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PREFACE 


OME years ago, a priest of singularly long and varied experience 
urged me to write ‘“‘a book about God.” He said that wrong and 
imperfect notions of God lay at the root of all our religious difficul- 
ties. Professor Lewis Campbell says the same thing in his own way 
in his work, Re/igion in Greek Literature, where he declares that the 
age needs ‘‘a new definition of God.” Thinking the need over, I turned to 
the Summa contra Gentiles. | was led to it by the Encyclical of Leo XIII, 
fEternt Patris, urging the study of St Thomas. A further motive, quite 
unexpected, was supplied by the University of Oxford in 1902 placing the 
Summa contra Gentiles on the list of subjects which a candidate may at his 
option offer in the Final Honour School of Litera Humaniores,—a very 
unlikely book to be offered so long as it remains simply as St Thomas wrote 
it. Lastly I remembered that I had in 1892 published under the name of 
Aquinas Ethicus a translation of the principal portions of the second part of 
St Thomas’s Summa Theologica: thus I might be reckoned something of an 
expert in the difficult art of finding English equivalents for scholastic Latin. 

There are two ways of behaving towards St Thomas’s writings, analogous 
to two several treatments of a church still standing, in which the saint might 
have worshipped. One way is to hand the edifice over to some Society for the 
Preservation of Ancient Monuments: they will keep it locked to the vulgar, 
while admitting some occasional connoisseur: they will do their utmost to 
preserve every stone identically the same that the medieval builder laid. 
And the Opera Omnia of St Thomas, handsomely bound, may fill a library 
shelf, whence a volume is occasionally taken down for the sole purpose of 
knowing what St Thomas said and no more. Another thirteenth-century 
church may stand, a parish church still, in daily use; an ancient monument, 
and something besides; a present-day house of prayer, meeting the needs of 
a twentieth-century congregation; and for that purpose refitted, repainted, 
restored, repaired and modernised; having had that done to it which its medi- 
eval architects would have done, had they lived in our time. Nothing is more 
remarkable in our old English churches than the sturdy self-confidence, and 
the good taste also lasting for some centuries, with which each successive age 
has superimposed its own style upon the architecture of its predecessors. If 
St Thomas’s works are to serve modern uses, they must pass from their old 
Latinity into modern speech: their conclusions must be tested by all the sub- 
tlety of present-day science, physical, psychological, historical; maintained, 
wherever maintainable, but altered, where tenable no longer. Thus only can 
St Thomas keep his place as a living teacher of mankind. 

For the history of the Contra Gentiles I refer the reader to the folio edition 
printed at the Propaganda Press in 1878 cura et studio Petri Antoni Uccellu, 
pp. xiii-xxxix. Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274) came to the University of Paris 
in 1245, and there for three years heard the lectures of Albertus Magnus, taking 
his Bachelor’s degree in 1248. He returned to the University in 1253, took his 
Master’s degree in 1257, and thereupon lectured in theology for two or three 
years, leaving the University in 1259 or 1260. He wrote the Summa contra 
Gentiles in Italy, under the pontificate of Urban IV (1261-1264), at the request 
of St Raymund of Pennafort. He went for the third time to the University 
of Paris in 1269, finally returning to Italy in 1271. Though the Summa contra 
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Gentiles was written in Italy, there is reason to believe that the substance of 
it was got together during the Saint’s second residence at Paris, and formed 
the staple of his lectures in the University. The more celebrated Summa Theo- 
logica was a later work. 

The Summa contra Gentiles is in the unique position of a classic whereof 
the author’s manuscript is still in great part extant. It is now in the Vatican 
Library. The manuscript consists of strips of parchment, of various shades 
of colour, contained in an old parchment cover to which they were originally 
stitched. The writing is in double columns, minute and difficult to decipher, 
abounding in abbreviations, often passing into a kind of shorthand. Through 
many passages a line is drawn in sign of erasure: but these remain not less 
legible than the rest, and are printed as footnotes in the Propaganda edition: 
they do not appear in the present translation. To my mind, these erasures 
furnish the best proof of the authenticity of the autograph, which is ques- 
tioned by S. E. Frette, editor of Dzvt Thome Opera Omnia (Vives, Paris, 
1874), vol. XII, preface iv-vi. An inscription on the cover states that the 
manuscript is the autograph of St Thomas, and that it was brought from 
Naples to the Dominican convent at Bergamo in 1354: whence its name of 
the‘ Bergamo autograph.’ Many leaves were lost in the sack of the convent 
by the armies of the first French Revolution; and the whole of Book IV is 
missing. 

The frequent erasures of the Saint himself lend some countenance to the 
omissions of his translator. Re-reading his manuscript in the twentieth cen- 
tury, St Thomas would have been not less ready than he showed himself in 
the thirteenth century to fulfil the Horatian precept, sepe stylum vertas. 


Jie 
Pope’s Hall, Oxford, Michaelmas 1905 


Nihil obstat: T. M. TAAFFE S.J., Censor deputatus 
I mprimatur; GULIELMUS PRAEPOSITUS JOHNSON, Vicarius Generalis 
Westmonasterii, die 12 Septembris 1905 
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BOOK I 


OF GOD AS HE IS IN HIMSELF 


CHAPTER I-The Function of the Wise Man 
My mouth shall discuss truth, and my lips shall detest the ungodly (Prov. viii, 7). 


: CCORDING to established popular usage, which the Philosopher 


considers should be our guide in the naming of things, they are 

called ‘wise’ who put things in their right * order and control 
them well. Now, in all things that are to be controlled and put in order to 
an end, the measure of control and order must be taken from the end in view; 
and the proper end of everything is something good. Hence we see in the 
arts that art A governs and, as it were, lords it over art B, when the proper 
end of art B belongs to A.t Thus the art of medicine lords it over the art of 
the apothecary, because health, the object of medicine, is the end of all drugs 
that the apothecary’s art compounds. These arts that lord it over others are 
called ‘master-building,’ or ‘masterful arts’; and the ‘ master-builders’ 
who practise them arrogate to themselves the name of ‘wise men.’ But be- 
cause these persons deal with the ends in view of certain particular things, 
without attaining to the general end of all things, they are called ‘ wise in 
this or that particular thing,’ as it 1s said, e4s @ Wese architect I have Jad the 
foundation (1 Cor. ili, 10); while the name of ‘ wise’ without qualification 
is reserved for him alone who deals with the last end of the universe, which 
is also the first beginning of the order of the universe. Hence, according to 
the Philosopher, it is proper to the wise man to consider the highest causes. 

Now the last end of everything is that which is intended by the prime 
author or mover thereof. The prime author and mover of the universe is 
intelligence, as will be shown later (B. II, Chap. XXIII, XXIV). Therefore the 
last end of the universe must be the good of the intelligence, and that is truth. 
Truth then must be the final end of the whole universe; and about the con- 
sideration of that end [ wisdom must primarily be concerned. And therefore 
the Divine Wisdom, clothed in flesh, testifies that He came into the world 
for the manifestation of truth: For this was I born, and unto this I came into 
the world, to give testimony to the truth (John xviil, 37). The Philosopher also 
rules that the first philosophy is the science of truth, not of any and every 
truth, but of that truth which is the origin of all truth, and appertains to the 
first principle of the being of all things; hence its truth is the principle of 
all truth, for things are in truth as they are in being. 

It is one and the same function to embrace either of two contraries and 
to repel the other. Hence, as it is the function of the wise man to discuss 
truth, particularly of the first beginning, so it is his also to impugn the con- 
trary error. Suitably therefore is the double function of the wise man dis- 
played in the words above quoted from the Sapiential Book, namely, to study, 
and upon study to speak out the truth of God, which of all other is most 
properly called truth, and this is referred to in the words, My mouth shall 
discuss truth, and to impugn error contrary to truth, as referred to in the words, 
eAnd my lips shall detest the ungodly. 


* For directe read recte. t+ The idea is in Aristotle, E+, Nic. I, opening. 
t Read Circa ejus finis considerationem. 
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GOD és HIS CREATURES BOOK I 
CHAPTER II-O/ the -Author’s Purpose 


F all human pursuits, the pursuit of wisdom is the more perfect, the 

more sublime, the more useful, and the more agreeable. The more 

perfect, because in so far as a man gives himself up to the pursuit of 
wisdom, to that extent he enjoys already some portion of true happiness. 
Blessed is the man that shall dwell in wisdom (Ecclus xiv, 22). The more sub- 
lime, because thereby man comes closest to the likeness of God, who hath 
made all things in wisdom (Ps. cili, 24). The more useful, because by this same 
wisdom we arrive at the realm of immortality. The desire of wisdom shall lead 
to an everlasting kingdom (Wisd. vi, 21). The more agreeable, because her con- 
yersation hath no bitterness, nor her company any weariness, but gladness and yoy 
(Wisd. viii, 16). 

But on two accounts it is difficult to proceed against each particular 
error: first, because the sacrilegious utterances of our various erring oppo- 
nents are not so well known to us as to enable us to find reasons, drawn from 
their own words, for the confutation of their errors: for such was the me- 
thod of the ancient doétors in confuting the errors of the Gentiles, whose 
tenets they were readily able to know, having either been Gentiles them- 
selves, or at least having lived among Gentiles and been instru¢ted in their 
doétrines. Secondly, because some of them, as Mohammedans and Pagans, 
do not agree with us in recognising the authority of any scripture, avail- 
able for their conviction, as we can argue against the Jews from the Old 
Testament, and against heretics from the New. But these receive neither: 
hence it is necessary to have recourse to natural reason, which all are obliged 
to assent to. But in the things of God natural reason is often at a loss. 


CHAPTER UI-That the Truths which we confess concerning God 
fall under two Modes or (ategories 


ECAUSE not every truth admits of the same mode of manifestation, 

and ‘‘a well-educated man will expect exactness in every class of sub- 

ject, according as the nature of the thing admits,” as is very well re- 
marked by the Philosopher (Erh. Nicom. I, 1094b), we must first show 
what mode of proof is possible for the truth that we have now before us. 
The truths that we confess concerning God fall under two modes. Some 
things true of God are beyond all the competence of human reason, as that 
God is Three and One. Other things there are to which even human reason 
can attain, as the existence and unity of God, which philosophers have proved 
to a demonstration under the guidance of the light of natural reason. That 
there are points of absolute intelligibility in God altogether beyond the com- 
pass of human reason, most manifestly appears. For since the leading prin- 
ciple of all knowledge of any given subject-matter is an understanding of the 
thing’s innermost being, or substance—according to the doétrine of the 
Philosopher, that the essence is the principle of demonstration—it follows 
that the mode of our knowledge of the substance must be the mode of know- 
ledge of whatever we know about the substance. Hence if the human under- 
standing comprehends the substance of anything, as of a stone or triangle, 
none of the points of intelligibility about that thing will exceed the capa- 
city of human reason.* But this is not our case with regard to God. The 


* Kant’s distinction between understanding and terms indiscriminately: when he does distinguish 
reason 1s not to be looked for in St Thomas, nor in them, it is inasmuch as understanding is intuitive, rea- 
his translator. St Thomas frequently uses the two son discursive. Understanding thus is the higher fa- 
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human understanding cannot go so far of its natural power as to grasp His 
substance, since under the conditions of the present life the knowledge of 
our understanding commences with sense; and therefore objects beyond sense 
cannot be grasped by human understanding except so far as knowledge is 
gathered of them through the senses. But things of sense cannot lead our 
understanding to read in them the essence of the Divine Substance, inasmuch 
as they are effects inadequate to the power that caused them. Nevertheless 
our understanding is thereby led to some knowledge of God, namely, of His 
existence and of other attributes that must necessarily be attributed to the 
First Cause. /There are, therefore, some points of intelligibility in God, ac- 
cessible to human reason, and other points that altogether transcend the power 
of human reason.* ’ 

The same thing may be understood from consideration of degrees of in- 
telligibility.t Of two minds, one of which has a keener insight into truth 
than the other, the higher mind understands much that the other cannot 
grasp at all, as is clear in the ‘ plain man’ (7m rustico), who can in no way 
grasp the subtle theories of philosophy. Now the intellect of an angel ex- 
cels that of a man more than the intelle¢ét of the ablest philosopher excels 
that of the plainest of plain men (rudissimi idiote). The angel has a higher 
standpoint in creation than man as a basis of his knowledge of God, inas- 
much as the substance of the angel, whereby he is led to know God by a 
process of natural knowledge, is nobler and more excellent than the things 
of sense, and even than the soul itself, whereby the human mind rises to the 
knowledge of God. But the Divine Mind exceeds the angelic much more 
than the angelic the human. For the Divine Mind of its own comprehen- 
siveness covers the whole extent of its substance, and therefore perfeétly under- 
stands its own essence, and knows all that is knowable about itself; but an 
angel of his natural knowledge does not know the essence of God, because 
the angel’s own substance, whereby it is led to a knowledge of God, is an 
effect inadequate to the power of the cause that created it. Hence not all 
things that God understands in Himself can be grasped by the natural know- 
ledge of an angel; nor is human reason competent to take in all that an angel 
understands of his own natural ability. As therefore it would be the height 
of madness in a ‘ plain man’ to declare a philosopher’s propositions false, 
because he could not understand them, so and much more would a man show 
exceeding folly if he suspected of falsehood a divine revelation given by the 
ministry of angels, on the mere ground that it was beyond the investigation 
of reason. | 


culty. Understanding, not reason, is ascribed to God phers generally had no idea of the vast complexity of 


and the angels. 

* This argument will sound superfluous to most 
modern ears, content as men now are to register and 
argue phenomena, without regard to essences and 
substances, or altogether disbelieving in such ‘things 
in themselves.’ We have thousands of practical elec- 
tricians; but who knows the essence of ele¢tricity? 
Even if molecular science shall ever conduct us to an 
accepted theory of the ultimate constituents of mat- 
ter, we can scarcely hope thence to deduce the phe- 
nomena even of a pebble or one grain of sand. They 
are likely to prove complex beyond human calcula- 
tion. The only essences that we know, and can use 
as a basis of deduction, are those which answer to 
certain abstraét conceptions, as ‘triangle,’ ‘ forti- 
tude,’ ‘sovereignty.’ Starting with implicit confi- 
dence in the diGa of Aristotle, and lightly landing in 
conclusions by a@ priori methods, medizval philoso- 


nature and of their own ignorance of physics. We 
know more physics than they did, and we know our 
own ignorance better. We stand stupefied and be- 
wildered before the intricacy and vastness of nature. 
And if nature is so far unknowable to us, how must 
God transcend our knowledge? This St Thomas re- 
cognises (B. IV, Chap. I). Not the mystery and un- 
knowableness of God needs to be brought home to 
the modern mind, but the fact that anything can be 
known with certainty about God at all. 

t Measured objettively, that is the higher degree 
of intelligibility, which it takes a higher intelligence to 
understand. It contains more matter of understanding. 

{ What the man might more reasonably suspect 
would be the faét of the thing having been divinely 
revealed by the ministry of angels. There is the 
whole difficulty of faith, not in the thing revealed, 
e.g., transubstantiation, but in the fact of revelation. 
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The same thing manifestly appears from the incapacity which we daily 
experience in the observation of nature. We are ignorant of very many pro- 
perties of the things of sense; and of the properties that our senses do appre- 
hend, in most cases we cannot perfectly discover the reason. Much more is 
it beyond the competence of human reason to investigate all the points of 
intelligibility in that supreme excellent and transcendent substance of God. 
Consonant with this is the saying of the Philosopher, that “as the eyes of 
bats are to the light of the sun, so 1s the intelligence of our soul to the things 
most manifest by nature” (Aristotle, Metaphysics I, min. 1). 

To this truth Holy Scripture also bears testimony. For it is said: Per- 
chance thou wilt seize upon the traces of God, and fully discover the Almighty (Job 
xi, 7). And, Lo, God is great, and surpassing our knowledge (Job xxxvi, 26). 
And, We know in part (1 Cor. xiii, 9). Not everything, therefore, that is said 
of God, even though it be beyond the power of reason to investigate, is at 
once to be rejected as false. 


CHAP. IV-That it is an advantage for the Truths of God known 
by Natural Reason to be proposed to men to be believed on Faith 


F a truth of this nature were left to the sole enquiry of reason, three dis- 

advantages would follow. One is that the knowledge of God would be con- 

fined to few. The discovery of truth is the fruit of studious enquiry. From 
this very many are hindered. Some are hindered by a constitutional unfitness, 
their natures being ill-disposed to the acquisition of knowledge. They could 
never arrive by study to the highest grade of human knowledge, which con- 
sists in the knowledge of God. Others are hindered by the needs of business 
and the ties of the management of property. There must be in human society 
some men devoted to temporal affairs. These could not possibly spend time 
enough in the learned lessons of speculative enquiry to arrive at the highest 
point of human enquiry, the knowledge of God. Some again are hindered 
by sloth. The knowledge of the truths that reason can investigate concern- 
ing God presupposes much previous knowledge. Indeed almost the entire 
study of philosophy is dire¢ted to the knowledge of God. Hence, of all parts 
of philosophy, that part stands over to be learnt last, which consists of meta- 
physics dealing with points of Divinity.* Thus, only with great labour of 
study is it possible to arrive at the searching out of the aforesaid truth; and 
this labour few are willing to undergo for sheer love of knowledge. 

Another disadvantage is that such as did arrive at the knowledge or dis- 
covery of the aforesaid truth would take a long time over it, on account of 
the profundity of such truth, and the many prerequisites to the study, and 
also because in youth and early manhood, the soul, tossed to and fro on the 
waves of passion, is not fit for the study of such high truth: only in settled 
age does the soul become prudent and scientific, as the Philosopher says. 
Thus, if the only way open to the knowledge of God were the way of rea- 
son, the human race would dwell long in thick darkness of ignorance: as the 
knowledge of God, the best instrument for making men perfect and good, 
ae accrue only to a few, and to those few after a considerable lapse 
of time. 


* Metaphysica, que circa divina ‘versatur, answers tural theology, but are presupposed by it. It follows 
pretty well to what is now called natural theology. that ethical conclusions should be first reached by 
In the order of sciences, then, natural theology comes _ ethical reasonings, not by theological. ‘This point is 
last in philosophy, and presupposes a knowledge of further explained in my Ethics and Natural Lam, 
all the rest. Ethics therefore do not presuppose na- pp. 123-125. 
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A third disadvantage is that, owing to the infirmity of our judgement 
and the perturbing force of imagination, there is some admixture of error in 
most of the investigations of human reason. This would be a reason to many 
for continuing to doubt even of the most accurate demonstrations, not per- 
ceiving the force of the demonstration, and seeing the divers judgements of 
divers persons who have the name of being wise men. Besides, in the midst 
of much demonstrated truth there is sometimes an element of error, not de- 
monstrated but asserted on the strength of some plausible and sophistic rea- 
soning that is taken for a demonstration. And therefore it was necessary 
for the real truth concerning divine things to be presented to men with fixed 
certainty by way of faith. Wholesome therefore is the arrangement of divine 
clemency, whereby things even that reason can investigate are com- 
manded to be held on faith, so that all might easily be partakers of the 
knowledge of God, and that without doubt and error.* 

Hence it is said: Now ye walk not as the Gentiles walk in the vanity of their 
own notions, having the understanding darkened (Eph. iv, 17, 18); and, I wil/ 
make all thy sons taught of the Lord (Isa. liv, 15). 


CHAPTER V-That it 1s an advantage for things that cannot be 
searched out by Reason to be proposed as Tenets of Faith 


OME may possibly think that points which reason is unable to inves- 

tigate ought not to be proposed to man to believe, since Divine Wisdom 

provides for every being according to the measure of its nature; and 
therefore we must show the necessity of things even that transcend reason 
being proposed by God to man for his belief. 

One proof is this. No one strives with any earnestness of desire after 
anything, unless it be known to him beforehand. Since, then, as will be traced 
out in the following pages (B. III, Chap. CXLVIII), Divine Providence direéts 
men to a higher good than human frailty can experience in the present life, the 
mental faculties ought to be evoked and led onward to something higher than 
our reason can attain at present, learning thereby to desire something and 
earnestly to tend to something that transcends the entire state of the present 
life. And such is the special function of the Christian religion, which stands 
alone in its promise of spiritual and eternal goods, whereas the Old Law, 
carrying temporal promises, proposed few tenets that transcended the enquiry 
of human reason. 

2. Also another advantage is renee derived, to wit, the repression of 
presumption, which is the mother of error. For there are some so presump- 
tuous of their own genius as to think that they can measure with their under- 
standing the whole nature of the Godhead, thinking all that to be true which 


seems true to them, and that to be false which does not seem true to them. 


* It is true, absolutely speaking, that, without 
revelation, mankind might take their theology on 
trust from philosophers, relying for their spirituality 
upon philosophic experts, as upon legal experts for 
the maintenance of their proprietary rights. But 
then we should expeét of the Providence of God a 
greater concord of religious views among _philoso- 
phers than at present obtains. Philosophy, were she 
our sole guide, should not be permitted to say and 
unsay. 

t Cf. Vatican Council, Sess. 2, cap. 2: “ Though 
it is due to divine revelation that truths of God, in 
themselves not inaccessible to human reason, in the 


present condition of mankind can be known by all 
readily, with firm certitude, and without admixture 
of error; still not on that account is revelation to be 
called absolutely necessary, but because God in His 
infinite goodness has destined man to a supernatural 
end, that is, to a share in the good things of God, 
which altogether surpass the intelligence of the human 
mind.” Faith is the indispensable prelude to the 
beatific vision, the supernatural end of man. Both are 
immediate knowledges of God, faith the hearing of 
His word on earth, vision the seeing of His face in 
heaven. Without revelation there would be some natu- 
ral knowledge of God, but not the knowledge of faith. 
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In order then that the human mind might be delivered from this presump- 
tion, and attain to a modest style of enquiry after truth, it was necessary for 
certain things to be proposed to man from God that altogether exceeded his 
understanding. 

3. There is also another evident advantage in this, that any knowledge, 
however imperfect, of the noblest objects confers a very high perfection on 
the soul. And therefore, though human reason cannot fully grasp truths above 
reason, nevertheless it is much perfected by holding such truths after some 
fashion at least by faith. And therefore it is said: Many things beyond the under- 
standing of man are shown to thee (Ecclus iii, 23). And, The things that are of 
God, none knoweth but the Spirit of God: but to us God hath revealed them through 
his Spirit (1 Cor. ii, 10, 11). 


CHAPTER VI-That there is no lightmindedness in assenting to 
Truths of Faith, although they are above Reason 


HE Divine Wisdom, that knows all things most fully, has deigned to 
reveal these her secrets to men, and in proof of them has displayed 
works beyond the competence of all natural powers, in the wonder- 
ful cure of diseases, in the raising of the dead, and what is more wonderful 
still, in such inspiration of human minds as that simple and ignorant per- 
sons, filled with the gift of the Holy Ghost, have gained in an instant the 
height of wisdom and eloquence.* By force of the aforesaid proof, without 
violence of arms, without promise of pleasures, and, most wonderful thing 
of all, in the midst of the violence of persecutors, a countless multitude, not 
only of the uneducated but of the wisest men, flocked to the Christian faith, 
wherein doctrines are preached that transcend all human understanding, plea- 
sures of sense are restrained, and a contempt is taught of all worldly possessions. 
That mortal minds should assent to such teaching is the greatest of miracles, 
and a manifest work of divine inspiration leading men to despise the visible 
and desire only invisible goods. Nor did this happen suddenly nor by chance, 
but bya divine disposition, as is manifest from the fact that God foretold by 
many oracles of His prophets that He intended to do this. The books of those 
provhets are still venerated amongst us, as bearing testimony to our faith. 
This argument is touched upon in the text: Which (salvation) having begun 
to be uttered by the Lord, was confirmed by them that heard him even unto us, God 
joining in the testimony by signs and portents and various distributions of the Holy 
Spirit (Heb. 1i, 3, 4). This so wonderful conversion of the world to the Chris- 
tian faith is so certain a sign of past miracles, that they need no further reitera- 
tion, since they appear evidently in their effects. It would be more wonderful 
than all other miracles, if without miraculous signs the world had been induced 
by simple and low-born men to believe truths so arduous, to do works so diffi- 
cult, to hope for reward so high. And yet even in our times God ceases not 
through His saints to work miracles for the confirmation of the faith.t 


* The reference is to the miraculous endowments, t The whole argument of this chapter, a favourite 
called charismata, of the Apostles and first Christians. with Cardinal Newman, is drawn out in the con- 
Acts il, 43 x, 44-46; 1 Cor. xiv. cluding pages of the Grammar of Assent, pp. 456-492, 

ed. 1895. 
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CHAPTER VII- That the Truth of Reason 1s not contrary to the 
Truth of Christian Faith 


HE natural dictates of reason must certainly be quite true: it is im- 
possible to think of their being otherwise. Nor again is it permissible 
to believe that the tenets of faith are false, being so evidently con- 
firmed by God.* Since therefore falsehood alone iscontrary to truth, it is impos- 
sible for the truth of faith to be contrary to principles known by natural reason. 

2. Whatever is put into the disciple’s mind by the teacher is contained 
in the knowledge of the teacher, unless the teacher is teaching dishonestly, 
which would be a wicked thing to say of God. But the knowledge of prin- 
ciples naturally known is put into us by God, seeing that God Himself is the 
author of our nature. Therefore these principles also are contained in the Di- 
vine Wisdom. Whatever therefore is contrary to these principles is contrary to 
Divine Wisdom, and cannot be of God. 

3. Contrary reasons fetter our intellect fast, so that it cannot proceed to 
the knowledge of the truth. If therefore contrary informations were sent us 
by God, our intelle¢t would be thereby hindered from knowledge of the truth: 
but such hindrance cannot be of God. © 

4. What is natural cannot be changed while nature remains.t But con- 
trary opinions cannot be in the same mind at the same time: therefore no 
opinion or belief is sent to man from God contrary to natural knowledge. 

And therefore the Apostle says: The word is near in thy heart and in thy 
mouth, that ts, the word of faith which we preach (Rom. x, 8). But because it sur- 
passes reason it is counted by some as contrary to reason, which cannot be. To 
the same effect is the authority of Augustine (Gen. ad “itt. 11, 18): “* What 
truth reveals can nowise be contrary to the holy books either of the Old or 
of the New Testament.” Hence the conclusion is evident, that any arguments 
alleged against the teachings of faith do not proceed logically from first prin- 
ciples of nature, principles of themselves known, and so do not amount to a 
demonstration; but are either probable reasons or sophistical; hence room is 
left for refuting them. | 


CHAPTER VIII-Of the Relation of Human Reason to the first 
Truth of Faith § 


HE things of sense, from whence human reason takes its beginning of 
knowledge, retain in themselves some trace of imitation of God, in- 
asmuch as they are, and are good; yet so imperfect is this trace that 
it proves wholly eerciene to declare the substance of God Himself. Since 
every agent acts to the producing of its own likeness, effects in their several 
ways bear some likeness to their causes: nevertheless the effect does not always 
attain to the perfeét likeness of the agent that produces it. In regard then to 


* The evidently refers to believers. ‘To other men 


goes to set aside the notion that unsound theology 
the thing is not so evident: why, it is not for us to 


may still be sound philosophy. But as a truth, un- 


enquire. But to one who has the faith, “ the tenets 
of faith” are “‘so evidently confirmed by God ” that 
he feels that for him to rejeét any of these tenets would 
be tantamount to throwing over his God. 

t A notable pronouncement against the Nomi- 
nalists. 

1 A reference to the Aristotelian ‘demonstration’ 
by strict logical reasoning from necessary truths, as 
laid down in the Posterior Analytics. This chapter 


discernible by reason, may be discerned by revelation, 
so also may an error, or a flaw in an argument, be 
evident on grounds of revelation only, and not on any 
other grounds, where the argument is complicated 
and the matter removed from every-day experience, 
as in many Old Testament difficulties. 

§ The “first truth of faith” is God, not only 
that He is (His existence), but also what He is (His 
essential nature). 
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knowledge of the truth of faith, which can only be thoroughly known to those 
who behold the substance of God, human reason stands so conditioned as to 
be able to argue some true likenesses to it: which likenesses however are not 
sufficient for any sort of demonstrative or intuitive comprehension of the afore- 
said truth. Still it is useful for the human mind to exercise itself in such reason- 
ings, however feeble, provided there be no presumptuous hope of perfect com- 
prehension or demonstration. With this view the authority of Hilary agrees, 
who says (De Trinitate, ii, 10), speaking of such truth: ‘In this belief start, 
run, persist; and though I know that you will not reach the goal, still I shall 
congratulate you as I see you making progress. But intrude not into that sanc- 
tuary, and plunge not into the mystery of infinite truth; entertain no pre- 
sumptuous hope of comprehending the height of intelligence, but understand _ 
that it is incomprehensible.” 


CHAPTER IX-The Order and Mode of Procedure in this Work 


HERE is then a twofold sort of truth in things divine for the wise 

man to study: one that can be attained by rational enquiry, another 

that transcends all the industry of reason. This truth of things divine 
I do not call twofold on the part of God, who is one simple Truth, but on 
the part of our knowledge, as our cognitive faculty has different aptitudes for 
the knowledge of divine things. To the declaration therefore of the first sort 
of truth we must proceed by demonstrative reasons that may serve to convince 
the adversary. But because such reasons are not forthcoming for truth of the 
second sort, our aim ought not to be to convince the adversary by reasons, 
but to refute his reasonings against the truth, which we may hope to do, 
since natural reason cannot be contrary to the truth of faith. The special 
mode of refutation to be employed against an opponent of this second sort 
of truth is by alleging the authority of Scripture confirmed from heaven by 
miracles. There are however some probable reasons available for the declara- 
tion of this truth, to the exercise and consolation of the faithful, but not to 
the convincing of opponents, because the mere insufficiency of such reasoning 
would rather confirm them in their error, they thinking that we assented to 
the truth of faith for reasons so weak.* 

According then to the manner indicated we will bend our endeavour, 
first, to the manifestation of that truth which faith professes and reason 
searches out, alleging reasons demonstrative and probable, some of which we 
have gathered from the books of philosophers and saints, for the establish- 
ment of the truth and the confutation of the opponent. Then, to proceed 
from what is more to what is less manifest in our regard, we will pass to the 
manifestation of that truth which transcends reason, solving the arguments 
of opponents, and by probable reasons and authorities, so far as God shall en- 
able us, declaring the truth of faith. 

Taking therefore the way of reason to the pursuit of truths that human 
reason can search out regarding God, the first consideration that meets us is 
of the attributes of God in Himself; secondly of the coming forth of crea- 
tures from God; thirdly of the order of creatures to God as to their last end.t 


* I invite the reader, especially if he be an ‘ad- 
versary,’ carefully to read this sentence and bear it 
in mind throughout the book. The arguments al- 
leged are never fanciful or frivolous, if you under- 
stand them, except where they involve some medi- 
eval ignorance of physics, cases usually omitted in this 
translation, But they frequently fall short of demon- 


stration, as their author was well aware, who was 
often content with probabilities. 

t These three divisions answer to Books I, II, 
III respectively. Book IV is devoted to that truth of 
God which transcends reason, and is known only, or 
principally, by faith. These first nine chapters form 
the introduction to the work. 


OF GOD AS HE IS IN HIMSELF 


CHAPTER X—Of the Opinion of those who say that the Existence 
of God cannot be proved, being a Self-evident Truth 


HIS opinion rests on the following grounds: * 
1. Those truths are self-evident which are recognised at once, as 
soon as the terms in which they are expressed are known. Such a truth 
is the assertion that God exists: for by the name ‘God’ we understand some- 
thing greater than which nothing can be thought. This notion is formed in 
the understanding by whoever hears and understands the name ‘God,’ so 
that God must already exist at least in the mind. Now He cannot exist in 
the mind only: for what is in the mind and in reality is greater than that 
which is in the mind only; but nothing is greater than God, as the very 
meaning of the name shows: it follows that the existence of God is a self- 
evident truth, being evidenced by the mere meaning of the name. 

2. The existence of a being is conceivable, that could not be conceived 
not to exist; such a being is evidently greater than another that could be 
conceived not to exist. Thus then something greater than God is conceivable 
if He could be conceived not to exist; but anything ‘greater than God’ is 
against the meaning of the name ‘God.’ It remains then that the existence 
of God is a self-evident truth. 

3. Those propositions are most self-evident which are either identities, as 
‘Man is man,’ or in which the predicates are included in the definitions of 
the subjects, as ‘Man is an animal.’ But in God of all beings this is found 
true, that His existence is His essence, as will be shown later (Chap. XXII); 
and thus there is one and the same answer to the question ‘ What is He?’ 
and ‘ Whether He is.’t Thus then, when it is said ‘God is,’ the predicate 
is either the same with the subject or at least is included in the definition of 
the subject ; and thus the existence of God will be a self-evident truth. 

4. Things naturally known are self-evident: for the knowledge of them 
is not attained by enquiry and study. But the existence of God is naturally 
known, since the desire of man tends naturally to God as to his last end, as 
will be shown further on (B. III, Chap. XXV). 

5. That must be self-evident whereby all other things are known; but 
such is God; for as the light of the sun is the principle of all visual percep- 
tion, so the divine light is the principle of all intellectual cognition. 


CHAPTER XI—Rejection of the aforesaid Opinion, and Solution of 
the aforesaid Reasons 
oR E above opinion arises partly from custom, men being accustomed 


from the beginning to hear and invoke the name of God. Custom, 

especially that which is from the beginning, takes the place of na- 
ture; hence notions wherewith the mind is imbued from childhood are held 
as firmly as if they were naturally known and self-evident. Partly also it owes 
its origin to the neglect of a distinétion between what is self-evident of ztse/f 
absolutely and what is self-evident re/ative/y to us. Absolutely indeed the exis- 
tence of God is self-evident, since God’s essence is His existence. But since we 
cannot mentally conceive God’s essence, his existence is not self-evident rela- 
tively to us. Rouge e Oh haut NAS 


* This opinion is St Anselm’s, and the first two ‘tural Theohgy, pp. 24-29 (Manuals of Catholic 
arguments alleged for it are his ‘Ontological Philosophy). 
argument for the existence of God,” revived by +t The answer is that given in Exodus iii, 14: J 
Descartes, rejected by Kant. See Fr Bédder’s Na- am who am. 
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1. Nor is the existence of God necessarily self-evident as soon as the mean- 
ing of the name ‘ God’ is known. First, because it is not evident, even to 
all who admit the existence of God, that God is something greater than which 
nothing can be conceived, since many of the ancients said that this world was 
God. Then granting that universal usage understands by the name ‘God 
something greater than which nothing can be conceived, it will not follow 
that there exists 72 rerum natura something greater than which nothing can 
be conceived. For ‘thing’ and “ notion implied in the name of the thing y 
must answer to one another. From the conception in the mind of what is de- 
clared by this name ‘God’ it does not follow that God exists otherwise than 
in the mind. Hence there will be no necessity either of that something, greater 
than which nothing can be conceived, existing otherwise than in the mind; 
and from this it does not follow that there is anything 7 rerum natura greater 
than which nothing can be conceived. And so the supposition of the non- 
existence of God goes untouched. For the possibility of our thought out- 
running the greatness of any given object, whether of the actual or of the 
ideal order, has nothing in it to vex the soul of any one except of him alone 
who already grants the existence 7 rerum natura of something than which 
nothing can be conceived greater.* 

2. Nor is it necessary for something greater than God to be conceivable, 
if His non-existence is conceivable. For the possibility of conceiving Him 
not to exist does not arise from the imperfection or uncertainty of His Being, 
since His Being is of itself most manifest, but from the infirmity of our under- 
standing, which cannot discern Him as He is of Himself, but only by the 
effects which He produces; and so it is brought by reasoning to the knowledge 
of Him. 

3. As it is self-evident to us that the whole is greater than its part, so the 
existence of God is most self-evident to them that see the divine essence, in- 
asmuch as His essence is His existence. But because we cannot see His es- 
sence, we are brought to the knowledge of His existence, not by what He is 
in Himself but by the effects which He works.t 

4. Man knows God naturally as he desires Him naturally. Now man de- 
sires Him naturally inasmuch as he naturally desires happiness, which isa cer- 
tain likeness to the divine goodness. Thus it is not necessary that God, con- 
sidered in Himself, should be naturally known to man, but a certain likeness 
of God. Hence man must be led to a knowledge of God through the like- 
nesses of Him that are found in the effects which He works. 

5. God is that wherein all things are known, not as though other things 
could not be known without His being known first, as happens in the case 
of self-evident principles, but because through His influence all knowledge 
is Caused in us. 


* St Thomas means: ‘If I form a notion of a ‘But is such aétuality possible?’ ‘It is conceivable, 
thing, and then get a name to express that notion, it _ therefore possible.’ ‘It may be conceivable, only be- 
does not follow that the thing, answering to such cause it is conceived inadequately, without insight 
name and notion, exists.’ St Anselm’s disciples reply: into the inconsistencies which it involves.’ ‘ You have 
‘True of the notions of all other things, asislandsor no right to assume inconsistencies where you discern 
dollars, which may or may not be; but not true of none,’ rejoins Leibnitz. And so this * ontological 
the notion of that one thing, whereof existence isa argument’ will be tossed up and down, as an apple 
very part of the notion.’ In other words, whereas St _ of discord, to the end. 

Thomas denies the lawfulness of the transition from 

the ideal to the aétual order, they maintain that the t ‘Is a conceptual view of His essence a sufficient 
transition is lawful in arguing the existence of that argument of His existence?’ That is the question 
one Being, who is the aétuality of all that is ideal. which St Anselm raises. 
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CHAPTER XII-Of the Opinion of those who say that the Existence 
of God 1s a Tenet of Faith alone and cannot be demonstrated 


a AHE falseness of this opinion is shown to us as well by the art of de- 
monstration, which teaches us to argue causes from effects, as also by 
the order of the sciences,—for if there be no knowable substanceabove 

sensible substances, there will be no science above physical science; as also 
by the efforts of philosophers, directed to the proof of the existence of God; 
as also by apostolic truth asserting: Te invisible things of God are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made (Rom. i, 20).* 

The axiom that in God essence and existence are the same is to be under- 
stood of the existence whereby God subsists in Himself, the manner of which 
is unknown to us, as also is His essence; not of the existence which signifies 
an affirmative judgement of the understanding. For in the form of such affiirma- 
tive judgement the fact that there is a God falls under demonstration; as our 
mind is led by demonstrative reasons to form such a proposition declaratory 
of the existence of God.f In the reasonings whereby the existence of God is 
demonstrated it is not necessary to assume for a premise the essence or guid- 
dity| of God: but instead of the quiddity the effect is taken for a premise, as 
is done in demonstrations @ posteriori from effect to cause. All the names of 
God are imposed either on the principle of denying of God Himself certain 
effects of His power, or from some habitude of God towards those effeéts.§ 
Although God transcends sense and the objects of sense, nevertheless sensible 
effects are the basis of our demonstration of the existence of God. Thus the 
origin of our own knowledge is in sense, even of things that transcend sense. 


CHAPTER XIII—Reasons in Proof of the Existence of God 


E will put first the reasons by which Aristotle proceeds to prove 

the existence of God from the consideration of motion as follows. 

Everything that is in motion is put and kept in motion by some 
other thing. It is evident to sense that there are beings in motion. A thing 
is in motion because something else puts and keeps it in motion. That mover 
therefore either is itself in motion or not. If it is not in motion, our point is 
gained which we proposed to prove, namely, that we must posit something 
which moves other things without being itself in motion, and this we call 
God. But if the mover is itself in motion, then it is moved by some other 
mover. Either then we have to go on to infinity, or we must come to some 
mover which is motionless ; but it is impossible to go on to infinity, therefore 
we must posit some motionless prime mover. In this argument there are two 
propositions to be proved: that everything which is in motion is put and 
kept in motion by something else; and that in the series of movers and 
things moved it is impossible to go on to infinity.|| 


* As also by the Vatican Council defining: “If § Uncreated, as a name of God, would be an ex- 
any one says that the one and true God, our Creator ample of the first; Father, of the second. 
and Lord, cannot be known with certitude by the || I refrain from translating the rest of this lengthy 


natural light of reason through the things that are argument, based upon the treacherous foundation of 
made, let him be anathema” (Sess. 3,can.1 De Reve/.) Aristotelian Physics. See Aristotle, Physics, vil, viii ; 

+ Compositionem intelleéus. In the language of the Metaphysics, xi, 7. Whoever will derive an argument 
schoolmen, componere et di'videre,‘to put togetherorput for the divine existence from the mechanism of the 
asunder notions,’ means to make judgements, affirma- heavens must take his principles from Newton, not 


tive and negative. from Aristotle. Besides Motion he must take account 
t Quiddity, guidditas, the answer to the question of Force and Energy, not to say of Cosmic Evolu- 
guid est ?—* What is the thing essentially ?’ tion. He must know not only the motion of impact, 


If 
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The Philosopher also goes about in another way to show that it is im- 
possible to proceed to infinity in the series of efficient causes, but we must 
come to one first cause, and this we call God. The way is more or less as 
follows. In every series of efficient causes, the first term is cause of the in- 
termediate, and the intermediate is cause of the last. But if in efficient causes 
there is a process to infinity, none of the causes will be the first: therefore 
all the others will be taken away which are intermediate. But that is mani- 
festly not the case; therefore we must posit the existence of some first efficient 


cause, which is God.* 

Another argument is brought by St John Damascene (‘De Fid. Orthod. I, 3), 
thus: It is impossible for things contrary and discordant to fall into one har- 
monious order always or for the most part, except under some one guidance, 
assigning to each and all a tendency to a fixed end. But in the world we see 
things of different natures falling into harmonious order, not rarely and for- 
tuitously, but always or for the most part. Therefore there must be some 
Power by whose providence the world is governed; and that we call God. T 


as when a row of ninepins knock one another down __ beginning, nebular or otherwise, is due to an intelli- 
from a push given to the first, but also the motion gent cause.” To this effect he adds this quotation 
that is set up by gravitation. Aristotle knew nothing from Huxley (Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, Il, 
of gravitation; and only half knew the inertia of mat- 201, 202): “The teleological and the mechanical 
ter declared by Newton’s first law of motion. Hesup- views of nature are not, necessarily, mutually exclu- 
posed that motion, of its own nature, not only needed _ sive. On the contrary, the more purely a mechanist 
starting but also needed continual keeping up by some ___ the speculator is, the more firmly does he assume a 
— continually acting cause. He did not know that the primordial molecular arrangement of which all the 
question with a moving body is, not what there isto phenomena of the universe are consequences, and the 
keep it in motion, but what there is to stop it. more completely is he thereby at the mercy of the 
It would be a mistake to represent the Aristotelian _ teleologist, who can always defy him to disprove that 
argument of the Prime Mover as referring to some this primordial molecular arrangement was not in- 
primitive push, or some rotary motion started in the tended to evolve the phenomena of the universe.” 
primitive nebula, at the first creation of matter. Mat- Omne quod movetur ab alo movetur, I translate: 
ter, to Aristotle, to Plato, and to the Greeks gene- ‘‘ Everything in motion is put and kept in motion 
rally, iseternal, not created. I need hardly add that by another”: such is the sense of St Thomas and of 
between an immovable Prime Mover anda Personal Aristotle. The ad a/io however is not in Aristotle. —_ 
God a wide gulf intervenes which Aristotle does not His words are: “‘ Everything in motion must be put 
bridge over. See however Chapter XXIII of this and kept in motion by something” (PAys. vil, 1) ; 
Book. and he adds: “ Everything in local motion is moved 
» ‘The whole idea of a Prime Mover has vanished either by itself or by another” (PAysics, vii, 2). 
/ from modern physics. The whole universe,asweknow Things that had souls he thought were moved by 
it, is a congeries of sun-and-planet systems—some of _ themselves, and especially the heavenly bodies, which 
them apparently still in process of formation—ar- were guided by some cort of animating soul in per- 
ranged possibly in the shape of a huge convex lens. petual circular motion. St Thomas (B. III, Chap. 
These bodies act and react on each other. And besides LXXXVII, in the Latin) has his doubts as to the 
these molar motions there are also molecular motions heavenly bodies being animated. He considers how- 
quite as real. The causes of these motions are in- ever (B. III, Chap. LXXXII) “that sublunary bodies 
numerable forces. The study of them carries us back are ruled by God through the heavenly bodies.” 
to consider the ‘primitive collocation’ of the forces Taking ‘movement’ for ‘local motion,’ the argu- 
of the universe, a collocation whereby they were ment of the Prime Mover, for a modern mind, re- 
arranged in a ‘position of advantage,’ so that out of solves itself into the question of ‘ primitive colloca- 
their interaction has ensued this orderly world, and tion.’ Some collocation is presupposed to every 
in it our earth, fit habitation for living things. On mechanical problem. ‘Why this collocation rather 
this ‘primitive collocation,’ Father Bédder writes than that?” is a question answerable only either by 
(Natural Theology, p. 56): “Although we have no- a regressus in infinitum (Q.E.A.) or by an invocation 
thing to say against the assumption made by astrono- of Mind and Design. The argument however may 
mers, that our cosmic system resulted from the con- avail itself of a wider meaning of motus, namely, 
densation and division of a primitive rotating medula; change ; and contend that, at the back of the changes 
yet we cannot admit thisnebula without observing that apparent everywhere, there must be some Change- 
there must have been a first arrangement of the ma- less Being, author and guide of this changing uni- 
terial elements which constituted it, one which already verse. So presented, it is sometimes called the ‘ argu- 
contained the present system, or else the said system ment from contingent to necessary being.’ 
could never have resulted from it. Now this first ar- * A rough outline of the argument of the First 
rangement was neither the effect of the forcesofmat- Cause. There is some trace of it in the Metaphysics 
ter, nor was it essential to matter.... Therefore if of Aristotle, ii, 3. 
we would explain the origin of that system without t The argument from Design, on which see Béd- 
violation of reason, we are forced to say that its first der, Nat. Theol., pp. 46-61. 
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CHAPTER XIV-That in order to a Knowledge of God we must use 
the Method of Negative Differentiation * 
F TER showing that there is a First Being, whom we call God, we 


must enquire into the conditions of His existence. We must use the 

method of negative differentiation, particularly in the consideration 
of the divine substance. For the divine substance, by its immensity, trans- 
cends every form that our intellect can realise; and thus we cannot appre- 
hend it by knowing what it is, but we have some sort of knowledge of it by 
knowing what it is not.— The more we can negatively differentiate it, or the 
more attributes we can strike off from it in our mind, the more we approach 
to a knowledge of it: for we know each thing more perfectly, the fuller view 
we have of its differences as compared with other things; for each thing has 
in itself a proper being, distinét from all others. Hence in dealing with things 
that we can define, we first place them in some genus, by which we know 
in general what the thing is; and afterwards we add the differentias whereby 
the thing is distinguished from other things; and thus is achieved a com- 
plete knowledge of the substance of the thing. But because in the study of 
the divine substance we cannot fix upon anything for a genus (Chap. XXV), 
nor can we mark that substance off from other things by affirmative diffe- 
rentias, we must determine it by negative differentias. In affirmative 
differentias one limits the extension of another, and brings us nearer to a com- 
plete designation of the thing under enquiry, inasmuch as it makes that thing 
differ from more and more things. And the same holds good also of negative 
differentias. For example, we may say that God is not an accident, in that 
He is distinguished from all accidents; then if we add that He is not a body, 
we shall further distinguish Him from some substances; and so in order by 
such negations He will be further distinguished from everything besides 
Himself; and then there will be a proper notion of His substance, when He 
shall be known as distinct from all. Still it will not be a perfect knowledge, 
because He will not be known for what He is in Himself. 

To proceed therefore in the knowledge of God by way of negative diffe- 
rentiation, let us take as a principle what has been shown in a previous 
chapter, that God is altogether immovable, which is confirmed also by the 
authority of Holy Scripture. For it is said: I am the Lord and change not 
(Mal. 111, 6) ; With whom there 1s no change (James i, 17); God is not as man, 
that he should change (Num. xxiii, 19).§ 


* «Negative differentiation,’ the chapter will ex- signifies it imperfectly, as creatures also represent it 


plain the phrase. In St Thomas it is remotio. imperfedtly.” 
+ St Gregory Nazianzen, in one of his poems, t Not every notion can be absolutely denied of 
calls God “one and all things and nothing.” God, as ‘spirit,’ ‘ power,’ ‘wise,’ ‘just.’ Although He 


In the Summa Theologica, B. 1, q. 13, art. 2,St is none of these things in a purely human sense, He is 
Thomas guards his statement thus: “Of the names all of them in a more excellent way. 
that are predicated of God absolutely and affirma- § St Thomas passes from ‘immovable’ to ‘im- 
tively, as ‘good,’ ‘wise,’ and the like, some have said mutable.’ Aristotle (Physics, vii, 2), distinguishes 
that all such names are invented rather to remove three sorts of ‘motion’: ‘local motion’ (now the 
something from God than to posit anythingin Him. subjeét matter of dynamics) ; ‘change,’ or ‘motion 


.... But this account is unsatisfactory....And in quality’ (now the matter of chemistry) ; ‘growth 
therefore we must say otherwise, that such names do and decay,’ or ‘motion in quantity’ (matter of 
signify the divine substance.... but fail to repre- biology). Thus three incongruous things were la- 
sent it perfectly. ... None of them is a perfect ex- _belled with one name, to the prejudice of science for 


pression of the substance of God, but each of them many centuries. 
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CHAPTER XV-That God is Eternal 


| “\HE beginning of anything and its ceasing to be is brought about 
by motion or change. But it has been shown that God is altogether 
unchangeable: He is therefore eternal, without beginning or end.* 

2. Those things alone are measured by time which are in motion, inas- 
much as time is an enumeration of motion.t But God is altogether without 
motion, and therefore is not measured by time. Therefore in Him it is im- 
possible to fix any 4efore or after: He has no dezg after not bemg, nor can He 
have any vot being after demg, nor can any succession be found in His being, 
because all this is unintelligible without time. He is therefore without be- 
ginning and without end, having all His being at once, wherein consists the 
essence of eternity. 

3. If at some time God was not, and afterwards was, He was brought 
forth by some cause from not being to being. But not by Himself, because 
what is not cannot do anything. But if by another, that other is prior to 
Him. But it has been shown that God is the First Cause; therefore He did 
not begin to be: hence neither will He cease to be; because what always has 
been has the force of being always. 

4. We see in the world some things which are possible to be and not to 
be. But everything that is possible to be has a cause: for seeing that of itself 
it is open to two alternatives, being and not being; if being is to be assigned 
to it, that must be from some cause. But we cannot proceed to infinity in 
a series of causes: therefore we must posit something that necessarily is. Now 
everything necessary either has the cause of its necessity from elsewhere,{ or 
not from elsewhere, but is of itself necessary. But we cannot proceed to in- 
finity in the enumeration of things necessary that have the cause of their 
necessity from elsewhere: therefore we must come to some first thing neces- 
sary, that is of itself necessary; and that is God. Therefore God is eternal, 
since everything that is of itself necessary is eternal. 

Hence the Psalmist: But thou, O Lord, abidest for ever: thou art the 
self-same, and thy years shall not fail (Ps. ci, 13-28). 


CHAPTER XVI-That in God there 1s no Passtve Potentiality$ 


VERYTHING that has in its substance an admixture of potentiality, 

to the extent that it has potentiality is liable not to be: because what 

can be, can also not be. But God in Himself cannot not be, seeing that 
He is everlasting ; therefore there is in God no potentiality. 


* But all our experience of life involves change. _ existence of something else, which may or may not be. 
Our experience lends itself more readily to the con- § Potentia passiva, the Aristotelian ‘ potentiality’ in 
ception of eternal death than of eternal life. To our its opposition to ‘aét.’ Taken actively, the word po- 
eye, the motionless and changeless is the dead, the _fentia is to be rendered ‘power,’ not ‘potentiality.’ 
effete and exhausted, or the inanimate. Yet we dare As God possesses the power to create whatever can 
to predicate eternity of a /iping God! The difficulty be made at all, there is in Him the promise and po- 
is met in the next chapter, where it is argued that _ tency of all possible being. In Him all things that are 
God is pure aéuality, an activity and life so full as to or ever can be exist ‘eminently and virtually.’ He is 
be above change. all that they are, but in a better and more excellent 

t “An enumeration of motion in respect of be- | way,—in some such way as a seal is in regard of all 
fore and after,” says Aristotle, PAysics, iv, 11 ult. the impressions that ever can be taken of it, or asa 
The unit in this enumeration is one revolution of the _ king in regard of a viceroy or lord-lieutenant: so much 
earth on its axis. so that actual creation makes no addition to God, 

} In which case it is what Aristotle calls ‘not ab- _ or to the sum total of Being absolutely speaking.—Cf. 
solutely necessary, but following necessarily’ uponthe Isa, xl. 
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2. Although in order of time that which is sometimes in potentiality, 
sometimes in actuality, is in potentiality before it is in actuality, yet, abso- 
lutely speaking, actuality is prior to potentiality,* because potentiality does 
not bring itself into actuality, but is brought into actuality by something 
which is already in a¢ctuality.t Everything therefore that is any way in po- 
tentiality has something else prior to it. But God is the First Being and the 
First Cause, and therefore has not in Himself any admixture of potentiality. 

4. Everything acts inasmuch as it is in actuality.[ Whatever then is not 
all actuality, does not aét by its whole self, but by something of itself. But what 
does not act by its whole self, is not a prime agent; for it aéts by participa- 
tion in something else, not by its own essence. The prime agent then, which 
is God, has no admixture of potentiality, but is pure actuality. 

6. We see that there is that in the world which passes from potentiality 
to actuality. But it does not educe itself from potentiality to actuality, be- 
cause what is in potentiality is not as yet, and therefore cannot act. There- 
fore there must be some other prior thing, whereby this thing may be 
brought out from potentiality to actuality. And again, if this further thing 
is going out from potentiality to actuality, there must be posited before it 
yet some other thing, whereby it may be reduced to actuality. But this pro- 
cess cannot go on for ever: therefore we must come to something that is 
only in actuality, and nowise in potentiality ; and that we call God.§ 


CHAPTER XVIUI-That in God there is no Composition 


N every compound there must be actuality and potentiality. For a plu- 

rality of things cannot become one thing, unless there be actuality and 

potentiality. For things that are not one absolutely, are not actually united 
except by being in a manner tied up together or driven together: in which 
case the parts thus got together are in potentiality in respect of union; for 
they combine actually, after having been potentially combinable. But in God 
there is no potentiality: therefore there is not in Him any composition.|| 

3. Every compound is potentially soluble in respeét of its being com- 
pound, although in some cases there may be some other fact that stands in 
the way of dissolution. But what is soluble is in potentiality not to be, which 
cannot be said of God, seeing that He is of Himself a necessary Being. 


CHAPTER XX-That God is Incorporeal 


VERY corporeal thing, being extended, is compound and has parts. 
But God is not compound: therefore He is not anything corporeal. 
5. According to the order of objeéts is the order and distin¢étion 
of powers : therefore above all sensible objects there is some intelligible objeét, 


* «Atuality is prior to potentiality.’ The whole § This last is in substance the whole argument 
metaphysical proof of the existence of God may be of Chap. XIII. St Thomas is thinking of such an in- 
said to be summed up in these words. stance in the first place as the birth of a child, or the 

t A metaphysical and therefore more general state- growth of a crop of wheat. Intelleétual agents have 
ment of the physical law of inertia. some limited power of educing themselves from po- 


t ‘Every agent acts inasmuch as it is in actuality,’ _tentiality to actuality, e.g., from armed peace to war: 
is a favourite axiom of the schoolmen, to which there but their case is not under consideration here. 
is a reciprocal: ‘Everything that is a€ted upon is | Read: “Non enim plura possunt fieri unum, 
a€ted upon inasmuch as it is in potentiality’: which nisi aliquid ibi sit actus et aliquid potentia. Que 
is also put thus, ‘Everything received is received ac- enim non sunt unum simpliciter, actu non uni- 
cording to the mode of the recipient.’ ‘To be in  untur, nisi quasi colligata vel sicut congregata: in 
actuality,’ is something akin to the modern conception quibus etiam ipse partes congregate sunt sicut in 
of ‘energy.’ Every agent then aéts according to its potentia respectu unionis.” 
proximately available energy. A man does only what 
he is ‘up to doing.’ \ 
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existing in the nature of things. But every corporeal thing existing in nature 
is sensible: therefore there is determinable above all corporeal things some- 
thing nobler than they. If therefore God is corporeal, He is not the first and 
greatest Being.* 

With this demonstrated truth divine authority also agrees. For it is said: 
God is a spirit (John iv, 24): To the King of ages, immortal, invisible, only God 
(1 Tim. i, 17): The invisible things of God are understood and discerned by the 
things that are made (Rom. i, 29). For the things that are discerned, not by 
sight but by understanding, are incorporeal. 

Hereby is destroyed the error of the first natural philosophers, who posited 
none but material causes. The Gentiles also are refuted, who set up the ele- 
ments of the world, and the powers therein existing, for gods; also the 
follies of the Anthropomorphite heretics, who figured God under bodily 
lineaments; also of the Manicheans, who thought God was an infinite sub- 
stance of light diffused through infinite space. The occasion of all these 
errors was that, in thinking of divine things, men came under the influence 
of the imagination, which can be cognisant only of bodily likeness. And 
therefore we must transcend imagination in the study of things incorporeal. 


CHAPTER XXI-That God is His own Essence + 


N everything that is not its own essence, quiddity, or nature, there 

must be some composition. For since in everything its own essence is 

contained,—if in anything there were contained nothing but its essence, 
the whole of that thing would be its essence, and so itself would be its own 
essence. If then anything is not its own essence, there must be something in 
that thing besides its essence, and so there must be in it composition. Hence 
also the essence in compound things is spoken of as a part, as humanity in 
man. But it has been shown that in God there is no composition. God there- 
fore is His own essence. 

2. That alone is reckoned to be beyond the essence of a thing, which does 
not enter into its definition: for the definition declares what the thing essen- 
tially is. But the accidents of a thing are the only points about it which fall 
not within the definition: therefore the accidents are the only points about 
a thing besides its essence. But in God there are no accidents, as will be 
shown (Chap. XXIII) : therefore there is nothing in Him besides His essence. 

3. The forms that are not predicable of subsistent things, whether in the 
universal or in the singular, are forms that do not of themselves subsist singly, 
individualised in themselves. It is not said that Socrates or man or animal is 
whiteness ; because whiteness is not anything subsisting singly in itself, but 
is individualised by the substance in which it exists. Also the essences or 
quiddities of genera or species are individualised according to the definite 
matter of this or that individual, although the generic or specific quiddity 
includes form and matter in general: hence it is not said that Socrates or 
man is humanity. But the Divine Essence is something existing singly by 
itself, and individualised in itself, as will be shown (Chap. XLII). The Di- 
vine Essence therefore is predicated of God in such a way that it can be 
said: ‘God is His own essence.’ { 


* I have not translated the rest of this long chap- t That is to say, whatever God is, He essentially 
ter, founded as most of it is upon Aristotelian physics. is, which cannot be said of man: for there are many 
One leading charaéteristic of bodies, inertia, may be things in and about every man over and above what 
confidently fixed upon as not predicable of the Su- _ is essential to his being man. 
preme Being. {t Humanity is not man, but Deity is God. In 
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CHAPTER XXII-That in God Existence and Essence ts the same* 


T has been shown above (Chap. XV, n. 4) that there is an Existence 

which of itself necessarily is; and that is God. If this existence, which 

necessarily is, is contained in some essence not identical with it, then 
either it is dissonant and at variance with that essence, as subsistent exis- 
tence is at variance with the essence of whiteness ; or it is consonant with and 
akin to that essence, as existence in something other than itself is consonant 
with whiteness. In the former case, the existence which of itself necessarily 
is will not attach to that essence, any more than subsistent existence will 
attach to whiteness. In the latter case, either such existence must depend on 
the essence, or both existence and essence depend on another cause, or the 
essence must depend on the existence. The former two suppositions are 
against the idea of a being which of itself necessarily is; because, if it de- 
pends on another thing, it no longer is necessarily. From the third supposi- 
tion it follows that that essence is accidental and adventitious to the thing 
which of itself necessarily is; because all that follows upon the being of a 
thing is accidental to it ; and thus the supposed essence will not be the essence 
at all. God therefore has no essence that is not His existence. 

2. Everything is by its own existence. Whatever then is not its own 
existence does not of itself necessarily exist. But God does of Himself ne- 
cessarily exist: therefore God is His own existence. 

4. ‘Existence’ denotes a certain actuality: for a thing is not said to ‘be’ 
for what it is potentially, but for what it is actually. But everything to which 
there attaches an actuality, existing as something different from it, stands to 
the same as potentiality to actuality. If then the divine essence is something 
else than its own existence, it follows that essence and existence in God stand 
to one another as potentiality and actuality. But it has been shown that in God 
there is nothing of potentiality (Chap. XVI), but that He is pure actuality. 
Therefore God’s essence is not anything else but His existence.T 

5. Everything that cannot be except by the concurrence of several things 
is compound. But nothing in which essence is one thing, and existence 


every man, besides his humanity, or specific nature, 
there are his individual chara¢teristics (accidentia indt- 
yiduantia). God is not made up of a specific nature 
with individual chara¢teristics. 

* That is to say, it is the same thing for God to 
be at all and to be exaétly what He is. ‘Godhead’ 
and ‘this God’ are identical. No one possibly could 
be God save Him alone who actually is God. In God 
the ideal order and the aétual order coincide, the 
order of thought (essence) and the order of being 
(existence). 

t This distinétion of actuality and potentiality is 
the saving of philosophy. Even physical science in our 
day has found ‘ potential’ a convenient term. The 
distinction is heedlessly abolished by those who put 
activity for being, and seem to think that the human 
mind itself would perish the moment it ceased to 
at, as though there could be no reality that was not 
a€tualised. But perfect actuality can be nothing less 
than God: so that if actuality alone exists without 
potentiality, God alone exists. Nature by the institu- 
tion of sleep teaches us to distinguish the potential 
from the actual. If mind may be dormant and yet 
not cease to be, so may the objects of mind be dor- 
mant—unobserved by human sense, unpictured in 
human imagination, unrecalled in human memory, 


or even wholly out of the ken of human knowledge, 
—and still really and truly be, as “permanent possi- 
bilities of sensation” or of cognition. This phrase of 
J. S. Mill is felicitous, if we remember, as he did 
not, that a “permanent possibility” is something 
raised above nothingness. Here then we have the 
confutation of idealism, of Berkeley and Kant and 
all their tribe. Phenomena, or appearances, cannot 
be aéual to man except as objects of sensation or 
other human cognition: but they may very well be 
and are potential, observable though unobserved, out 
of all human mind. Potentiality however cannot be 
mere potentiality : it must rest on something actual. 
The actuality on which potential phenomena, ap- 
pearances or accidents rest, is the substance in which 
they inhere. 

The horns then of idealism are broken. Sudje@ 
is not percipere ; objeé is not percipi. If any one claims 
the liberty of using such a terminology, he must at 
least be brought to an admission that there is much 
of Mind which is not swbye4 in his sense, and much 
of Matter that is not ode&. Mind and Matter are 
like sea and land, two vast potentialities. They meet 
on the coast-line: but the coast-line of percipere and 
percipi is far from being the whole reality. 
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another, can be except by the concurrence of several things, to wit, essence 
and existence. Therefore everything in which essence is one thing, and 
existence another, is compound. But God is not compound, as has been 
shown (Chap. XVIII). Therefore the very existence of God is His essence. 

This sublime truth was taught by the Lord to Moses (Exod. iu, 13, 14): 
If they say to me, What 1s bis name? what shall I say to them? Thus shalt thou 
say to the children of Israel: He who is hath sent me to you: showing this to be 
His proper name, He who 7s. But every name is given to show the nature or 
essence of some thing. Hence it remains that the very existence or being of 
God is His essence or nature. 


CHAPTER XXIII-Thar in God there 1s no Accident 


VERYTHING that is in a thing accidentally has a cause for its being 

therein, seeing that it is beside the essence of the thing wherein it is. 

If then there is anything in God accidentally, this must be by some 
cause. Either therefore the cause of the accident is the Divinity itself, or 
something else. If something else, that something must act upon the divine 
substance: for nothing induces any form, whether substantial or accidental, 
in any recipient, except by acting in some way upon it, because acting is 
nothing else than making something actually be, which is by a form. Thus 
God will be a¢ted upon and moved by some agent, which is against the 
conclusions of Chapter XIII. But if the divine substance itself is the cause 
of the accident supposed to be in it, then,—inasmuch as it cannot possibly 
be the cause of it in so far as it is the recipient of it, because at that rate 
the same thing in the same respect would a€tualise itself,—then this acci- 
dent, supposed to be in God, needs must be received by Him in one respect 
and caused by Him in another, even as things corporeal receive their proper 
accidents by the virtue of their matter, and cause them by their form. Thus 
then God will be compound, the contrary of which has been above proved.* 

4. In whatever thing anything is accidentally, that thing is in some way 
changeable in its nature: for accident as such may be and may not be in the 
thing in which it is. If then God has anything attaching to Him acciden- 
tally, it follows that He is changeable, the contrary of which has above been 
proved (Chap. XIII, XV). 

5. A thing into which an accident enters, is not all and everything that 
is contained in itself: because accident is not of the essence of the subject. 
But God zs whatever He Aas in Himself. Therefore in God there is no acci- 
dent.—The premises are proved thus. Everything is found more excellently 
in cause than in effect.t But God is cause of all: therefore whatever is in 
Him is found there in the most excellent way possible. But what most per- 
fectly attaches to a thing is the very thing itself. This unity of identity is 
more perfect than the substantial union of one element with another, e.g., of 
form with matter; and that union again is more perfect than the union that 
comes of one thing being accidentally in another. It remains therefore that 
God is whatever He has. 


* A body, according to St Thomas, is made up t Shakespeare’s genius was a better thing than 
of a potential subject, called ‘matter,’ connaturally Shakespeare’s Osseo. Ordinarily, the cause is not 
extended in space ; and further of an actuating prin- permanently exhausted by the effort of causation; 
ciple of energy, called ‘substantial form,’ which is so more remains behind than has been put into the 
united to the potential subject, or ‘matter,’ that the _ effect. A man is more proud of what he can do than 
latter thereby becomes an individual body within a of what he has done. There would be small satisfac- 
definite species, deriving its power of action from the tion in viewing a work of your mind, or of your 
‘substantial form,’ or principle of energy. hands, if you felt that your hand had lost its cun- 

ning, and your mind was now effete. 
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Hence Augustine (De Trinitate, v, c. 4, mn. 5): “There is nothing 
accidental in God, because there is nothing changeable or perishable.” The 
showing forth of this truth is the confutation of sundry Saracen jurists, who 
suppose certain ‘“‘ideas” superadded to the Divine Essence.* 


CHAP. XXIV—That the Existence of God cannot be charaterised 
by the addition of any Substantial Differentia + 


T is impossible for anything actually to be, unless all things exist whereby 

its substantial being is characterised. An animal cannot actually be with- 

out being either a rational or an irrational animal. Hence the Platonists, 
in positing Ideas, did not posit self-existent Ideas of genera, seeing that genera 
are characterised and brought to specific being by addition of essential diffe- 
rentias ; but they posited self-existent Ideas of species alone, seeing that for 
the (further) characterising of species (in the individuals belonging to it) 
there is no need of essential differentias.{ If then the existence of God is 
characterised and receives an essential characteristic by the addition of some- 
thing else, that existence will not of itself a¢tually be except by having that 
other thing superadded to it. But the existence of God is His own very 
substance, as has been shown. It would follow that the substance of God 
could not actually be except by something supervening upon it; and thence 
the further conclusion would ensue that the substance of God is not of itself 
necessarily existent, the contrary of which has been shown above (Chap. 
AV; n. 4). 

zm Everything that needs something superadded to enable it to be, is in 
potentiality in respect of that addition. Now the divine substance is not in 
any way in potentiality, as has been shown (Chap. XVI), but God’s own 
substance is God’s own being. Therefore His existence cannot be charac- 
terised by any superadded substantial characteristic. 


CHAPTER XXV-That God is not in any Genus 
VERYTHING that is in any genus has something in it whereby the 


nature of the genus is characterised and reduced to species: for there 
is nothing in the genus that is not in some species of it. But this is 
impossible in God, as has been shown in the previous chapter. 

2. If God is in any genus, He is either in the genus of accident or the 
genus of substance. He is not in the genus of accident, for an accident can- 
not be the first being and the first cause. Again, He cannot be in the genus 
of substance: for the substance that is a genus is not mere existence: § other- 
wise every substance would be its own existence, since the idea of the genus 
is maintained in all that is contained under the genus: at that rate no sub- 


scale, but no ideal animal. The former is specific in 


* Intentiones. For intentio, meaning idea, see B. I, 
reference to Socrates, the latter would be generic. The 


Chap. LIII. The reference is to archetypal ideas of 


creation, something akin to the Platonic Ideas, the 
“multitude of things intelligible,” discussed in Chap. 
L-LV of this book. The ‘Saracen jurists’ (Sarace- 
norum in jure loquentium) are apparently Avicenna 
and his school, against whom these chapters are 
directed. 

t This and the next chapter go to show that the 
logical arrangement is inapplicable to God, by which 
genus and differentia together constitute the species or 
definition, as animal and rational make up man. 

t There is an ideal or typical man in the Platonic 


type stops at the species. This piece of Platonism 1s 
not formulated in the writings of Plato. 

§ There is always an ambiguity in this term of 
‘mere existence,’ ipsum esse, adto TO elvat. Either it 
means ens abstractissimum, the thinnest and shallowest 
of concepts, denoting the barest removal from no- 
thingness : or it is ens plenissimum, being that includes 
(virtually at least) all other being, as the Platonic 
aito TO Kadov Virtually includes all beauty. In this 
latter sense the term is predicable of God alone. In 
God ‘mere existence’ means pure actuality. 
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stance would be caused by another, which is impossible (Chapp. XIII, XV). 
But God is mere existence: therefore He is not in any genus. 

3. Whatever is in a genus differs in point of existence from other things 
that are in the same genus: otherwise genus would not be predicated of 
several things. But all things that are in the same genus must agree in the 
quiddity, or essence, of the genus: because of them all genus 1s predicated so 
as to answer the question what (guid) each thing is.* Therefore the exis- 
tence of each thing that exists in a genus is something over and above the 
quiddity of the genus. But that is impossible in God. 20 

4. Everything is placed in a genus by reason of its quiddity. But the 
quiddity of God is His own mere (full) existence.[ Now a thing is not 
ranked in a genus on the score of mere (bare) existence: otherwise ‘being,’ 
in the sense of mere (bare) existence, would be a genus. But that ‘being’ 
cannot be a genus is proved in this way. If ‘being’ were a genus, some 
differentia would have to be found to reduce it to species. But no differentia 
participates in its genus: I mean, genus is never comprehended in the idea 
of the differentia: because at that rate genus would be put twice over in 
the definition of the species.§ Differentia then must be something over and 
above what is understood in the idea of genus. Now nothing can be over 
and above what is understood by the idea of ‘being’; since ‘being’ enters into 
the conceivability of all things whereof it is predicated, and thus can be 
limited by no differentia. | 

Hence it is also apparent that God cannot be defined, because every de- 
finition is by genus and differentias. It is apparent also that there can be no 
demonstration of God except through some effect of His produétion : because 
the principle of demonstration is a definition of the thing defined. 


CHAPTER XXVI-That God is not the formal or abstraG being of 
all things 


HINGS are not distinguished from one another in so far as they all 
have being, because in this they all agree. If therefore things do differ 
from one another, either ‘being’ itself must be specified by certain 
added differentias, so that different things have a different specific being; or 


* Quod quid est, ro ti Hv elvor, where guod isa —adually existent being. Being in this latter sense of 
clumsy equivalent for ro. what adtually exists cannot be a genus, because the 
t God is mere and sheer existence, not existence whole apparatus of genus, species and differentia be- 
modelled upon some quiddity (Chap. XXII). In this longs to the business of definition; and definition 
study it should be borne in mind that ‘essence’ re- does not lay down actual existence (esse), but ideal 
presents the ideal order: ‘existence’ the actual. God _ being (essentia). It is no part of the definition of a 
is the unity of essence and existence, of the ideal and triangle to state that any such things as triangles do 
the actual; the point at which the potential finally actually exist. Therefore we read in this chapter 
vanishes into the actual. In every existent being, (n. 3): “The existence of each thing that exists in 
under God, there is an admixture of potentiality. a genus is something over and above the quiddity of 
This is to be kept steadily in view in bringing St the genus.” In other words, ‘existence’ lies outside 
Thomas to bear upon Kant and Hegel. every possible generic notion. Nor again can being 
{ If God and the creatures were included in one _ in the sense of what is in thought be a genus, because 
genus, the genus could not be the ‘full existence’ such conceptual being penetrates and pervades the 
(esse plenissinum) of God, for that is not predicable whole ideal order, to which genus, species and diffe- 
of the creature. We should have to fall back upon rentia belong: it is the fundamental notion of the 
the other meaning of ipsum esse, namely, ‘bare exis- order, and appears everywhere, and therefore cannot 
tence,’ and upon that St Thomas argues. be screened off as a genus.—See Metaphysics in the 
§ As if we took ‘living’ for a differentia attach- Stonyhurst Series of “Manuals of Catholic Philoso- 
able to the genus ‘animal,’ and so formed a species phy,” pp. 35-38. 
‘living animal.’ {| God cannot be ‘demonstrated’ in the Aristote- 
|| Being means anything and everything that in lian sense, as truths are demonstrated in the exact 
any way is, and can at all be said to be removed _ sciences, notably mathematics. You can demonstrate 
from the merest nothing. There is deing in thought,— in this sense nothing but what you thoroughly com- 
conceptual, or ideal being; and there is being of thing, prehend. 
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things must differ in this that ‘being itself attaches to specifically different 
natures. The first alternative is impossible, because no addition can be made 
to ‘being,’ in the way that differentia is added to genus, as has been said 
(Chap. XXV, n. 4). It remains therefore that things differ in that they have 
different natures, to which ‘being’ accrues differently. But the divine being 
is not something accessory to any nature, but is the very nature or essence 
of God (Chap. XXII). If therefore the divine being were the formal and ab- 
stract being of all things, all things would have to be absolutely one.* 

4. What is common to many is not anything over and above the many 
except in thought alone. For example, ‘animal’ is not anything over and 
above Socrates and Plato and other animals, except in the mind that appre- 
hends the form of ‘animal’ despoiled of all individualising and specifying 
marks: for what is really animal is man: otherwise it would follow that in 
Plato there were several animals, to wit, animal in general, and man in 
general, and Plato himself. Much less then is bare being in general anything 
over and above all existing things, except in the mind alone. If then God be 
being in general, God will be nothing more than a logical entity, something 
that exists in the mind alone. 

This error is set aside by the teaching of Holy Scripture, which con- 
fesses God /ofty and high (Isa. vi, 1), and that He is above a// (Rom. ix, 5). 
For if He is the being of all, then He is something of all, not above all. 
The supporters of this error are also cast out by the same sentence which 
casts out idolaters, who gave the incommunicable name of God to stocks and 
stones (Wisd. xiv, 8, 21). For if God were the being of all, it would not be 
more truly said, ‘A stone isa being,’ than ‘A stone is God.’ 

What has led men into this error is a piece of faulty reasoning. For, see- 
ing that what is common to many is specialised and individualised by addi- 
tion, they reckoned that the divine being, to which no addition is made, 
was not any individual being, but was the general being of all things: fail- 
ing to observe that what is common or universal cannot really exist without 
addition, but merely is viewed by the mind without addition. ‘Animal’ can- 
not be without ‘rational’ or ‘irrational’ as a differentia, although it may be 
thought of without these differentias.— Moreover, though the universal 
be thought of without addition, yet not without susceptibility of addition. 
‘Animal’ would not be a genus if no differentia could be added to it; and so 
of other generic names. But the divine being is without addition, not onl 
in thought, but also zz rerum natura; and not only without addition, but 
without even susceptibility of addition. Hence from this very faét, that He 
neither receives nor can receive addition, we may rather conclude that God 
is not being in general, but individual being: for by this very fact His being 
is distinguished from all other beings, that nothing can be added to it 
(Chap. XXIV). 


* If all things agreed in being—and that the di- Deo Creatore, the Vatican Council anathematises any 
vine being—all things would agree also in nature,since | who say that “God is a universal or indefinite being, 
the being of God is simply identical with His nature. which by self-determination constitutes the universe.” 
Agreeing at once in being and in nature, they would t This statement, along with the previous (n. 4), 
agree all over, all would be absolutely one, and one is St Thomas’s repudiation of ultra-realism, a doctrine 
great and sole Reality would pervade and constitute with which the schoolmen are often charged, as 
the universe. To erect such a ‘Reality,’ or Idea,’ or though they gave the objects of universal concepts, 
‘Absolute,’ and then to proclaim it God, is panthe- as universal, a place in rerum natura. The neo-Kan- 
ism. St Thomas argues that this all-pervading entity _ tian school, identifying reality with thought, may be 
is not the universe, still less is it God: it has no con- _more open to the accusation. Is not the old mediz- 
crete existence whatever : it is the shallowest, poorest val strife about ‘universals’ still being waged under 
and barest of the mind’s creations, extending to and__ other names? 
denoting everything, and therefore meaning and com- Modern scholars make a great difficulty of ad- 
prehending next to nothing. In its fourth canon, De mitting that the “common element” in a number 
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CHAPTER XXVIII-That God is Universal Perfection 


S all perfection and nobility is in a thing inasmuch as the thing is, 

so every defect is in a thing inasmuch as the thing in some manner 

is not. As then God has being in its totality, so not-being is totally 
removed from Him, because the measure in which a thing has being is the 
measure of its removal from not-being. Therefore all defect is absent from 
God: He is therefore universal perfeétion. 

2. Everything imperfect must proceed from something perfect : therefore 
the First Being must be most perfect. 

3. Everything is perfect inasmuch as it is in a¢tuality ; imperfect, inas- 
much as it is in potentiality, with privation of actuality. That then which 
is nowise in potentiality, but is pure actuality, must be most perfect; and 
such is God.* 

4. Nothing aéts except inasmuch as it is in actuality: ation therefore 
follows the measure of aCtuality in the agent. It is impossible therefore for 
any effect that is brought into being by aétion to be of a nobler actuality 
than is the actuality of the agent. It is possible though for the actuality of 
the effect to be less perfect than the actuality of the aéting cause, inasmuch 
as action may be weakened on the part of the object to which it is termi- 
nated, or upon which it is spent. Now in the category of efficient causation 
everything is reducible ultimately to one cause, which is God, of whom are 
all things. Everything therefore that a¢tually is in any other thing must be 
found in God much more eminently than in the thing itself; God then is 
most perfect. 

Hence the answer given to Moses by the Lord, when he sought to see 
the divine face or glory: I wi// show thee all good (Exod. xxxiii, 19). 


CHAPTER XXIX—How Likeness to God may be found in 
Creatures 


FFECTS disproportionate to their causes do not agree with them in 
name and essence. And yet some likeness must be found between such 
effects and their causes: for it is of the nature of an agent to do some- 
thing like itself. Thus also God gives to creatures all their perfections; 
and thereby He has with all creatures a likeness, and an unlikeness at the 
same time. For this point of likeness, however, it is more proper to say that 
the creature is like God than that God is like the creature. For-that is said 


of similar objects, e.g., of dogs, can be thought of fection is perfect self-realisation, in the sense of every 


“without addition” of colour, size, and other points, 
which go to individualise skis dog. Take all those 
points away, they say, and you have nothing left. 
Certainly you have no picture in the imagination 
left. But cursory, rapid thinking,—and such is our 
usual thinking,—is done without any picture in the 
imagination ; we think vaguely, or, as Cardinal New- 
man in the Grammar of Assent calls it, “notionally.” 
Only in vivid thought is a sensible picture in the 
imagination formed, and the apprehension becomes 
what Newman calls “real.” The object then appears 
with its individualising features upon the imaginative 
canvas, the mind meanwhile remarking to itself that 
this figure, e.g., of this dog, is a specimen or type, to 
which other objects will conform with various differ- 
ences. 


* It does not follow from this that human per- 
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power being realised to the utmost. The powers of 
man are many, not all of equally high quality. The 
utmost realisation of one might and would interfere 
with the realisation of another: the baser might be 
brought out to the loss of nobler and better: the 
perfection of man is a harmony of powers, which 
implies both use and restraint of them severally ac- 
cording to the excellence of their several functions. 
In man, much must be left in potentiality, if the 
best actuality that he is capable of is to be realised. 
In an orchestra, where every instrument played (or 
brayed) continuously at its loudest, the result would 
be din indescribable, a maximum of noise with a 
minimum of music. Perfection is actuality up to stan- 
dard. In a finite nature, the standard imposes limita- 
tions, according to the Aristotelian canon of the 
golden mean, a canon not framed for the infinite. 
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to be like a thing, which possesses its quality or form. Since then that which 
is found to perfeétion in God is found in other beings by some manner of 
imperfect participation, the said point of likeness belongs to God absolutely, 
but not so to the creature. And thus the creature has what belongs to God, 
and is rightly said to be like to God: but it cannot be said that God has 
what belongs to the creature, nor is it fitting to say that God is like the 
creature ; as we do not say that a man is like his picture, and yet his picture 
is rightly pronounced to be like him. 


CHAPTER XXX-What Names can be predicated of God 


E may further consider what may be said or not said of God, or 

what may be said of Him only, what again may be said of God 

and at the same time also of other beings. Inasmuch as every per- 
fection of the creature may be found in God, although in another and a more 
excellent way, it follows that whatever names absolutely denote perfection 
without defect, are predicated of God and of other beings, as for instance, 
‘goodness, ‘wisdom,’ ‘being,’ and the like. But whatever names denote such 
perfection with the addition of a mode proper to creatures, cannot be predi- 
cated of God except by way of similitude and metaphor, whereby the attri- 
butes of one thing are wont to be adapted to another, as when a man is 
called a ‘block’ for the denseness of his understanding. Of this sort are all 
names imposed to denote the species of a created thing, as ‘man,’ and 
‘stone’: for to every species is due its own proper mode of perfection and 
being. In like manner also whatever names denote properties that are caused 
in things by their proper specific principles,* cannot be predicated of God 
otherwise than metaphorically. But the names that express such perfe¢ctions 
with that mode of supereminent excellence in which they appertain to God, 
are predicated of God alone, as for instance, ‘Sovereign Good,’ ‘First Being,’ 
and the like. I say that some of the aforesaid names imply perfection with- 
out defect, if we consider that which the name was imposed to signify. But 
if we consider the mode of signification, every name is attended with defect: 
for by a name we express things as we conceive them in our understanding: 
but our understanding, taking its beginning of knowledge from sensible ob- 
jects, does not transcend that mode which it finds in such sensible. objects. 
In them the form is one thing, and that which has the form another. The 
form, to be sure, is simple, but imperfect, as not subsisting by itself: while 
that which has the form subsists, but is not simple—nay, is concrete and 
composite.t Hence whatever our understanding marks as subsisting, it marks 
in the concrete: what it marks as simple, it marks, not as something that 1s, 
but as that whereby something is.] And thus in every name that we utter, if 
we consider the mode of signification, there is found an imperfection that 
does not attach to God, although the thing signified may attach to God in 
some eminent way, as appears in the name ‘goodness’ and ‘good.’ ‘Goodness’ 
denotes something as not subsisting by itself : ‘good,’ something as concrete 
and composite. In this respect, then, no name befits God suitably except 
in respect of that which the name is imposed to signify. Such names there- 
fore may be both affirmed and denied of God, affirmed on account of the 


* e.g., space-enclosing as a property of triangles. essence and existence. Thus, in creation, the abstra@ 
+ Concretionem habens. The concrete to St Thomas alone is simple, concrete being is compound. 
means the composite. Any existing created substance, t Thus the concrete man is something that is: the 
as he teaches, is compounded of specific nature and abstract Aumanity is that whereby man is man, not 
individualising notes, of actuality and potentiality, of something that is by itself. 
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meaning of the name, denied on account of the mode of signification. But 
the mode of supereminence, whereby the said perfections are found in God, 
cannot be signified by the names imposed by us, except either by negation, 
as when we call God ‘eternal’ or ‘infinite,’ or by reference or comparison of 
Him to other things, as when He is called the ‘First Cause’ or the ‘Sove- 
reign Good.’ For we cannot take in (capere)* of God what He is, but what 
He is not, and how other beings stand related to Him. 


CHAPTER XXXI-That the Plurality of divine Names is not 
inconsistent with the Simplicity of the Divine Being 


HE perfections proper to other things in respect of their several 
forms must be attributed to God in respeét of His productivity 
alone, which produ¢tivity is no other than His essence. Thus then 
God is called ‘wise,’ not only in respeét of His producing wisdom, but be- 
cause, in so far as we are wise, we imitate in some measure His produc- 
tivity, which makes us wise. But He is not called ‘stone,’ though He has 
made stones, because in the name of ‘stone’ is understood a determinate 
mode of being wherein a stone is distinguished from God. Still a stone is an 
imitation of God its cause, in being, in goodness, and other such respects. 
Something of the sort may be found in the cognitive and a¢tive powers of 
man. The intellect by its one power knows all that the sentient part knows 
by several powers, and much more besides. Also, the higher the intellect, 
the more it can know by one effort, to which knowledge an inferior intel- 
leét does not attain without many efforts. Again, the royal power extends 
to all those particulars to which the divers powers under it are direéted. 
Thus also God by His one simple being possesses all manner of perfeétion, 
all that other beings compass by divers faculties—yea, much more. Hereby 
the need is clear of many names predicated of God: for as we cannot know 
Him naturally otherwise than by arriving at Him from the effeéts which 
He produces, the names whereby we denote His perfe¢ctions must be several 
and diverse, answering to the diverse perfections that are found in things. 
But if we could understand His essence as it is in itself, and adapt to it a 
name proper to it, we should express it by one name only, as is promised to 
those who shall behold Him in essence: In that day there shall be one Lord, 
and his name shall be one (Zach. xiv, 9). 


CHAPTER XXXII-Thar not hing is predicated of God and of 
other beings synonymously t . 


N effect that does not receive a form specifically like the form whereby 

the agent acts, is incapable of receiving in synonymous predication 

the name taken from that form.{ But, of the things whereof God 

is cause, the forms do not attain to the species of the divine efficacy, since 

they receive piecemeal and in particular what is found in God simply and 
universally. 

3. Everything that is predicated of several things synonymously, is either 


* Capere is ywpeiv, ‘find room for’ in our be found in the beginning of his Categories, and in 


(limited) understanding.’ the text-books, The conclusion of this chapter, if ac- 
t ‘Synonymously,’ that is, in the same sense. cepted, renders pantheism untenable. 
This and the next three chapters suppose the doc- } e.g., one who has no genius for painting, tak- 


trine of Aristotle about synonyma and homonyma to ing lessons in painting from a Murillo, is incapable 
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genus, species, differentia, accidens, or proprium. But nothing is predicated of 
God as genus, as has been shown (Chap. XXV) ; and in like manner neither 
as differentia ; nor again as species, which is made up of genus and differentia; 
nor can any accident attach to Him, as has been shown (Chap. XXIII) ; and 
thus nothing 1 is predicated of God anne as accident or as proprium, for pro- 
prium is of the class of accidents. The result is that nothing is predicated 
synonymously of God and other beings. 

6. Whatever is predicated of things so as to imply that one thing pre- 
cedes and the other is consequent and dependent on the former, is certainly 
not predicated synonymously. Now nothing is predicated of God and of other 
beings as though they stood in the same rank, but it is implied that one pre- 
cedes, and the other is consequent and dependent. Of God all predicates are 
predicated essentially. He is called ‘being’ to denote that He is essence itself ; 
and ‘good,’ to denote that He is goodness itself. But of other beings predi- 
cations are made to denote participation. Thus Socrates is called ‘a man,’ 
not that he is humanity itself, but one having humanity. It is impossible 
therefore for any predicate to be applied synonymously and in the same 
sense to God and other beings. 


CHAPTER XXXIII-That it is not at all true that the application 
of common Predicates to God and to Creatures involves nothing 
beyond a mere Identity of Name 


HERE there is a mere accidental identity of name, there is no 

order or respect implied of one thing to another, but quite by 

accident one name is applied to several different things. But this 
is not the case with the names applied to God and to creatures: for in such 
a community of names we have regard to the order of cause and effect 
(Chap. XXIX, XXXIT).* 

2. Moreover, there is some manner of likeness of creatures to God 
(Chap. X XIX). 

3. When there is no more than a mere identity of name between several 
things, we cannot be led from one of them to the knowledge of another ; 
but from the attributes found in creatures we are led to a knowledge of the 
attributes of God (Chap. XXX, XXX]I). 

5. There is no use predicating any name of any thing unless by the 
name we come to understand something about the thing. But if names are 
predicated of God and creatures by a mere coincidence of sound, we under- 
stand by those names nothing whatever about God, seeing that the significa- 
tions of those names are known to us only inasmuch as they apply to crea- 
tures: there would at that rate be no use in saying or proving of God that 
God is a good being, or anything else of the sort. 

If it is said that by such names we only know of God what He is not— 
in that, e.g., He is called ‘living’ as not being of the genus of inanimate 
things—at least it must be allowed that the predicate ‘living,’ applied to 
God and to creatures, agrees in the negation of the inanimate, and thus will 
be something more than a bare coincidence of name.t 


of receiving a form, or quality, of painter like that name, two different senses are expressed of two en- 
which his master has. Murillo is a painter of another _ tirely different things, mere namesakes and nothing 
species than his pupil. If both are called painters, they more, as when we call a post alike a log stuck in the 
do not bear the designation in the same sense. ground and a delivery of letters. 

* The theological and devotional terms which we t St Thomas says what suffices for his present 
derive from creatures and apply to God are not as argument: he is not undertaking to exhaust the sense 
the Aristotelian 4omonyma, where, under sameness of _ of the phrase ‘living God.’ 
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CHAPTER XXXIV-That the things that are said of God and of 


Creatures are said analogously 


HUS then from the foregoing arguments the conclusion remains 

that things said alike of God and of other beings are not said either 

in quite the same sense, or in a totally different sense, but in an 
analogous sense, that is, in point of order or regard to some one object. And 
this happens in two ways: in one way inasmuch as many things have regard 
to one particular, as in regard to the one point of health an animal is called 
‘healthy’ as being the subject of health; medicine is called ‘healthful’ as 
being productive of health ; food is ‘healthy,’ being preservative of health ; 
urine, as being a sign of health: in another way, inasmuch as we consider 
the order or regard of two things, not to any third thing, but to one of the 
two, as ‘being’ is predicated of substance and accident inasmuch as accident 
is referred to substance, not that substance and accident are referred to any 
third thing. Such names then as are predicated of God and of other beings 
are not predicated analogously in the former way of analogy—for then we 
should have to posit something before God—but in the latter way.* 

In this matter of analogous predication we find sometimes the same order 
in point of name and in point of thing named, sometimes not the same. 
The order of naming follows the order of knowing, because the name is 
a sign of an intelligible concept. When then that which is prior in point of 
fact happens to be also prior in point of knowledge, there is one and the 
same priority alike in point of the concept answering to the name and 
of the nature of the thing named. Thus substance is prior to accident by 
nature, inasmuch as substance is the cause of accident ; f and prior also in know- 
ledge, inasmuch as substance is put in the definition of accident ; and therefore 
‘being’ is predicated of substance before it is predicated of accident, alike in 
point of the nature of the thing and in point of the concept attaching to the 
name.{ But when what is prior in nature is posterior in knowledge, in such 
cases of analogy there is not the same order alike in point of the thing named 
and in point of the concept attaching to the name. Thus the power of heal- 
ing, that is in healing remedies, is prior by nature to the health that is in 
the animal, as the cause is prior to the effect: but because this power is 
known from its effect, it is also named from its effeét: hence, though 
‘healthful,’ or ‘health-producing,’ is prior in order of faét, yet the applica- 
tion of the predicate ‘healthy’ to the animal is prior in point of the concept 
attaching to the name. Thus then, because we arrive at the knowledge of 
God from the knowledge of other realities, the thing signified by the names 


* Therefore we call God ‘good’ as being the “It is one peculiarity of animal natures to be sus- 
origin of goodness, and creatures ‘good’ as being ceptible of phenomena through the channels of 
effects of divine goodness. But at that rate, it ap- sense: it is another to have in those sensible phe- 
pears, we ought to know the goodness of God before nomena a perception of the individuals to which 
we know the goodness of creatures, which seems not _ this or that group of them belongs. This perception 
to be the case. This objection St Thomas proceeds of individual things, amid the mass of shapes and 
to clear away. colours which meets their sight, is given to brutes in 

t The thing appearing is the cause of the appear- large measure, and that, apparently, from the mo- 
ance, of actual appearance, when a capable finite ment of their birth. It is by no mere physical instinct, 
mind is present, as in the case of a book being read; such as that which leads him to his mother for milk, 
of the potentiality of appearance, when, as with an that the new-dropped lamb recognises each of his 
unread book, no such capable finite mind is there. fellow-lambkins as a whole, consisting of many parts 

} Children have some inkling of substance before bound up in one, and, before he is an hour old, 
they have any of accidents, as is shown by this, that makes experience of his and their rival individuali- 
the first names they use are nouns substantive, not ties. And much more distinctly do the horse and dog 
adjectives. On dumb animals Cardinal Newman recognise even the personality of their master.” 
writes in his Grammar of Assent (p. 111, ed. 1895) : 
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that we apply in common to God and to those other realities—the thing 
signified, I say, is by priority in God, in the mode proper to God: but the 
concept attaching to the name is posterior in its application to Him: hence 
He is said to be named from the effeéts which He causes.* 


CHAPTER XXXV-That the several Names predicated of Godare 


not Synonymous 
eas the names predicated of God signify the same thing, still 


they are not synonymous, because they do not signify the same point 

of view. For just as divers realities are by divers forms assimilated to 
the one simple reality, which is God, so our understanding by divers con- 
cepts is in some sort assimilated to Him, inasmuch as, by several different 
points of view, taken from the perfeétions of creatures, it is brought to the 
knowledge of Him. And therefore our understanding is not at fault in form- 
ing many concepts of one thing; because that simple divine being is such 
that things can be assimilated to it in many divers forms. According to these 
divers conceptions the understanding invents divers names, and assigns them 
to God—names which, though they denote one and the same thing, yet 
clearly are not synonymous, since they are not assigned from the same point 
of view. The same meaning does not attach to the name in all these cases, 
seeing that the name signifies the concept of the understanding before it sig- 
nifies the thing understood. 


CHAPTER XXXVI-That the Propositions which our Under- 
standing forms of Grod are not void of meaning 


OR all the absolute simplicity of God, not in vain does our under- 

standing form propositions concerning Him, putting together and 

putting asunder.f For though our understanding arrives by way of 
divers concepts to the knowledge of God, still it understands the absolute 
oneness of the object answering to all those concepts. Our mind does not 
attribute the manner of its understanding to the objeéts understood: { thus 
it does not attribute immateriality to a stone, though it knows the 
stone immaterially.§ And therefore it asserts unity of the object by an 
affirmative proposition, which is a sign of identity, when it says, ‘God is 
good’: in which case any diversity that the composition shows is referable 
to the understanding, but unity to the thing understood. And on the same 
principle sometimes our mind forms a statement about God with some mark 
of diversity by inserting a preposition, as when it is said, ‘Goodness is in 
God.’ Herein is marked a diversity, proper to the understanding ; and a unity, 
proper to the thing. 


* This distinction between the ‘thing signified’ thought for properties of noumena. Hegel denied 
(res nomiais ) and the ‘concept attaching to the that there were any noumena, and held thought- 
name’ (ratio nominis) is of interest to the idealist. forms to be everything that is. Forms of thought, e.g., 
It supposes—as Kant also supposes, though Hegel universality, were quite recognised by the schoolmen. 


apparently does not—a distinction between things § All our knowledge is immaterial, or in other 
and our way of looking at them. words, universal, got by a spiritualisation of the im- 
+ That is, affirmative and negative propositions. _ pressions of sense : we know at once hoc aliguid et tale. 


t Kant would have said: The mind doesnot, or ‘To know hoc aliquid by itself would be impossible. 
anyhow should not, mistake the forms of its own ‘The first knowledge is a judgement. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII-That Godis His own Goodness * 
VERY good thing, that is not its own goodness, is called good by par- 


ticipation. But what is called good by participation presupposes some- 

thing else before itself, whence it has received the character of good- 
ness. This process cannot go to infinity, as there 1s no processus in infinitum 
in a series of final causes: for the infinite is inconsistent with any end, while 
good bears the charaéter of an end. We must therefore arrive at some first 
good thing, which is not good by participation in reference to anything else, 
but is good by its own essence; and that is God. 

4. What is, may partake of something; but sheer being can partake of 
nothing. For that which partakes, is potentiality: but being is actuality. But 
God is sheer being, as has been proved (Chap. XXII): He is not then good 
by participation, but essentially so.{ 

5. Every simple being has its existence and what it is, in one: § if the 
two were different, simplicity would be gone. But God is absolute simplicity, 
as has been shown (Chap. XVIII): therefore the very goodness that is in 
Him is no other than His own very self. 

The same reasoning shows that no other good thing is its own goodness: 
wherefore it is said: None zs good but God alone (Mark x, 18; Luke xviii, 19). 


CHAPTER XXXIX—That in God there can be no Evil 
SSENTIAL being, and essential goodness, and all other things that 


bear the name of ‘essential,’ contain no admixture of any foreign ele- 

ment; although a thing that is good may contain something else be- 
sides being and goodness, for there is nothing to prevent the subject of one 
perfection being the subject also of another. Everything is contained within 
the bounds of its essential idea in such sort as to render it incapable of con- 
taining within itself any foreign element. But God is goodness, not merely 
good. There cannot therefore be in Him anything that is not goodness, and 
so evil cannot be in Him at all. 

3. As God is His own being, nothing can be said of God that signifies 
participation. If therefore evil could be predicated of Him, the predication 
would not signify participation, but essence. Now evil cannot be predicated 
of any being so as to be the essence of any: for to an essentially evil thing 
there would be wanting being, since being is good.|| There cannot be any 


* It is possible, I fear, in any school of learning 
to pass examinations and take degrees, philosophical 
and theological, by consistent repeating of an accepted 
phraseology that one does not really understand. What 
is the meaning of the axiom that God is His 
own goodness, His own wisdom, His own power, 
and the rest? It means that goodness, wisdom, 
power, is inseparable from God; and that each of 
the divine attributes, could we but view it ade- 
quately, would be found to involve all the rest. On 
the other hand, any given man, as Dr Smith, is not 
inseparable from his own learning except hypo- 
thetically, if his learning is to be at all, inasmuch 
as Dr Smith’s learning has and can have no exis- 
tence apart from Dr Smith. Formally speaking, the 
Doctor gives being to his own learning, so long as it 
lasts. But, besides that he might die and his learning 
with him—whereas God and God’s goodness cannot 
cease to be—he might also forget all that he knows, 


and still remain Dr Smith. Nor does his learning in- 
volve his other attributes, his stature, for example, 
or his irascibility. 

+t “The infinite is inconsistent with any end, 
while good bears the character of an end.” It may 
be urged that ed does not bear the same sense in 
both these propositions. In the former it means /imit 
(wépas): in the latter it means, end in Yiew, the 
perfection that crovyns growth and effort (rédos). The 
answer is that the infinite is inconsistent with any 
end, if infinity has to be traversed before that end is 
reached : for infinity is untraversable. 

{ Whereas Dr Smith is not essential wisdom. 

§ That is, its existence and its essence are the 
same (Chap. XXII). 

| Denied by Buddhists, and by other Asiatic- 
minded and dissatisfied persons, who will have it 
that being is thought, or will, and that thought, 
will, and all conscious effort is misery. 
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extraneous admixture in evil, as such, any more than in goodness. Evil 
therefore cannot be predicated of God. 

5. A thing is perfect in so far as it 1s in actuality: therefore it will be 
imperfect inasmuch as it is failing in actuality. Evil therefore is either a pri- 
vation, or includes a privation, or is nothing. But the subject of privation is 
potentiality ; and that cannot be in God: therefore neither can evil. 

This truth also Holy Scripture confirms, saying: God ts light, and there 
is no darkness in Him (1 Johni, 5): Far be from God impiety, and iniquity from 
the Almighty (Job xxxiv, 10). 


CHAPTER XL-That God is the Good of all Good 


OD in His goodness includes all goodnesses, and thus is the good of 
all good. 

2. God is good by essence: all other beings by participation: 
therefore nothing can be called good except inasmuch as it bears some like- 
ness to the divine goodness. He is therefore the good of all good. 

Hence it is said of the Divine Wisdom: There came to me all good things 
along with wt (Wisd. vii, 11). 
From this it is further shown that God is the sovereign good (Chap. 
XLI). 
CHAPTER XLII-That God is One 


r “HERE cannot possibly be two sovereign goods. But God is the sove- 
reign good. Therefore there is but one God. 

2. God is all-perfect, wanting in no perfection. If then there are 
several gods, there must be several thus perfect beings. But that is impossible: 
for if to none of them is wanting any perfection, nor is there any admixture 
of imperfection in any, there will be nothing to distinguish them one from 
another. 

7. If there are two beings, each necessarily existent, they must agree in 
point of necessary existence. Therefore they must be distinguished by some 
addition made to one only or to both of them; and thus either one or both 
must be composite. But no composite being exists necessarily of itself, as has 
been shown above (Chap. XVIII). Therefore there cannot be several neces- 
sary beings, nor several gods. 

g. If there are two gods, this name ‘God’ is predicated of each either in 
the same sense or in different senses. If in different senses, that does not touch 
the present question: for there is nothing to prevent anything from being 
called by any name in a sense different from that in which the name is ordi- 
narily borne, if common parlance so allows.* But if the predication is in the 
same sense, there must be in both a common nature, logically considered.T 
Either then this nature has one existence in both, or it has two different 
existences. If it has one existence, they will be not two but one being: for 
there is not one existence of two beings that are substantially distinct. But 
if the nature has a different existence in each possessor, neither of the pos- 
sessors will be his own essence, or his own existence, as is proper to God 
(Chap. XXII): therefore neither of them is that which we understand by 
the name of God.} 


* A name thus applied goes for no more than a suffices to show that St Thomas was no ultra-realist: 
nickname, or a family name. There is or was a_ he did not take the humanity, common to Peter and 
French family bearing the name Dieu. John, to be one and the same physical reality. 

T Secundum rationem; where ratio, meaning ‘our t If either of the two supposed possessors of a 
mode of thinking,’ is opposed to res. The phrase common divine nature, existing separately in each, 
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12. If there are many gods, the nature of godhead cannot be numeri- 
cally one in each. There must be therefore something to distinguish the di- 
vine nature in this and that god: but that is impossible, since the divine 
nature does not admit of addition or difference, whether in the way of points 
essential or of points accidental (Chap. XXIII, XXIV). 

13. Abstraét being is one only: thus whiteness, if there were any white- 
ness in the abstract, would be one only. But God is abstraét being itself, see- 
ing that He is His own being (Chap. XXII).* Therefore there can be only 
one God. 

This declaration of the divine unity we can also gather from Holy Writ. 
For it is said: Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is one Lord (Deut. vi, 4). 
And, One Lord, one faith (Eph. iv, 5). 

By this truth the Gentiles are set aside in their assertion of a multitude 
of gods. Yet it must be allowed that many of them proclaimed the existence 
of one supreme God, by whom all the other beings to whom they gave the 
name of gods had been created.t| They awarded the name of godhead to all 
everlasting substances,] chiefly on the score of their wisdom and felicity and 
their government of the world. And this fashion of speech is found even in 
Holy Scripture, where the holy angels, or even men bearing the office of 
judges, are called gods: There is none like thee among gods, O Lord (Ps. \xxxv, 
8); and, I have said, Ye are gods (Ps. Ixxxi, 6).§ Hence the Manicheans seem 
to be in greater opposition to this truth in their maintenance of two first 
principles, the one not the cause of the other.|| 


CHAPTER XLIII- That God is Infinite 


NFINITY cannot be attributed to God on the score of multitude, see- 

ing there is but one God. Nor on the score of quantitative extension, 

seeing He is incorporeal. It remains to consider whether infinity belongs 
to Him in point of spiritual greatness. Spiritual greatness may be either in 
power or in goodness (or completeness) of nature. Of these two greatnesses 
the one follows upon the other: for by the faét of a thing being in actuality 
it is capable of action. According then to the completeness of its actuality is 
the measure of the greatness of its power. Thus it follows that spiritual beings 
are called great according to the measure of their completeness, as Augustine 
says: ‘“‘In things in which greatness goes not by bulk, being greater means 
being better” (De Yrinit. vi, 9). But in God infinity can be understood 
negatively only, inasmuch as there is no term or limit to His perfection. 
And so infinity ought to be attributed to God. 

2. Every actuality inhering in another takes limitation from that wherein 
it is: for what is in another is therein according to the measure of the re- 


were his own nature (essence), or his own existence, t So Plato, Timaeus, 40, 41. 
that nature, or that existence, could not be repeated { Spiritual substances are meant, 1.e., angels. 
in another possessor of it. § Cf. John x, 34, for the meaning of gods here. 


* By abstra here is meant idea/, in the Platonic Ps. Ixxxv, 8, might refer to the false gods of the | 
sense : thus ens: abstraffum answers to avro ro dv. Gentiles. A better instance might be Ps. xlix, God, 
It is not abstraG in the sense of indeterminate: it the Lord of gods, spoke: and Ps. Ixxvii, The bread of 
is not that thinnest of abstractions, being in general. angels, where the Hebrew is e/im (gods). 

It is being, sheer, simple, and full—See Chap. XXV || Manicheism, in its essential duality of good and 
note §, XXVI. In fact ens abstraGium here is tanta- evil, is much older than Manes. The earliest savages 
mount to ens perfectum: cf. the argument about peopled the earth with spirits, some friendly, some 
perfedium bonum, Ii, Chap. XLVUI, oe hostile to man: the reduction of these friendly and 

But probably this argument is not St Thomas’s hostile spirits to two several heads, and the negleét- 
at all. It is wanting in the Bergamo autograph in ing to confess one, supreme over good and evil alike, 
the Vatican library. (cf. Isa. xlv, 6, 7) was the genesis of Manicheism. 
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cipient. An actuality therefore that is in none, is bounded by none: thus, if 
whiteness were self-existent, the perfection of whiteness in it would have no 
bounds till it attained all the perfection of whiteness that is attainable.* But 
God is an actuality in no way existent in another: He is not a form inherent 
in matter; nor does His being inhere in any form or nature; since He is His 
own being, His own existence (Chap. XXI). The conclusion is that He is 
infinite. 

4. Aétuality is more perfect, the less admixture it has of potentiality. 
Every actuality, wherewith potentiality is blended, has bounds set to its per- 
fection: while that which is without any blend of potentiality is without 
bounds to its perfection. But God is pure actuality without potentiality 
(Chap. XVI), and therefore infinite. 

6. There cannot be conceived any mode in which any perfection can be 
had more perfectly than by him, who is perfect by his essence, and whose 
being is his own goodness. But such is God: therefore anything better or 
more perfect than God is inconceivable. He is therefore infinite in goodness. 

7. Our intellect, in understanding anything, reaches out to infinity; a sign 
whereof is this, that, given any finite quantity, our intellect can think of 
something greater. But this direction of our intellect to the infinite would be 
in vain, if there were not something intelligible that is infinite. There must 
therefore be some infinite intelligible reality, which is necessarily the greatest 
of realities; and this we call God. 

8. An effeét cannot reach beyond its cause: now our understanding can- 
not come but of God, who is the First Cause. If then our understanding can 
conceive something greater than any finite being, the conclusion remains 
that God is not finite.T 

g. Every agent shows greater power in action, the further from aétuality 
is the potentiality which it reduces to actuality, as there is need of greater 
power to warm water than to warm air. But that which is not at all, is in- 
finitely distant from actuality, and is not in any way in potentiality : there- 
fore if the world was made a fact from being previously no fact at all, the 
power of the Maker must be infinite. 

This argument avails to prove the infinity of the divine power even to 
the mind of those who assume the eternity of the world. For they acknow- 


* This argument for the infinity seems to make identified with the universe, but as being infinitely 
against the personality of God. “An a€tuality that is above it: and better than it, so far above it and so far 
in none,” it will be said, is no one’s actuality. If better than it that the universe, as compared with 
personality is some sort of limitation, how can the His being, has in that comparison no being and no 
infinite be other than the impersonal? This ground goodness at all. See note § on page 15. ‘True, His 
is beset with formidable difficulties. See General Meta- actuality is “fin none,” but that is because it is com- 
physics, Stonyhurst Series, p. 282. Such reply asI can plete and perfeét in itself, individualised in itself, 
make is the following: I would rather call personality filling up the measure of divinity and identified with 
an exclusiveness than a limitation. ThenI might observe it, so that there can be no second God, and none 
that the three Persons of the Blessed Trinity, while could possibly be God but He who is God. Thus 
having one and the same nature in common, are God can be called by no proper name, as Michael or 
mutually exclusive of one another as Persons. But as Jobm, applied to angel and to man, to distinguish one 
this mystery lies beyond the ken of philosophy, I individual from his compeers. Is not this complete- 
prefer to reply that the a¢tuality of God is exclusive ness and exclusiveness to be called personality? Per- 
of absolutely everything that comes within our direét sonality, a distinguishing perfe¢tion of the highest of 
cognition : it is exclusive of the entire universe. So creatures, cannot well be denied to the most perfect 
St Thomas, though not so the pantheistic school, of beings, their Creator. 
who make their Absolute formally inclusive of all. + Our concept of an infinite being is invoked to 
Here surely is a great difference. God then, accord- prove not the existence but the infinity of God, His 
ing to St Thomas, is not infinite in the sense of existence as First Cause being supposed to be already 
formally containing within His own being, as part proved from other sources. There is then here no 
of Himself, the being of this world. He is distinét tacit falling back upon the argument of St Anselm, 
with a real, physical distinétion from the universe _ rejected in Chap. XI, 
which He has created. He is infinite, not as being 
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ledge God to be the cause of the substantial being of the world, although 
they think that substance to have been from eternity, saying that the eternal 
God is the cause of an ever-existing world in the same way that a foot would 
be the cause of an everlasting foot-print, if it had been from eternity stamped 
on the dust. Still, even accepting the position thus defined, it follows that the 
power of God is infinite. For whether He produced things in time, accord- 
ing to us, or from eternity, according to them, there can be nothing in the 
world of reality that He has not produced, seeing that He is the universal 
principle of being; and thus He has brought things to be, without pre- 
supposition of any matter or potentiality. Now the measure of active power 
must be taken according to the measure of potentiality or passivity ; for the 
greater the pre-existing or preconceived passivity, the greater the active 
power required to reduce it to complete actuality. The conclusion remains 
that, as finite power in producing an effeét is conditioned on the potentiality 
of matter, the power of God, not being conditioned on any potentiality, is 
not finite, but infinite, and so is His essence infinite. 

To this truth Holy Scripture bears witness: Great 1s the Lord and exceed- 
ingly to be praised, and of his greatness there 1s no end (Ps. cxliv, 3). 


CHAPTER XLIV-Thart God has Understanding 


N no order of causes is it found that an intelligent cause is the instrument 

of an unintelligent one. But all causes in the world stand to the prime 

mover, which is God, as instruments to the principal agent. Since then in 
the world there are found many intelligent causes, the prime mover cannot 
possibly cause unintelligently. 

5. No perfection is wanting in God that is found in any kind of beings 
(Chap. XXVIII): nor does any manner of composition result in Him for all 
that (Chap. XVIII). But among the perfections of creatures the highest is the 
possession of understanding: for by understanding a thing is in a manner all 
things, having in itself the perfections of all things. * 

6. Everything that tends definitely to an end, either fixes its own end, or 
has its end fixed for it by another: otherwise it would not tend rather to this 
end than to that. But the operations of nature tend to definite ends: the gains of 
nature are not made by chance: for if they were, they would not be the rule, 
but the exception, for chance is of exceptional cases. Since then physical agents 
do not fix their own end, because they have no idea of an end, they must have 
an end fixed for them by another, who is the author of nature. But He could not 
fix an end for nature, had He not Himself understanding.t 

7. Everything imperfect is derived from something perfeét: for perfection 
is naturally prior to imperfection, as actuality to potentiality.{ But the forms 
that exist in particular things are imperfect, for the very reason that they do 
exist in particular, and not in the universality of their idea, or the fulness of 
their ideal being. They must therefore be derived from some perfect forms, 


“The vastness of the stellar universe is in a itself the promise and potency of the vast develop- 
manner the reach and amplitude of my mind, when ment which we see? St Thomas asserts a priority of 
I come to form some slight idea of it. nature of the perfect to the imperfect, not a priority 

t This is the Argument from Design, so valuable ¢f time. God, though prior in duration, is not prior in 
to the theologian in dealing with evolution. See ime to the creature, as He is not in time at all: 
Chap. XIII. there is no time antecedent to creation. In the series 

]} Evolutionism says just the opposite. Is not the of created causes, the imperfeét is doubtless prior in 
whole notion of development a process from the im- _fime to the perfect. The first verses of Genesis assure 
perfect to the perfect? But the eternal question us of that, as well as all sound study of evolution. 
abides—What begot the first germ, containing in 
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which are not under particular limitations. Such forms cannot be other than 
objects of understanding, seeing that no form is found in its universality or 
ideal fulness, except in the understanding. Consequently such forms must be 
endowed with understanding, if they are to subsist by themselves: for only by 
that endowment can they be operative. God therefore, who is the first a¢tuality 
existing by itself, whence all others are derived, must be endowed with under- 
standing.* 

This truth also is in the confession of Catholic faith: for it is said: He zs 
wise of heart and mighty of power (Job ix, 4): With him is strength and wisdom 
(Ibid. xii, 16): Thy wisdom is made wonderful to me (Ps. cxxxviii, 6): O depth 
of riches, of wisdom and of knowledge of God (Rom. vi, 33). 


CHAPTER XLV-That in God the AG of Understanding ts Hts 


very Essence 


O understand is an act of an intelligent being, existing in that being, 

not passing out to anything external, as the act of warming passes 

out to the object warmed: 7 for an intelligible objeét suffers nothing 

from being understood, but the intelligence that understands it is perfected 

thereby. But whatever is in God is the divine essence. Therefore the aét of 
understanding in God is the divine essence. 

5. Every substance is for the sake of its activity. If therefore the activity 

of God is anything else than the divine substance, His end will be some- 


* The ‘forms’ here spoken of (not the human complement of the universe (II, 91). All that is 
soul) are entities denoted by abstract names, as beauty, absolutely necessary is the existence of a Supreme 
dexterity, squareness. They exist only in particular Being, who virtually contains in Himself all perfec- 
substances, and in each case imperfe¢tly according to tions which are represented in our minds by various 
the imperfections of that in which they exist. Thus abstract forms; a Being who is the Actuality of all 
beauty is marred by the age, bodily infirmities and ideal perfection (Chap. XXVIII). 
accidents, of any beautiful living being. No living The argument then in the text is: ‘Imperfect 
being on earth is ideally beautiful. Is then every forms are apparent everywhere in the material crea- 
ideal ‘form’ something that practically cannot be? tion. Imperfect forms must come of perfect forms : 
St Thomas thinks not. Recognising that the ideal perfect forms are ideal forms: ideal forms can exist 
cannot be except in a mind, he thereupon posits nowhere but in the mind: if these ideal forms exist 
ideals which are themselves minds—self-conscious anywhere by themselves, they must themselves be 
ideals, and these are the angels. The Platonic ideas, minds conscious of what they are: such self-conscious 
or ideals, are thus brought into rerum natura as ideals are the angels: anyhow, whether existing by 
angels, one angel being the self-conscious ideal of | themselves or not, ideals must be represented in one 
one quality, as, perhaps, of swifinmess, another of Perfeét Mind: God therefore is Mind.’ The argu- 
another, as, perhaps, of accuracy. ‘Thus he says in ment is Platonic; or rather, Neoplatonist, as the 
II, 93: “Separate substances (i.e., angels) are cer- making of the ideals into angels shows. It is rather a 
tain essences existing by themselves (guidditates sub- probable intuition than an argument. As an argu- 
sistentes).” This essence, existing by itself, and con- ment, it has many difficulties. St Thomas cannot 
scious of itself—existing therefore in a mind, itsown have meant to say that any angel was living perfect 
mind, as all ideal being needs to exist in a mind— beauty, or living perfect wisdom, for then it would 
this ideal essence, I say, is not limited, as forms are be God: but perhaps we might have a living perfect 
limited in the material universe, by being reduced to fragrance, or a living perfect agility; and we may 
the particular. An angel, says St Thomas (Contra suppose that only these minor perfections, which do 
Gent., II, 93), is not reduced to the particular as not carry all other perfections with them, are per- 
one individual of many in a species: each angel is a__ sonified in the angels, and that only in an imperfect 
species by himself, a living, conscious specific essence, way. 
sole of its kind. Thus among angels there are par- Omitting the theory of angels, which will recur 
ticular species, but not particular individuals of a again (Book II, Chap. LV, XCVIII, with notes) we 
species: this or that species is this or that individual, may formulate the matter finally thus: The ideal 
containing an ample measure, though not a divine must be realised somewhere. It is realisable only in 
fulness, of the specific essence. St Thomas does not mind. Now whatever we may think of angels, and 
say that specific forms necessarily exist by themselves: their intermediate realisation of ideals, we must ar- 
he does not teach the necessary existence of angels: rive ultimately at one mind that realises the whole 
all he argues is that, if these forms exist by them- ideal order. That one grand realiser and realisation 
selves at all (si sint subsistentes), they must be self-con- of all ideals is the Mind of God. 
scious and intelligent beings. The utmost that he t In other words, the act of understanding is what 
can be said to contend for is that angels are a fitting is called an ‘immanent act,’ not a ‘ transient act.’ 
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thing different from Himself; and thus God will not be His own goodness, 
seeing that the good of every being is its end. 

From the aét of understanding in God being identical with His being, 
it follows necessarily that the a¢t of His understanding is absolutely eternal 
and invariable, exists in actuality only, and has all the other attributes that 
have been proved of the divine being. God then is not potentially intelli- 
gent, nor does He begin anew to understand anything, nor does He undergo 
any change or composition in the process of understanding. 


CHAPTER XLVI-That God understands by nothing else than by 


Hits own Essence 
U: DERSTANDING is brought aétually to understand by an im- 


pression made on the understanding, just as sense comes actually to 

feel by an impression made on sense. The impression made on the 
understanding then is to the understanding as actuality to potentiality. If 
therefore the divine understanding came to understand by any impression 
made on the understanding other than the understanding itself, the under- 
standing would be in potentiality towards that impression, which, it has been 
shown, cannot be (Chap. XVI, XVII). 

3. Any impression on the understanding that is in the understanding 
over and above its essence, has an accidental being: by reason of which fact 
our knowledge reckons as an accident. But there can be no accident in God. 
Therefore there is not in His understanding any impression besides the divine 
essence itself. | 


CHAPTER XLVII-That God perfeEly understands Himself 


HEN by an impression on the understanding that power is brought 

to bear on its object, the perfection of the intellectual act depends on 

two things: one is the perfect conformity of the impression with the 
thing understood: the other is the perfect fixing of the impression on the 
understanding: which perfection is the greater, the greater the power of 
the understanding to understand. Now the mere divine essence, which is the 
intelligible representation whereby the divine understanding understands, is 
absolutely one and the same with God Himself and with the understanding 
of God. God therefore knows Himself most perfeétly. 

6. The perfeétions of all creatures are found at their best in God. But 
of perfections found in creatures the greatest is to understand God: seeing that 
the intelle¢tual nature is pre-eminent above other natures, and the perfection 
of intellect is the act of understanding, and the noblest object of under- 
standing is God. God therefore understands Himself perfeétly. 

_ This also is confirmed by divine authority, for the Apostle says: The 
Spirit of God searcheth into even the deep things of God (1 Cor. ii, 10). 
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CHAPTER XLVIII-That God primarily and essentially knows 
Himself alone 

HE understanding is in potentiality in regard of its objeét, in so far 

as it is a different thing from that object. If therefore the primary 

and essential object of divine understanding be something different 

from God, it will follow that God is in potentiality in respect of some other 
thing, which is impossible (Chap. XVI). 

5. A thing understood is the perfection of him who understands it: for 
an understanding is perfected by actually understanding, which means being 
made one with the object understood.* If therefore anything else than God 
is the first objeét of His understanding, something else will be His perfec- 
tion, and will be nobler than He, which is impossible. 

CHAPTER XLIX-That God knows other things besides Himself 
E are said to know a thing when we know its cause. But God 
Himself by His essence is the cause of being to others. Since 
therefore He knows His own essence most fully, we must suppose 
that He knows also other beings. 

3. Whoever knows anything perfectly, knows all that can be truly said 
of that thing, and all its natural attributes. But a natural attribute of God is 
to be cause of other things. Since then He perfectly knows Himself, He 
knows that He is a cause: which could not be unless He knew something 
also of what He has caused, which is something different from Himself, for 
nothing is its own cause. 

Gathering together these two conclusions, it appears that God knows 
Himself as the primary and essential object of His knowledge, and other 
things as seen in His essence.t 
CHAPTER L-That God has a particular Knowledge of all things 

VERY agent that acts by understanding has a knowledge of what it 

does, reaching to the particular nature of the thing produced ; because 

the knowledge of the maker determines the form of the thing made. 
But God is cause of things by His understanding, seeing that in Him to be 
and to understand are one. But everything acts inasmuch as it is in actuality. 
God therefore knows in particular, as distin¢ét from other things, whatever 
He causes to be.] 

3. The collocation of things, distinét and separate, cannot be by chance, 
for it is in regular order. This collocation of things, then, distinét and sepa- 
rate from one another, must be due to the intention of some cause. It can- 
not be due to the intention of any cause that a¢ts by physical necessity, be- 
cause physical nature is determined to one line of action. Thus of no agent, 
that acts by physical necessity, can the intention reach to many distinét 
effects, inasmuch as they are distinct.§ The distinét arrangement and collo- 

* An Aristotelian phrase, meaning no more than 
that the object is represented by an image in the mind. 
t For this and the following chapters see note 
to Chap. LXIII. 
t Since the Creator isan understanding, He under- 
stands whatever He gives being to; and giving being 
to each thing in particular, He understands each in 
particular. 
§ This merely means that physical causes ac 
without any definite intention on their part of any 


particular results to follow from their action. Elec- 
trical tension in the air tends to discharge itself in 
the form of lightning, but not to kill this particular 
man under the tree, although it does kill. The 
volcanic misus prompts to an eruption, ibut not to 
the destruction of such and such a city that is built 
over the volcano. So far as physical agencies are con- 
cerned, the lava, or flaming gas, takes its deter- 
mined path, neither making for the city, as such, 
nor avoiding it, as such. 
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cation of things must proceed from the intention of some knowing cause.* 
Indeed it seems the proper function of intelleét to remark the distin¢étion of 
things. It belongs therefore to the First Cause, which of itself is distinét from 
all others, to intend the distinét and separate collocation of all the materials 
of the Universe. 

4. Whatever God knows, He knows most perfectly: for there is in Him 
all perfection (Chap. XXVIII). Now what is known only in general is not 
known perfeétly : the main points of the thing are not known, the finishing 
touches of its perfection, whereby its proper being 1s completely realised and 
brought out. Such mere general knowledge is rather a perfectible than a 
perfect knowledge of a thing. If therefore God in knowing His essence knows 
all things in their universality, He must also have a particular knowledge of 
things. 

; Whoever knows any nature, knows whether that nature be commu- 
nicable: for he would not know perfectly the nature of ‘animal,’ who did 
not know that it was communicable to many. But the divine nature 1s com- 
municable by likeness. God therefore knows in how many ways anything 
may exist like unto His essence. Hence arises the diversity of types, inas- 
much as they imitate in divers ways the divine essence. God therefore has 
a knowledge of things according to their several particular types.T 

This also we are taught by the authority of canonical Scripture. God saw 
all things that he had made, and they were very good (Gen. i, 31). Nor 1s there 
any creature invisible in his sight, but all things are naked and open to his eyes 


(Hebitiv;+1 3): 


CHAPTER LI—Some Discussion of the Question how there 1s in the 
Divine Understanding a Multitude of Ojects 


HIS multitude cannot be taken to mean that many objects of un- 
derstanding have a distinét being in God. For these objects of under- 
standing would be either the same with the divine essence, and at 
that rate multitude would be posited in the essence of God, a doétrine above 
rejected on many grounds (Chap. XX XI) ; or they would be additions made 
to the divine essence, and at that rate there would be in God some accident, 
which we have above shown to be an impossibility (Chap. XX XIII). Nor 
again can there be posited any separate existence of these intelligible forms, 


* St. Thomas does not use the word collocatio. ever dwells only in the ideal order of possibilities, 
His repeated phrase is distinctio rerum, which I have and may therefore be called general and universal, 
rendered ‘distinct arrangement and collocation,’ first, though not abstract, inasmuch as it deals with types 
oecause such is really the meaning, and, secondly, be- of individual things, but not with particular exis- 
cause this argument has attracted attention, and been _tences in rerum natura as actually existing, but only 
acknowledged to have weight, in respect of what is as potentialities. God further knows things outside 
called the ‘ primitive collocation’ of the materials of Himself as they atually and individually exist, inas- 
the universe, a collocation impossible to explain by much as all things are of His causation and creation, 
any physical causation, and pointing evidentlytosome and exist and aét under His will and power. He 
ordering and disposing Intelligence. knows them by insight of Himself, not as He is 

tT This is an important principle, often laid down a mere nature, but as He is a nature willing to create 
as follows :—God knows His own nature in all the on these particular lines. This knowledge of the 
various modes in which that nature can be copied universe as the universe actually is for all time, is 
outside Himself. In knowing this, He knows the called the knowledge of Vision. For these two know- 
ideal order, every detail and all inter-relations of ledges see Chap. LXVI. The knowledge of simple 
details in any possible universe. This is called the understanding is not abstract, inasmuch as God knows 
knowledge of simple understanding, inasmuch as it is the not only types of species, but types of different hu 
knowledge of all creatable creatures and their on- viduals possible in each species; and all these several 
goings, antecedent to and apart from the creation types He knows, not by so many several ideas, but in 
and actual existence of any: this knowledge how- the one aét by which He knows Himself. 
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which seems to have been the position of Plato, who, by way of avoiding 
the above inconveniences, introduced the doctrine of Ideas. For the forms of 
physical things cannot exist without matter, as neither can they be under- 
stood without matter. And even supposing them so to exist, even this would 
not suffice to explain God understanding a multitude of objects. For, assum- 
ing the aforesaid forms to exist outside the essence of God, and that God 
could not understand the multitude of things without them, such under- 
standing being requisite to the perfection of His intelleéct, it would follow 
that God’s perfection in understanding depended on another being than 
Himself, and consequently His perfection in being, seeing that His being 
is His understanding: the contrary of all which has been shown (Chap. XL). 
Moreover, assuming what shall be proved hereafter (Bk II, Chap. XV), that 
whatever is beyond the essence of God is caused by God, the above forms, 
if they are outside of God, must necessarily be caused by Him. But He is 
cause of things by His understanding, as shall be shown (Bk II, Chapp. 
XXIII, XXIV). Therefore God’s understanding of these intelligible forms 
is a natural prerequisite for the existence of such forms. God’s understanding 
then of the multitude of creatures is not to be explained by the existence of 
many intelligible abstract forms outside of God. 


CHAPTER LIlI-Reasons to show how the Multitude of intelli- 
gible Ideal Forms has no Existence except in the Divine Under- 
standing 

[:: is not to be supposed that the multitude of intelligible ideal forms is 


in any other understanding save the divine, say, the understanding of an 

angel. For in that case the divine understanding would depend, at least 
for some portion of its activity, upon some secondary intellect, which is im- 
possible: for as substances are of God, so also all that is in substances: hence 
for the being of any of these forms in any secondary intellect there is pre- 
required an act of the divine intelligence, whereby God is cause. 

2. It is impossible for one intellect to perform an intellectual operation 
by virtue of another intelle¢t being disposed to that operation: that intellect 
itself must operate, which is disposed so to do. The fact then of many in- 
telligible forms being in some secondary intellect cannot account for the 
prime intellect knowing the multitude of such forms. 


CHAPTER LIII-How there is in God a Multitude of Objeths 
of Under standing 


. N external object, coming to be an object of our understanding, does 


not thereby exist in our understanding in its own proper nature: 

but the impression (sfeczes) of it must be in our understanding, 
and by that impression our understanding is actualised, or comes actually 
to understand. The understanding, actualised and ‘informed’ by such an 
impression, understands the ‘thing in itself.” The aét of understanding is 
immanent in the mind, and at the same time in relation with the thing 
understood, inasmuch as the aforesaid ‘impression,’ which is the starting- 
point of the intellectual activity, is a likeness of the thing understood. Thus 
informed by the impression (species) of the thing, the understanding in act 
goes on to form in itself what we may call an ‘intellectual expression’ 
(intentio) of the thing. This expression is the idea (ratio, doves) of the thing, 
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and so is denoted by the definition. So it must be, for the understanding 
understands alike the thing absent and the thing present; in which respect 
imagination and understanding agree.* But the understanding has this ad- 
vantage over the imagination, that it understands the thing apart from the 
individualising conditions without which the thing exists not 7 rerum natura. 
This could not be except for the understanding forming to itself the afore- 
said ‘expression.’ This ‘expression’ (smfentio) in the understanding, being, we 
may say, the term of the intellectual activity, is different from the ‘intellec- 
tual impression’ (species inte/ligibilis), which actualises the understanding and 
which must be considered the starting-point of intellectual a€tivity ; and yet 
both the one and the other, both the ‘impression’ (species) and the ‘expres- 
sion (intentio), are likenesses of the ‘thing in itself,’ which is the object of 
the understanding. From the faét of the intellectual impression, which is the 
form of the intelle¢t and the starting-point of intelle¢tual knowledge, being 
a likeness of the external thing, it follows that the expression, or idea, 
formed by the understanding, is also like the thing: for as an agent is, so 
are its activities. And again, from the fact of the expression, or idea, in 
the understanding being like to its object, it follows that the understanding 
in the act of forming such an idea understands the said object. 

But the divine mind understands by virtue of no impression other than 
its own essence (Chap. XLVI). At the same time the divine essence is the like- 
ness of all things. It follows therefore that the concept of the divine under- 
standing itself, which is the Divine Word, is at once a likeness of God Him- 
self understood, and also a likeness of all things whereof the divine essence is 
a likeness. Thus then by one intelligible impression (species inte/ligibilis ), which 
is the divine essence, and by one intellectual recognition (7ntentio intellecta), 
which is the Divine Word, many several objeéts may be understood by God.t 


* The ‘impression’ (species) can come only from maintained on behalf of Realistic Dualism is this, that 
the thing being present: but the expression (infentio, | between the impression or idea in consciousness and 
ratio, Noyos, ‘verbum mentale) of the thing endures in the thing in itself there is a certain correlation or pro- 
the understanding when the thing is away. Sotoo portion, inasmuch as the thing in itself, striking our 
does the corresponding pbantasma, or sense-picture senses and thereby our understanding, is apt to induce 
in the imagination, endure in the absence of the in us certain sensations and consequent ideas. These 
object. See Father Maher’s Psychology, Stonyhurst aptitudes, or potentialities, relative to man, are the 
Series, Longmans, ed. 4, pp. 51-53, 310, objective properties, or accidents, of the thing in it- 

t Few modern readers, I fear, will read this ex- self as cognisable by man. This doétrine is simply an 
planation with the same zest which St Thomas evi- extension to all substance of a conclusion generally 
dently felt in writing it. Kantian idealism on the one received in respeét to those interesting substances 
hand, and physical science on the other, have averted whom we call our friends and acquaintances. We have 
the modern mind—.sit for ever? from species intelligi- impressions and ideas of them, gathered from their 
bilis and intentio intellecta, or verbum mentale. Accidents, conversation and their dealings with us. We trust that 
scientifically considered, as colour, odour, shape, are our friends are at heart such as their conversation re- 
not to us what they were to the medieval schoolman. presents them. If they are not, they are false and de- 
We busy ourselves with the sensation of colour, the  ceitful, or at least unknowable and unlovable persons; 
effe¢t on retina and brain and inner consciousness, and there is an end of friendship. But assuming that 
and further with the vibrations from without that are _ our fellow-men, or some of them, as things in them- 
apt to set up such a sensation in a creature organised selves, answer to our impressions and ideas of them, 
as man is. And at the back of colour we discern with what of horses and dogs, and the lower sentient crea- 
the mind’s eye, what the bodily eye is insensible to, _ tion generally? what again of plants, of minerals and 
a colourless, invisible molecular stru€ture, and acom- gases? Are they not all so many potential energies, to 
plication of intera¢ting forces all but infinite in multi- some extent impressing us, but in great measure be- 
tude, all but infinitesimal in power. Whoever would yond us, and even when away from us still real? And 
rehabilitate Thomist philosophy to the requirements in the ascending scale, what of angels and of God? 
of modern science, has before him work fora lifetime, These are interesting questions to all except the so- 
no old man’s labour. One thing however I will say _lipsist. Abandon solipsism, and any extreme form of 
about the ‘likeness’ (similitudo) here said to obtain be- _ idealism becomes impossible; nay, it may be found ne- 
tween the thing in itself and our impression or idea _cessary to come to terms with Realistic Dualism. Does 
of the thing. There can be no question here ofany not monism spell solipsism? 
such likeness as obtains between a portrait, or photo- I have translated similitudo ‘likeness,’ but the in- 
graph, and the person who sits for it. What can be _ telligent reader will take it to mean no more than 
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CHAPTER LIV- That the Divine Essence, being One, is the 
proper Likeness and Type ofall things Intelligible* 


UT again it may seem to some difficult or impossible that one and the 

same simple being, as the divine essence, should be the proper type 

(propria ratio) and likeness of different things. For as different things 
are distinguished by means of their proper forms, it needs must be that what 
is like one thing according to its proper form should be found unlike to an- 
other. 

True indeed, different things may have one point of likeness in so far as 
they have one common feature, as man and ass, inasmuch as they are animals. 
If it were by mere thgaenatants of common renee that God knew things, it 
would follow that He had not a particular but only a general knowledge of 
things (contrary to Chap. L). To return then toa proper and particular know- 
ledge, of which there is here question. 

The act of knowledge is according to the mode in which the likeness of 
the known object is in the knowing mind: for the likeness of the known ob- 
ject in the knowing mind is as the form by which that mind is set to act. If 
therefore God hasa proper and particular knowledge of many different things, 
He must be the proper and particular type of each. We have to enquire how 
that can be.T 

As the Philosopher says, the forms of things, and the definitions which 
mark such forms, are like numbers, in which the addition or subtraétion of 
unity varies the species of the number. So in definitions: one differentia sub- 
traéted or added varies the species: thus ‘sentient substance’ varies in species by 
the addition of ‘irrational’ or ‘rational.’ But in instances of ‘the many in one’ 
the condition of the understanding is not as the condition of concrete nature. 
The nature of a concrete being does not admit of the severance of elements, 
the union of which is requisite to the existence of that being: thus animal 
nature will not endure if the soul be removed from the body. But the under- 
standing can sometimes take separately elements that in actual being are united, 
when one of them does not enter into the concept of the other; thus in ‘three’ 
it may consider ‘two’ only, and in ‘rational animal’ the ‘sentient’ element 
alone. Hence the understanding may take what is inclusive of many elements 
for a proper ‘jpeg of many, by apprehending some of them without others. 
It may take ‘ten’ as a proper specimen of nine by subtraction of one unit, and 
Beaty, as a proper specimen of all the numbers included in ‘ten.’ So also 
in ‘man’ it might recognise a proper type of ‘irrational animal’ as such, and 
of all the species of ‘irrational animal,’ unless these species involved some posi- 
tive differentias.[ Therefore a certain philosopher, named Clement, said that 


‘proportion,’ or ‘correspondence,’ of the impression 
or idea in the mind with the thing in itself. ‘Things 
in themselves’ are knowable in point of their apti- 
tudes in our regard, aptitudes which remain poten- 
tial, and do not drop to zero, when not exercised. If 
any one will venture on the fatal denial of potentia- 
lity, and assume that, as in God, so also in the crea- 
tures of God, nothing is but what is a€tualised, no 
logic can save him from the last excesses of pantheism. 

* The doétrine in this chapter should be compared 
with the Hegelian doétrine of the ‘ background,’ which 
lies beyond all differences—on which all distinctions 
are ‘ projected ’—in which all contradi¢tions are recon- 
ciled, all opposites meet in unity. 

t Knowledge is by likeness of the mental impres- 
sion to the thing known. As the likeness, so the 
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knowledge. For a knowledge at once particular and 
all-embracing, there must be in the mind a likeness 
of all and each of the things known. But God has such 
a particular knowledge of all and each of His creatures, 
as well actual as possible (Chap. L). There must then 
be in God a mental likeness of each and every such 
creature. But whatever is in God is God’s own es- 
sence, which is one and simple. How then can the 
one, simple essence of God be a particular likeness of 
each of the whole multitude of aétual and possible 
creatures? That is the question. 

TA positive differentia would be an attribute, which 
by what it was, not by what it came short of being, 
could not possibly have place in man. Winged might 
be suggested as such a differentia. 
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in the scale of beings the nobler are types and patterns of the less noble.* 
Now the divine essence contains in itself the noble qualities of all beings, 
not by way of a compound but by way of a perfect being (Chap. XXXI). 
Every form, as well particular as general, is a perfection in so far as it posits 
something ; and involves imperfection only in so far as it falls short of true 
being. The divine understanding then can comprehend whatever is proper to 
each in its essence, by understanding wherein each thing imitates the divine 
essence, and wherein it falls short of the perfection proper to that essence. 
Thus, by understanding its own essence as imitable in the way of /ife without 
consciousness, it gathers the proper form of a p/ant, by understanding the same 
essence as imitable in the way of consciousness without intellect, the proper 
form of an anima/; and so of the rest. Evidently then the divine essence, in- 
asmuch as it is absolutely perfect, may be taken as the proper type of each 
entity ; and hence by it God may havea particular knowledge of all. But be- 
cause the proper type of one is distinét from the proper type of another— 
and distinétion is the principle of plurality—there must be observable in the 
divine intellect a distinétion and plurality of recognised types, in so far as the 
content of the divine mind is the proper type of different things. And as it 
is in this way that God is cognisant of the special relation of likeness that 
each creature bears to Him, it follows that the types (rationes) of things on 
the divine mind are not several or distinct, except in so far as God knows 
things to be in several divers ways capable of assimilation to Himself. 

And from this point of view Augustine says that God has made man in 
one plan and forse on another; and that the plans or types of things exist 
severally in the divine mind (De dy. quest., LX XXIII, 46). And herein also 
is defensible in some sort the opinion of Plato, who supposes Ideas, accord- 
ing to which all beings in the material world are formed.T 


CHAPTER LV—-T4at God understands all things at once 
and together 


HE reason why our understanding cannot understand many things 

together in one act, is because in the act of understanding the mind 

becomes one with the objeét understood ;{ whence it follows that, 
were the mind to understand many things together in one aét, it would be 
many things together, all of one genus, which is impossible. Intellectual im- 
pressions are all of one genus: they are of one type of being in the existence 
which they have in the mind, although the things of which they are im- 
pressions do not agree in one type of being: hence the contrariety of things 
outside the mind does not render the impressions of those things in the mind 
contrary to one another. And hence it is that when many things are taken 
together, being anyhow united, they are understood together. Thus a con- 
tinuous whole is understood at once, not part by part; and a proposition is 
understood at once, not first the subject and then the predicate: because all 


_ Quoted from the pseudo-Dionysius, De div. Nom. all moralities, minus their negations, in which, so far 
c. 5, a writer of the fifth or sixth century, who well _ as they are false, their falsehood lies. 
may be quoting Clement of Alexandria. Tt There is no idealism in this statement. See 
_ + This explains how God knows types, but not Aristotle, De Anima, iii, 8. The act of understanding 
His knowledge of existing individuals, as Fohn, this consists in forming in the mind an image of the thing 
tree, my violin. understood. The mind in understanding becomes an 
Incidentally, to take a favourite thought of New- image, and the object in being understood becomes that 
man’s, as all possible creation exists typically in the same image. So St Thomas explains in the opening of 
divine essence, so the Catholic faith contains all the Chapter LIII. 
truths, speculative and practical, of all religions and 
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the parts are known by one mental impression of the whole.* Hence we gather 
that whatever several objects are known by one mental presentation, can be 
understood together: but God knows all things by that one presentation of 
them, which is His essence; therefore He can understand all together and 
at once. 

2. The faculty of knowledge does not know anything a¢tually without 
some attention and advertence. Hence the phantasms, stored in the sensorium, 
are at times not actually in the imagination, because no attention is given to 
them. We do not discern together a multitude of things to which we do not 
attend together: but things that necessarily fall under one and the same ad- 
vertence and attention, are necessarily understood together. ‘Thus whoever 
institutes a comparison of two things, directs his attention to both and dis- 
cerns both together. But all things that are in the divine knowledge must 
necessarily fall under one advertence;for God is attentive to behold His essence 
perfectly, which is to see it to the whole reach of its virtual content, which 
includes all things. God therefore, in beholding His essence, discerns at once 
all things that are. 

6. Every mind that understands one thing after another, is sometimes 
potentially intelligent, sometimes actually so; for while it alee nd the first 
thing actually, it understands the second potentially. But the divine mind is 
never potentially intelligent, but always actually: it does not, then, under- 
stand things in succession, but all at once. 

Holy Scripture witnesses to this truth, saying that with God there is zo 
change nor shadow of vicissitude (James i, 17). 


CHAPTER LVI-That there is no Habitual Knowledge in God 


N whatever minds there is habitual knowledge, not all things are known 
together: but some things are known actually, others habitually. But in 
God all things are known actually (Chap. LV). 

2. He who has a habit of knowledge, and is not adverting to what he 
knows, is in a manner in potentiality, although otherwise than as he was be- 
fore he understood at all: but the divine mind is nowise in potentiality. 

3. In every mind that knows anything habitually, the mind’s essence is 
different from its intellectual activity, which is the act of attentive thought. 
To such a mind, in habitual knowledge, activity is lacking, though the essence 
of the mind itself cannot be lacking.t But in God His essence is His activity 
(Chap. XLV). 

4. A mind that knows habitually only, is not in its ultimate perfection: 
hence that best of goods, happiness, is not taken to be in habit but in act. 
If then God is habitually knowing, He will not be all-perfect (contrary to 
Chap. XXVIII). 

5. As shown in chapter XLVI, God has understanding by His essence, 
not by any intelligible forms superadded to His essence. But every mind in 
habitual knowledge understands by some such forms: for a habit is either a 
predisposition of the mind to receive mental impressions, or forms, whereby 
it comes actually to understand; or it is an orderly aggregation of such forms, 


* The argument is this. The mind cannot resolve a representation of them altogether, regarding them as 
itself into several distinct and independent things at one, lumping them together from one point of view. 
once: but unify those things somehow, subordinate + For the idealist, this distinction does not hold 
and make a whole of them, so doing the mind can _ between the essence andthe activity of mind, or of 
“be all those things,’ that is to say, it makes to itself any other substantial being. 
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existing in the mind, not in complete actuality, but in some manner inter- 
mediate between potentiality and actuality.* 

6. A habit is a quality: but in God there can be neither quality nor any 
other accident (Chap. XXIII): habitual knowledge therefore is not proper 
to God. 

Because the mental state of thinking, or willing, or acting habitually only, 
is like the state of a sleeper, David says, by way of removing all habitual 
states from God: Lao, he shall not slumber or sleep who keepeth Israel (Ps. cxx, 4). 
And again it is said: The eyes of the Lord are far brighter than the sun (Ecclus 
xxiii, 28), for the sun is always in the aét of shining. 


CHAPTER LVII-That the Knowledge of God is not a Reasoned 
Knowledge 


UR thought is then reasoned, when we pass from one object of thought 

to another, as in making syllogisms from principles to conclusions. 

Reasoning or arguing does not consist in seeing how a conclusion fol- 
lows from premises by inspection of both together. That is not argument, but 
judging of argument.t Now God does not think of one thing after another 
in any sort of succession, but of all things at once (Chap. LV). His know- 
ledge therefore is not reasoned or argumentative, although He knows the 
argument and reason of all things. | 

2. Every reasoner intues principles with one thought, and the conclu- 
sion with another. There would be no need to proceed to a conclusion from 
the consideration of premises, if the mere consideration of the premises at once 
laid the conclusion bare. But God knows all things by one act which is His 
essence (Chap. LV). His knowledge therefore is not argumentative. 

3. All argumentative knowledge has something of actuality and some- 
thing of potentiality, for conclusions are potentially in premises. But in the 
divine mind potentiality has no place. 

5. Things that are known naturally are known without reasoning, as 
appears in the case of first principles. But in God there can be no knowledge 
that is not natural, nay, essential: for His knowledge is His essence. 

7. Only in its highest advance does the inferior touch upon the superior. 
But the highest advance of our knowledge is not reasoning, but intuition 
(tntellectus), which is the starting-point of reasoning. God’s knowledge then 
is not ‘rational,’ in the sense of ‘ argumentative,’ but intuitive only.] 

8. Reasoning means a lack of intuition: the divine knowledge therefore 
is not reasoned. 

If any should take it amiss that God cannot make a syllogism, let them 
mark that He has the knowledge how to make syllogisms as one judging of 
them, not as one arguing syllogistically. 

To this there is witness of Holy Scripture in the text: 4// things are 


* This latter is the ‘habit,’ made so much of in 
the Nicomachean Ethics, according to which know- 
ledge is a habit, and virtue a habit. 

t St Thomas’s words here and in the next argu- 
ment should be considered by any student of J. S. 
Mill’s Logic. Mill judged the syllogism from ready- 
made specimens, failing to note that the power of 
syllogism and the ability of a syllogiser is displayed, 
not in the made syllogism, but in syllogising. It is 
such a view as would be that of the biologist, who 
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considered only dead plants and animals, and under- 
valued life accordingly. 

} Reasoning all rests ultimately on intuitive first 
principles. All men ‘intue’ something: but a man of 
genius intues far beyond other men. His followers take 
his word on trust. To the world at large, the sound- 
ness of his judgement is vindicated by experience: 
scholars and critics arrive at some appreciation of it by 
a slow process of reasoning. Instances are found in 
Newton’s Principia and the campaigns of Marlbro’. 
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naked and open to his eyes (Heb. iv, 13): whereas things that we know by 
reasoning are not of themselves naked and open to us, but are opened out 
and laid bare by reason. 


CHAPTER LVIII-Thar God does not understand by Combina- 
tion and Separation of Ideas 


HINGS mentally combinable and separable are naturally considered 

by the mind apart from one another: for there would be no need of 

their combination and separation, 1f by the mere apprehension of a 
thing as being it were at once understood what was in it or not in it.* If 
therefore God understood by a mental process of combination and separation, 
it would follow that He did not take in all things at one glance, but each 
thing apart, contrary to what has been shown above (Chap. LV). 

3. Amind that combines and separates, forms different judgements by diffe- 
rent combinations. For a mental combination does not go beyond the terms 
of the combination. Hence, in the combination, or affirmative judgement 
(compositione), whereby the mind judges that man is an animal, it does not 
judge that a triangle is a figure. Now combination or separation is an opera- 
tion of the mind. If God therefore views things by mentally combining and 
separating them, His mental act will not be one only but manifold; and so 
His essence will not be one only. 

Not for this however must we say that He is ignorant of tenable pro- 
positions: for His one and simple essence is the pattern of all things mani- 
fold and compound; and so by it God knows the whole multitude and com- 
plexity as well of actual nature as of the ideal world (tam nature quam 
rationts). 

This is in consonance with the authority of Holy Scripture: for it is said, 
For my thoughts are not your thoughts (Isa. lv, 8); and yet, The Lord knoweth 
the thoughts of men (Ps. xciii, 11), which certainly proceed by combination 
and separation of ideas. 


CHAPTER LIX—That the Truth to be found in Propositions ts not 
excluded from God 


HOUGH the knowledge of the divine mind is not after the manner 

of combination and separation of ideas in affirmative and negative 

propositions, nevertheless there is not excluded from it that truth 
which, according to the Philosopher, obtains only in such combinations and 
separations.t For since the truth of the intellect is an equation of the in- 
telleét and the thing, inasmuch as the intellect says that to be which 1s, or 
that not to be which is not, truth belongs to that in the intelle¢ét which the 
intellect says, not to the act whereby it says it; for it is not requisite to the 
truth of the intellect that the mere act of understanding be equated to the 
thing, but what the mind says and knows by understanding must be equated 
to the thing, so that the case of the thing shall be as the mind says it 1s. 
But God by his simple understanding, in which there is no combination and 


“If the English language would allow us, we and propositions. How then is there truth in God, 
might say: ‘If from the mere is-ness (esse) of the if He makes no propositions? That is the difficulty. 
thing we at once knew its what-ness (quidditas, es- The answer is, that He knows what might be said of 
sentia). everything, all true propositions that might be made 

t+ The allusion is to a doétrine, common in the about it, though His mind does not express itself in 
schools, that truth and falsehood, strictly speaking, propositions, but is one simple apprehension. 
are not found in ideas and words, but in judgements 
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separation of ideas, knows not only the essence of things, but also the pro- 
positions that are tenable concerning them (Chap. LVII, LVIII). Thus 
what the divine mind says by understanding is affirmation and negation.* 
Therefore the simplicity of the divine mind does not import the shutting out 
from it of truth. 


CHAPTER LX-—That God is Truth 


RUTH is a perfection of the understanding and of its act. But the 
understanding of God is His substance; and the very act of under- 
standing, as it is the being of God, is perfect as the being of God is 
perfect, not by any superadded perfection, but by itself. It remains there- 
fore that the divine substance is truth itself. 
4. Though truth is properly not in things but in the mind, nevertheless 
a thing is sometimes called true, inasmuch as it properly attains the a¢ctua- 
lity of its proper nature. Hence Avicenna says that the truth of a thing isa 
property of the fixed and appointed being of each thing, inasmuch as such 
a thing is naturally apt to create a true impression of itself, and inasmuch as 
it expresses the proper idea of itself in the divine mind.t But God is His 
own essence: therefore, whether we speak of truth of the intellect or truth 
of the object, God is His own truth. | 
This is also confirmed by the authority of our Lord saying of Himself: 
I am the way and the truth and the life (John xiv, 6). 


CHAPTER LXI-Thaz God is pure Truth 


HE understanding is not liable to error in its knowledge of abstract 

being, as neither is sense in dealing with the proper object of each 

sense.{ But all the knowledge of the divine mind is after the manner 
of a mind knowing abstract being (Chap. LVIII): it is impossible therefore 
for error or deception or falsehood to creep into the cognitive act of God. 

3. The intellect does not err over first principles, but over reasoned con- 
clusions from first principles. But the divine intellect is not reasoning or 
argumentative (Chap. LVII), and is therefore not liable to deception.§ 

4. The higher any cognitive faculty is, the more universal and far- 
reaching is its proper object: hence what sight is cognisant of accidentally, | 
general sensibility or imagination seizes upon as a content of its proper ob- 
ject. But the power of the divine mind is the acme of cognitive power: 
therefore all things knowable stand to it as proper and ordinary objects of 
knowledge, not as accidental objects. But over proper and ordinary objects 
of knowledge a cognitive faculty never makes a mistake. 


* That is to say, it is equivalent to all the know- 
ledge that can ever be got into any affirmative or ne- 
gative propositions. 

t As we speak of a ‘true soldier.’ 

T If an ear mistakes a sound or the eye a colour, 
the aurist, or the oculist, at once infers that the 
organ is unhealthy ; as sound is the “ proper object ” 
of hearing, and colour of sight. But a mistake about 
the direction of a sound, or the distance of a hill, 
shows, not an unhealthy, but an untrained ear or eye; 
as direction and distance are “ accidental objects ” of 
hearing and sight. In like manner the understanding 
in health, or the normal understanding, never errs 
when it says, ‘ Here’s something ’: this is the cogni- 
tion of “abstract being,” the “proper object” of the 
understanding. 


§ Man is never out in his intuitions, only in his 
reasonings: but the divine mind is one all-compre- 
hensive intuition. Such is the argument. But man is 
out in his intuitions often, when he ventures on in- 
tuition of complex matter, taking for self-evident 
what is not even true. Next door to the intuitions of 
a genius are the blunders of a fool. An ‘error of 
judgement,’ as it is called, is not usually a wrong 
piece of reasoning, but a bad attempt at intuition. 
St Thomas might reply that this comes of man at- 
tempting intuitions beyond his sphere of vision. But 
the sphere of divine vision embraces all things. 

| ‘ Accidentally,’ 1.e., not merely by sight, but by 
association with some other faculty, as when we see 
that a dog looks fierce. 
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5. An intellectual virtue is a perfection of the understanding in knowing. 
It never happens that the understanding utters anything false, but its utter- 
ance is always true, when prompted by any intellectual virtue; for it is the 
part of virtue to render an act good, and to utter truth is the good act of 
the understanding. But the divine mind, being the acme of perfection, is 
more perfect by its nature than the human mind by any habit of virtue. 

6. The knowledge of the human mind is in a manner caused by things: 
hence it comes to be that things knowable are the measure of human know- 
ledge: for the judgement of the mind is true, because the thing is so. But 
the divine mind by its knowledge is the cause of things.* Hence God’s 
knowledge must be the measure of things, as art is the measure of produé¢ts 
of art, whereof the perfection of each varies according to its agreement with 
art. Thus the divine mind stands to things as things stand to the human 
mind. But any error that arises out of any inequality between the human 
mind and the thing, is not in things, but in the mind. If therefore there 
were not an absolutely perfect correspondence of the divine mind with 
things, the error would be in the things, not in the divine mind. There is 
however no error in the things that be: because each has so much of truth 
as it has of being. There is then no failure of correspondence between the 
divine mind and the things that be. 

Hence it is said: God zs truthful (Rom. ii, 4): God is not like man, that he 
should lle (Num. xxill, 19): God 1 light, and there ts no darkness in him 


feeonn.1,. 5). 


CHAPTER LXII- That the Truth of God is the First and 
Sovereign Truth 


HE standard in every genus is the most perfect instance of the genus. 
But the divine truth is the standard of all truth. The truth of our 
mind is measured by the object outside the mind: our understanding 
is called true, inasmuch as it is in accordance with that object. And again 
the truth of the object is measured by its accordance with the divine mind, 
which is the cause of all things (B. II, Chap. XXIV), as the truth of arti- 
ficial objects is measured by the art of the artificer. Since then God is the 
first understanding and the first object of understanding, the truth of every 


understanding must be measured by His truth, as everything is measured by 
the first and best of its kind. 


CHAPTER LXIII-The Arguments of those who wish to withdraw 
from God the Knowledge of Individual Things t 
OD re first argument is drawn from the very condition of individuality. 


For as matter (materia signata) { is the principle of individuality, it 
seems that individuals cannot be known by any immaterial faculty, in- 
asmuch as all knowledge is a certain assimilation, and hence even in us those 
powers alone apprehend individual objects, that make use of material organs, 
as do the imagination and senses, but our understanding, which is imma- 


* Understand, in the ideal order of possibility See Erdmann’s History of Philosophy, Eng. transl., 
and conceptual truth, a necessary order,—but for vol. I, p. 365; <Azicenne, par le Baron Carra de 
contingent actual things there must be some reference Vaux, pp. 246 sq. (Alcan, Paris, 1900). 


to the divine will. Of actual things, the divine mind t “ Materia signata means matter as referred to 
by its knowledge is the exemplar, but not the effi- definite quantity and definite dimensions; or matter 
cient cause. as capable of certain dimensions.” —De Backer, S.]., 


t These chapters, LXIII-LXXI, along with L- Cosmohgia, pp. 72, 75. Cf. Father Bédder, Psycho- 
LIV, form a monograph, directed against Avicenna. /ogia, ed. 2, p. 583. 
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terial, does not recognise individuals as such: much less then is the divine 
understanding apt to take cognisance of individuals, being, as it 1s, the 
furthest removed from matter. 

2. The second argument is that individual things do not always exist. 
Either then they will always be known by God, or they will sometimes be 
known and sometimes not known. The former alternative is impossible, be- 
cause there can be no knowledge of that which is not: for knowledge is 
only of things true, and things that are not cannot be true. The second 
alternative is also impossible, because the knowledge of the divine mind is 
absolutely invariable (Chap. XLV). 

3. The third argument is from the consideration that not all individual 
things come of necessity, but some are by contingency : hence there can be 
no certain knowledge of them except when they exist. For that knowledge 
is certain, which is infallible: but all knowledge of contingent being is fal- 
lible while the thing is still in the future; for the opposite may happen of 
that which is held in cognition: for if the opposite could not happen, the 
thing would be a necessity: hence there can be no science in us of future 
contingencies, only a conjectural reckoning. On the other hand we must 
suppose that all God’s knowledge is most certain and infallible (Chap. LXI). 
It is also impossible for God to begin to know anything, by reason of His 
immutability. From this it seems to follow that He does not know indi- 
vidual contingencies. 

4. The fourth argument is from this, that some individual effects have 
their cause in will. Now an effect, before it is produced, can be known only 
in its cause: for so only can it have being before it begins to have being in 
itself. But the motions of the will can be known with certainty by none 
other than the willing agent, in whose power they are. It is impossible 
therefore that God should have certain knowledge of such individual effects 
as derive their causation from a created will. 

5. The fifth argument is from the infinite multitude of individual things. 
The infinite as such is unknown: for all that is known is measured in a 
manner by the comprehension of the knower, measurement being nothing 
else than a marking out and ascertaining of the thing measured: hence every 
art repudiates infinities. But individual existences are infinite, at least 
potentially. 

6. The sixth argument is from the vileness of individual things. As the 
nobility of knowledge is weighed according to the nobility of the thing 
known, so the vileness also of the thing known seems to redound to the 
vileness of the knowledge. Therefore the excellent nobility of the divine 
mind does not permit of God knowing sundry most vile things that have 
individual existence. 

7. The seventh argument is from the evil that is found in sundry indi- 
vidual things. Since the object known is in some manner in the knowing mind, 
and evil is impossible in God, it seems to follow that God can have no know- 
ledge at all of evil and privation: only the mind that is in potentiality can 
know that, as privation can be only in potentiality.* 


* Privation, e.g. hunger, is the being in potentiality to have something, and not having it. 
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CHAPTER LXIV—-A4 Uist of things to be said concerning the 
Divine Knowledge 


O the exclusion of the above error we will show first that the divine 

mind does know individual things; secondly, that it knows things 

which actually are not; thirdly, that it knows future contingencies 

with infallible knowledge; fourthly, that it knows the motions of the will; 

fifthly, that it knows infinite things; sixthly, that it knows the vilest and 

least of things that be; seventhly, that it knows evils and all manner of pri- 
vations or defects. 


CHAPTER LXV-Thaz God knows Individual Things 


OD knows things in so far as He is the cause of them. But the sub- 
stantial effects of divine causation are individual things, universals 
not being substantial things, but having being only in individuals. 

2. Since God’s cognitive act is His essence, He must know all that is in 
any way in His essence; and as this essence is the first and universal prin- 
ciple of being and the prime origin of all, it virtually contains in itself all 
things that in any way whatsoever have being. 

5. In the gradation of faculties it is commonly found that the higher fa- 
culty extends to more terms, and yet is one; while the range of the lower 
faculty extends to fewer terms, and even over them it is multiplied, as we 
see in the case of imagination and sense, for the single power of the 
imagination extends to all that the five senses take cognisance of, and to 
more. But the cognitive faculty in God is higher than in man: whatever 
therefore man knows by the various faculties of understanding, imagination 
and sense, God is cognisant of by His one simple intuition. God therefore is 
apt to know the individual things that we grasp by sense and imagination. 

6. The divine mind, unlike ours, does not gather its knowledge from 
things, but rather by its knowledge is the cause of things; and thus its 
knowledge of things is a practical knowledge. But practical knowledge is 
not perfect unless it descends to individual cases: for the end of practical 
knowledge is work, which is done on individuals. 

g. As the Philosopher argues against Empedocles, God would be very 
wanting in wisdom, if He did not know individual instances, which even 
men know. 

This truth is established also by the authority of Holy Scripture, for it 
is said: There 1s no creature invisible in his sight: also the contrary error is ex- 
cluded by the text: Say not, I shall be hidden from God; and from the height 
of heaven who will mind me? (Ecclus xvi, 16). 

From what has been said it is evident how the objection to the con- 
trary (Chap. LXIII, 1) is inconclusive: for though the mental presentation 
whereby divine understanding understands is immaterial, it is still a type 
both of matter and form, as being the prime productive principle of both. 


CHAPTER LXVI-That God knows things which are not™ 


P NHE knowledge of the divine mind stands to things as the know- 
ledge of the artificer to the products of his art. But the artificer by 
the knowledge of his art knows even those products of it which are 

not, yet produced. 


* The difficulty is that untra¢tableness of the  tentially, though not actually, it is knowable by man, 
concept of Not Being, which is enlarged upon by and still more by God. In fact the proper objects of 
Plato, SopAist, 237 sq. In so far as Not Being is po- _abstraét science are in this potential and ideal order, 
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3. God knows other things besides Himself by His essence, inasmuch as 
His essence is the type of other things that come forth from Him (Chap. 
LIV). But since the essence of God is infinitely perfect (Chap. XLIII), 
while of every other thing the being and perfection is limited, it is impos- 
sible for the whole sum of other things to equal the perfection of the divine 
essence. Therefore the representative power of that essence extends to many 
more things than the things that are. As then God knows entirely the power 
and perfection of His essence, His knowledge reaches not only to things that 
are, but also to things that are not. 

6. The understanding of God has no succession, as neither has His being: 
it is all together, ever abiding, which is the essential notion of eternity, 
whereas the duration of time extends by succession of before and after. The 
proportion of eternity to the whole duration of time is as the proportion of 
an indivisible point to a continuous surface,—not of that indivisible point — 
which is a term of the surface, and is not in every part of its continuous ex- 
tent: for to such a point an instant of time bears resemblance; but of that 
indivisible point which lies outside of the surface, and yet co-exists with 
every part or point of its continuous extent: * for since time does not run 
beyond motion, eternity, which is altogether beyond motion, is no function 
of time. Again, since the being of the eternal never fails, eternity is present 
to every time or instant of time. Some sort of example of this may be seen 
in a circle: for a point taken on the circumference does not co-incide with 
every other point; but the centre, lying away from the circumference, is 
directly opposite to every point on the circumference.t Whatever therefore 
is in any portion of time, co-exists with the eternal, as present to it, although 
in respect to another portion of time it be past or future. But nothing can 
co-exist in presence with the eternal otherwise than with the whole of it, 
because it has no successive duration. Whatever therefore is done in the 
whole course of time, the divine mind beholds it as present throughout the 
whole of its eternity ; and yet it cannot be said that what is done in a defi- 
nite portion of time has always been an existing fact. The conclusion is that 
God has knowledge of things that in the course of time as yet are not. 

By these reasons it appears that God has knowledge of nonentities. But 
all nonentities do not stand in the same regard to His knowledge. Things 
that neither are, nor shall be, nor have been, are known by God as possible 
to His power: hence He does not know them as being anywise in them- 
selves, but only as being within the compass of divine power. These sort of 
things are said by some to be known by God with the ‘knowledge of simple 
understanding’ (notitia simplicis intelligentia). But as for those things that are 
present, past, or future to us, God knows them as they are within the com- 
pass of His power; and as they are within the compass of their own several 
created causes; and as they are in themselves; and the knowledge of such 
things is called the ‘knowledge of vision’ (notitia visionis). For of the things 
that are not yet with us,[ God sees not only the being that they have in 
their causes, but also the being that they have in themselves, inasmuch as 
His eternity is indivisibly present to all time. We must remember that God 


of which the actual furnishes illustrations. Cf. Plato, t As between any two points you can draw a 

Rep. VII, 529 c.p. As St Thomas says presently: straight line, every point in space is ‘direétly oppo- 

“Our mind could grasp the ideal essence of alion ora _ site’ every other point. What St Thomas means is 

horse, even though all such animals were destroyed.” that the line drawn from the centre of the circle to 
* The “continuous surface” is that of a ring, any point in the circumference makes a right angle 

and the “ point which lies outside of the surface” is with the tangent at that point. 

the centre of the ring. I e.g., children yet unborn. 
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knows the being of everything through His own essence: for His essence is 
representable by many things that are not, nor ever shall be, nor ever have 
been. That same essence is the type of the power of every cause, in virtue 
of which power effects pre-exist in their causes. Again the being of every- 
thing, that it has in itself, is modelled upon the being of the divine essence. 
Thus then God knows nonentities inasmuch as in some way they have being, 
either in the power of God, or in their (creature) causes, or in themselves.* 

To this the authority of Holy Scripture also gives testimony: e4// things 
are known to the Lord our God before their creation; as also, after they are Sully 
made, he regardeth all (Ecclus xxiii, 29): and, Before I formed thee in the 
womb, I knew thee (Jer. i, 5). 


CHAPTER LXVII-That God knows Individual Contingent 
Eventst 
ENCE we may gather some inkling of how God has had an infalli- 


ble knowledge of all contingent events from eternity, and yet they 
cease not to be contingent. For contingency is not inconsistent with 
certain and assured knowledge except so far as the contingent event lies in 
the future, not as it is present. While the event is in the future, it may not 
be; and thus the view of him who reckons that it will be may be mistaken: 
but once it is present, for that time it cannot but be. Any view therefore 
formed upon a contingent event inasmuch as it is present, may be a certi- 
tude. But the intuition of the divine mind rests from eternity upon each and 
every of the events that happen in the course of time, viewing each as a 
thing present. There is nothing therefore to hinder God from having from 
eternity an infallible knowledge of contingent events. _ | 
2. A contingent event differs from a necessary event in point of the way 
in which each is contained in its cause. A contingent event is so contained 
in its cause as that it either may not or may ensue therefrom: [ whereas 
a necessary event cannot but ensue from its cause. But as each of these events 
is in itself, the two do not differ in point of reality; and upon reality truth 
is founded. In a contingent event, considered as it is in itself, there is no 
question of being or not being, but only of being: although, looking to the 
future, a contingent event possibly may not come off. But the divine mind 
knows things from eternity, not only in the being which they have in their 
causes, but also in the being which they have in themselves. 


* “Tn themselves” so far as there is question of 
things that now are not, but have been or shall be. 

Tt A ‘contingent event’ is an event that depends 
on what Mill calls a ‘ plurality of causes’: that is to 
say, a certain number of causes being jointly present; 
and again preventing causes, almost innumerable, 
being all absent. The absence of any of the requisite 
joint causes, or the presence of any of the preventing 
causes, is enough to wreck the sequence; and as we 
cannot well know what cause will be present, and 
what absent, the event to us looking forward is an 
uncertainty, something that may or may not be; and 
looking back upon it, after it has happened, we re- 
gard it as something which has been, but might not 
have been. But, to an omniscient mind, all events, so 
Jar as they involve mere physical causation, are hypo- 
thetically necessary: they must be, causes and condi- 
tions standing as they do. This hypothetical neces- 
sity of physical causation is otherwise called ‘the 
uniformity of nature.’ With this chapter, Book II, 
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Chap. XXX should be compared: see also B. II, 
Chap. LV, footnote. Human atts, or acts of free 
will, which are not even hypothecically necessary, are 
not included in the category of contingent events 
here spoken of. 

t This uncertainty, as I have argued in the pre- 
vious note, is a mere incident of the ignorance and 
infirmity of our minds in dealing with a complex 
case of causality. To an omniscient mind there would 
be no uncertainty. Such a mind would read the con- 
tingent event as necessarily contained in and neces- 
sarily following from its causes. I speak of events of 
pure physical causation : for, as I have said, of such 
only is there question here. I allow for the depen- 
dence of all physical nature upon the free will of God, 
creating things, preserving them in being and activity, 
fixing a certain collocation of causes from the first, 
and occasionally by His own special action inter- 
fering (as man in an inferior way also interferes) with 
the course of nature, by what is called a miracle. 
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3. As from a necessary cause the effect follows with certainty, with like 
certainty does it follow from a contingent cause, when the cause is com- 
plete, provided no hindrance be placed. But as God knows. all things 
(Chap. L), He knows not only the causes of contingent events, but like- 
wise the means whereby they may be hindered from coming off. He knows 
therefore with certitude whether they are going to come off or not.* 

6. The knowledge of God would not be true and perfect, if things did 
not happen in the way that God apprehends them to happen. But God, 
cognisant as He is of all being of which He is the principle, knows every 
event, not only in itself, but also in its dependence on any proximate causes 
on which it happens to depend: but the dependence of contingent events 
upon their proximate causes involves their ensuing upon them contingently.T 
God therefore knows sundry events to happen, and to happen contingently: 
thus the certitude and truth of divine knowledge does not remove the con- 
tingency of events. 

7. When it is said, ‘ God knows, or knew, this coming event,’ an inter- 
vening medium is supposed between the divine knowledge and the thing 
known, to wit, the time to which the utterance points, in respect to which 
that which is said to be known by God is in the future. But really it is not 
in the future in respect of the divine knowledge, which existing in the in- 
stant of eternity is present to all things. In respect of such knowledge, if we 
set aside the time of speaking, it is impossible to say that so-and-so is known 
as non-existent ; and the question never arises as to whether the thing pos- 
sibly may never occur. As thus known, it should be said to be seen by God 
as already present in its existence. Under this aspect, the question of the 
possibility of the thing never coming to be can no longer be raised: what 
already zs, in respect of that present instant cannot but be. The fallacy then 
arises from this, that the time at which we speak, when we say ‘God 
knows,’ co-exists with eternity; or again the past time that is marked when 
we say ‘God knew’; and thus a relation of time, past or present, to future 
is attributed to eternity, which attribution does not hold; and thus we have 
fatllacia accidentis.{ 

8. Since everything is known by God as seen by Him in the present, the 
necessity of that being true which God knows is like the necessity of Socra- 
tes’s sitting from the fact of his being seen seated. This is not necessary 
absolutely, ‘by necessity of the consequent,’ as the phrase is, but con- 
ditionally, or ‘by necessity of the consequence.’ For this conditional pro- 
position is necessary: ‘ He is sitting, if he is seen seated.’ Change the condi- 
tional proposition into a categorical of this form: ‘ What is seen sitting, is 
necessarily seated’: it is clear that the proposition is true as a phrase, when 
its elements are taken together (compositam), but false as a fact, when its ele- 
ments are separated (divisam).§ All these objections against the divine know- 
ledge of contingent facts are fa//lacie compositionis et dtvistonis. 


* The ‘contingent’ is nothing else than the hy- { Fallacia accidentis is when an irrelevant accident 
pothetically necessary. A wide range of causative ele- _is introduced into the conclusion, as, ‘ You ate what 
ments and conditions, as well negative as positive, is you bought: but you bought raw fish.’ Time is an 
requisite and must be presupposed to the sequence of irrelevant accident to the divine knowledge. 

a ‘contingent’ event. But, when all requisite condi- § This distin€tion appears in modern logic books 
tions are fulfilled, the sequence of a ‘contingent’ as im sensu composito and in sensu diviso. It has its value 
event in physical causation is as necessary as that of in the disputes on efficacious grace. There is a tradi- 


any ‘necessary’ event from its cause. tion of Father Gregory de Valentia, S.J., fainting 

t ‘Contingently’ upon the whole array of proxi- away when it was administered to him by a Do- 
mate causes being present, and every effectual let or minican disputant. Bolsover Castle in Derbyshire was 
hindrance being absent. built by “the building countess,” of whom it was 
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That God knows future contingencies is shown also by the authority of 
Holy Scripture: for it is said of Divine Wisdom, It knows signs and portents 
beforehand, and the issues of times and ages (Wisd. viii, 8): and, There ts nothing 
hidden from bis eyes: from age to age he regardeth (Ecclus xxxix, 24, 25). 


CHAPTER LXVIII-T4ar God knows the Motions of the Will 


OD knows the thoughts of minds and the volitions of hearts in vir- 
tue of their cause, as He is Himself the universal principle of being. 
All that in any way is, is known by God in His knowledge of His 
own essence (Chap. XLIX). Now there is a certain reality in the soul, and 
again a certain reality in things outside the soul. The reality in the soul is 
that which is in the will or thought. God knows all these varieties of reality. 

3. As God by knowing His own being knows the being of everything, 
so by knowing His own aét of understanding and will He knows every 
thought and volition. 

5. God knows intelligent substances not less well than He knows or we 
know sensible substances, seeing that intelligent substances are more know- 
able, as being better actualised. 

This is confirmed by the testimony of Holy Scripture:—God searcher of 
hearts and reins (Ps. vii, 10): Hell and perdition are before the Lord: how much 
more the hearts of the sons of men? (Prov. xi, 11): He needed not that any one 
should bear testimony of What was in man: for he himself knew What was in man 
(John ii, 25). 

The dominion of the will over its own acts, whereby it has it in its power 
to will and not to will, is inconsistent with will-force being determined to 
one fixed mode of aétion: it is inconsistent also with the violent interference 
of any external agency ; but it is not inconsistent with the influence of that 
Higher Cause, from whence it is given to the will both to be and to aét. 
And thus in the First Cause, that is, in God, there remains a causal influence 
over the motions of the will, such that, in knowing Himself, God is able to 
know these motions.* 


CHAPTER LXIX-— That God knows Infinite Things t 


Y knowing Himself as the cause of things, He knows things other 
than Himself (Chap. XLIX). But He is the cause of infinite things, 
if beings are infinite, for He is the cause of all things that are.| 
2. God knows His own power perfectly (Chapp. XLVII, XLIX). But 
power cannot be perfectly known, unless all the objects to which it extends 
are known, since according to that extent the amount of the power may be 
said to be determined. But His power being infinite (Chap. XLIII) extends 
to things infinite, and therefore also His knowledge. 


said that she would never die, while she kept on 
building. True in sensu composito only. In point of 
fact the lady died in a great frost, which stopped her 
building and her breath together. 

* This or that actual motion of fhis individual 
will, not being determinately contained in its cause, 
since ‘ will-force”’ is not ‘determined to any fixed 
mode of action,”’ how can God, by any knowledge of 
causes, gain cognisance of this particular motion of 
free-will as actually taking place? By “a causal in- 
fluence over the motions of the will,” says St Thomas. 
The discussion of this obscure ‘causal influence” 
made the strife of Thomist and Molinist in the seven- 
teenth century. 


ae 


t See General Metaphysics, Stonyhurst Series, 
pp. 207-220. 

t At the end of this chapter, St Thomas tells us 
that beings are not infinite: i.e., there is not an infi- 
nite multitude of actual existences, and by no pro- 
cess of creation ever will there be. God’s knowledge 
of infinite things then can only refer to an infinite 
multitude of things possible, but non-existent. Then 
the curious question comes: how far do things, purely 
possible and never existent, make number, or multi- 
tude ? Are ten purely possible soldiers ten distinét enti- 
ties ? I think not, if they are taken to be perfeétly alike. 
But possible differences are infinite. The question has 
a bearing on the reality of the abstraét science of number. 
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3. If the knowledge of God extends to all things that in any sort of 
way are, He must not only know actual being, but also potential being. But 
in the physical world there is potential infinity, though not actual infinity, 
as the Philosopher proves. God therefore knows infinite things, in the way 
that unity, which is the principle of number, would know infinite species of 
number if it knew whatever is in its potentiality: for unity is in promise 
and potency every number.* 

4. God in His essence, as in a sort of exemplar medium, knows other 
things. But as He is a being of infinite perfection, there can be modelled 
upon Him infinite copies with finite perfections, because no one of these 
copies, nor any number of them put together, can come up to the perfection 
of their exemplar ; and thus there always remains some new way for any copy 
taken to imitate Him. 

10. The infinite defies knowledge in so far as it defies counting. To count 
the parts of the infinite is an intrinsic impossibility, as involving a contradic- 
tion. ‘To knowa thing by enumeration of its parts is characteristic of a mind 
that knows part after part successively, not of a mind that comprehends the 
several parts together. Since then the divine mind knows all things together 
without succession, it has no more difficulty in knowing things infinite than 
in knowing things finite. 

11. All quantity consists in a certain multiplication of parts; and there- 
fore number is the first of quantities.| Where then plurality makes no dif- 
ference, no difference can be made there by anything that follows upon quan- 
tity. But in God’s knowledge many things are known in one, not by many 
different presentations, but by that one sfeczes, or presentation, which is the 
essence of God. Hence a multitude of things is known by God all at once; 
-and thus plurality makes no difference in God’s knowledge: neither then does 
infinity, which follows upon quantity. 

In accordance with this is what is said in Psalm cxlvi: e4nd of his wisdom 
there is no telling. 

From what has been said it is clear why our mind does not know the 
infinite as the divine mind does. Our mind differs from the divine mind in 
four respects; and they make all the difference. The first is that our mind is 
simply finite, the divine mind infinite. The second is that as our mind knows 
different things by different impressions, it cannot extend to an infinity of 
things, as the divine mind can. The third results in this way, that as our mind 
is cognisant of different things by different impressions, it cannot be aétually 
cognisant of a multitude of things at the same time;]{ and thus it could not 
know an infinity of things except by counting them in succession,—which 
is not the case with the divine mind, which discerns many things at once as 
seen by one presentation. The fourth thing is that the divine mind is cogni- 


sant of things that are and of things that are not (Chap. LXVI). 


* Unity is ‘ the principle of number,’ but is not t Other quantities are extension, time and mo- 
itself number, The first number, as the Greeks saw, tion: but their parts are not so well marked off. 
is fyo. Infinity is no number either. It is not the 1 “The understanding can understand many things 


crowning number of a series of finite quantities, for _ together, taking them as one, but not many things to- 
it can never be got at by counting. Ascompared with gether, taking them as many. By ‘taking them as one 
an infinity of a higher order, the infinity of a lower or many’ I mean, by one or by several intellectual 
order again is no number: it is (relatively) zero. presentations..... Whatsoever things therefore the 
Neither in lateral extension, then, nor in vertical mind can understand by one presentation, it can un- 
superimposition, is infinity a number. The numbers derstand together. Hence God sees all things by one 
are two, three, four, and so on as far as you cancount. thing, which is His essence.””—St Thomas, Sum. Theol, 
Each of these terms is called by the schoolmen ‘a species 1, q. 85, art. 4. 

of number,’ 
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It is also clear how the saying of the Philosopher, that the infinite, as 
infinite, is unknowable, is in no opposition with the opinion now put forth: 
because the notion of infinity attaches to quantity ; consequently, for infinite 
to be known as infinite, it would have to be known by the measurement 
of its parts, for that is the proper way of knowing quantity: but God does 
not know the infinite in that way. Hence, so to say, God does not know the 
infinite inasmuch as it is infinite, but inasmuch as, to His knowledge, it is 
as though it were finite.* | 

It is to be observed however that God does not know an infinity of things 
with the ‘ knowledge of vision,’ because infinite things neither a¢tually are, 
nor have been, nor shall be, since, according to the Catholic faith, there are 
not infinite generations either in point of time past or in point of time to 
come. But He does know an infinity of things with the ‘ knowledge of 
simple understanding’: for He knows infinite things that neither are, nor 
have been, nor shall be, and yet are in the power of the creature; t and He 
also knows infinite things that are in His own power, which neither are, nor 
shall be, nor have been. Hence to the question of the knowledge of parti- 
cular things it may be replied by denial of the major: for particular things 
are not infinite: if however they were, God would none the less know 


them. | 
CHAPTER LXX-That God knows Base and Mean Things 


HE stronger an active power is, to the more remote objects does it 

extend its action. But the power of the divine mind in knowing 

things is likened to active power: since the divine mind knows, not 
by receiving aught from things, but rather by pouring its influence upon 
things. Since then God’s mind is of infinite power in understanding (Chap. 
XLIII), its knowledge must extend to the remotest objects. But the degree 
of nobility or baseness in all things is determined by nearness to or distance 
from God, who is the fulness of nobility. Therefore the very vilest things in 
being are known to God on account of the exceeding great power of His 
understanding. 

2. Everything that is, in so ee as it has place in the category of sub- 
stance or quality, is in actuality: it is some sort of likeness of the prime 
Aétuality, and is ennobled thereby. Even potential being, from its reference 
to actuality shares in nobility, and so comes to have the name of ‘being.’ 
It follows that every being, considered in itself, is noble; and is only mean 
and vile in comparison with some other being, nobler still. But the noblest 


* The reference is to Aristotle, PAysics III, 6. elicited, but in point of fact never will be elicited, by 
The whole chapter is worth reading, but these words men and angels, has been the theme of a mighty dis- 
in particular: “‘ The infinite, as such, is unknowable. pute between Thomists saying wo and Molinists say- 

. We must not take ihe infinite to be any one ing yes. 


definite reality, as a man, or a house, but in the sense I The reference is to the fifth argument objected 
in which we speak of ‘ We day’ and‘the performance,’ in Chap. LXIII, which might take this form : 
entities of which is predicated no substantial reality, The infinite is unknowable. 

but a reality. that consists in perpetually coming to be But particular things are infinite. 

and ceasing to be; a reality which, though limited, is Therefore particular things are unknowable—even 
continually other and other. ... For the infinite to God. 

is not that, beyond which is nothing, but beyond The major, which St Thomas speaks of denying, 
which there is always something.” Aristotle then does is really the minor premise of this syllogism. 

not admit the possibility of the ¢4ua/ infinite, full and § Against Averroes, who says (DestruGio destru- 


complete, but only of the series running on without ionum, disp. 3): “The meaner does not understand 

stopping, and never reaching a final term, which is of the nobler that which the nobler understands of 

called potential infinity. himself; nor does the nobler understand what the 
t+ Whether this knowledge includes aét of free meaner understands of himself.” 

will, which under certain conditions would have been 
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creatures are removed from God at a distance not less than that which 
separates the highest in the scale of creation from the lowest. If then the 
one distance were to bar God’s knowledge, much more would the other ; 
and the consequence would be that God would know nothing beyond 
Himself. 

3. The good of the order of the universe is nobler than any part of the 
universe. If then God knows any other noble nature, most of all must He 
know the order of the universe. But this cannot be known without taking 
cognisance at once of things nobler and things baser: for in the mutual 
distances and relations of these things the order of the universe consists. 

4. The vileness of the objects of knowledge does not of itself redound 
on to the knower; for it is of the essence of knowledge that the knower 
should contain within himself impressions of the obje¢t known according 
to his own mode and manner. Accidentally however the vileness of the 
objects known may redound upon the knower, either because in knowing 
base and mean things he is withdrawn from the thought of nobler things, 
or because from the consideration of such vile objects he is inclined to some 
undue affections: which cannot be the case with God. 

5. A power is not judged to be small, which extends to small things, 
but only that which is limited to small things. A knowledge therefore that 
ranges alike over things noble and things mean, is not to be judged mean; 
but that knowledge is mean, which ranges only over mean things, as is the 
case with us: for we make different studies of divine and of human things, 
and there is a different science of each. But with God it is not so; for with 
the same knowledge and the same glance He views Himself and all other 
beings. 

With this agrees what is said of the Divine Wisdom: It findeth place 
everywhere on account of its purity, and nothing defiled stealeth in to corrupt it 
(Wisdom vii, 24, 25). 


CHAPTER LXXI-Thar God knows Evil Things 


HEN good is known, the opposite evil is known. But God knows 
all particular good things, to which evil things are opposed: 
therefore God knows evil things. 

2. The ideas of contraries, as ideas in the mind, are not contrary to one 
another: otherwise they could not be together in the mind, or be known 
together: the idea therefore whereby evil is known is not inconsistent with 
good, but rather belongs to the idea of good (ratio gua cognoscitur malum ad 
rationem bon pertinet).* If then in God, on account of His absolute perfec- 
tion, there are found all ideas of goodness (rationes bonitatis), as has been 
proved (Chap. XL), it follows that there isin Him the idea (ratio) whereby 
evil is known. 

3. Truth is the good of the understanding: for an understanding is called 
good inasmuch as it knows the truth. But truth is not only to the effeét 


* «Evil is not knowable by itself, because it is of 
the essence of evil to be a privation of good; and 
thus it can neither be defined nor known except 
through good” (Sum. Theol. 1, q. 14, art. 10, ad 4). 

“Vinegar and oil,” as Aeschylus says (gam. 
322-3), “poured into the same vessel, stand apart in 
unfriendly separation.”’ But in the vessel of the mind 
contraries do not indeed blend, but stand together, 
and even call for one another’s presence, as elements 
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mutually complementary. Thus, though darkness ex- 
cludes light, and good evil, the idea of darkness is 
complementary to that of light, and the idea of evil 
complementary to that of good. This difference be- 
tween the ideal and the actual order, that in actuality 
contraries are mutually exclusive, while as thoughts 
they are mutually complementary, I do not remem- 
ber to have seen noticed elsewhere, 
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that good is good, but also that evil is evil: for as it is true that what is, is, 
so it is true that what is not, is not. The good of the understanding there- 
fore consists even in the knowledge of evil. But since the divine understand- 
ing is perfect in goodness, there cannot be wanting to it any of the perfections 
of understanding; and therefore there is present to it the knowledge of things 
evil. 

4. God knows the distinétion of things (Chap. L). But in the notion of 
distinction there is negation: for those things are distinét, of which one is 
not another: hence the first things that are of themselves distinét, mutually 
involve the exclusion of one another, by reason of which fa¢ét negative pro- 
positions are immediately verified of them, e.g., ‘No quantity is a substance.’ 
God then knows negation. But privation is a sort of negation: He therefore 
knows privation, and consequently evil, which is nothing else than a priva- 
tion of due perfection. 

8. In us the knowledge of evil things is never blameworthy in mere 
point of knowledge, that is in the judgement that is passed about evil things, 
but accidentally, inasmuch as by the observation of evil things one is some- 
times inclined to evil. But that cannot be in God; and therefore there is 
nothing to prevent His knowing evil. 

With this agrees what is said, that Evi surpasseth not [God’s] wisdom 
(Wisd. vii, 30); and, He// and perdition are before the Lord (Prov. xv, 11); 
and, My offences are not hidden from thee (Ps. Ixviii, 6); and, He knoweth the 
vanity of men, and seeing doth he not consider iniquity? (Job xi, 11.) 

It is to be observed however that if God’s knowledge were so limited as 
that His knowledge of Himself did not involve His knowing other beings of 
finite and partial goodness, at that rate He would nowise know privation or 
evil: because to the good which is God Himself there is no privation 
opposed, since privation and its opposite are naturally about the same object; 
and so to that which is pure actuality no privation is opposed, and conse- 
quently no evil either. Hence on the supposition that God knows Himself 
alone, by knowing the excellences of His own being, He will not know 
evil.* But because in knowing Himself He knows beings in which priva- 
tions naturally occur, He must know the opposite privations, and the evils 
opposite to particular goods. 

It must be further observed that as God, without any argumentative pro- 
cess, knows other beings by knowing Himself, so there is no need of His 
knowledge being argumentative in coming to the knowledge of evil things 
through good things: for good is as it were the ground of the knowledge of 
evil, evil being nothing else than privation of good: hence what ts evil is 
known through what is good as things are known through their definitions, 
not as conclusions through their premises. 


* As pure actuality, God is incapable of potenti- reveal to Him that of which His own being 1s in- 
ality, and therefore of privation. Thus the contem- capable,—potentiality, privation, evil. 
plation of His own being, merely as His own, will not 
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CHAPTER LXXII-That God has a Will 


ROM the fact that God has understanding, it follows that He has 

a will. Since good apprehended in understanding is the proper object 

of the will, understood good, as such, must be willed good. But any- 
thing understood involves an understanding mind. A mind then that under- 
stands good, must, as such, be a mind that wills good. 

3. What is consequent upon all being, is a property of being, as such. 
Such a property must be found in its perfection in the first and greatest of 
beings. Now it is a property of all being to seek its own perfection and the 
preservation of its own existence. Every being does this in its own way: 
intelligent beings, by their will: animals, by their sensitive appetite: un- 
conscious nature, by a certain physical mzsus.* It makes a difference however 
whether the thing craved for is possessed or not. Where it is not possessed, 
the nisus of desire proper to each several kind goes out to seek what is want- 
ing: where the thing is possessed, it is rested in and clung to. This charac- 
teristic of all being cannot be wanting in the first of beings, which is God. 
Since then God has understanding, He has also a will, whereby He takes 
complacency in His own being and His own goodness. 

4. The more perfeét the aét of understanding is, the more delightful to 
the understanding mind. But God has understanding and a most perfect act 
thereof (Chap. XLIV): therefore that aét yields Him the utmost delight. 
But as sensible delight is through the concupiscible appetite, so is intellectual 
delight through the will. God then has a will. 

This will of God the testimonies of Holy Scripture confess: 4// things 
whatsoever he hath willed, the Lord hath done (Ps. cxxxiv, 6): Who resisteth his 
will? (Rom. 1x, 19). 


CHAPTER LXXIII-That the Will of God is His Essence 


OD has will inasmuch as He has understanding. But He has under- 
standing by His essence (Chapp. XLIV, XLV), and therefore will 
in like manner. 

2. The act of will is the perfection of the agent willing. But the divine 
being is of itself most perfect, and admits of no superadded perfection 
(Chap. XXIII): therefore in God the a¢t of His willing is the act of His 
being. 

3. As every agent acts inasmuch as it is in actuality, God, being pure 
actuality, must act by His essence. But to will is an aét of God: therefore 
God must will by His essence. 

4. If will were anything superadded to the divine substance, that sub- 
stance being complete in being, it would follow that will was something 
adventitious to it as an accident to a subject; also that the divine substance 
stood to the divine will as potentiality to actuality; and that there was com- 
position in God: all of which positions have been rejeéted (Chapp. XVI, 
XVIII, XXIII).t 


* Appetitum naturalem. It is not easy to kill a Tt Does not this argument prove too much, either 


willow tree, nor to break up an atom of water. Un- 
stable compounds are easily broken up; but the more 
perfect and stable, with difficulty. This resistance 
offered to destruction is the ‘physical misus,’ often 
spoken of by the schoolmen under the name of 
appetitus naturals. he will is appetitus rationalis; and 
the region of soul in which passion dwells is appeti- 
tus sensibilis. 
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that in man too essence and will are the same, or 
that the human will is an accident to human sub- 
stance ? St Thomas would reply by a distinétion be- 
tween a and faculty. In God, the distinétion does 
not obtain. Aét and faculty are one in Him, one 
with His essence. But in man a@ and faculty are dis- 
tinét. The aét of volition is accidental in man, it 
comes and it goes: but the faculty or power of will- 
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CHAPTER LXXIV-That the Obje& of the Will of God in the first 
place 1s God Himself 
@xx: understood is the objeét of the will. But what is understood 


by God in the first place is the divine essence: therefore the divine 
essence is the first object of the divine will. 

3. The object in the first place willed is the cause of willing to every 
willing agent. For when we say, ‘I wish to walk for the benefit of my 
health,’ we consider that we are assigning a cause; and if we are further 
asked, ‘ Why do you wish to benefit your health?’ we shall go on assigning 
causes until we come to the final end, which is the object willed in the first 
place, and is in itself the cause of all our willing. If then God wills anything 
else than Himself in the first place, it will follow that that ‘something else’ 
is to Him a cause of willing. But His willing is His being (Chap. LX XIII), 
therefore something else will be the cause of His being, which is contrary 
to the notion of the First Being. 


CHAPTER LXXV—-That God in willing Himself wills also other 
things besides Llimself * 
| Oxcre one desires the perfection of that which for its own sake he 


wills and loves: for the things which we love for their own sakes we 

wish to be excellent, and ever better and better, and to be multiplied 
as much as possible. But God wills and loves His essence for its own sake. 
Now that essence is not augmentable and multipliable in itself (Chap. XLII), 
but can be multiplied only in its likeness, which is shared by many. God 
therefore wills the multitude of things, inasmuch as He wills and loves His 
own perfection. 

3. Whoever loves anything in itself and for itself, wills consequently all 
things in which that thing is found: as he who loves sweetness in itself must 
love all sweet things. But God wills and loves His own being in itself and 
for itself; and all other being is a sort of participation by likeness of His 
being. 

2 The will follows the understanding. But God with His understanding 
understands Himself in the first place, and in Himself understands all other 
things: therefore in like manner He wills Himself in the first place, and in 
willing Himself wills all other things. 

This is confirmed by the authority of Holy Scripture: Thou /ovest all 
things that are, and hatest nothing of the things that thou hast made (Wisd. x1, 25). 


CHAPTER LXXVI-That with one and the same AG of the Will 
God wills Himself and all other Beings 


VERY power tends by one and the same activity to its object and to 
13 that which makes the said object an objet to such a power, as with 
the same vision we see light and the colour which is made actually 
visible by light. But when we wish a thing for an end, and for that alone, 
that which is desired for the end receives from the end its character of an 


ing is not an accident to human substance, it is an _ necessarily creates them. These conclusions are re- 
essential property of the same. jeéted in Chap. LXXXI. Though God understands 
* Taken by itself, this chapter might seem to all things possible, He does not will them all. If He 
argue that God wills the existence of all things that _ willed them all, they would all be, which is absurd : 
He understands as possible, and that He necessarily it is impossible for all things severally possible ever 
wills the existence of things outside Himself, and so to come to be conjunttively realised in a¢tuality. 
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object of volition. Since then God wills all things for Himself (Chap. LX XIV), 
with one act of will He wills Himself and other things. ; 

2. What is perfectly known and desired, is known and desired to the 
whole extent of its motive power. But a final end is a motive not only inas- 
much as it is desired in itself, but also inasmuch as other things are rendered 
desirable for its sake. He therefore who perfectly desires an end, desires it 
in both these ways. But it is impossible to suppose any volitional aét of God, 
by which He should will Himself, and not will Himself perfectly: since 
there is nothing imperfect in’ God. By every act therefore by which He 
wills Himself, He wills Himself and other things for His own sake abso- 
lutely ; and other things besides Himself He does not will except inasmuch 
as He wills Himself. | 

3. As promises are to conclusions in things speculative, so is the end to 
the means in things practical and desirable: for as we know conclusions by 
premises, so from the end in view proceeds both the desire and the carrying 
out of the means. If then one were to wish the end apart, and the means 
apart, by two separate acts, there would be a process from step to step in his 
volition (Chap. LVIJ). But this is impossible in God, who is beyond all 
movement. 

7. To will belongs to God inasmuch as He has understanding. As then 
by one act He understands Himself and other beings, inasmuch as His 
essence is the pattern of them all, so by one act He wills Himself and all 
other beings, inasmuch as His goodness is the type of all goodness. 


CHAPTER LXXVII- That the multitude of the Olye&s of God’s 
Willis not inconsistent with the Simplicity of His Substance 


OD wills other things inasmuch as He wills His own goodness 
@& (Chap. LXXV). Things then come under the will of God accord- 


ing as they are included in His goodness. But in His goodness all 
things are one: for they are in Him according to the mode that befits Him; 
material things, immaterially ; and things many, in union (Chapp. LV, LVIII). 
Thus the multitude of the objects of the divine will does not multiply the 
divine substance. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII-—Thar the Divine Will reaches to the good 
of Individual Existences 


sac excellence of order in the universe appears in two ways, first, 


inasmuch as the whole universe is referred to something beyond the 

universe, as an army to its leader: secondly, inasmuch as the parts 
of the universe are referred to one another, like the parts of an army; and 
the second order is for the sake of the first. But God, in willing Himself as 
an end, wills other things in their reference to Him as an end. He wills 
therefore the excellence of order in the universe in reference to Himself, and 
the excellence of order in the universe in mutual reference of its parts to one 
another. But the excellence of order is made up of the good of individual 
existences. 

This is confirmed by the authority of Scripture: God saw the light, that 
it was good (Gen. i, 4); and similarly of His other works; and lastly of them 
(ene God saw all things that he had made, and they were very good 

Creel: 
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CHAPTER LXXIX—-That God wills things even that as yet 
areé not 
OME one might perhaps think that God wills only the things that 


are: for correlatives go together; and if one perishes, the other perishes; 

if then willing supposes a relation of the willing subject to the objeét 
willed, none can will any but things that are. Besides, the will and its ob- 
jects are to one another as Creator and creature: now God cannot be called 
Creator, or Lord, or Father, except of things that are: neither then can He 
be said to will any but things that are. And it may be further argued, that 
if the divine will is invariable, as is the divine being, and wills only actual 
existences, it wills nothing but what always 1s. 

Let us say then in answer to these objections, that as good apprehended 
by the intellect moves the will, the act of the will must follow the condition 
of the mental apprehension. Now the mind apprehends the thing, not only 
as it is in the mind, but also as it is in its own nature: for we not only know 
that the thing is understood by us (for that is the meaning of its being ‘in 
the mind’), but also that the thing exists, or has existed, or is to exist in its 
own nature. Though then at the time the thing has no being other than in 
the mind, still the mind stands related to it, not as it 1s in the mind, but as 
it is in its own nature, which the mind apprehends. Therefore the relation 
of the divine will to a non-existent thing is to the thing according as it is 
in its own nature, attached to some certain time, and not merely to the 
thing as it is in the knowledge of God. For God wills the thing, that is not 
now, to be in some certain time: He does not merely will it inasmuch as 
He Himself understands it.* 

Nor is the relation of the will to its object similar to the relation of 
Creator to creature, of Maker to made, of Lord to subject. For will, being 
an immanent act, does not involve the a¢clual external existence of the thing 
willed: + whereas making and creating and governing do signify an action 
terminated to an external effect, such that without its existence such 
action is unintelligible. 


CHAPTER LXXX-That God of necessity wills His own Being 
and H1s own Goodness 


OD wills His own being and His own goodness as His first object 

and reason for willing all other things (Chap. LX XIV), and this 

He wills in everything that He does will. Nor is it possible for 
Him to will it merely potentially: He must will it actually, as His willing 
is His being. 

4. All things, in so far as they have existence, are likened to God, who 
is the first and greatest being. But all things, in so far as they have exis- 
tence, cherish their own being naturally in such manner as they can. Much 
more therefore does God cherish His own being naturally. 


* God wills the thing, not merely to be in His t And yet, ‘If He willed them, those creatures 
eternal understanding of it; but to be iw rerum na- would exist” (Chap. LXXXI, n. 3),—of course, for 
jura at some fixed time; and (contrary to what such time as God’s will determined for them to exist 
idealists generally hold) its existence in rerum na- in. This touches the difficult point of the distinétion, 
tura is other than its existence in the divine under- if any is to be drawn, between the will and the 
standing. power of the Almighty. 
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CHAPTER LXXXI-That God does not of necessity love other 
things than Himself 


WILL does not of necessity tend to the means to an end, if the end 

can be had without those means. Since then the divine Goodness can 

be without other beings,—nay, other beings make no addition to 
it, —God is under no necessity of willing other things from the fact of His 
willing His own goodness. | 

2. Since good, understood to be such, is the proper object of the will, 
the will may fasten on any object conceived by the intellect in which the 
notion of good is fulfilled. Hence though the being of anything, as such, is 
good, and its not-being, as such, is evil; still the very not-being of a thing 
may become an object to the will, though not of necessity, by reason of 
some notion of good fulfilled: for it is good for a thing to be, even though 
some other thing is not.* The only good then which the will by the terms 
of its constitution cannot wish not to be, is the good whose non-existence 
would destroy the notion of good altogether. Such a good is no other than 
God. The will then by its constitution can will the non-existence of any- 
thing else except of God.t But in God there is will according to the fulness 
of the power of willing. God then can will the non-existence of any other 
being besides Himself. ; 

3. God in willing His own goodness wills also other things than Himself 
as sharing His goodness. But since the divine goodness is infinite, and par- 
takable in infinite ways, if by the willing of His own goodness He of neces- 
sity willed the beings that partake of it, the absurdity would follow that 
He must will the existence of infinite creatures sharing His goodness in 
infinite ways: because, if He willed them, those creatures would exist, since 
His will is the principle of being to creatures. 

We must consider therefore why God of necessity knows other beings 
than Himself, and yet does not of necessity will them to exist, notwithstand- 
ing that His understanding and willing of Himself involves His under- 
standing and willing other beings. The reason of it is this: an intelligent 
agent’s understanding anything arises from a certain condition of the under- 
standing,—for by a thing being actually understood its likeness is in the 
mind: but a volitional agent’s willing anything arises from a certain condi- 
tion of the object willed,—for we will a thing either because it is an end, 
or because it is a means to an end. Now the divine perfe¢tion necessarily 
requires that all things should so be in God as to be understood in Him. 
But the divine goodness does not of necessity require that other things should 


exist to be referred to Him as means 


* How can mere not-being, as such, be an ob- 
je&t of the will at all? St Thomas perhaps is speaking 
of two existences incompatible with one another. 
But it is well to remark, there is a difference be- 
tween not-willing, which is a mere vacuity of will, 
and willing-not, which is a positive act of will. The 
question may be raised, whether for things possible, 
but eternally non-existent, any divine decree is re- 
quisite to keep them out of existence. Is it not 
enough that there is no decree to call them into 
existence ? Or is such a decree of exclusion rendered 
requisite by the conjunétion of a perfeét will with a 
perfect actual knowledge? Anyhow God is under no 


to an end; and therefore it is neces- 


antecedent necessity of decreeing the existence of any 
creature, because He is well enough without crea- 
tures, supremely self-sufficient and independent of 
all creation : which independence and self-sufficiency 
is the root of the divine free-wil]l ad extra: which 
free-will again alone bars pantheism, disconcerts 
idealism (by taking away the determinism to which 
it leads), saves the notion of a Personal God, and 
with it prayer, miracles, Christianity. 

t A perverse will can will the non-existence of 
God Himself. St Thomas is speaking of the normal 
will, which takes a right view of God, as the per- 
verse will does not. 
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sary that God should know other things, but not that He should will other 
things.* Hence neither does He will all things that are referable to His 
goodness: but He knows all things which are in any way referable to 
His essence, whereby He understands. 


CHAPTER LXXXII-Areuments against the aforesaid Doctrine, 
and Solutions of the same 


HESE awkward consequences seem to follow, if any things that God 
wills He does not will of necessity. 

1. If the will of God in respect of certain objects of will is not 
determined by any of them, it seems to be indifferent. But every faculty that 
is indifferent is in a manner in potentiality. 

2. Since potential being, as such, is naturally changeable,—for what can 
be can also not be,— it follows that the divine will is variable. t 

4. Since what hangs loose, indifferent between two alternatives, does not 
tend to one rather than to the other, unless it be determined by one or other, 
either God wills none of the things to which He is indifferent, or He is 
determined by one or other of them, in which case there must be something 
antecedent to God to determine Him. 

But none of the above objections can stand. 

1. The indifference, or indeterminateness, of a faculty may be attributable 
either to the faculty itself or to its object. To the faculty itself, when its in- 
determinateness comes from its not having yet attained to its perfection: 
this argues imperfection in the faculty, and an unfulfilled potentiality, as we 
see in the mind of a doubter, who has not yet attained to premises sufficient 
to determine him to take either of two sides. To the object of the faculty, 
when the perfect working of the faculty does not depend on its adoption of 
either alternative, and yet either alternative may be adopted, as when art 
may employ different instruments to do the same work equally well. This 
argues no imperfection in the faculty, but rather its pre-eminent excellence, 
inasmuch as it rises superior to both opposing alternatives, and therefore is 
indifferent to both and determined by neither. Such is the position of the 
divine will with respect to things other than itself. Its perfection depends 
on none of them; being as it is intimately conjoined with its own last end 
and final perfection. | 

2. In the divine will there is no potentiality. Unnecessitated, it prefers 
one alternative to another respecting the creatures which it causes to be. It 
is not to be looked upon as being in a potential attitude to both alternatives, 
so as first to be potentially willing both, and then to be actually willing one. 
It is for ever actually willing whatever it wills, as well its own self as the 
creatures which are the objects of its causation. But whatever creature God 
wills to exist, that creature stands in no necessary relation to the divine good- 
ness, which is the proper object of the divine will. 


* It is necessary that He should know other God’s will isa thing that may be or may not be, God’s 
things as intelligible and possible, not that He should will also of creating it may be or may not be. 
will other things to come to actual existence. Once T God in willing His own goodness is not there- 
more the ideal order is necessary, but not the actual _ by necessitated to will the existence of, let us say, St 
order of creation. The one necessary actuality is God. Augustine, as though, if there were no Augustine, the 
Though creatures are means to God’s end, they are goodness of God would be incomplete. This argu- 
not necessary means to any necessary end of His: ment of God’s absolute self-sufficiency, His supreme 
therefore their existence is not necessarily willed by independence of creation, and consequent perfect 
Him, albeit their possibility is necessarily discerned. liberty to create or not, is, I am informed, the tenet 

+ The difficulty is, that if the created object of of some at least of the wisest Brahmins of India, 
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4. We cannot admit that either the divine will wills none of the effects 
of its causation, or that its volition is determined by some exterior object. 
The proper objeét of the will is good apprehended as such by the under- 
standing. Now the divine understanding apprehends, not only the divine 
being, or divine goodness, but other good things likewise (Chap. XLIX) ; 
and it apprehends them as likenesses of the divine goodness and essence, not 
as constituent elements of the same. Thus the divine will tends to them as 
things becoming its goodness, not as things necessary to its goodness. So it 
happens also in our will: which, when it inclines to a thing as absolutely 
necessary to its end, tends to it with a certain necessity; but when it tends 
to a thing solely on account of its comeliness and appropriateness, does not 
tend to it necessarily. 


CHAPTER LXXXIII-Thart God wills anything else than H tmself 
with an ELypothetical Necessity * 


N every unchangeable being, whatever once is, cannot afterwards cease 
to be. Since then God’s will is unchangeable, supposing Him to will 
anything, He cannot on that supposition not will it. 

2. Everything eternal is necessary. But God’s will for the causation of 
any effect is eternal: for, as His being, so His willing 1s measured by eter- 
nity. That will therefore is necessary, yet not absolutely so, since the will 
of God has no necessary connexion with this objection willed. It is therefore 
necessary hypothetically, on a supposition. 

3. Whatever God once could do, He can still. His power does not grow 
less, as neither does His essence. But He cannot now not-will what He is 
already supposed to have willed, because His will cannot change: therefore 
He never could not-will whatever He once willed (nunguam potuit non velle quid- 
guid ‘voluit).t It is therefore hypothetically necessary for Him to have willed 
whatever He has willed, as it is for Him to will whatever He does will: but 
in neither case is the necessity absolute. | 

4. Whoever wills anything, necessarily wills all that is necessarily requi- 
site to that purpose, unless there be some defect on his part, either by igno- 
rance, or because his will sometimes is drawn away by some passion from 
a right choice of means to the end: nothing of which can be said of God. 
If God then in willing Himself wills anything else besides Himself, He 
needs must will all that is necessarily required to the effeéting of the thing 
willed, as it is necessary that God should will the being of a rational soul, 
if He wills the being of a man.] 


* Otherwise called a comseguent, as distinguished repugnant! Is it possible under any circumstances, 
from an antecedent, or absolute, necessity. or under what circumstances, for man’s final happiness 

t Once God wills absolutely, even though freely. to be secured without toil and trial, a crown without 
He wills irrevocably. He never has to change His a cross? 
mind upon any unforeseen obstacle or intercession. This is not a difficult chapter, but it suggests a 
He threatened the Ninivites, whose repentance He _ great difficulty : how God, willing from eternity this 
foresaw, and whose pardon upon repentance He had present creation, is perfectly the same God as He 
decreed. might have been from eternity willing no such 

Tt And, possibly, the human shape, if He wishes thing; or how, there being not the slightest enti- 
the being of a rational animal. Or is a rational ani- sative difference between God willing to create and 
mal possible in the shape of a pig? Who shall reckon God having no such will, creation, which was no- 
or particularise the essential connexions and repug- thing to begin with, ever came to be rather than not 
nances of things? How much, that we might wish to to be. The difficulty has its foundation in this, that, 
cast out, cleaves to nature and must be, if natural within our experience, every new effect involves some 
things are to be at all! How thoughtlessly may we mur- antecedent change either in the agent or in the 
mur at God for not severing two elements essentially matter acted upon. The more powerful the agent, 
inseparable, or not conjoining two others mutually the less change is required, as when a strong man 
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CHAPTER LXXXIV-—That the Will of God 15 not of things in 
themselves Impossible 


HOSE things are in themselves impossible, which involve an incon- 

sistency, as that man should be an ass, which involves the rational 

being irrational. But what is inconsistent with a thing, excludes 
some one of the conditions requisite to it, as being an ass excludes a man’s 
reason. If therefore God necessarily wills the things requisite to that which 
by supposition He does will, it is impossible for Him to will what is incon- 
sistent therewith. 

2. God, in willing His own being, wills all other things, that He does 
will, in so far as they have some likeness to it. But in so far as anything is 
inconsistent with the notion of being as such, there cannot be stand therein 
any likeness to the first or divine being, which is the fountain of being. 
God therefore cannot will anything that is inconsistent with the notion of 
being as such, as that anything should be at once being and not being, that 
affirmation and negation should be true together, or any other such essen- 
tial impossibility, inconsistency, and implied contradiction. 

3. What is no object of the intellect, can be no object of the will. But 
essential impossibilities, involving notions mutually inconsistent, are no ob- 
jects of intellect, except perchance through the error of a mind that does 
not understand the proprieties of things, which cannot be said of God. 


CHAPTER LXXXV-That the Divine Wil] does not take away 
Contingency from things * 


YPOTHETICAL necessity in the cause cannot lead to absolute 

necessity in the effect. But God's will about a creature is not abso- 

lutely necessary, but hypothetically so (Chap. LXXXIII). There- 
fore the divine will is no argument of absolute necessity in creatures. But 
only this absolute necessity excludes contingency: for even a contingent fact 
may be extended either way into an hypothetical necessity: thus it is neces- 
sary that Socrates moves, if he runs. It does not therefore follow that a thing 
happens of necessity, if God wills it: all that holds is the necessary truth of 
this conditional: ‘If God wills anything, the thing will be’: but the ‘ con- 
sequent’ (as distinguished from the ‘ consequence’) need not be a necessary 


truth.T 


CHAPTER LXXXVI-That Reason can be assigned for the 
Divine Will} 


HE end is a reason for willing the means. But God wills His own 
goodness as an end, and all things else as means thereto: His good- 
ness therefore is a reason why He wills other things different from 


Himself. 


with little or no effort lifts a weight, which a weaker 


one would have to strain himself to raise from the 
ground. Hence we may faintly surmise how ‘in the 
limit” an Almighty agent would act without being 
in the least altered by his a¢tion from the being that 
he would have been, had he remained at rest. Not 
that I take this suggestion to remove the whole difh- 
culty. 

* A ‘contingent’ thing, be it remembered, is a 
thing that a¢tually is, but absolutely might not be. 
Except God, all aétuality is ultimately contingent, 
however it be often hypothetically necessary. 


+ Thus in the proposition: ‘If I find the money, 
I shall pay twenty shillings in the pound’: the truth 
of the ‘consequence’ is small comfort to my rueful 
creditors for the falsity of the ‘consequent.’ 

} Reason is absolutely assignable for the volitions 
of God regarding the universe: but relatively to us, 
we can assign it but vaguely, and, revelation apart, 
with much uncertainty. By aid of the Aristotelian 
and Ptolemaic cosmogonies, medieval writers had 
much to say of “the perfection of the universe,” 
over which sayings the modern astronomer stands 
amazed, murmuring low to himself, if he is a pious 
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2. The good of a part is ordained to the end of the good of the whole, 
as the imperfect to the perfect. But things become objects of the divine 
will according as they stand in the order of goodness. It follows that the 
good of the universe is the reason why God wills every good of any part of 
the universe. 

3. Supposing that God wills anything, it follows of necessity that He 
wills the means requisite thereto. But what lays on others a necessity for 
doing a thing, is a reason for doing it. Therefore the accomplishment of 
a purpose, to which such and such means are requisite, is a reason to God 
for willing those means. 

We may therefore proceed as follows. God wishes man to have reason, 
to the end that he may be man: He wishes man to be, to the end of the 
completion of the universe: He wishes the good of the universe to be, be- 
cause it befits His own goodness.* The same proportion however is not ob- 
servable in all three stages of this ratiocination. The divine goodness does 
not depend on the perfection of the universe, and receives no accession 
thereby. The perfection of the universe, though depending necessarily on 
the good of some particular components, which are essential parts of the 
universe, has no necessary dependence on others, although even from them 
some goodness or beauty accrues to the universe, such things serving 
solely for the fortification (s#unimentum) or embellishment of the rest. But 
any particular good depends absolutely on the elements that are requisite to 
it: and still even such goods have adjuncts that go merely to better their 
condition. Sometimes therefore the reason of the divine will involves mere 
becomingness, sometimes utility, sometimes also hypothetical necessity, but 


never absolute necessity, except when the object of God’s volition is God 
Himself. 


CHAPTER LXXXVII-That nothing can be a (ause to the 

Divine Will 

HOUGH some reason may be assigned for the divine will, yet it 

does not follow that there is any cause of that will’s volition. For the 

cause of volition is the end in view: now the end in view of the 

divine will is its own goodness: that then is God’s cause of willing, which 

is also His own act of willing. But of other objects willed by God none is 

to God a cause of willing, but one of them is cause to another of its being 

referred to the divine goodness, and thus God is understood to will one for 

the sake of another. But clearly we must suppose no passing from point to 

point of God’s will, where there is only one aét, as shown above of the di- 

vine intellect (Chap. LVI). For God by one aét wills His own goodness and 
all other things, as His action is His essence. 

By this and the previous chapter the error is excluded of some who say 
that all things proceed from God by sheer will, so that no reason is to be 
rendered of anything that He does beyond the fa¢t that God so wills. Which 
position is even contrary to divine Scripture, which tells us that God has 
done all things according to the order of His wisdom: Thou hast done all 


man, Nimis profunde facte sunt cogitationes tue is wise and good; and much of the wisdom and 
(Ps. xci). A charaéteristic of the Middle Ages is beauty of His work is manifest to our eyes; but the 
idealisation of unity, permanence, and systematic entirety is beyond us. We cannot comprehend it, as 
completeness in the social, political, religious, and we cannot comprehend Him. 

even in the cosmic order. To us “ the perfection of * So St Thomas’s autograph, Quia decet bonitatem 
the universe” is a less obvious ground of argument. —ipsius. 

There is such a perfection, doubtless, as the Creator 
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things in wisdom (Ps. ciii, 24); and God has shed wisdom over all bis works 
(Ecclus i, 10). 


CHAPTER LXXXVIII-That there is a Free Will in God 


OD does not necessarily will things outside Himself (Chap. LXXXI). 

3. Will is of the end: choice of the means.* Since then God wills 

Himself as end, and other things as means, it follows that in respect 

of Himself He has will only, but in respect of other things choice. But choice 
is always an act of free will. 

4. Man by free will is said to be master of his own acts. But this mas- 

tery belongs most of all to the Prime Agent, whose act depends on no other.t 


CHAPTER LXXXIX—Thait there are no Passions in God 


ASSION is not in the intellectual appetite, but only in the sensitive. 
But in God there is no sensitive appetite, as there is no sensible know- 
ledge. 

a. ae passion involves some bodily alteration, } a thing impossible in 
the incorporeal Deity. 

3. In every passion the subject is more or less drawn out of his essential 
condition or connatural disposition: which is not possible in the unchange- 
able God.§ | 

4. Every passion fixes determinedly on some one object, according to the 
mode and measure of the passion. Passion, like physical nature, rushes blindly 
at some one thing: that is why passion needs repressing and regulating by 
reason. But the divine will is not determined of itself to any one object in 
creation: but proceeds according to the order of its wisdom (Chap. LX XXII). 

5. Every passion is the passion of a subject that is in potentiality. But 
God is altogether free from potentiality, being pure actuality. 

Thus every passion, generically as such, is removed from God. But cer- 
tain passions are removed from God, not only generically, but also specifically. 
For every passion takes its species from its object: if then an object is alto- 
gether unbefitting for God, the passion specified by that object is removed 
from God also on specific grounds. Such a passion is Sadness and Grief, the 
object of which is evil already attaching to the sufferer. Hope, again, though 
it has good for its object, is not of good obtained, but to be obtained, a 
relation to good which is unbefitting for God by reason of His so great 
perfection, to which addition is impossible. Much more does that perfection 
exclude any potentiality in the way of evil. But Fear regards an evil that may 
be imminent. In two ways then Fear, specifically as such, is removed from 
God, both because it supposes a subject that is in potentiality, and because it 
has for its objeét some evil that may come to be in the subject. Regret again, 
or Repentance, is repugnant to God, as well because it is a species of sadness, 
as also because it involves a change of will. 


* The terminology is from Aristotle, Et. Nic.III, and logically He is no longer free. Pushed to ex- 
1113. What St Thomas here calls vo/untas, and else- _tremity, Idealism means Pantheism, and Pantheism 
where intentio, is the Aristotelian BovAnots. Choice, Determinism. For if God has no free will, still less 
electio, is mpoaipects. See my Ethics and Natural Law, has man. 
pp. 31 sq.3 203 sq.3 Aguinas Ethicus I, 52-54. t What Alexander Bain calls “the diffusive wave 

+ For Scripture authority St Thomas might have of emotion.” Bodily expression is of the essence of a 
quoted: The Lord is high above all nations, and his glory passion. A passion is as much corporeal as a sensation. 
above the heavens (Ps. CXII). God’s free will is con- § Passion is a disturbance of physical equilibrium. 
tained in His real physical distinctness from the uni- Hence it comes to be forbidden by physicians; and 
verse, His sovereign pre-eminence over it,and absolute may, as St Thomas says, accelerate dissolution. 
independence of it. Identify God with the universe, 
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Moreover, without an error of the intellectual faculty, it is impossible 
for good to be mistaken for evil. And only in respect of private advantages 
is it possible for the loss of one being to be the gain of another. But to 
the general good nothing is lost by the good of any private member; but 
every private good goes to fill in the public good.* But God is the universal 
good, by partaking in whose likeness all other things are called good. No 
other being’s evil then can possibly be good for God. Nor again, seeing that 
God’s knowledge makes no mistakes, can He apprehend as evil that which 
is simply good, and no evil to Him. Envy therefore is impossible to God, 
specifically as Envy, not only because it is a species of sadness, but also be- 
cause it is sadness at the good of another, and thus takes the good of another 
as evil to itself. 

It is part of the same procedure to be sad at good and to desire evil. 
Such sadness arises from good being accounted evil: such desire, from evil 
being accounted good. Now Anger is desire of the evil of another for ven- 
geance’ sake. Anger then is far from God by reason of its species, not only 
because it is a species of sadness, but also because it is a desire of vengeance, 
conceived for sadness at an injury done one. 


CHAPTER XC—That there is in God Delight and Foy 
HERE are some passions which, though they do not befit God as 


passions, nevertheless, so far as their specific nature is considered, do 
not involve anything inconsistent with divine perfection. Of the 
number of these is Delight and Joy. Joy is of present good. Neither by reason 
of its object, which is good, nor by reason of the relation in which the object, 
good actually possessed, stands to the subjeét, does joy specifically contain 
anything inconsistent with divine perfection. Hence it is manifest that Joy or 
Delight has being properly in God. For as good and evil apprehended is the 
object of the sensitive appetite, so also is it of the intellectual appetite, or will. 
It is the ordinary function of both appetites to pursue good and to shun evil, 
either real orapparent, except that the object of the intellectual appetite is wider 
than that of the sensitive, inasmuch as the intellectual appetite regards good 
and evil simply, while the sensitive appetite regards good and evil felt by 
sense ; as also the object of intellect is wider than the object of sense. But 
the activities of appetite are specified by their objects. There exist therefore 
in the intellectual appetite, or will, activities specifically similar to the a€tivi- 
ties of the sensitive appetite, and differing only in this, that in the sensitive 
appetite they are passions on account of the implication of a bodily organ, but 
in the intellectual appetite they are simple activities.[ For as by the passion 
of fear, coming over the sensitive appetite, one shuns evil looming in the 
future, so the intellectual appetite works to the same effect without passion.§ 
Since then Joy and Delight are not repugnant to God specifically, but only 
inasmuch as they are passions, it follows that they are not wanting even in the 
divine will. 
2. Joy and Delight are a sort of rest of the will in its objeét. But God 


* As the flood-tide is ‘filled in’ (repraesentatur) tus felt this dread, nor is it yet extinct. Aeschylus 
by every advancing wave. The axiom should godown __ philosophises upon it (.fgam. 750-762). Cf. Daniel 


in the pocket-book of the economist. iv, 29-34; St Luke xii, 16-21. 

_ +t The Greek dread is well known of the envy, or { See Dr Maher’s Psychology, pp. 241, 470, 471, 
evil eye, of Heaven lighting upon any exuberance of fourth edition, 1900, Longmans. 
human prosperity. See the story of Polycrates and his § The man takes precautions, but is not afraid, 


ring in Herodotus, III, 41. Julius Cesar and Augus- 
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singularly rests in Himself as in the first object of His own will, inasmuch 
as He has all sufficiency in Himself. 

3. Delight is the perfection of activity, perfecting activity as bloom does 
youth.* But the activity of the divine understanding is most perfect. If there- 
fore our a¢t of understanding, coming to its perfection, yields delight, most 
delightful must be the aét whereby God understands. 

4. Everything naturally feels joy over what is like itself, except acciden- 
tally, inasmuch as the likeness hinders one’s own gain, and ‘two of a trade’ 
quarrel. But every good thing is some likeness of the divine goodness, and 
nothing is lost to God by the good of His creature. Therefore God rejoices 
in good everywhere. 

Joy and Delight differ in our consideration: for Delight arises out of good 
really conjoined with the subject; while Joy does not require this real conjunc- 
tion, but the mere resting of the will on an agreeable object is sufficient for 
it.t Hence, strictly speaking, Delight is at good conjoined with the subject: 
Joy over good external to the subject. Thus, in stri¢t parlance, God takes 
delight in Himself: but has joy both over Himself and over other things. 


CHAPTER XCI-That there is Love in God.| 


T is of the essential idea of love, that whoever loves wishes the good of 

the object loved. But God wishes His own good and the good of other 

beings (Chap. LX XV); and in this respect He loves Himself and other 
beings. 

2. It is a requisite of true love to love the good of another inasmuch as 
itis his good. But God loves the good of every being as it is the good of that 
being, though He does also subordinate one being to the profit of another. 

3. The essential idea of love seems to be this, that the affection of one 
tends to another as to a being who is in some way one with himself. The 
greater the bond of union, the more intense is the love. And again the more 
intimately bound up with the lover the bond of union is, the stronger the love. 
But that bond whereby all things are united with God, namely, His goodness, 
of which all things are imitations, is to God the greatest and most intimate of 
bonds, seeing that He is Himself His own goodness. There is therefore in 
God a love, not only true, but most perfect and strong. 

But some might be of opinion that God does not love one object more 
than another; fora higher and a lowerdegree of intensity of affection is charac- 
teristic of a changeable nature, and cannot be attributed to God, from whom 
all change is utterly removed. Besides, wherever else there is mention of any 
divine activity, there is no question of more and less: thus one thing is not 
known by God more than another. In answer to this difficulty we must observe 
that whereas other activities of the soul are concerned with one object only, love 
alone seems to tend to two. For love wishes something to somebody: hence 
the things that we desire, we are properly said to ‘desire, not to ‘love, but 
in them we rather love ourselves for whom we desire them. Every divine act 
then is of one and the same intensity ; but love may be said to admit of ‘greater 

* Aristotle, Eth. Nic. x. 1174 b, 22 sq., a great ter: but all the conclusion argued and drawn in the 


saying and a potent solvent of all forms of hedonism. _ text is “that God loves,” “ that there is love in God.” 
t Delight would 307, and joy yapd. The dis- God is love, and God is light, says St John (1 John 1V,9 5 
tinétion between them is foreshadowed by thatwhich i, 5); and, owing to the divine simplicity (Chap. 


Plato puts in the mouth of Prodicus between 75er0a. XVIII), it may be argued that whatever attribute is 
(pleasure) and eig¢patver Oar (gladness), Protag.337C. in God, is God. 
t Ouod Deus est Amor, is the heading of the chap- 
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and less’ in two ways, either in point of the good that we will to another, in 
which way weare said to love him more towhom wewish greater good; or again 
in point of the intensity of the act, in which way we are said to love him 
more to whom we wish, not indeed a greater good, but an equal good more 
fervently and effectually. In the former way then there is nothing to object 
to in the saying that God loves one more than another, inasmuch as He 
wishes him a greater good: but, understood of the second way, the saying is 
not tenable. | 

Hence it appears that of our affections there is none that can properly 
be in God except joy and love, though even these are in Him not by way 
of passion, as they are in us. That there is in God joy or delight is con- 
firmed by the authority of Holy Scripture. I was delighted day by day playing 
before him, says the Divine Wisdom, which is God (Prov. vili, 30). The 
Philosopher also says that God ever rejoices with one simple delight.* 
The Scripture also speaks of love in God: With everlasting love I have loved 
thee (Jer. xxxi, 3) ; For the Father himself loveth you (John xvi, 27). 

But even other affections (affectiones), which are specifically inconsistent 
with divine perfection, are predicated in Holy Writ of God, not properly 
but metaphorically, on account of likeness of effects. Thus sometimes the 
will in following out the order of wisdom tends to the same effect to which one 
might be inclined by a passion, which would argue a certain imperfection: 
for the judge punishes from a sense of justice, as an angry man under the 
promptings of anger. So sometimes God is said to be ‘angry,’ inasmuch as 
in the order of His wisdom He means to punish some one: When his anger 
shall blaze out suddenly (Ps. ii, 13). He is said to be ‘compassionate,’ inas- _ 
much as in His benevolence He takes away the miseries of men, as we do 
the same from a sentiment of pity: The Lord is merciful and compassionate, 
patient and abounding in mercy (Ps. cii, 8). Sometimes also He is said to be 
‘repentant,’ inasmuch as in the eternal and immutable order of His provi- 
dence, He builds up what He had previously destroyed, or destroys what He 
had previously made, as we do when moved by repentance: It repenteth me 
that I have made man (Gen. vi, 6, 7). God is also said to be ‘sad,’ inasmuch as 
things happen contrary to what He loves and approves, as sadness is in 
us at what happens against our will: And the Lord saw, and it seemed evil in his 
eyes, because judgement is not: God saw that there is no man, and he was dis- 
pleased, because there was none to meet him (Isa. lix, 15, 16). 


CHAPTER XCII-In what sense Virtues can be posited in God 


S the divine goodness comprehends within itself in a certain way all 

goodnesses, and virtue is a sort of goodness, the divine goodness 

must contain ail virtues after a manner proper to itself. But no vir- 

tue is predicated as an attribute of God after the manner of a habit, as 

virtues are in us. For it does not befit God to be good by anything super- 

added to Him, but only by His essence, since He is absolutely simple. Nor 

again does He act by anything superadded to His essence, as His essence is 

His being (Chap. XLV). Virtue therefore in God is not any habit, but His 
own essence. 

2. A habit is an imperfect actuality, half-way between potentiality and 


_* “God's delight is ever one and simple,” says _ one involving unchangeableness.” In the latter there 
Aristotle, Erk. Nic. vii, 1154 b. He adds:“For there is nothing of potentiality. 
is not only an a¢tuality involving change, but also 
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actuality: hence the subjects of habits are compared to persons asleep. But 
in God actuality is most perfect. Virtue therefore in Him is not like a habit 
or a science, but is as a present act of consciousness, which is the extremest 
perfection of actuality. 

Since human virtues are for the guidance of human life, and human life 
is twofold, contemplative and active, the virtues of the active life, inasmuch 
as they perfect this present life, cannot be attributed to God: for the active 
life of man consists in the use of material goods, which are not assignable to 
God. Again, these virtues perfect human conduét in political society: hence 
they do not seem much to concern those who keep aloof from political 
society: much less can they befit God, whose conversation and life is far 
removed from the manner and custom of human life.* Some again of the 
virtues of the active life dire¢ét us how to govern the passions: but in God 
there are no passions.T 


CHAPTER XCIII-— That iz God there are the Virtues which 
regulate A€lion 


HERE are virtues directing the active life of man, which are not 

concerned with passions, but with actions, as truth, justice, liberality, 

magnificence, prudence, art. Since virtue is specified by its object, 
and the actions which are the objects of these virtues are not inconsistent 
with the divine perfection, neither is there in such virtues, specifically con- 
sidered, anything to exclude them from the perfection of God. 

3. Of things that come to have being from God, the proper plan of 
them all is in the divine understanding (Chap. LXVI). But the plan of a 
thing to be made in the mind of the maker is Art: hence the Philosopher 
says that Art is ‘the right notion of things to be made.” There is therefore 
properly Art in God, and therefore it is said: Wisdom, artificer of all, taught 
me (Wisd. vii, 21). 

4. Again, the divine will, in things outside God, is determined by His 
knowledge (Chap. LXXXII). But knowledge directing the will to act is 
Prudence: because, according to the Philosopher, Prudence is “the right 
notion of things to be done.” There is therefore Prudence in God; and hence 
it is said: With him is prudence (Job xii, 13). 

5. From the fact of God wishing anything, He wishes the requisites of 
that thing. But the points requisite to the perfection of each several thing 
are due to that thing: there is therefore in God Justice, the function of which 
is to distribute to each his own. Hence it is said: The Lord is just, and hath 
loved justice (Ps. x, 8). 

6. As shown above (Chapp. LX XIV, LXXV), the last end, for the sake 
of which God wills all things, in no way depends on the means to that end, 
neither in point of being nor in point of well-being. Hence God does not 
wish to communicate His goodness for any gain that may accrue to Him- 
self thereby, but simply because the mere communication befits Him as the 
fountain of goodness. But to give, not from any advantage expected from 
the gift, but out of sheer goodness and the fitness of giving, is an act of 
Liberality. God therefore is in the highest degree liberal; { and, as Avicenna 


* But is not God the head of all political society? t Deus igitur est maxime liberalis. ‘Liberal,’ as an 
Yes, that is allowed for in the next chapter. adjective, may connote either liberalism or (as here) 
t On these passion-controlling virtues (tempe- liberality. 


rance and fortitude) see Ethics and Natural Law, 
pp: 74-76, n. 3: pp. 85, 86, nn. 2, 3. 
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says, He alone can properly be called liberal: for every other agent but Him 
is in the way of gaining something by his a¢tion and intends so to gain. 
This His liberality the Scripture declares, saying: e4s thou openest thy hand, 
all things shall be filled with goodness (Ps. citi, 28); and, Who giveth to all 
abundantly, and reproacheth not (James i, 5). 

7. All things that receive being from God, necessarily bear His likeness, 
in so far as they are, and are good, and have their proper archetypes in the 
divine understanding (Chap. LIV). But this belongs to the virtue of Truth, 
that every one should manifest himself in his deeds and words for such as 
he really is. There is therefore in God the virtue of ‘Truth.* Hence, God 1s 
true (Rom. iii, 4); and, 4// thy ways are truth (Ps. cxvili, 151). 

In point of exchange, the proper act of commutative justice, justice does 
not befit God, since He receives no advantage from any one; hence, Who 
hath first given to him, and recompense shall be made him? (Rom. xi, 35;) and, 
Who hath given to me beforehand, that I may repay him? (Job xli, 2.) Still, ina 
metaphorical sense, we are said to give things to God, inasmuch as He takes 
kindly what we have to offer Him. Commutative justice therefore does not 
befit God, but only distributive justice.T | 

To judge of things to be done, or to give a thing, or make a distribution, 
is not proper to man alone, but belongs to any and every intellectual being. 
Inasmuch therefore as the aforesaid actions are considered in their generality, 
they have their apt place even in divinity: for as man is the distributer of 
human goods, as of money or honour, so is God of all the goods of the uni- 
verse. The aforesaid virtues therefore are of wider extension in God than in 
man: for as the justice of man is to a city or family, so is the justice of God 
to the entire universe: hence the divine virtues are said to be archetypes of 
ours. But other virtues, which do not properly become God, have no arche- 
type in the divine nature, but only, as is the case with corporeal things 
generally, in the divine wisdom, which contains the proper notions of all 


things. | 


CHAPTER XCIV—-That the (ontemplative ( Intellectual) Virtues 
are in God 

F Wisdom consists in the knowledge of the highest causes; and God 

chiefly knows Himself, and knows nothing except by knowing Himself, 

as the first cause of all (Chap. XLVI), it is evident that Wisdom ought 
to be attributed to God in the first place. Hence it is said: He is wise of 
heart (Job ix, 4); and, 4// wisdom is of the Lord God, and hath been with him 
alway (Ecclus i, 1). The Philosopher also says at the beginning of his Meta- 
physics that Wisdom is a divine possession, not a human. 

2. If Knowledge (Science) is an acquaintance with a thing through its 
proper cause, and God knows the order of all causes and effects, and thereby 
the several proper causes of individual things (Chapp. LXV, LXVII), it is 
manifest that Knowledge (Science) is properly in God; hence God is the Lord 
of sciences (1 Kings ii, 3). 

3. If the immaterial cognition of things, attained without discussion, is 


* See my Ethics and Natural Lam, pp. 228, 229. ture” is technically defined ‘ the principle of aétion.’ 
t Ethics and Natural Law, pp. 104-106. Acorol- Such a virtue as temperance has no place in the 
lary follows, that the creature has no rights against principle of divine aétion. Bodily appetites not being 
the Creator. . proper to His being, God never acts the temperate 
1 ‘The divine nature’ is here spoken of as ‘na- man. He does aét the just judge. 
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Understanding (Intuition),* God has such a cognition of all things (Chap. L); 


and therefore there is in Him Understanding. Hence, He Aath counsel and 
understanding (Job xu, 13). 


CHAPTER XCV-That God cannot will Evil 


VERY act of God is an aét of virtue, since His virtue is His essence 
(Chap. XCII). 

2. The will cannot will evil except by some error coming to be in 
the reason, at least in the matter of the particular choice there and then made. 
For as the object of the will is good, apprehended as such, the will cannot 
tend to evil unless evil be somehow proposed to it as good; and that cannot be 
without error.} But in the divine cognition there can be no error (Chap. LX]). 

3. God is the sovereign good, admitting no intermixture of evil (Chap. 
LXI). 

4. Evil cannot befall the will except by its being turned away from its 
end. But the divine will cannot be turned away from its end, being unable 
to will except by willing itself (Chap. LX XV). It cannot therefore will evil; 
and thus free will in it is naturally established in good. This is the meaning 
of the texts: God is faithful and without imgquity (Deut. xxxii, 4); Thine eyes are 
clean, O Lord, and thou canst not look upon iniquity (Hab. i, 13). 


CHAPTER XCVI-That God hates nothing 


S love is to good, so is hatred to evil; we wish good to them whom 

we love, and evil to them whom we hate. If then the will of God 

cannot be inclined to evil, as has been shown (Chap. XCV), it is im- 
possible for Him to hate anything. 

2. The will of God tends to things other than Himself inasmuch as, by 
willing and loving His own being and goodness, He wishes it to be diffused 
as far as is possible by communication of His likeness. This then is what God 
wills in beings other than Himself, that there be in them the likeness of His 
goodness. Therefore God wills the good of everything, and hates nothing. 

4. What is found naturally in all active causes, must be found especially 
in the Prime Agent. But all agents in their own way love the effects which 
they themselves produce, as parents their children, poets their own poems, 
craftsmen their works. Much more therefore is God removed from hating 
anything, seeing that He is cause of all.] 

Hence it is said: Thou /ovest all things that are, and hatest nothing of the 
things that Thou hast made (Wisd. x1, 25). 

Some things however God is said to hate figuratively (sim/itudiarie), and 
that in two ways. The first way is this, that God, in loving things and will- 
ing their good to be, wills their evil not to be: hence He is said to have 
hatred of evils, for the things we wish not to be we are said to hate. So it is 
said: Think no evil in your hearts every one of you against his friend, and love no 
lying oath: for all these are things that I hate, saith the Lord (Zach. viii, 17). 
But none of these things are effects of creation: they are not as subsistent 

* Intellectus. This word in St Thomas means + This is explained in Book III, Chap. VI. 


sometimes the faculty of ‘ understanding’; sometimes, 
as here, the act, or habit of understanding, of which 
so much is made in modern philosophy under the 
name of ‘ intuition.’ St Thomas too makes much of 
it. Thus his inte//e@us principiorum \s ‘intuition of first 
principles.’ The corresponding Aristotelian and Pla- 
tonic word is vods, as distinguished from écavora. Kant’s 
* Reason ’ is his equivalent for vods and intellectus. 
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is not here considered. 
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things, to which hatred or love properly attaches. The other way is by God’s 
wishing some greater g eood, which cannot be without the privation of a lesser 
good; and thus He is said.to hate, whereas it is more properly love. Thus 
inasmuch as He wills the good He justice, or of the order of the universe, 
which cannot be without the punishment or perishing of some, He is said to 
hate those beings whose punishment or perishing He wills, according to the 
text, Esau I have hated (Malach. i, 3); and, Thou hatest all who work iniquity, 
thou wilt destroy all who utter falsehood: the man of blood and deceit the Lord shall 
abominate (Ps. v, 7).* 


CHAPTER XCVII-Thaz God is Living 


T has been shown that God is intelligent and willing: but to understand 

and will are functions of a living being only. 

2. Life is attributed to beings inasmuch as they appear to move of 
themselves, and not to be moved by another. Therefore things that seem to 
move of themselves, the moving powers of which the vulgar do not perceive, 
are figuratively said to live, as we speak of the ‘living’ (running) water of 
a flowing stream, but not.so of a cistern or stagnant pool; and we call ‘ quick- 
silver’ that which seems to have a motion of its own. This is mere popular 
speech, for properly those things alone move of themselves, which do so by 
virtue of their composition of a moving force and matter moved, as things 
with souls; hence these alone are properly said to live: + all other things are 
moved by some external force, a generating force, or a force removing an 
obstacle, or a force of impact.t And because Gasine activities are attended 
with movement, bya further step everything that determines itself to its own 
modes of activity, even though unattended with movement, is said to live; 
hence to understand and desire and feel are vital aétions. But God, of all beings, 
is determined to activity by none other than Himself, as He is prime agent 
and first cause; to Him therefore, of all beings, does it belong to live. 

3. The divine being contains the perfection of all being (Chap. XXVIII). 
But living is perfect being; hence animate things in the scale of being take 
precedence of inanimate. With God then to be is to live. 

This too is confirmed by authority of divine Scripture: I wi// raise to 
heaven my hand, and swear by my right hand, and say: I live for ever (Deut. 
xxx, 40): My heart and my flesh have rejoiced in the living God (Ps. xxiii, 3), 


CHAPTER XCVIII-Thaz God is His own Life 
ie living things, to live is to be: for a living thing is said to be alive in- 


asmuch as it has a soul; and by that soul, as by its own proper form, it 
has being: living in fa¢t is nothing else than living being, arising out of 
a living form.$ But, in God, Himself is His own being (Chap. XXII): Him- 


self therefore is His own life. 


* In this view, the wicked and their punishment ] A ‘ generating force’ was St Thomas’s notion 
form part of the order of the universe, one side of the _ of the forces of chemistry. The fall of a stone he put 
eternal antithesis of good and evil. St Thomas’s ex- down toremovens prohibens, the support being removed, 
position is succinct enough. Further elucidations must and the stone left free to gratify its natural appetite 
be sought from theologians; who, even when ortho- for rest on earth. The motion of the heavenly bodies 
dox, are far from consentient here. Who has found _ he attributed, not without hesitation, to their being 
the answer to Job’s question: Why then do the wicked animated by a soul (Book II, Chap. LXX). Had he 
live? (Job xxi, 7.) followed out the idea, here obscurely expressed, of the 

t It must be remembered that the schoolmen inertia of matter, he might have been led to divine 
assign some sort of soul, an anima Yegetatiya, to plants. _ the force of gravitation. 

Others have thought that soul goes no further than § Hence of a dead man we say truly: ‘ He is no 
consciousness, more, 
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2. To understand is to live: but God is His own aét of understanding 
(Chap. XLV). 

3. If God is living, there must be life in Him. If then He is not His 
own life, there will be something in Him that is not Himself,* and thus He 
will be compound,—a rejected conclusion (Chap. XVIII). 

And this is the text: I am J/ife (John xiv, 6).T 


CHAPTER XCIX—Thatr the Life of God is everlasting 


T is impossible for God to cease to live, since Himself He is His own 

ite Ghap, XCV IIT). 

2. Everything that at one time is and at another time is not, has 
existence through some cause. But the divine life has no cause, as neither has 
the divine being. God is therefore not at one time living and at another not 
living, but always lives. 

3. In every activity the agent remains, although sometimes the activity 
passes in succession: hence in motion the moving body remains the same in 
subject throughout the whole course of the motion, although not the same 
in our consideration. Where then the action is the agent himself, nothing 
there can pass in succession, but all must be together at once. But God’s aét 
of understanding and living is God Himself (Chapp. XLV, XCVIII): there- 
fore His life has no succession, but is all together at once, and everlasting. 

Hence it is said: This zs the true God and life everlasting (1 John v, 20). 


CHAPTER C-That God is Happy 


APPINESS is the proper good of every intellectual nature. Since 

then God is an intellectual being, happiness will be His proper good. 

But God in regard of His proper good is not as a being that is still 
tending to a proper good not yet possessed: that is the way with a nature 
changeable and in potentiality; but God is in the position of a being that 
already possesses its proper good. Therefore He not only desires happiness, 
as we do, but is in the enjoyment of happiness. 

2. The thing above all others desired or willed by an intellectual nature 
is the most perfect thing in that nature, and that is its happiness. But the 
most perfect thing in each is its most perfect activity: for power and habit 
are perfected by activity: hence the Philosopher says that happiness is a 
perfect activity.{ Now the perfection of activity depends on four conditions. 
First, on its 4nd, that it be immanent in the agent. I call an aétivity ‘im- 
manent in the agent,’ when nothing else comes of it besides the act itself: 
such are the acts of seeing and hearing: such atts are perfections of the 
agents whose acts they are, and may have a finality of their own in so far 
as they are not directed to the production of anything else as an end. On the 
other hand, any activity from which there results something done besides 
itself, is a perfection of the thing done, not of the doer: it stands in the 
relation of a means to an end, and therefore cannot be the happiness of an 


* «Not Himself,’ that is, not His whole self. It this chapter, and so many similar conclusions in this 
might be part of Himself, but then He would have book, amount to this: that God 1s one self-conscious 


parts. act, the realisation of the whole ideal order, of life, 
t+ This text may be not soimmediately applicable of wisdom, of power, of goodness, of necessary being, 
as it seems, if it be the utterance, not of God asGod, —what Plato was groping after (Aéts xvii, 27) in his 


ad intra, but of God made Man, communicator of a___ theory of Ideas, gathered all in one, living, conscious, 

divine life to His elect, ad extra. See my notes on St pure actuality. 

John i, 3, 43 xi, 25; xiv, 6. t Aristotle, Eth. Nic., I, vii, 15, 16: Ethics and 
Be that application as it may, the conclusion of Natural Law, pp. 6-13 
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intellectual nature. Secondly, on the principle of activity, that it be an activity 
of the highest power: hence our happiness lies not in any activity of sense, 
but in an activity of intellect, perfected by habit. Thirdly, on the oye of 
activity; and therefore our happiness consists in understanding the highest 
object of understanding. Fourthly, on the form of aétivity, that the action be 
perfect, easy, and agreeable. But the activity of God fulfils all these condi- 
tions: since it is (1) activity in the order of understanding ; and (2) His 
understanding is the highest of faculties, not needing any habit to perfect it; 
and (3) His understanding is*bent upon Himself, the highest of intelligible 
objects ; and (4) He understands perfeétly, without any difficulty, and with 
all delight. He is therefore happy. 

3. Boethius says that happiness is a state made perfect by a gathering of 
all good things. But such is the divine perfeétion, which includes all perfec- 
tion in one single view (Chapp. XXVIII, LIV). | 

4. He is happy, who is sufficient for himself and wants nothing. But 
God has no need of other things, seeing that His perfection depends on no- 
thing external to Himself; and when He wills other things for Himself as 
for an end, it is not that He needs them, but only that this reference befits 
His goodness. | 

5. It is impossible for God to wish for anything impossible (Chap. 
LXXXIV). Again it is impossible for anything to come in to Him which 
as yet He has not, seeing that He is nowise in potentiality (Chap. XVI). 
Therefore He cannot wish to have what He has not: therefore He has 
whatever He wishes ; and He wishes nothing evil (Chap. XCV). Therefore 
He is happy, according to the definition given by some, that “the is happy 
who has what he wishes and wishes nothing evil.” 

His happiness the Holy Scriptures declare: Whem he will show in his own 
time, the blessed and powerful one (1 Tim. vi, 15). 


CHAPTER CI-Thaz God is His own Happiness 


OD’S happiness is the act of His understanding (Chap. C). But that . 
very act of God’s understanding is His substance (Chap. XLV). He 


therefore is His own happiness. 


CHAPTER CIl—That the Happiness of God is most perfect, and 
exceeds all other happiness 


W oe there is greater love, there is greater delight in the attain- 
ment of the object loved. But every being, other things being 
equal, loves itself more than it loves anything else: a sign of which 
is that, the nearer anything is to oneself, the more it is naturally loved. God 
therefore takes greater delight in His happiness, which is Himself, than 
other blessed ones in their happiness, which is not what they are. 

3. What is by essence, ranks above what is by participation. But God is 
happy by His essence, a prerogative that can belong to no other: for nothing 
else but God can be the sovereign good; and thus whatever else is happy, 
must be happy by participation from Him. The divine happiness therefore 
exceeds all other happiness. 

4. Perfect happiness consists in an aét of the understanding. But no other 
act of understanding can compare with God’s act: as is clear, not only from 
this that it is a subsistent aét,* but also because by this one aét God per- 

* That is to say, an aét which has all the permanence and self-containedness of substance, 
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fectly understands Himself as He is, and all things that are and are not, good 
and evil; whereas in all other intellectual beings the a¢ét of understanding is 
not itself subsistent, but is the act of a subsistent subject. Nor can any one 
understand God, the supreme object of understanding, so perfectly as He is 
perfect, because the being of none is so perfect as the divine being, nor can 
any act ever be more perfect than the substance of which it is the aét.* Nor 
is there any other understanding that knows even all that God can do: for if 
it did, it would comprehend the divine power. Lastly, even what another 
understanding does know, it does not know all with one and the same act. 
God therefore is incomparably happy above all other beings. 

5. The more a thing is brought to unity, the more perfect is its power 
and excellence. But an activity that works in succession, is divided by 
different divisions of time: in no way then can its perfection be compared 
to the perfection of an activity that is without succession, all present to- 
gether, especially if it does not pass in an instant but abides to eternity. Now 
the divine act of understanding is without succession, existing all together 
for eternity: whereas our act of understanding is in succession by the acci- 
dental attachment to it of continuity and time. Therefore the divine happi- 
ness infinitely exceeds human happiness, as the duration of eternity exceeds 
the ‘now in flux’ of time (nunc temporis fluens). 

6. The fatigue and various occupations whereby our contemplation in 
this life is necessarily interrupted,—in which contemplation whatever happi- 
ness there is for man in this life chiefly consists,—and the errors and doubts 
and various mishaps to which the present life is subject, show that human 
happiness, in this life particularly, can in no way compare with the happi- 
ness of God. 

7. The perfection of the divine happiness may be gathered from this, 
that it embraces all happinesses according to the most perfect mode of each. 
By way of contemplative happiness, it has a perfect and perpetual view of 
God Himself and of other beings. By way of active life, it has the govern- 
ment, not of one man, or of one house, or of one city, or of one kingdom, 
but of the whole universe. Truly, the false happiness of earth is but a shadow 
of that perfect happiness. For it consists, according to Boethius, in five 
things, in pleasure, riches, power, dignity and fame. God then has a most ex- 
cellent de/ight of Himself, and a universal joy of all good things, without ad- 
mixture of contrary element. For riches, He has absolute self-sufficiency of 
all good. For power, He has infinite might. For digmity, He has primacy and 
rule over all beings. For fame, He has the admiration of every understanding 
that in any sort knows Him. 

To Him then, who is singularly blessed, be honour and glory for ever 


and ever, Veinae 


* It would follow from this, that a man cannot 
perfectly comprehend an angel, nor even another 
man vastly superior to himself. The saint then, on 
some points of his charaéter, is not amenable to the 
judgement of the ordinary man of common sense ; 
nor the philosopher, or theologian, or man of science, 
to the unrevised verdict of the plain man; nor the 
statesman, or hero, to the man in the street. 

+ The interest of all this to us is that the heaven, 
which is the term of the labours of a Christian man, 
is a participation in the perfect and transcendent 
happiness here shadowed forth. I will anticipate and 
quote the conclusion of B. III, Chap. LI.—“ By 
this vision we are made like to God, and become 


partakers of His happiness. For God Himself by His 


essence understands His substance, and that is His 
happiness. Hence it is said: When he appeareth, we 
shall be like unto him, because we shall see him as he is 
(1 John iii, 2). And the Lord said: J dispose unto you, 
as my Father hath disposed unto me, a kingdom, that ye eat 
and drink at my table in my kingdom (Luke xxii, 29). 
This cannot be understood of corporal meat or 
drink, but must be spoken of that food which is 
taken at the table of Wisdom, whereof Wisdom her- 
self says: Eat my bread, and drink the wine that I have 
mingled for you (Prov. ix, 5). They then eat and drink 
at the table of God, who enjoy the same happiness 
wherewith God is happy, seeing Him in the way in 
which He sees Himself.” 
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GOD THE ORIGIN OF CREATURES 


CHAPTER I-(Connexion of what follows with what bas Lone 
before 


HERE can be no perfect knowledge of anything, unless its activity 

be known: for from the mode of a¢tivity proper to a thing, and the 

species to which it belongs, the measure and quality of its power 
is estimated; and the power shows the nature of the thing, for each thing is 
naturally active according to the nature with which it is actually endowed.* 
But there is a twofold activity: T one immanent in the agent, and a perfec- 
tion of his, as feeling, understanding and willing; the other passing out to an 
exterior thing, and a perfection of the thing made and constituted thereby, 
as warming, cutting and building. Both of these a¢ts are proper to God: the 
first, inasmuch as He understands, wills, rejoices and loves; the second, inas- 
much as He produces and brings things into being, conserves and governs 
them. Of the first act of God we have spoken in the previous book, treating 
of the divine knowledge and will. It remains now to treat of the second a€tion, 


whereby things are produced and governed by God. 


CHAPTER IV-That the Philosopher and the Theologian view 
(Creatures from different Standpoints 


UMAN philosophy considers creatures as they are in themselves: 

hence we find different divisions of philosophy according to the diffe- 

rent classes of things. But Christian faith considers them, not in 
themselves, but inasmuch as they represent the majesty of God, and in one 
way or another are directed to God, as it is said: Of the glory of the Lord his 
work 1s full: hath not the Lord made his saints to tell of his wonders? (Ecclus 
xlii, 16, 17.) Therefore the philosopher and the faithful Christian (/de/is) 
consider different points about creatures: the philosopher considers what 
attaches to them in their proper nature: the faithful Christian considers about 
creatures only what attaches to them in their relation to God, as that they 
are created by God, subject to God, and the like.{ Hence it is not to be put 
down as an imperfection in the doétrine of faith, if it passes unnoticed many 
properties of things, as the configuration of the heavens, or the laws of mo- 
tion. And again such points as are considered by philosopher and faithful 
Christian alike, are treated on different principles: for the philosopher takes 
his stand on the proper and immediate causes of things; but the faithful 
Christian argues from the First Cause, showing that so the matter is divinely 
revealed, or that this makes for the glory of God, or that God’s power is in- 
finite. Hence this speculation of the faithful Christian ought to be called the 
highest wisdom, as always regarding the highest cause, according to the text: 
* Hence ‘nature’ is defined in the school ‘the not one branch of philosophy. The word ‘ philosopher’ 


principle of operation.’ in the text therefore includes the physicist. Nor does 
t ‘Immanent’ and ‘transient,’ as presently de- the word ‘ philosopher’ exclude the ‘ faithful Christian 
scribed. man.’ It is a difference of formalities, or characters, as 


t We have not gained by the divorce between _ between ‘professor’ and ‘volunteer,’ not an incompa- 
philosophy and what is now called ‘science,’ as though _ trbility. 
philosophy were not science, or (physical) science were 
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This is your wisdom and understanding before the nations (Deut. iv, 6). And 
therefore human philosophy is subordinate to this higher wisdom; and in 
sign of this subordination divine wisdom sometimes draws conclusions from 
premises of human philosophy. Further, the two systems do not observe the 
same order of procedure. In the system of philosophy, which considers crea- 
tures in themselves and from them leads on to the knowledge of God, the 
first study is of creatures and the last of God; but in the system of faith, which 
studies creatures only in their relation to God, the study is first of God and 
afterwards of creatures; and this is a more perfect view, and more like to the 
knowledge of God, who, knowing Himself, thence discerns other beings. 
Following this latter order, after what has been said in the first book about 
God in Himself, it remains for us to treat of the beings that come from God. 


CHAPTER V—-Order of Matters to be Treated 


HE order of our treatise will be to deal first with the production and 

bringing of things into being (Chapp. VI-X XXVIII); secondly, with 

the distinction of things (Chapp. XXXIX-XLV); thirdly, with the 

nature of things thus produced and distinét so far as it appertains to the truth 
of faith (Chapp. XLVI-CI). 


CHAPTER VI-That it belongs to God to be to other Beings the 
Principle of Existence 


N inferior agents it is a sign of attained perfection, when they can pro- 
[ aace their own likeness. But God issovereignly perfect (B. I, Chap. XXVIII). 

Therefore it belongs to Him to make some being like Himself in aétual 
existence. 

6. The more perfect any principle of activity is, the wider its sphere of 
action. But that pure actuality, which is God, is more perfect than actuality 
mingled with potentiality, such as is in us. Now actuality is the principle of 
action. Since then by the actuality which is in us, we are not only capable 
of immanent acts, such as understanding and willing, but also of acts tending 
to exterior things and productive of effects, much more can God, by virtue 
of His actuality, not only understand and will, but also produce an effect. 

Hence it is said: Who maketh great and wonderful and inscrutable works Wwith- 
out number (Job v, 9). 


CHAPTER VII-That there is in God A&iive Power 

S passive power, or passivity, follows upon being in potentiality, so 

\ active power follows upon being in actuality; for everything acts by 

being in actuality, and is acted upon by being in potentiality. But it 

belongs to God to be in actuality; and therefore there is suitably ascribed to 
Him active power, but not passive power. 

Hence it is said: Thou art powerful, O Lord (Ps. Ixxxviii, 9); and, Thy 

power and thy justice, O God, are even to the highest heaven, in the wonders that 

thou hast made (Ps. Ixx, 18, 19). 
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CHAPTER VIII-That God’s Power is His Substance 


CTIVE power belongs to the perfection of a thing. But every divine 
perfection is contained in God’s own being (B. I, Chap. XXVIII). 
God’s power therefore is not different from His being. But God is 
His own being (B. I, Chap. XXII); He is therefore His own power. 
4. In things the powers of which are not their substance, the said powers 
are accidents.* But there can be no accident in God (B. I, Chap. XXIII), 
who is therefore His own power. 


CHAPTER IX—-That God’s Power is His AEhon 


OD’S power is His substance, as has been shown in the previous 
chapter: also His action is His substance, as has been shown of His 
intellectual activity (B. I, Chap. XLV), and the same argument 
holds of His other activities. Therefore in God power and aétion are not two 
different things.T 
2. The action of any being is a complement of its power; for it stands to 
power as the second actuality to the first.{ But the divine power, being God’s 
very essence, has no other complement than itself. And therefore in God aétion 
and power are not distinct. 
4. Any action that is not the agent’s very substance is in the agent as an 
accident in its subject. But in God there can be nothing accidental. There- 
fore in God His action is none other than His substance and His power. 


CHAPTER X--/z what manner Power is said to be in God 


INCE the divine action is nothing else than the divine power, it is mani- 

fest that power is not said to be in God as a principle of His action (for 

nothing is the principle of itself), but as a principle of the thing 
made or done: also that when power is said to be in God in respect of the 
things made or done by Him, this isa predication of objective fact: but when 
it is said to be in Him in respect of His own action, such predication regards 
only our way of viewing things, inasmuch as our understanding views under 
two different concepts God’s power and God’s action.§ Hence if there be any 
actions proper to God, that do not pass into anything made or done, but are 
immanent in the agent, in respect of these actions there is not said to be 
power in God except in our way of viewing things, not in objective fact. 
There are such actions, namely, understanding and willing. Properly speak- 
ing, the power of God does not regard these actions, but only effects produced 
in the world external to Him. Intellect and will, then, are in God, not as 
‘faculties,’ or ‘ powers,’ but only as actions. It is also clear from the aforesaid 
that the multitude of actions which are attributed to God, as understanding, 


* Without discussing this statement, it is at least 
safe to say that, for their working to any orderly pur- 
pose, these powers depend upon a concatenation of 
conditions accidental to the powers themselves,—con- 
ditions, that is to say, which may or may not be present 
where the agents are present. 

t But hence a difficulty. God necessarily has the 
power of creating: if His power be His action, it 
appears that the action of creating in Him is also ne- 
cessary, and He cannot but create, contrary to what 
has been already argued (B. I, Chap. LXXXI). This 
difficulty is met in Chapp. XXXII, XXXV, arg. 2. 

} In Aristotelian philosophy, an agent, quite ready 
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to act but not yet acting, is said to be in the ‘first 
actuality,’ e.g. a soldier with his rifle levelled and 
sighted; in acting, an agent is said to be in the ‘second 
actuality,’ e.g. the soldier firing. 

§ Writing in Mind for November, 1902, Mr 
Bradley refuses to allow the term ‘will’ in man to 
bear any other meaning than that of a¢tual ‘volition.’ 
He merges ‘ power,’ or ‘ faculty,’ in ‘act,’ an identi- 
fication which, St Thomas says, holds only in God. 
This is in keeping with Mr Bradley’s steady and un- 
compromising repudiation of all potential being. 
Potential being, if it be at all, is the undoing of his 
philosophy. But see Appearance and Reality, pp. 384-7. 
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willing, producing creatures, and the like, are not different things, since each 
one of these actions in God is His own being, which is one and the same. 


CHAPTER XI-That something is predicated of God in relation 
to Creatures 


INCE power is proper to God in respect of the effects of His production, 
and power ranks as a principle, and a principle is so called in relation to 
its derivative; it is clear. that something may be predicated of God in 
relation to the effects of His production. 
2. It is unintelligible how one thing can be made a subject of predication 
in relation to another thing, unless contrariwise that other thing be made a 
subject of predication in relation to it. But other beings are made subjects of 
predication in relation to God, as when it is said that they have their being 
from God and depend on Him. God therefore must be made a subject of pre- 
dication in relation to creatures. 
3. Likeness is a relation. But God, as other agents, acts to the production 
of His own likeness. 
4. Knowledge is predicated in relation to the thing known. But God has 
knowledge of other beings. 
5. Whatever is first and sovereign, is so in relation to others. But God is 
the first being and the sovereign good. 


CHAPTER XII-Thatz the Relations, predicated of God in regard 
of Creatures, are not really in God™ 


HESE relations cannot be in God as accidents in a subject, seeing that 

in God there is no accident (B. I, Chap. XXIII). Nor again can they 

be the very substance of God: for then the substance of God in its 
very essence would be referred to another; but what is referred to another for 
its very essence, in a manner depends on that other, as it can neither be nor 
be understood without it; but this would make the substance of God depen- 
dent on another being, foreign to itself. 

2. God is the first measure of all beings (B. I, Chap. XXVIII). He is to 
them as the object is to our knowledge, that is to say, its measure. But though 
the object is spoken of in relation to the knowledge of it, nevertheless the 
relation really is not in the object known, but only in the knowledge of it. 
The object is said to be in relation, not because it is itself related, but because 
something else is related to it. 

3. The aforesaid relations are predicated of God, not only in respect of 
things that actually are, but also in respect of things that potentially are, 
because of them also He has knowledge, and in respect of them He is called 
both first being and sovereign good. But what actually is bears no real rela- 
tions to what is not actually but potentially. Now God is not otherwise related 
to things that actually are than to things that potentially are, because He is 
not changed by producing anything.t 


* It is the general doétrine of the school, that Can it be then that God has no more love for 
while the relations of creatures to God are real (re- me, now that He has created me, than He would 
lationes reales), those of God to creatures are only have had for me as a mere possible creature never to 
conceptual (re/ationes rationis). The meaning is that be realised? no more hatred of the sin that I have 
any change wrought by divine aétion is in creatures, committed than of the sin that I might commit? Not 


not in God. so, for God loves more where He sees more of His 
t This doétrine is not devoid of difficulties. own, and hates more that which is in greater opposi- 
Love and hatred are certain relative affections. tion to Himself. There is more of God in an existing 
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4. To whatsoever is added anything fresh, the thing receiving that addi- 
tion must be changed, either essentially or accidentally. Now sundry fresh 
relations are predicated of God, as that He is lord or ruler of this thing newly 
come into being. If then any relation were predicated as really existing in 
God, it would follow that something fresh was added to God, and therefore 
that He had suffered some change, either essential or accidental, contrary to 


what was shown above (B. I, Chapp. XXIII, XXIV).* 


CHAPTER XIII—How the aforesaid Relations are predicated 
of God 


T cannot be said that the aforesaid relations are things existing outside of 
| For since God is first of beings and highest of excellencies, we should 

have to consider other relations of God to those relations, supposing them 
to be things; and if the second relations again were things, we should have 
to invent again a third set of relations, and so to infinity.{ Again, there are 
two ways in which a denomination may be predicated. A thing is denomi- 
nated from what is outside it, as from place a man is said to be ‘somewhere,’ 
and from time ‘once’; and again a thing is denominated from what is within 
it, as ‘white’ from whiteness. But from relation nothing is found to bear 
a denomination as from something outside itself, but only as from something 
within itself: thus a man is not called ‘father’ except from the paternity that 
is in him. It is impossible therefore for the relations, whereby God has rela- 
tion to the creature, to be anything outside God. Since then it has been 
shown that they are not in Him really and yet are predicated of Him, the 
only possible conclusion is that they are attributed to Him merely by our 
mode of thought, inasmuch as other beings are in relation to Him: for when 
our understanding conceives that A is related to B, it further conceives that 
B is related to A, even though sometimes B is not really so related. 

Hence it is also clear that the aforesaid relations are not predicated of 
God in the same way that other things are predicated of God: for all other 
things, as wisdom or will, are predicated of His essence, while the aforesaid 
relations are by no means so predicated, but only according to our mode of 
thought. And yet our thought is not at fault: for, by the very fact of our 
mind knowing that the relations of effects of divine power have God Him- 
self for their term it predicates some things of Him relatively. 


CHAPTER XIV-That the Predication of many Relations of God is 
no prejudice to the Simplicity and Singleness of His Being 
if is no prejudice to the simplicity of God’s being that many relations 


are predicated of Him, not as denoting anything affecting His essence, 
but according to our mode of thought. For our mind, understanding many 
things, may very well be related in manifold ways to a being that is in itself 


reality than in a possible one; and sin is in greater ceptual, not real; but also to some extent in His 
Opposition to God for being actually committed. absolute attributes of omnipotence, wisdom, good- 
Hence greater love and greater hatred. Is not God ness, intelligence and will, attributes which are 
then more closely related to actualities than to realities in God, and are by us imperfeétly appre- 
potentialities? But, St Thomas would contend, the hended as such. 


relation, even though closer, still remains conceptual. t It is not difficult to recognise as combated here 
God is not really affected by my existing, or by any- _ the sequel of a theory rejected already (B.1, Chap. LI), 
thing of my doing. the theory of Avicenna. 

* From the following chapter (XIII) it appears { This is the celebrated rpiros avOpwros argu- 


that we not only know God in His relations to us of | ment, originated by Plato himself against his own 
Creator, Lord, etc., relations which in Him are con- theory of Ideas, Parmenides, 132. 
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simple; and so it comes to view that simple being under manifold relations. 
Indeed the more simple anything is, the greater is its power, and the more 
numerous the effects whereof it is the principle; and thus it is viewed as 
coming into relation in more manifold ways. The fa€t then that many things 
are predicated of God relatively is an attestation of the supreme simplicity 
and singleness of His being. 


CHAPTER XV-That God is to all things the (ause of their being 


AVING shown (Chap. VI) that God is to some things the cause of 

their being, we must further show that nothing out of God has being 

except of Him. Every attribute that attaches to anything otherwise 
than as constituting its essence, attaches to it through some cause, as white- 
ness to man.* To be in a thing independently of causation is to be there 
primarily and immediately, as something ordinary (per se) and essential. It 
is impossible for any one attribute, attaching to two beings, to attach to each 
as constituting its essence. What is predicated as constituent of a thing’s 
essence, has no extension beyond that thing: as the having three angles to- 
gether equal to two right angles has no extension beyond ‘triangle,’ of which 
it is predicated, but is convertible with ‘triangle.’ Whatever then attaches to 
two things, cannot attach to them both as constituting the essence of each. 
It is impossible therefore for any one attribute to be predicated of two sub- 
jecls without its being predicated of one or the other as something come 
there by the operation of some cause: either one must be cause of the other, 
or some third thing must be cause of both. Now ‘being’ is predicated of 
everything that is. It is impossible therefore for there to be two things, each 
having being independently of any cause; but either these things must both 
of them have being by the operation of a cause, or one must be to the other 
the cause of its being. Therefore everything which in any way is, must have 
being from that which is uncaused; that is, from God (B. I, Chap. XV). 

2. What belongs to a thing by its nature, and is not dependent on any 
causation from without, cannot suffer diminution or defect. For if anything 
essential is withdrawn from or added to nature, that nature, so increased or 
diminished, will give place to another. If on the other hand the nature is left 
entire, and something else is found to have suffered diminution, it is clear 
that what has been so diminished does not absolutely depend on that nature, 
but on some other cause, by removal of which it is diminished. Whatever 
property therefore attaches to a thing less in one instance than in others, does 
not attach to that thing in mere virtue of its nature, but from the concurrence 
of some other cause. The cause of all effects in a particular kind will be that 
whereof the kind is predicated to the utmost. Thus we see that the hottest 
body is the cause of heat in all hot bodies, and the brightest body the cause 
of brightness in all bright bodies. But God is in the highest degree ‘being’ 
(B. I, Chap. XIII). He then is the cause of all things whereof ‘being’ is 
predicated. 


* We do not ask, what made man a rational air ideally co/d, and the cause of all cold: water ideally 
animal, because man must be a rational animal, if he Awmid, and cause of all humidity: earth ideally dry, 
is to be man at all. But we may well ask: What made and cause of all dryness. The medieval mind de- 
the Englishman white and the Chinaman yellow? lighted in this recurrence to unity, ascribing all the 

t This argument rests unfortunately on a theory particulars of a kind to some one source and cause, 
of physical nature, to which there is no counterpart _ the perfe¢t expression of that kind. Thus motion was 
in rerum natura, the theory of the ‘four elements,’ a traced to one primum modile, political power to the 
physical presentation of Plato’s doétrine of Ideas. Fire Emperor, etc. The unities of nature are not so easy 
was taken to be ideally 40s, and the cause of all heat: to discern in the light of our increased knowledge. 
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3. The order of causes must answer to the order of effects, since effects 
are proportionate to their causes. Hence, as special effects are traced to special 
causes, so any common feature of those special effects must be traced to some 
common cause. Thus, over and above the particular causes of this or that 
generation, the sun is the universal cause of all generation; and the king is 
the universal cause of government in his kingdom, over the officials of the 
kingdom, and also over the officials of individual cities. But being is common 
to all things. There must then be over all causes some Cause to whom it 
belongs to give being. 

4. What is by essence, is the cause of all that is by participation, as fire 
is the cause of all things fiery, as such. But God is being by His essence, 
because He is pure being: while every other being is being by participa- 
tion, because there can only be one being that is its own existence (B. I, 
Chapp. XXII, XLII). God therefore is cause of being to all other beings. 

5. Everything that is possible to be and not to be, has some cause: because, 
looked at by itself, it is indifferent either way; and thus there must be some- 
thing else that determines it one way. Hence, as a process to infinity is 
impossible, there must be some necessary being that is cause of all things 
which are possible to be and not to be.* 

6. God in His aétuality and perfection includes the perfections of all 
things (B. I, Chap. XXVIII); and thus He is virtually all. He is therefore 
the apt producing cause of all. 

This conclusion is confirmed by divine authority: for it is said: Who made 
heaven and earth, the sea, and all things that are therein (Ps. cxlv, 6). And, 4// 
things were made by him, and without him was made nothing (John 1, 3). And, 
From whom are all things, by whom are all things, in (unto) whom are all things 
(Rom. xi, 16). 


CHAPTER XVI-That God bas brought things into being out of 
nothing 
O every effect produced by God there is either something pre- 


existent or not. If not, the thesis stands, that God produces some 

effect out of nothing pre-existent. If anything pre-exists, we either 
have a process to infinity, which is impossible, or we must come to some- 
thing primitive, which does not presuppose anything else previous to it. Now 
this primitive something cannot be God Himself, for God is not the material 
out of which anything is made (B. I, Chap. XVI): nor can it be any other 
being, distinct from God and uncaused by God (Chap. XV). 

3. The more universal the effect, the higher the cause: for the higher the 
cause, the wider its range of efficiency. Now being is more universal than 
motion. Therefore above any cause that acts only by moving and transmuting 
must be that cause which is the first principle of being; and that we have 
shown to be God (B. I, Chap. XIII). God therefore does not act merely by 
moving and transmuting: whereas every cause that can only bring things into 


Nature is more manifold and broken into detail than but, metaphysically, it may be urged thus.—God 1s 


as St Thomas knew it. It is true that the sun, 
“warmest and brightest of beings,” is the chief 
cause of the heat and light that make human exis- 
tence on earth possible:—to the sun we owe the 
coal-forests,—and we may observe that the sun is 
thus an image of God in the universe: but this is an 
analogy, not an argument. St Thomas’s conclusion, 
so far as I see, gains no support from modern physics: 
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ex Aypothesi the ideal Being, the fulness of Being: the 
name ‘God’ means no less than that. If then there 
be a God at all, all other being must be derived 
from Him. 

* Understand, ‘and yet are.’ This is the argument 
for the existence of God, known as the ‘argument from 
contingent being.’ 
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being out of pre-existing material acts merely in that way, for a thing is 
made out of material by movement or some change. 

4. It is not proper to the universal cause of being, as such, to act only by 
movement and change: for not by movement and change is being, as such, 
made out of not-being, as such, but ‘ being this’ is made out of ‘not being 
this.’ But God is the universal principle of being (Chap. XV). Therefore it 
is not proper to Him to act only by movement or change, or to need pre- 
existent material to make anything. 

5. Every agent has a term of a¢lion like itself, for it aéls inasmuch as it 
is in actuality. Given then an agent in actuality by some form inherent in 
it, and not to the whole extent of its substance,* it will be proper to such 
an agent to produce its effect by causing a form in some way inherent in 
matter. But God is in acluality, not by anything inhering in Him, but to the 
whole extent of His substance (B. I, Chap. XVIII). Therefore the proper 
mode of divine action is to produce the whole subsistent thing, and not a mere 
inherent thing, as is form in matter. 

10. Between actuality and potentiality such an order obtains, that, though 
in one and the same being, which is sometimes in potentiality sometimes in 
actuality, potentiality is prior in time to actuality (although actuality is prior 
in nature), yet, absolutely speaking, actuality must be prior to potentiality, 
as is clear from this, that potentiality is not reduced to aéluality except by 
some actual being. But matter is being in potentiality.t Therefore God, first 
and pure actuality, must be absolutely prior to matter, and consequently cause 
thereof. 

This truth divine Scripture confirms, saying: In the beginning God created 
heaven and earth (Gen. 1,1). For to create is nothing else than to bring a thing 
into being without any pre-existent material. 

Hereby is confuted the error of the ancient philosophers, who supposed 
no cause at all for matter, since in the actions of particular agents they always 
saw some matter pre-existent to every action. Hence they took up the common 
opinion, that nothing is made out of nothing, which indeed is true of the 
actions of particular agents. But they had not yet arrived at a knowledge of 
the universal agent, the active cause of all being, whose causative action does 
not necessarily suppose any pre-existent material. | 


CHAPTER XVII-That (reation is not a Movement nor a (hange 


VERY movement or change 1s the a¢lualisation of something that was 
in potentiality, as such: but in this action of creation there is nothing 
pre-existent in potentiality to become the subjeél of the a¢tion. 


* That is to say, given a corporeal agent: forthe mean St Thomas’s notion) of primordial matter, see 
schoolmen held that material forms on earth did not Plato, Timaeus, 50, 51, 52. 


actuate the whole potentiality of the matter in which { That is to say, who works unconditionally, 
they inhered. So they explained the mutability of | being Himself the Unconditioned. The “error of 
sublunary substances. Cf. Chap. XXX. the ancient philosophers” was the error of Plato 


t By ‘matter’ St Thomas does not mean material (Timaeus, 30), who certainly had arrived to some, 
substances (corpora), but a sort of matrix, or mother- though an imperfect, knowledge of the Universal 
stuff, conceived as not yet determined by any alive Agent. Plato’s reluctance to confess God as more 
principle, or ‘form,’ and therefore in potentiality to than the Demiurge,—or ordering Mind of the uni- 
all manner of material forms. This is called by the verse, not its Creator,—came from his discerning, 
schoolmen materia prima, or primordial matter. Pri- as he thought, the origin of evil in the existence of 
mordial (or formless) matter, as such, nowhere exists: | matter, matter being more or less an irrational pro- 
that is to say, all existing matter isdetermined bysome  duét, not originated by mind, and but imperfeétly 
particular form, so as to make this or that material controlled by mind. Monists at least will not deny 
substance or body: but primordial matter underlies the derivation of matter from mind. To them, all 
all material substances. For a first notion (Ido not reality is One and of One: but they deny creation 
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2. The extremes of movement or change fall under the same order,* being 
either of the same kind, as contraries are, or sharing one common potentiality 
of matter. But nothing of this can be in creation, to which no previous con- 
dition of things is supposed. 

3. In every change or movement there must be something coming to be 
otherwise than as it was before. But where the whole substance of a thing is 
brought into being, there cannot be any permanent residuum, now in this 
condition, now in that: because such a residuum would not be produced, but 


presupposed to production. 


CHAPTER XVIII-Solution of Arguments against (reationt 

ENCE appears the futility of arguments against creation drawn from 
H the nature of movement or change,—as that creation must be in some 

subject, or that not-being must be transmuted into being: for creation 
is not a change, but is the mere dependence of created being on the principle 
by which it is set up, and so comes under the category of re/ation: hence the 
subject of creation may very well be said to be the thing created.}| Never- 
theless creation is spoken of as a ‘change’ according to our mode of conceiving 
it, inasmuch as our understanding takes one and the same thing to be now 
non-existent and afterwards existing. If creation (creaturedom) is a relation, 
it is evidently some sort of reality; and this reality is neither uncreated, nor 
created by a further act of creation. For since the created effect really depends 
on the Creator, this relation must be a certain reality. Now every reality is 
brought into being by God; and therefore also this reality is brought into 
being by God, and yet was not created by any other creation than that of 
the first creature, because accidents and forms do not exist by themselves, 
and therefore neither are they terms of separate creation, since creation is the 
production of substantial being; but as they are ‘in another,’ so are they 
created in the creation of other things. 


CHAPTER XIX-That (reation ts not Successive 


UCCESSION is proper to movement. But creation is not movement. 
Therefore there is in it no succession. 

2. In every successive movement there is some medium between the 
extremes. But between being and not-being, whichare theextremes in creation, 
there can be no medium, and therefore no succession. 

3. In every making, in which there is succession, the process of being 
made is before the state of achieved completion. But this cannot happen in 
creation, because, for the process of being made to precede the achieved 
completion of the creature, there would be required some subject in which 
the process might take place. Such a subject cannot be the creature itself, of 
whose creation we are speaking, because that creature zs not till the state 
of its achieved completion is realised. Nor can it be the Maker, because to 
be in movement is an actuality, not of mover, but of moved. And as for the 
process of being made having for its subject any pre-existing material, that 


out of nothing, and consider matter a necessary and 
eternal outcome of the Divine Mind. On Monism 
St Thomas touches, Chapp. LXXIII-LXXV. 

* The “extremes” are the situation from which 
the movement or change starts, and the situation in 
which it ends. 

t The addition @4 eterno is evidently out of place 


in the title of this chapter. It contains no reference 
to the question raised in Chap, XXXVIII. 

{ ‘Creation’ here spoken of is not the action as 
it is of God, but the aétion as it Is received in the 
creature, constituting a relation to God which we 
may call ‘creaturedom.’ 
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is against the very idea of creation. Thus succession is impossible in the act 
of creation. 

5. Successive stages in the making of things become necessary, owing to 
defect of the matter, which is not sufficiently disposed from the first for the 
reception of the form. Hence, when the matter is already perfectly disposed 
for the form, it receives it in an instant. Thus because a transparent medium 
is always in ell disposition for light, it lights up at once in the presence of 
any actually shining thing. Now in creation nothing is prerequisite on the 
part of the matter, nor is anything wanting to the agent for action. It follows 
that creation takes place in an instant: a thing is at once in the act of being 
created and is created, as light is at once being shed and is shining. 


CHAPTER XXI- That it belongs to God alone to create 


INCE the order of actions is according to the order of agents, and the 

action is nobler of the nobler agent, the first and highest action must be 

proper to the first and highest agent. But creation is the first and highest 
action, presupposing no other, and in all others presupposed. Therefore creation 
is the proper a¢tion of God alone, who is the highest agent. 

2. Nothing else is the universal cause of being but God (Chap. XV). 

3. Effects answer proportionally to their causes. Thus actual effects we 
attribute to actual causes, potential effects to potential causes, particular effects 
to particular causes, and universal effects to universal causes. Now the first 
thing caused is ‘being,’ as we see by its presence in all things. Therefore 
the proper cause of ‘being,’ simply as such, is the first and universal agent, 
which is God. Other agents are not causes of ‘being,’ simply as such, but 
causes of ‘being this,’ as ‘man’ or ‘white’: but ‘being,’ simply as such, is caused 
by creation, which presupposes nothing, because nothing can be outside of 
the extension of ‘being,’ simply as such. Other productions result in ‘being 
this, or ‘being of this quality’: for out of pre-existent being is made 
‘being this,’ or ‘being of this quality.’ * 

6. Every agent that acts as an instrument completes the action of the 
principal agent by some action proper and connatural to itself, as a saw operates 
to the making of a stool by cutting. If then there be any nature that 
operates to creation as an instrument of the prime creator, this being must 
operate through some a¢lion due and proper to its own nature. Now the 
effect answering to the proper action of an instrument is prior in the way of 
production to the effect answering to the principal agent; hence it 1s that the 
final end answers to the principal agent: T for the cutting of the wood is prior 


* 70€ TL, OF ToLdvoe TL, as Aristotle would say, the perfection. God is ideal Being, actualised: He is the 
former expressing some particular substance, as ‘this actuality of ideality. 
steam,’ the latter some particular quality, as ‘the To say that God gives being to things is by no 
whiteness of these washed garments.’ means to deny that He gives also particular determina- 

The argument lies open to this dificulty.—Effe@ts tions of being. The first being wascreated under certain 
answer proportionally to their causes: but ‘being, — particular determinations. Oncecreated, created agents 
simply as such,’ is an abstract effect: therefore it aét and real, modifying these determinations. But 
answers to an abstract cause: which argues the Creator Being, as such, they can neither give nor take away. 
to be an abstra€i Being: now abstract Being is mere They can neither create nor annihilate anything. 
mental fiction—St Thomas would not admit this Matter is indestructible; and the light of intelligence, 
Nominalist position, that abstract Being is mere men- once kindled by the Creator’s touch, burns for eternity. 
tal fiction. Force, Energy, Work, Life, surely are t The final end which the work is intended to 
not mere mental fictions, and yet they are abstract achieve dire¢ls the progress of the work, as the prin- 
beings. Abstract Being does not exist as abstract: itis cipal agent also direés it. The final end first exists as 
a reality in these and these particulars. St Thomas,in an idea in the mind of the principal agent: this idea 
one place, if indeed the argument is really his, calls guides the execution; and is realised last thing of all, 
God an abstract Being: see B. I, Chap. XLII, n. 13, when the work is done. 
with note. He means that God is a Being of ideal 
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to the form of the stool. There must then be some effect due to the proper 
operation of the instrument used for creation; and this effeét must be prior 
in the way of production to ‘being’: for ‘being’ is the effect answering to 
the action of the prime creator. But that is impossible: for the more general 
is prior in the way of generation to the more particular. * 

Hereby is destroyed the error of certain philosophers, who said that God 
created the first spirit, and by it was created the second, and so in order to 
the last. 


CHAPTER XXII-That God is Almighty 


S creation is the work of God alone,so whatever beings are producible 
only by creation must be immediately produced by Him. Such are 
all spirits,f the existence of which for the present let us suppose,{ 
and likewise all bodily matter. These several existences are immediate effects of 
creative power. Now a power is not determined and limited to one effect, 
when it is productive of several effecéts immediately, and that not out of any 
pre-existent material. I say ‘immediately,’ because if the production were 
through intermediate agents, the diversity of effects might be ascribed to those 
intermediate causes. I say again ‘not out of any pre-existent material,’ because 
the same agent by the same action causes different effects according to the 
difference of material. God’s power then is not determined and limited to one 
effect. | 

2. Every perfect active power is co-extensive with and covers all cases of 
its own proper effect: thus perfect building power would extend to everything 
that could be called a house. But the divine power is of itself the cause of 
being, and being is its proper effect. Therefore that power extends to all 
things that are not inconsistent with the idea of being: for if the divine power 
were available only for one particular effect, it would not be the ordinary 
cause of being, as such, but cause of ‘this being.’ Now what is inconsistent 
with the idea of ‘ being’ is the opposite of ‘ being,’ which is ‘ not-being.’ God 
then can do all things that do not include in themselves the element of not- 
being, that is to say, that do not involve a contradiction. 

3. Every agent acts inasmuch as it is in actuality. According then to the 
mode of actuality of each agent is the mode of its a¢tive power. Now God is 
perfect actuality, having in Himself the perfections of all beings (B. I, Chap. 
XXVIII): therefore His active power extends to all things that are not incon- 
sistent with actual being. 

5. There are three ways in which an effect may not be in the power of 
an agent. In one way, because it has no affinity or likeness to the agent, for 
every agent acts to the production of its own likeness somehow:$ hence man 
cannot be the parent of brute or plant, though he can be parent of man, who 
is more than they. In another way, on account of the excellence of the effect, 
transcending the compass of the active power: thus the active power of matter 
cannot produce spirit. In a third way, on account of the material being 
determined to some effect, and the agent having no power over it: thus a 
carpenter cannot make a saw, because his art gives him no power over iron. 
But in none of these ways can an effect be withdrawn from the divine power: 
not for the unlikeness of the effect, since every being, in so much as it has 


5? 
* What shall a thing be, before it has being airy xaO’ atti otoia of the Platonic Ideas, which 


at all? .- the Neo-Platonists personified as spirits. 

t The term here translated ‘spirit’ is substantia t He undertakes to prove it in Chap. XLVI. 
separata, ‘a substance existing by itself apart’ from § Thus my writing is like, or proportioned to, my 
matter. The expression seems to be taken from the thought, as a sign to the thing signified. 
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being, is like God (Chap. XV): nor again for the excellence of the effect, 
since God is above all in goodness and perfection (B. I, Chapp. XX VIII, XLI): 
nor lastly for the defect of the material, since God in His action needs no 
material (Chap. XVI). 

This also is taught by divine Scripture as a tenet of faith. I am God 
Almighty, walk before me and be perfec? (Gen. xvii, 1): I know that thou canst 
do all things (Job xlii, 2): A@ word shall be impossible with God (Luke i, 37). 

Hereby is excluded the error of sundry philosophers, who have laid it 
down that God can do nothing except according to the course of nature. Or 
such it is said: As though the Almighty had no power, they reckoned of him 
(Jolexxiise1 7) « 


CHAPTER XXII-That Goa's A€tion in (reation is not of 
Physical Necessity, but of Free Choice of Will 


HE power of every necessary agent is determined and limited to one 

effect. That is the reason why all physical effects always come out in 

_ the same way, unless there be some interference: but a¢ts of the will 

not so. But the divine power is not directed to one effect only (Chap. XXII). 
God then does not aét by physical necessity, but by will.* 

2. Whatever does not involve a contradiction, is within the range of the 
divine power. But many things that do not exist in creation would still in- 
volve no contradiction if they did exist. This is most evidently the case 
in regard of the number and size and distances of the stars and other bodies. 
They would present no contradiction, no intrinsic absurdity, if they were 
arranged on another plan. Many things therefore lie within the range of divine 
power, that are not found in nature. But whoever does some and leaves out 
others of the things that he can do, acts by choice of will and not by physical 
necessity. T 

4. Since God’s action is His substance (B. I, Chap. LX XIII), the divine 
action cannot come under the category of those acts that are ‘ transient’ and 
not in the agent, but must be an act ‘immanent’ in the agent, such as are 
acts of knowing and desiring, and none other. God therefore aéts and operates 
by knowing and willing. 

6. A self-determined agent is prior to an agent determined from without: 
for all that is determined from without is reducible to what is self-determined, 
or we should have a process to infinity. But he who is not master of his own 
action is not self-determined: for he acts as led by another, not as his own 
leader. The prime agent then must act in such a way as to remain master 
of his own action. But no one is master of his own aétion except helpers 
voluntary agent. 

7. Will-action is naturally prior to physical action: for that is naturally 
prior which is more perfect, albeit in the individual it be posterior in time. 
But will-action is the more perfect, as within our experience voluntary agents 


* The proof referred to rests principally on this, a psychological proof of the freedom of the human 
that the Creator works not upon any pre-existent will; and thence arguethata perfection so conspicuous 
material. But this and the other arguments of Chap. in the human mind cannot be denied to the Supreme 
XXII do not touch the idealist and pantheist position, Mind.—See Free-wi// in God and Man in Oxford and 
that the Supreme Mind thinks in necessary grooves Cambridge Conferences, 1900, 1901, pp. 142 sq. (Sands 
or forms; that what theologians call ‘creatures’ are and Co., London). 
but the necessary thoughts of God; and that no- t This is the argument above referred to (Bal 
thing is really possible but what thus actually comes Chap. XIII note) of the primitive collocation of the 
to be. This position is taken account of morein Chap. materials of the universe being no consequence of 
XXVI. It may be also met thus. We may lay down physical necessity but an ordinance of mind. 
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are more perfect than physical. Therefore will-action must be assigned to God, 
the prime agent. 

8. Where will-action and physical action go together, will-action repre- 
sents the higher power and uses the other as an instrument. But the divine 
power is supreme, and therefore must act by will-action, not under physical 
necessity. 

This truth also divine Scripture teaches us. A4// things, whatsoever he hath 
willed, the Lord hath done (Ps. cxxxiv, 6): Who worketh all things according to 
the counsel of his will (Eph. 1, 11). 


CHAPTER XXIV—-That God aéts by His Wisdom* 
HE will is moved to aét by some apprehension.t But God atts by 


willing. Since then in God there is intellectual apprehension only, and 

He understands nothing otherwise than by understanding Himself, 
whom to understand is to be wise (B. I, Chap. LIV), it follows that God 
works out all things according to His wisdom. 

2. Every agent acts in so far as it has within it something corresponding 
to the effect to be produced. But in every voluntary agent, as such, what 
corresponds to the effect to be produced is some intellectual presentation of 
the same. Were there no more thana mere physical disposition to produce 
the effect, the agent could a¢t only to one effect, because for one physical 
cause there is only one physical mode of operation (ratio naturalis unius est 
una tantum). Every voluntary agent therefore produces its effect according to 
the mode of intellectual operation proper to itself. But God aéts by willing, 
and therefore it is by the wisdom of His intelleét that He brings things into 
being. 

3. The funétion of wisdom is to set things in order. Now the setting of 
things in order can be effected only through a knowledge of the relation and 
proportion of the said things to one another, and to some higher thing which 
is the end and purpose of them all: for the mutual order of things to one 
another is founded upon their order to the end which they are to serve. But 
it is proper to intelligence alone to know the mutual relations and propor- 
tions of things. Again, it is proper to wisdom to judge of things as they stand 
to their highest cause.{ Thus every setting of things in order by wisdom 
must be the work of some intelligence.§ But the things produced by God 
bear an orderly relation to one another, which cannot be attributed to chance, 
since it (s/f, not sit) obtains always or for the most part. Thus it is evident 
that God, in bringing things into being, intended them in a certain order. 
Therefore His production of them was a work of wisdom. 

All this is confirmed by divine authority, for it is said: Thou hast made 


* That is to say, not by arbitrary whim or irra- 
tional wilfulness. The thesis is against the Nominalists, 
who denied the intelligible essences (intelligibilia) 
which are the reasons of things (rationes rerum ). 

t+ The apprehension may be of a sensible object, 
provoking passion, or it may be an intellectual appre- 
hension. In God of course there is no passion, and no 
intellect that can present things otherwise than as 
they are. 

t The ‘highest cause’ is here taken to be the final 
cause. Thus the purpose of navigation is the ‘highest 
cause’ of the parts of a ship, as such; and to judge of 
those parts in view of navigation belongs to nautical 
‘wisdom.’ 


§ A formal logician might quarrel with this argu- 
ment: ‘All work of intelligence and wisdom is a 
setting of things in order; therefore allsetting of things 
in order is a work of intelligence and wisdom:’ an 
illogical conversion. St Thomas however does not 
argue in that way. He gives us to understand that to 
set things in order is a peculiar work of intelligence, 
which cannot be done by chance, least of all when the 
things ordered are complex and manifold, as are the 
endless details of nature. Chance events, as Aristotle 
observes, are rareties and exceptions: the course of 
nature, so uniform, or so seldom varied, cannot be the 
work of chance. Thus that very uniformity of nature, 
now taken to militate against religion, is taken by St 
Thomas for an argument of divine contrivance. 
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all things in wisdom (Ps. ciii, 24); and, the Lord in wisdom founded the earth 
(Prov. 111, 19). 

Hereby is excluded the error of some who said that all things depend on 
the absolute will of God, independent of any reason. 


CHAPTER XXV-Jz what sense some things are said to be 
Impossible to the Almighty 


N God there is active power, but no potentiality. Now possibility is spoken 

of both as involving active power and as involving potentiality. Those 

things then are impossible to God, the possibility of which would mean 
in Him potentiality. Examples: God cannot be any material thing: He cannot 
suffer change, nor defect, nor fatigue, nor forgetfulness, nor defeat, nor violence, 
nor repentance, anger, or sadness. 

Again, since the object and effect of a€tive power is some produced reality, 
it must be said to be impossible for God to make or produce anything incon- 
sistent with the notion of ‘reality,’ or ‘being,’ as such, or inconsistent with 
the notion of a reality that is ‘made,’ or ‘produced,’ inasmuch as it is ‘made,’ 
or ‘produced.’ Examples: God cannot make one and the same thing together 
to be and not to be. He cannot make opposite attributes to be in the same 
subject in the same respect. He cannot make a thing wanting in any of its 
essential constituents, while the thing itself remains: for instance, a man with- 
out a soul.* Since the principles of some sciences, as logic, geometry, and 
arithmetic, rest on the formal, or abstra¢ét, constituents on which the essence 
of a thing depends, it follows that God cannot effect anything contrary to 
these principles, as that genus should not be predicable of species, or that lines 
drawn from the centre of a circle to the circumference should not be equal. 
God cannot make the past not to have been. Some things also God cannot 
make, because they would be inconsistent with the notion of a creature, as 
such: thus He cannot create a God, or make anything equal to Himself, or 
anything that shall maintain itself in being, independently of Him. He cannot 
do what He cannot will: He cannot make Himself cease to be, or cease to be 
good or happy; nor can He will anything evil, or sin. Nor can His will 
be changeable: He cannot therefore cause what He has once willed not to be 
fulfilled.? There is however this difference between this last impossibility on 
God’s part and all others that have been enumerated. The others are absolute 
impossibilities for God either to will or do: but the things now spoken of 
God might will and do if His will or power be considered absolutely, but not 
if it be considered under the presupposition of His will to the contrary. And 
therefore all such phrases as, ‘God cannot aét contrary to what He hasarranged 
to do,’ are to be understood i” sensu composito; but, understood im sensu diviso, 
they are false, for in that sense they regard the power and will of God con- 
sidered absolutely. | 


* God taketh away the spirit of princes (Ps. lxxv), but _ will such things absolutely; and St Thomas here speaks 
then they cease to be princes. of absolute will, e.g., of God’s promises to Messiah 
t God would do certain things, apart from pe- and His Church, temporary appearances notwith- 
nance or prayer, which He foresees will be interposed, standing (Ps. Ixxxvili, 33-38). 
as the destruction of Ninive (Jon. iii, 10), or of the { For this distinction and doctrine see B.I, Chap. 
Israelites in the desert (Exod. xxxii, 10). He does not —_Ixxxiii, with notes. 
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CHAPTER XXVI-That the Divine Understanding is not limited 
to certain fixed Effects 


OW that it has been shown (Chap. XXIII) that the divine power 

does not act of physical necessity, but by understanding and will, lest 

any one should think that God’s understanding or knowledge extends 
only to certain fixed effects, and that thus God acts under stress of ignorance, 
though not under stress of physical constraint, it remains to show that His 
knowledge or understanding is bounded by no limits in its view of effects. 

2. We have shown above (B. I, Chap. XLIII) the infinity of the divine 
essence. Now the plane of the infinite can never be reached by any piling up 
of finite quantities, because the infinite infinitely transcends any finite quanti- 
ties however many, even though they were infinite in number.* But no other 
being than God is infinite in essence: all others are essentially included under 
limited genera and species.— Howsoever then and to whatsoever extent the 
effects of divine production are comprehended, it is ever within the compass 
of the divine essence to reach beyond them and to be the foundation of more. 
The divine understanding then, in perfectly knowing the divine essence 
(B. I, Chap. XLVII), transcends any infinity of actual effects of divine power, 
and therefore is not necessarily limited to these or those effects. 

4. If the causality of the divine understanding were limited, as a neces- 
sary agent, to any effects, it would be to those effects which God actually brings 
into being. But it has been shown above (B. I, Chap. LX VI) that God under- 
stands even things that neither are nor shall be nor have been. 

5. The divine knowledge stands to the things produced by God as the 
knowledge of an artist to the knowledge of his art. But every art extends to all 
that can possibly be contained under the kind of things subject to that art, as 
the art of building to all houses. But the kind of thing subject to the divine 
art is ‘being’ (genus subjectum divine artis est ens), since God by His under- 
standing is the universal principal of being (Chapp. XXI, XXIV). Therefore 
the divine understanding extends its causality to all things that are not incon- 
sistent with the notion of ‘being,’ and is not limited to certain fixed effects. 

Hence it is said: Great 1s our Lord, and great his power, and of his wisdom 
there 1s no reckoning by number (Ps. cxlvi, 5). 

Hereby is excluded the position of some philosophers who said that from 
God’s understanding of Himself there emanates a certain arrangement of things 
in the universe, as though He did not deal with creatures at His discretion, 
fixing the limits of each creature and arranging the whole universe, as the 
Catholic faith professes. It is to be observed however that, though the divine 
understanding 1s not limited to certain effects, God nevertheless has determined 
to Himself fixed effects to be produced in due order by His wisdom, as it 1s 
said: Thou hast disposed all things in measure, number and weight (Wisd. xi, 21).] 


* Any quantitative infinite,—allowing its possibi- world is necessary to God, and the whole arrangement 
lity,—-still is infinite only in a certain category. But of the universe likewise an @ priori necessity, nothing 
God transcends all the categories. An infinitenumber _ else being possible: in fact that the term ‘actual being’ 
would not, be intelligent, or just, or beautiful. There- includes at once all that is and all that ever could be; 
fore it would fall infinitely short of God. while the terms ‘possible,’ ‘necessary,’ ‘contingent,’ 

t It is said, I think, by Aristotle, that only na- express nothing whatever but certain limitations of 
tural objects fall into genera and species, not artificial our field of view. Neither Hegel, nor any sane man 
things. It is no concern of St Thomas here to deny who believes in a God at all, could ever suppose that 
that. Artificial things may anyhow be classified,though there were things, producible in themselves, which 
it be not by generic and specific differences. To classify could not be produced because God did not know of 
is to limit. God is above all classification. them. One wonders what opponents St Thomas could 

t This common Hegelian position is that the have met guilty of this absurdity. Ew Aypothesi, God 1s 
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CHAPTER XXVIII-That God has not brought things into being 
in discharge of any Debt of Justice 


USTICE is ¢o another, rendering him his due. But, antecedently to the 
universal production of all things, nothing can be presupposed to which 
anything is due. 

2. Anaét of justice must be preceded by some aét, whereby something is 
made another’s own; and that a¢t, whereby first something is made another’s 
own, cannot be an act of justice.* But by creation a created thing first begins 
to have anything of its own. Creation then cannot proceed from any debt 
of justice. 

3. No man owes anything to another, except inasmuch as he in some 
way depends on him, receiving something from him. Thus every man is in 
his neighbour’s debt on God’s account; from whom we have received all 
things. But God depends on none, and needs nothing of any. 

5. Though nothing created precedes the universal production of all things, 
something uncreated does precede it: for the divine goodness precedes as the 
end and prime motive of creation, according to Augustine, who says: ‘‘ Because 
God is good, we exist” (De Verb. A post. Serm. 13). But the divine goodness 
needs nothing external for its perfection. Nor is it necessary, for all that God 
wills His own goodness, that He should will the production of things other 
than Himself. God wills His own goodness necessarily, but He does not neces- 
sarily will other things. Therefore the production of creatures is not a debt 
of necessity to the divine goodness. But, taking justice in the wider sense of 
the term, there may be said to be justice in the creation of the world, inas- 
much as it befits the divine goodness. 

7. But if we consider the divine plan, according as God has planned it in 
His understanding and will to bring things into being, from that point of 
view the production of things does proceed from the necessity of the divine 
plan (B. I, Chap. LX XXIII): for it is impossible for God to have planned 
the doing of anything, and afterwards not to do it. Thus fulfilment is neces- 
sarily due to His every plan. But this debt is not sufficient to constitute a 
claim of justice, properly so called, in the action of God creating the world: 
for justice, properly so called, is not of self to self. 

Hence it is said: Who hath first given to him, and recompense shall be made 
him? (Rom. xi, 35.) Who bath first given to me, that I may repay him? 
(HOD axligk2e) 


a Being whose mental vision extends everywhere; so 
that what God has no idea of, must be blank non- 
sense, and impossible as nonsensical. To Hegelians, 
however, God is exhausted in the production, or evo- 
lution of the universe: He gives being, and that of ne- 
cessity, to all things whatsoever to which He possibly 
can give being: nothing realisable, or actualisable, re- 
mains behind, nothing potential. St Thomas meets 
this by insisting that God 1s infinite, and therefore 
inexhaustible; ten thousand such worlds as this would 
not exhaust His capacity of production; and over them 
all He would still remain, immeasurably exalted, dis- 
tinct, independent, supreme. 

There is however something,—we cannot call it 
a limitation, but we may call it a condition of divine 
intelligence and creative power,—a condition less re- 
garded by St Thomas, but forcibly commending itself 
to us, upon six centuries longer experience of the 
prevalence of evil on earth. Fewer combinations, far 
fewer perhaps, than St Thomas thought possible, and 
our short-sighted impatience might crave for as reme- 
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dial, may be really possible at all. The range of 
intrinsic impossibilities may extend considerably, be- 
yond the abstract regions of logic and mathematics, 
into the land of concrete physical realities, one reality, 
if existent, necessarily involving, or necessarily barring, 
the existence of some other reality. Such necessity, if 
such there be, is no limitation of divine power or 
divine intelligence. God still discerns endless possi- 
bilities,and can do whatever He discerns as possible; but 
much that men take for possibility is rendered on this 
hypothesis sheer absurdity,—as impossible, let us say, 
as a ‘spiritual elephant.” We wonder why God does 
not mend matters, as we would mend them, had we 
His power. Had we His power, we should also have 
His intelligence, and discern that there is no riding 
out of our troubles on the backs of spiritual elephants. 

There is some hint of the matter of this note in 
Chapp. XXIX, XXX following. 

* Justice does not provide the first occupation, 
but is conversant with the maintenance or trans- 
ference of titles already existent. 
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Hereby is shut out the error of some who have tried to prove that God 
can do no otherwise than as He does, because He can do no otherwise than 
as He owes, or ought. 


CHAPTER XXIX—How in the Produ€tion of a Creature there may 
be found a debt of fustice in respect of the necessary Sequence 
of something posterior upon something prior 


SPEAK here of what is prior, not in order of time merely, but by nature. 
The debt is not absolute, but conditional, of the form: ‘If this is to be, this 
must go before.’ According to this necessity a triple debt is found in the pro- 
duction of creatures. First, when the conditional proceeds from the wholeuniverse 
of things to some particular part requisite for the perfection of the universe. 
Thus, if God willed the universe to be such as it is, it was due that He should 
make the sun and water and the like, without which the universe cannot be.* 
Second, when the conditional proceeds from one creature to another. Thus, 
if God willed man to be, He was obliged to make plants and animals and 
such like, which man needs to his perfect being: though God has made both 
the one and the other out of His mere will. Third, when the conditional 
proceeds from the existence of the individual creature to its parts and properties 
and accidents, on which the creature depends for its being or perfection. Thus, 
supposing that God wished to make man, it was due, on this supposition, 
that He should unite in him soul and body, senses, and other appurtenances, 
intrinsic and extrinsic. In all these matters, rightly considered, God is not said 
to bea debtor to the creature, but a debtor to the fulfilment of His own plan. 
On these explanations of the meaning of the term ‘debt’ and ‘due,’ natural 
justice is found in the universe both in respect of the creation of things and 
in respect of their propagation; and therefore God is said to have established 
and to govern all things justly and reasonably. Thus then is shut out a two- 
fold error: on the one hand of those who would limit the divine power, saying 
that God can do only as He does, because so He is bound to do; on the other, 
of those who say that all things follow on His sheer will, and that no other 
reason is to be sought or assigned in creation than that God wills it so. 


CHAPTER XXX—How Absolute Necessity may have place in 
(Creation 
LTHOUGH all things depend on the will of God as their first cause, 


and this first cause is not necessitated in its operation except on the 
supposition of its own purpose, not for that however is absolute neces- 
sity excluded from creation, nor need we aver that all things are contingent. 

1. There are things in creation which simply and absolutely must be. 
Those things simply and absolutely must be, in which there is no possibility 
of their not being. Some things are so brought into being by God that there 
is in their nature a potentiality of not being: which happens from this, that 
the matter in them is in potentiality to receive another form. Those things 
then in which either there is no matter, or, if there is any, it is not open to 
receive another form, have no potentiality of not being: such things then 
simply and absolutely must be. If it be said that things which are of nothing, 


* True, but how differently one thinks and speaks, miss it. Still, counting the sun a cosmically little 
when one has come to regard the Sun asa small star _ thing, “these little things are great to little man.” 
in the Milky Way! The stellar universe would not 
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of themselves tend to nothingness, and thus there is in all creatures a potenti- 
ality of not being,—it is manifest that such a conclusion does not follow. 
For things created by God are said to tend to nothingness only in the way 
in which they are from nothing; and that is only in respect of the power of 
the agent who has created them. Thus then creatures have no potentiality 
of not being: but there is in the Creator a power of giving them being or of 
stopping the influx of being to them.* 

4. The further a thing is distant from the self-existent, that is, from God, 
the nigher it is to not being; and the nigher it is to God, the further it is 
withdrawn from not being. Those things therefore which are nighest to God, 
and therefore furthest removed from not being,—in order that the hierarchy 
of being (ordo rerum) may be complete,—must be such as to have in them- 
selves no potentiality of not being, or in other words, their being must be 
absolutely necessary. 

We observe therefore that, considering the universe of creatures as they 
depend on the first principles of all things, we find that they depend on the 
will (of God),—not as necessarily arising therefrom, except by an hypothetical, 
or consequent necessity, as has been explained (Chap. XXVIII). But, com- 
pared with proximate and created principles,t we find some things having 
an absolute necessity. There is no absurdity in causes being originally brought 
into being without any necessity, and yet, once they are posited in being, 
having such and such an effeét necessarily following from them. That such 
natures were produced by God, was voluntary on His part: but that, once 
established, a certain effect proceeds from them, is a matter of absolute neces- 
sity.{ What belongs to a thing by reason of its essential principles, must obtain 
by absolute necessity in all things.§ 


CHAPTER XXXI-Thaz it 1s not necessary for Creatures to have 
existed from Eternity | 


F either the entire universe or any single creature necessarily exists, this 
| as must arise either from the being itself or from some other being. 
From the being itself it cannot arise: for every being must be from the 
first being; and what has not being of itself, cannot necessarily exist of itself. 


* By “beings in which there is no matter,” St as it has my consent toits being. Whatever is bound 
Thomas meant pure spirits. By “ beingsin which the and put together may indeed be loosened: but it were 
matter is not open to receive another form,” he meant _ ill done to undo a work fairly compacted and well 
the heavenly bodies: if he had written in our time, made. Therefore, made as ye are, ye are not absolutely 
he might be well taken to mean those primitive atoms beyond death and dissolution: still ye shall never be 
or molecules, which have been termed “the building dissolved nor meet the doom of death, finding in my 
stones of the universe.” He has in his eye the whole will a tie greater even and more potent than the ties 
class of natural objects, animate and inanimate, that | wherewith your being was originally bound together.” 
can neither destroy themselves nor ever be destroyed + That is, with physical causes. 
and broken up by any of the ordinary processes of t Unless the effect be neutralised by some further 
nature, but are permanent from age to age, whether _ effect, which God may produce either by direétion of 
existing apart or in composition. In the physical order, some natural agency or by special interposition (or 
of which St ‘Thomas here speaks, the existence of these perhaps abstention) of His own. 
beings is ‘‘absolutely necessary” ; no physical force § Or the thing must cease to be. Sint ut sunt, aut 
can destroy them. One might say the same of the total om sint,as was said in another connexion. The interest 
store of energy in the universe, according to the prin- of this chapter lies in the spectacle of a thirteenth 
ciple of the ‘conservation of energy.’ century writer cautiously and tentatively dealing with 

St Thomas’s acquaintance with Plato was through __principlesso familiar to us as the permanence of matter 
the Neo-Platonists; and their favourite Dialogue was and the uniformity of nature. I have omitted much 
the Timaus, the following passage of which (Tim. 41) that brings in medizval physics to little profit for our 
well illustrates his meaning. The Platonic Demiurge _ time. 
is addressing the minor deities whom he has com- || St Thomas’s position in these eight chapters, 
pounded, them and their offspring: ‘‘ Ye gods, god- XXXI-XXXVIII, is that the existence of creatures. 
born, works of my fatherhood and constructive power, from eternity can neither be proved nor disproved by 
what has been made by me is indissoluble, so long _ philosophy. He considers it certain from revelation, 
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But if this supposed necessity arises from another being, that is, from some 
extrinsic cause, then, we observe, an extrinsic cause is either efficient or final. 
Now an effect necessarily arising from an efficient cause means that the agent 
acts of necessity: when the agent does not act of necessity, neither is it abso- 
lutely necessary for the effect to arise. But God does not act under any necessity 
in the production of creatures (Chap. XXIII). So far therefore as the efficient 
cause is concerned, there is not any absolute necessity for any creature to be. 
Neither is there any such necessity in connexion with the final cause. For 
means to an end receive necessity from their end only in so far as without 
them the end either cannot be at all, or cannot well be. Now the end proposed 
to the divine willin the production of things can be no other than God’s own 
goodness, as has been shown (B. I, Chap. LX XV): which goodness depends 
on creatures neither for its being nor for its well-being (B. I, Chapp. XIII, 
XXVIII). There is then no absolute necessity for the being of any creature: 
nor is it necessary to suppose creation always to have existed.* 

3. It is not necessary for God to will creation to be at all (B. I, Chap. 
LXXXI): therefore it is not necessary for God to will creation always to have 
been. tT 


CHAPTERS XXXII, XXXV—RKeasons alleged for the Eternity 
of the World on the part of God, with Answers to the same 


RG. 1. Every agent that is not always in action, suffers some change 

when it comes to act. But God suffers no change, but is ever in aét 

in the same way; and from His action created things come to be: 
therefore they always have been. 

Reply (Chap. XXXV). There is no need of God suffering any change for 
fresh effects of His power coming to be. Novelty of effect can only indicate 
change in the agent in so far as it shows novelty of action. Any new action 
in the agent implies some change in the same, at least a change from rest to 
activity. But a fresh effect of God’s power does not indicate any new action 
in God, since His aétion is His essence (B. I, Chap. XLV). 

Arg. 2. The action of God is eternal: therefore the things created by God 
have been from eternity. 

Reply. That does not follow. For, as shown above (Chap. XXIII), though 
God acts voluntarily in creation, yet it does not follow that there need be any 
action on His part intermediate between the act of His will and the effect of 
the same, as in us the action of our motor activities is so intermediate. With 
God to understand and will is to produce; and the effect produced follows 


and from revelation only, that creation has not been _ there isno matter, neither is there any p/ace, nor any 
from eternity. This excited the surprise andindigna- marked out extension: but there is an unfulfilled exten- 
tion of some, who were confident that their @ priori sibility, or absolute space, which is founded upon the 
arguments, which see in Chap. XXXVIII, provedto immensity of God. In like manner, when as yet crea- 
a demonstration the impossibility ofany creation from tures were not, there was no fime, as there was no 
eternity. Against them St Thomas dire¢ted one ofhis motion, nor any body to move. There was only a poten- 
Opuscula, n. xxiii, De Aternitate Mundi, contra Murmu-  tiality of time, founded upon the eternity of God. 
rantes. Creatures have been from the beginning of time, as 
The eternity of creation was a leading principle Plato saw (Timaeus 37, 38), but they cannot be argued 
with that master of thought in St Thomas’sday,and to have been from eternity, eternally coexistent with 
for many succeeding centuries, Averroes the Com- God, unless they be argued to be necessary to God, 
mentator, of whom we shall have much to say pre- in which case they cease to be creatures. 
sently. t This argument, which is indeed the whole 
* It is now generally recognised that the stellar argument of the chapter, does not bar the possibility 
universe, inconceivably vast as are its dimensions, of a ‘consequent,’ or hypothetical, necessity, that if 
nevertheless is limited in space: whence it may plau- God wills creatures to be at all, He must will them 
sibly be argued to be limited in duration also,in the always to have been. 
sense of not having existed from eternity. Where 
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upon the understanding and will according to the determination of the under- 
standing and the command of the will. But as by the understanding there is 
determined the production of the thing, and its every other condition, so there 
is also prescribed for it the time at which it is to be; just as any art deter- 
mines not only that a thing be of this or that character, but also that it be at 
this or that time, as the physician fixes the time for giving the medicine. 
Thus, assuming God’s will to be of itself effectual for the production of an 
effect, the effect would follow fresh from the ancient will, without any fresh 
‘action coming to be put forth on the part of God. 

Arg. 3. Given a sufficient cause, the effect will ensue: otherwise it would 
be possible, when the cause was posited, for the effect either to be or not to 
be. At that rate, the sequence of effect upon cause would be possible and no 
more. But what is possible requires something to reduce it to act: we should 
have therefore to suppose a cause whereby the effect was reduced to act, and 
thus the first cause would not be sufficient. But God is the sufficient cause of 
the production of creatures: otherwise He must be in potentiality, and become 
a cause by some addition, which is clearly absurd. 

Reply. Though God is the sufficient cause of the production and bringing 
forth of creatures into being, yet the effect of His production need not be taken 
to be eternal. For, given a sufficient cause, there follows its effect, but not 
an effect alien from the cause. Now the proper effeét of the will is that that 
should be which the will wants. If it were anything else than what the will 
wanted, not the proper effect of the cause would be secured, but a foreign 
effect. Now as the will wishes that ¢4zs should be of ¢4zs or that nature, so it 
also wishes that it should be at ¢4zs or that time. Hence, for will to bea sufh- 
clent cause, it is requisite that the effect should be when the will wishes it to 
be. The case is otherwise with physical agencies: they cannot wait: physical 
action takes place according as nature is ready for it: there the effect must 
follow at once upon the complete being of the cause.* But the will does not 
act according to the mode of its being, but according to the mode of its pur- 
pose; and therefore, as the effect of a physical agent follows the being of the 
agent, if it is sufficient, so the effect of a voluntary agent follows the mode of 
purpose. 

Arg. 4. A voluntary agent does not delay the execution of his purpose 
except in expectation of some future condition not yet realised. And this 
unfulfilled futurity is sometimes in the agent himself, as when maturity of 
active power or the removal of some hindrance is the condition expected: 
sometimes it is without the agent, as when there is expected the presence of 
some one before whom the ac¢tion is to take place, or the arrival of some 
opportune time that is not yet come. A complete volition is at once carried 
into effect by the executive power, except for some defect in that power. Thus 
at the command of the will a limb is at once moved, unless there be some 
break-down in the motor apparatus. Therefore, when any one wishes to doa 
thing and it is not at once done, that must be either for some defeét of power, 
the removal of which has to be waited for, or because of the incompleteness 
of the volition to do the thing. I call it ‘ completeness of volition,’ when there 
is a will absolutely to do the thing, anyhow. The volition I say is ‘incomplete,’ 
when there is no will absolutely to do the thing, but the will is conditioned 
on the existence of some circumstance not yet present, or the withdrawal of 

some present impediment. But certainly, whatever God now wills to be, He 


* ‘The eruption takes place the instant the volcano is ready for it, 
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has from eternity willed to be. No new motion of the will can come upon 
Him: no defect or impediment can have clogged His power: there can have 
been nothing outside Himself for Him to wait for in the production of the 
universe, since there is nothing else uncreated save Him alone (Chapp. VI, 
XV).* It seems therefore necessary that God must have brought the creature 
into being from all eternity. 

Reply. The object of the divine will is not the mere being of the creature, 
but its being at a certain time. What is thus willed, namely, the being of the 
creature at that time, is not delayed: because the creature began to exist then 
exactly when God from eternity arranged that it should begin to exist. T 

Arg. 5. An intellectual agent does not prefer one alternative to another 
except for some superiority of the one over the other. But where there is no 
difference, there can be no superiority. But between one non-existence and 
another non-existence there can be no difference, nor is one non-existence 
preferable to another.{ But, looking beyond the entire universe, we find nothing 
but the etermty of God. Now in nothing there can be assigned no difference 
of instants, that a thing should be done in one instant rather than in another. 
In like manner neither in efernity, which is all uniform and simple (B. I, 
Chap. XV), can there be any difference of instants. It follows that the will 
of God holds itself in one unvarying attitude to the production of creatures 
throughout the whole of eternity. Either therefore His will is that creation 
never be realised at all under His eternity, or that it always be realised. 

Reply. It is impossible to mark any difference of parts of any duration 
antecedent to the beginning of all creation, as the fifth objection supposed that 
we could do.§ For nothingness has neither measure nor duration, and the 
eternity of God has no parts, no defore and no after. We cannot therefore 
refer the beginning of all creation to any severally marked points in any pre- 
existing measure.|| There are no such points for the beginning of creation to 
be referred to according to any relation of agreement or divergence. Hence 
it is impossible to demand any reason in the mind of the agent why he should 
have brought the creature into being in ‘4s particular marked instant, of 


* The objection may take this form: God must even absurdities, things being absurd in divers ways, 
act at once in the produ¢tion of the universe; because, as mathematics show. ‘There is a calculus of negative 
with blank nothingness before Him, and infinite quantities. This however does not make against the 
power at His control, He has nothing whatever to value of the objection. 
wait for, noconceivable motive for delay.— But neither § There seems to be some mistake here. Any 
has He any constraining motive for action outside careful reader of the Contra Gentiles will find in it 
Himself; and therefore, if He acts outside Himself, (e.g., Chapp. LXI, 1: LX XVI, note) indications of the 
He acts as and when He pleases: there is nothing to. want of the author’s final revision, a task much more 
force His hand or anticipate His hour. difficult with a manuscript than with a printed work. 

t St Thomas could scarcely accept the whole Every modern author finds sundry small corrections 
account, given by the opponent, of an ‘incomplete necessary as he is going through the press. The fact is 
volition,’ notably the statement that a volition is in- _ that the objection is based upon the self-same principle 
complete, “‘ when there is expected the arrival ofsome which St Thomas invokes in his reply to it, namely, 
opportune time that is not yet come”: otherwise, that neither in nothingness nor in the eternity of 
antecedently to creation, God’s volition of creating God can there be assigned any difference of instants. 
would be incomplete. St Thomas’s use of ‘at that From this admitted principle the opponent argues that 
time’ (unc), speaking of creation, has this difficulty, God must have created from all eternity. St Thomas 
that time began only with creation. There isnothing in reply allows that eternity affords us no means of 
to mark creation starting at one point of timerather fixing the date of creation: still, he contends, we have 
than at another, looking at the eternal mow of God. a measure of the date in the time that has elapsed 
We can only measure the date of creation backwards, since, which, even though we do not know it, is 
and say that infinite time has not elapsed since crea-_ a knowable finite quantity. 
tion; and that doubtless is what St Thomas meant, || Even so, going outside the whole universe, we 
as his next answer shows. cannot localise the universe as occupying any special 

t This is not altogether true. One non-existence _ place in space, as St Thomas presently remarks. Sup- 
may have a possibility at the back of it, another an pose the universe, as a whole, to be in rectilinear 
absurdity. Possibilities differ from one another and motion, there is nothing to measure the motion by. 
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duration rather than in ¢hat other instant preceding or following. God brought 
into being creation and time simultaneously.* There is no account to be taken 
therefore why He produced the creature mow, and not before, but only why 
the creature has not always been. There is an analogy in the case of p/ace: 
for particular bodies are produced in a particular time and also in a particular 
place; and, because they have about them a time and a place within which 
they are contained, there must be a reason assignable why they are produced 
in this place and ¢dis time rather than in any other: but in regard of the 
whole stellar universe (c@/um), beyond which there is no place, and along 
with which the universal p/ace of all things is produced, no account is to be 
taken why it is situated Aere and not ¢here. In like manner in the production 
of the whole creation, beyond which there is no time, and simultaneously 
with which time is produced, no question is to be raised why it 1s now and 
not before, but only why it has not always been, or why it has come to be 
after not being, or why it had any beginning. 

Arg. 6. Means to the end have their necessity from the end, especially 
in voluntary actions.t So long then as the end is uniform, the means to the 
end must be uniform or uniformly produced, unless they come to stand in 
some new relation to the end. Now the end of creatures proceeding from the 
divine will is the divine goodness, which alone can be the end in view of 
the divine will. Since then the divine goodness is uniform for all eternity, 
alike in itself and in comparison with the divine will, it seems that creatures 
must be uniformly brought into being by the divine will for all eternity. It 
cannot be said that any new relation to the end supervenes upon them, so 
long as the position is clung to that they had no being at all before a certain 
fixed time, at which they are supposed to have begun to be. 

‘Reply. Though the end of the divine will can be none other than the 
divine goodness, still the divine will has not to work to bring this goodness 
into being, in the way that the artist works to set up the product of his art, 
since the divine goodness is eternal and unchangeable and incapable of addi- 
tion. Nor does God work for His goodness as for an end to be won for 
Himself, as a king works to win a city: for God is His own goodness. He 
works for this end, only inasmuch as He produces an effeét which is to share 
in the end. In such a produétion of things for an end, the uniform attitude 
of end to agent is not to be considered reason enough for an everlasting 
work. Rather we should consider the bearing of the end on the effect pro- 
duced to serve it. The one evinced necessity is that of the production of the 
effect in the manner better calculated to serve the end for which it is produced. | 

eArg. 7. Since all things, so far as they have being, share in the goodness 
of God; the longer they exist, the more they share of that goodness: hence 
also the perpetual being of the species is said to be divine.§ But the divine 


* Matter (in motion), time, and place, all began 
together. Place (rd7ros) to the schoolmen and Aristotle 
is the shell of space (ywpa) marking the outline of a 
body. If the body were suddenly annihilated, all but 
the indefinitely thin film of its outer surfaces, that 
film would mark the place which the body had 
occupied. In motion, bodies do not carry their place 
with them, but go from p/ace to place. This conception 
of place is to be/borne in mind in reading the words 
that follow immediately in St Thomas. 

t That is to say, it is necessary to take the means, 
if the end is to be gained: otherwise there is no 
necessity. You must eat, if you are to live; but there 
is no absolute necessity of your doing either. 


{ The end to which creation is subservient as a 
means, is not the divine goodness absolutely, but the 
communication or diffusion of that goodness. This com- 
munication again is not exhaustive, but limited; and 
one of the limitations is the finitude of creation in 
point of time. 

§ Etymologically, species (in-spicere) is what €tdos 
(idetv) is in Greek. Species is scholastic Latin for 
eldos. Now cidos meant one thing in Plato, and 
another in Aristotle. Species labours under a similar 
ambiguity. In the objection now under consideration, 
the words of which are esse perpetuum speciei dicitur 
divinum esse, the language is rather Platonic than 
Aristotelian. Individual men, John, Peter, Martin, 
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goodness is infinite. Therefore it is proper to it to communicate itself infinitely, 
and not for a fixed time only. 

Reply. It was proper for the creature, in such likeness as became it, to 
represent the divine goodness. Such representation cannot be by way of 
equality: it can only be in such way as the higher and greater is represented 
by the lower and less. Now the excess of the divine goodness above the creature 
is best expressed by this, that creatures have not always been in existence: 
for thereby it appears that all other beings but God Himself have God for 
the author of their being; and that His power is not tied to producing effects 
of one particular chara¢ter, as physical nature produces physical effects, but 
that He is a voluntary and intelligent agent. 


CHAPTERS XXXII, XXXVI—Reasons alleged for the Eternity 
of the World on the part of (reatures, with answers to the same 


RG. 1. There are creatures in which there is no potentiality of not 
being (see Chap. XXX): it is impossible for them not to be, and 
therefore they always must be. 

Reply (Chap. XXXVI). The necessity of such creatures being is only a 
relative necessity, as shown above (Chap. XXX): it does not involve the 
creature’s always having been: it does not follow upon its substance: but 
when the creature is already established in being, this necessity involves the 
impossibility of its not-being.* 

Arg. 3. Every change must either go on everlastingly, or have some 
other change preceding it. But change always has been: therefore also change- 
able things: therefore creatures. 

Reply. It has already been shown (Chapp. XII, XVII) that without any 
change in God, the agent, He may act to the production of a new thing, 
that has not always been. But if a new thing may be produced by Him, He 
may also originate a process of change.T 

Arg. 5. If time is perpetual, motion must be perpetual, time being the 
‘record of motion.’[ But time must be perpetual: for time is inconceivable 
without a present instant, as a line is inconceivable without a point: now 
a present instant is always inconceivable without the ending of a past and 
the beginning of a future instant; and thus every given present instant has 


? 


pass away: but the species, or idea, of ‘man’ is per- I say, we have been and are uncreated, in whom, or 


petual and divine, an abiding type of possible creation, 
founded upon the divine essence and known in the 
divine understanding eternally. These archetypical 
ideas,—intelligibilia St' Thomas calls them,—have been 
discussed already (B. I, Chapp. LI-LIV). The follow- 
ing account of them will commend itself to all Chris- 
tian lovers of Plato. 

“God contains in Himself in exuberant fulness 
all that delights or can give pleasure. All the perfection 
that is divided among creatures, is found united in 
Him; and He is all things, He is the uncreated 
being of all things, inasmuch as He 1s the archetype 
and exemplar of them all. He had in His eternal 
knowledge the divine plans and ideas of the things 
that He made; and whatever was created by Him 
was for ever known by Him, has always lived in His 
mind, and always shall live there. Hence the Gospel 
says: What was made, in him was life (John 1, 3, 4, as 
read by many of the Fathers). Hence we too from 
eternity have had an ideal existence in God: in Him, 


in whose knowledge, all things eternally live and 
are life. In the essence of God therefore there are 
exemplars of all things; and the same divine essence 
is the one exemplar and the one idea of all. For all 
the multiplicity of creatures is reduced to unity in the 
sheer, simple, and superessential essence of God; and 
all things in God are one. There are therefore in 
God most true and perfeét exemplars of things, which 
remain incorrupt for ever: whereas the things that 
we see in this sensible world are mere symbols and 
signs of reality, that pass away with time and perish ” 
(Blosius, i.e. Louis of Blois, O.S.B., Imstitutio Spiri- 
tualis, Opera Omnia, Cologne, 1571, p. 423). 

* An impossibility in the physical order, inasmuch 
as there is no agent in nature capable of breaking 
that substance up. 

t If God can create a nebula, He may also set it 
spinning, with no more change in Himself on the one 
account than on the other. 

T dpi0pyos kwyoews, Aristotle, Physics, iv, 11. 
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before it a time preceding and after it a time succeeding, and so there can 
be no first or last time. It follows that created substances in motion have 
been from eternity. 

Reply. This argument rather supposes than proves the eternity of motion. 
The reason why the same instant is the beginning of the future and the end 
of the past is because any given phase of motion is the beginning and end of 
different phases. There is no showing that every instant must be of this 
character, unless it be assumed that every given phase of time comes between 
motion going before and motion following after, which is tantamount to 
assuming the perpetuity of motion. Assuming on the contrary that motion 
is not perpetual, one may say that the first instant of time is the beginning 
of the future, and not the end of any past instant. Even in any particular 
case of motion we may mark a phase which is the beginning only of move- 
ment and not the end of any: otherwise every particular case of motion would 
be perpetual, which is impossible.* 

Arg. 6. If time has not always been, we may mark a non-existence of 
time prior to its being. In like manner, if it is not always to be, we may 
mark a non-existence of it subsequent to its being. But priority and subsequence 
in point of duration cannot be unless time is; and at that rate time must 
have been before it was, and shall be after it has ceased, which is absurd. 
Time then must be eternal. But time is an accident, and cannot be without 
a subject. But the subject of it is not God, who is above time and beyond 
motion (B. I, Chapp. XIII, XV). The only alternative left is that some 
created substance must be eternal. 

Reply. There is nothing in this argument to evince that the very supposi- 
tion of time not being supposes that time is (read, Sz pomitur tempus non esse, 
ponatur esse). For when we speak of something prior to the being of time, 
we do not thereby assert any real part of time, but only an imaginary part. 
When we say, ‘ Time has being after not being,’ we mean that there was no 
instant of time before this present marked instant: as when we say that there 
is nothing above the stellar universe, we do not mean that there is any place 
beyond the stellar universe, which may be spoken of as ‘above’ it, but that 
above it there is no ‘ place’ at all.t 


CHAPTERS XXXIV, XXXVII-—Reasons alleged for the Eternity 
of the World on the part of the Creative Process itself, with 


Answers to the same 


RG. 1. It is the common opinion of all philosophers, and therefore 
it must be true, that nothing is made of nothing (Aristotle, PAysics, 
B. I, Chapp. VII, VIII). Whatever is made, then, must be made of 
something; and that again, if it is made at all, must be made of something 
else. But this process cannot go on to infinity; and therefore we must come 
to something that was not made. But every being that has not always been 
must have been made. Therefore that out of which all things are first made 
must be something everlasting. That cannot be God, because He cannot be 


* Even the motion of the whole universe may equilibrium of forces coming to obtain everywhere. 
be regarded as one stupendous particular case of ‘This is an argument that motion and time must have 
motion. Left to physical causes alone, the universe had a beginning. Had the universe been at work from 
must run down like a clock, all positions of advan- eternity, its capacity of work would have been ex- 
tage being lost, all potential energy being converted _hausted ere now. 
into kinetic, one uniform temperature and one dead t See Chap. XXXII, ‘notes. 
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the material of anything. Therefore there must be something eternal outside 
God, namely, primordial matter.* 

Reply (Chap. XXXVII). The common position of philosophers, that 
nothing is made of nothing, is true of the sort of making that they considered. 
For all our knowledge begins in sense, which is of singular objects; and 
human investigation has advanced from particular to general considerations. 
Hence, in studying the beginning of things, men gave their attention to the 
making of particular things in detail. The making of one sort of being out 
of another sort is the making of some particular being, inasmuch as it is 
‘this being,’ not as it is ‘being’ generally: for some prior being there was 
that now is changed into ‘this being.’ But entering more deeply into the 
origin of things, philosophers came finally to consider the issuing of all created 
being from one first cause (Chapp. XV, XVI). In this origin of all created being 
from God, it is impossible to allow any making out of pre-existent material: 
for such making out of pre-existent material would not be a making of the 
whole being of the creature. This first making of the universe was not attained 
to in the thought of the early physicists, whose common opinion it was that 
nothing was made of nothing: or if any did attain to it, they considered 
that such a term as ‘making’ did not properly apply to it, since the name 

‘making’ implies movement or change,t whereas in this origin of all being 
from one first being there can be no question of the transmutation of one 
being into another (Chap. XVII). Therefore it is not the concern of physical 
science to study this first origin of all things: that study belongs to the 
metaphysician, who deals with being in general and realities apart from 
motion.| We may however by a figure of speech apply the name of ‘making’ 
to creation, and speak of things as ‘made,’ whatsoever they are, the essence 
or nature whereof has its origin from other being. 

Arg. 2. Everything that takes a new being is now otherwise than as it 
was before: that must come about by some movement or change: but all 
movement or change is in some subject: therefore before anything is made 
there must be some subject of motion. 


* Materia prima, see note, p. 86. 

t The position supposed is this: ‘ Nothing is 
made, menufactured, or concocted out of nothing: 
but something may be created out of nothing.’ I am 
not aware however of any of the ancients having any 
idea of creation out of nothing. There is no word in 
classical Greek for ‘creation’ in the theological sense. 

1 A professor of physical science, as such, does 
not arrive at the Creator. Motions, molar and mole! 
cular,—vibrations and transferences chemical, bio- 
logical, mechanical or cosmic,—are his subject-matter; 
but the Creator and the creative act are above motion. 
Atheist or theist, agnostic or Christian, a man may 
be equally proficient in physical science, as also he 
may in cookery, engine-driving, or soap-boiling. In 
this, the range of physical science is narrower and 
lower than that of literature. There is religious litera- 
ture and divine poetry. When a physicist pronounces 
on a religious question, either for or against religion, 
he is sutor supra crepidam: he has overshot his subject. 
Of course he ought to overshoot his subject. A man 
should no more be a physicist and nothing else than 
he should be a tallow-chandler and nothing else. 
The misery is, when, not having been conversant 
with God in his laboratory, observatory, or disse¢ting- 
room, the physicist poses upon this non-experience to 
turn antitheologian. One might as well pose upon 
the limitations of the tallow vat. God is not evident 
in the melting of tallow, nor in the scientific infliction 


and curing of wounds. This /iparo-physico-antitheo- 
/ogical humour, as Aristophanes might have called it, 
is an exudation of the narrowest bigotry. Wherever 
physical science becomes the staple of education, to 
the setting aside of Latin and Greek, it will be found 
necessary in the interests of religion to insist upon a 
parallel course of metaphysics, psychology, and ethics. 
A popular course is all that will be possible or neces- 
sary. Otherwise, trained on physical science without 
literature or philosophy, the mind suffers atrophy of 
the religious faculties, a disease which some seem 
anxious to induce upon mankind,—a painful disease 
nevertheless, productive of much restlessness and 
irritability, as the life of Thomas Huxley shows. 
To repeat St Thomas’s words here:—‘ It is not the 
concern of physical science to study the first origin 
of all things: that study belongs to the metaphysician, 
who deals with being in general and realitics apart 
from motion.” All the more important is it for the 
physicist to imbibe some tin¢ture of metaphysics, that 
he may not “wallow in a slough of barbarism” 
(Plato, Rep. vii, §33p). This note is suggested by Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s article, Faith and Science, in the Hibbert 
Journal for October, 1902, a masterly exposition of 
the present conflict between the two, except for one 
mistake. Sir Oliver confounds the mysterious with the 
miraculous. The daily bread of the Christian is mystery, 
not miracle. Miracle is obvious to the senses; my- 
stery lies beyond sense, 
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Reply. The notion of motion or change is foisted in here to no purpose: 
for what nowise is, is not anywise, and affords no hold for the conclusion 
that, when it begins to be, it is otherwise than as it was before. 

These then are the reasons which some hold to as demonstrative, and 
necessarily evincing that creatures have always existed, wherein they contra- 
di¢t the Catholic faith, which teaches that nothing but God has always 
existed, and that all else has had a beginning of being except the one eternal 
God. Thus then it evidently appears that there is nothing to traverse our 
assertion, that the world has not always existed. And this the Catholic faith 
teaches: In the beginning God created heaven and earth (Gen. i, 1): and, Before 
he made anything, from the beginning (Prov. viii, 22). 


CHAPTER XXXVIII-Arguments wherewith some try to show 
that the World is not Eternal, and Solutions of the same 


RG. 1. God is the cause of all things (Chap. XV) .But a cause must 
be prior in duration to the effeéts of its action. 

Reply. That is true of things that act by motion, for the effect is 
not till the termination of the motion: but with causes that a¢t instanta- 
neously there is no such necessity. 

Arg. 2. Since the whole of being is created by God, it cannot be said to 
be made out of any being: whence the conclusion follows that it is made out 
of nothing, and consequently that it has existence after not existing. 

‘Reply. To the notion of bemg made out of something, if that is not admitted, 
one must supply the contradictory notion: which contradictory notion is ot 
being made out of anything. Observe, it is not bemg made out of nothing, except 
in the former sense of not being made out of anything.* 

Arg. 3. Itis not possible to pass through infinity. But if the world always 
had been, infinity would have been passed through by this time, there being 
infinite days, or daily rounds of the sun, if the world always has been. 

Reply. An infinite quantity, though not existing in simultaneous actual 
realisation, may nevertheless be in succession, because every infinite, so taken, 
is really finite. Any given round of the sun could be passed, because so far 
the number of them was finite: but when they are all viewed together, on 
the supposition that the world had always existed, it would be impossible to 
fix upon any first day, and so to make any transition from that to the present 
day, since transition always requires two extreme points. 

Arg. 4. It would follow that addition is made to the infinite, because to 
past days, or sun-rounds, a new round is daily added. 

Reply. There is nothing to hinder addition to the infinite on that side on 
which it is finite. Supposing time eternal, it must be infinite as preceding, 
but finite as succeeding, for the present is the limit of the past. 

Arg. 5. It would follow in a world always existing that we should have 
an infinite series of efficient causes, father being cause of child, and grandfather 
to father, and so to infinity. 

Reply. The impossibility of an infinite series of efficient causes, according 
to philosophers (Aristotle, Metaph. ii, 2), holds for causes acting together : 
because then the effect has to depend on an infinity of co-existent actions ; 


* ob yevopevor && oddevds (not made out of anything) such: the latter would not. The former denies pre- 
is not equivalent to yevouevov ex tod pndevds (made existent material, the latter affirms a previous condition 
out of nothing). The former notion would be applicable _ of nothingness. The former implies creation, the latter 
to a creature created from eternity, if there were implies the lapse of a finite period since creation, 
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and the infinity of causes there is essential, the whole infinite multitude of 
them being requisite for the production of the effect. But in the case of causes 
not acting together no such impossibility holds, in the opinion of those who 
suppose an endless series of generations. The infinity in this case is accidental 
to the causes: for to Socrates’s father, as such, it is quite an accident whether 
he be the son of another man or no: whereas to a stick, inasmuch as it moves 
a stone, it is not an accident whether it be moved by an hand: for it only 
moves inasmuch as it is moved. 

Arg. 6. It would follow that an infinite multitude exists, to wit, the 
immortal souls of infinite men who have been in the past. 

Reply. This objection is more difficult: nevertheless the argument is not 
of much use, because it supposes many things.* 

Since these reasons, alleged by some to prove that the world has not 
always existed, are not necessarily conclusive, though they have a certain 
probability, it is sufficient to touch on them slightly, without insisting too 
much, that the Catholic faith may not seem to rest on empty reasonings, and 
not rather on the solid basis of the teaching of God. 


CHAPTER XLI-That the Variety of Creatures does not arise from 
any Contrariety of Prime Agents +t 


F the diversity of things proceeds from diversity or contrariety of diverse 

agents, this would seem to hold especially of the contrariety of good and 

evil, so that all good things should proceed from a good principle, and evils 
from an evil principle. Now there is good and evil in ail genera. But there 
cannot be one first principle of all evils: for the very essence of such a prin- 
ciple would be evil, and that is impossible. Everything that is, inasmuch as 
it is a being, must necessarily be good: for it loves and strives to preserve its 
own being, a sign whereof is this fact, that everything fights against its own 
destruction: now what all things seek is good. It is impossible therefore for 
the diversity of things to arise from two principles, one good and one evil.j 


* Among the rest, that the earth has been eternally 
habitable to man, which no geologist would admit. 
See Chap. LXXX, Arg. 3. 

t St Thomas has seven chapters (XXXIX-XLV) 
discussing the variety of creatures, why the universe 
is not uniform but diversified, and how it has come 
to consist of such diverse components. As regards 
living creatures, the discussion is familiar to us from 
Darwin’s Origin of Species and the theory of Evolu- 
tion. St Thomas ventures on a larger question, the 
origin of all species, inanimate as well as animate. He 
states and rejects various archaic theories; but the 
point of supreme interest to the modern mind 1s 
never raised. In all the seven chapters there is not 
one word pointing to evolution. I have been driven 
to make large omissions, omissions which IJ feel sure 
the Saint would have sanétioned, had he been face to 
face with the cosmogonies of our day. Life is short, 
art is long: the ground of philosophy must not be 
cumbered with obsolete machinery. 

It is pleaded on St Thomas’s behalf that the 
question before him is a metaphysical one, indepen- 
dent altogether of the manner in which actual species 
have come into existence. 

t Done into syllogistic form, the argument might 
stand thus: 

What all things seek, even a principle of evil would seek. 
But all things seek their own self-preservation. 
Therefore even a principle of evil would seek its own 

self-preservation. 


Again, 

What all things seek, is good. 

But self-preservation is what all things seek. 

Therefore self-preservation is good. 

But a principle of evil would seek its own self-preservation. 

Therefore a principle of evil would seek some good. 
But a principle of evil ought to be averse to all good. 

Therefore a principle of evil is absurd. 

One wonders whether this is the argument that 
St Thomas thought of at the table of St Louis, when 
he suddenly started up and cried, Ergo conclusum est 
contra Manichaeos. But it is difficult to kill a heresy 
with a syllogism. One might perhaps distinguish be- 
tween absolute and relative good; and upon that dis- 
tinction urge that the self-preservation, which the evil 
principle sought, was gvod relatively to it only, but evil 
absolutely for the world. 

The deepest flaw in the Manichean notion of an 
Evil Principle is that which is pointed out in the next 
argument (n. 9). Moreover every argument which 
establishes the unity and infinite perfection of God, 
is destructive of Manicheism. (Cf. Isaias xlv, 6, 7, 
quoted below.) 

Matter is not evil, as Plato supposed, but its 
essential capacities for good are greatly limited; and, 
where good stops short, evil readily enters in. God 
does not override essentialities. 
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g. What in no manner of way is, is neither good nor evil: while every- 
thing that is, in so far as it is, is good. A thing can be evil therefore only 
inasmuch as it is not-being, that is, prvative being; * and the evil is precisely 
the privation. Now privation never comes of the ordinary aétion of any 
cause: because every cause acts inasmuch as it is endowed with ‘form’; and 
thus the ordinary effect of its ation must also be endowed with ‘form,’ 
since every agent acts to the production of its own likeness, unless it be 
accidentally hindered. It follows that evil does not come of the ordinary 
action of any cause, but is accidentally incident among the effects of 
ordinary causation.t There is therefore no one primary and essential prin- 
ciple of all evil: but the first principle of all is one primary good, among the 
effects of which there ensues evil incidentally. 

Hence it is said: I am the Lord, and there is none other, forming light and 
creating darkness, making peace and creating evil: I am the Lord doing all these 
things (Isa. xlv, 6, 7). And, Good things and evil things, life and death, poverty 
and rank are from God (Ecclus xi, 14). And, Against evil 1s good, and against 
life death; so against the just man is the sinner. And so behold all the works of the 
Most High, two and two, and one against one (Ecclus xxXili, 15). 

God is said to make and create evil things, inasmuch as He creates things 
that are good in themselves and yet hurtful to others: thus the wolf, though 
a good thing naturally in his kind, is evil to the sheep. Hence it is said: SAa// 
there be evil in the city that the Lord hath not done? (Amos iii, 6.) 

Hereby is excluded the error of those who suppose two primitive contrary 
principles, good and evil. This error of the early philosophers some evil- 
minded men have presumed to introduce into Christian teaching, the first of 
whom was Marcion, and afterwards the Manicheans, who have done most to 
spread this error. 


CHAPTER XLIV-That the Variety of Creatures has not arisen 
From Variety of Merits and Demerits 
RIGEN in his book zepi épyav says that God out of mere bounty in His 


first production of creatures made them all equal, all spiritual and 
rational, and they by free will behaved in various ways, some adhe- 
ring to God more or less, and others receding from Him more or less; and 
thus by order of divine justice various grades ensued among spiritual sub- 
stances, some appearing as angels of various orders, some as human souls also 
of various states and conditions, some again as demons in various states. He 
also said that it was through this variety of rational creatures that God insti- 
tuted a variety also of material creatures, so that the nobler spiritual substances 
should be united to the nobler bodies, and that in divers other ways the 
material creation might serve to express the variety of spiritual substances. 
According to Origen, man, sun, and stars are composed of rational sub- 
stances united with corresponding bodies. Now all this opinion can be shown 
to be manifestly false. 
1. The better a thing is, the higher place does it hold in the intention of 
the agent who produces it. But the best thing in creation is the perfe€tion 


* Ens privativum. A privation as distinguished from t The usual example is that of a man limping: 
a mere negation, is the lack of a perfection due tothe he walks by his ordinary locomotive power, but limps 
nature, as the lack of sense in this or that man, not inasmuch as he accidentally happens to be lame. The 
the lack of wings. Privation is in the individual only, race does not limp. 
never in the species. Hence all evil is in the indivi- 
dual: the specific nature is entirely good. 
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of the universe, which consists in the orderly variety of things:* for in all 
things the perfection of the whole is preferable to the perfection of parts and 
details. Therefore the diversity of creatures does not arise from diversity of 
merits, but was primarily intended by the prime agent. 

2. If all rational creatures were created equal from the beginning, we 
should have to allow that they do not depend for their activity one on another. 
What arises by the concurrence of divers causes working independently of 
one another is matter of chance; and thus the diversity and order of creation 
comes by chance, which is impossible. 

12. Since a spiritual creature, or angel, does not deserve to be degraded 
except for sin,—and it is degraded from its high, invisible estate, by being 
united with a visible body,—it seems that visible bodies have been added to 
these spiritual creatures because of sin; which comes near to the error of the 
Manicheans, who laid it down that the visible creation proceeded from an 
evil principle. 

Origen seems not to have given sufficient weight to the consideration that, 
when we give, not in discharge of any debt, but out of liberality, it is not 
contrary to justice if we give in unequal measure: but God brought things 
into being under no debt, but of sheer liberality (Chap. XXVIII): therefore 
the variety of creatures does not presuppose variety of merits. 


CHAPTER XLV-—The Real Prime (Cause of the Variety of 


E reatures 


INCE every agent intends to induce its own likeness in the effect, so 

far as the effect can receive it, an agent will do this more perfectly the 

more perfect itself is. But God is the most perfect of agents: therefore 
it will belong to Him to induce His likeness in creation most perfectly, so 
far as befits created nature.{ But creatures cannot attain to any perfect like- 
ness of God so long as they are confined to one species of creature; because, 
since the cause exceeds the effect, what is in the cause simply and as one 
thing is found in the effect in a composite and manifold way, unless the effect 
be of the same species as the cause; which is impossible in the case before 
us, for no creature can be equal to God. Multiplicity therefore and variety | 
was needful in creation, to the end that the perfect likeness of God might be 
found in creatures according to their measure. 

2. As the things that are made of any material are contained in the 
potentiality of the material, so the things done by any agent must be in 
the active power of the agent. But the potentiality of the material would not 


* A salient thought and favourite principle with vidence has prepared for any spirit or human soul 


St Thomas. It comes out remarkably in his specula- 
tions on grace. The final end for which God made 
mankind, according to St Thomas and his school, is 
not the salvation of this and that individual soul, taken 
as isolated units: it is a social construction, an organic 
whole, in which each soul and every man has his 
proper place divinely allotted,—not of course irre- 
spective of the efforts of his will to secure it,—and 
places vary in quality and honour. But of them all no 
place is a bad place as God designed it. If any man’s 
career ends in final woe, he must, by some wilfulness 
of his own, have traversed and defeated God’s special 
and particular purpose on his behalf. The axiom, De 
minimis non curat praetor, does not hold of God’s deal- 
ings with His creatures (B. III, Chap. LXXVIJ), least 
of all with His rational creatures (B. III, Chap. 
CXIII). The humblest place that God’s special pro- 


created by Him, is a good place, good with a twofold 
goodness, good for the order and beauty of the uni- 
verse, and good in view of the particular end of that 
individual, which is happiness. Only in consequence 
of a man’s own sin (B. III, Chap. CLXIII) undoing 
the special providence that made for Ais peace (Luke 
xix, 42), does the man fall under another order of 
providence, which still secures the general good, but 
no longer his gain. 

t Impossible, because the world is an organic 
whole, one part subservient to another. Such an 
organic body, such a cosmos, could never be the 
result of unconcerted aétions, and situations assigned 
in reward commensurate with such actions. 

t And this He does much less in the kingdom of 
nature than in the kingdom of grace, to which the 
former kingdom is subservient. 
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be perfectly reduced to actuality, if out of the material were made only one 
of those things to which the material is in potentiality.* Therefore if any 
agent whose power extends to various effects were to produce only one of 
those effeéts, his power would not be so completely reduced to actuality as 
by making many. But by the reduction of active power to actuality the effect 
attains to the likeness of the agent. Therefore the likeness of God would not 
be perfeét in the universe, if there was only one grade of all beings.T 

3. A creature approaches more perfectly to the likeness of God by being 
not only good itself, but able to act for the good of others. But no creature 
could do anything for the good of another creature, unless there were plurality 
and inequality among creatures, because the agent must be other than the 
patient and in a position of advantage (honorabilius) over it.} 

5. The goodness of the species transcends the goodness of the individual.§ 
Therefore the multiplication of species is a greater addition to the good of 
the universe than the multiplication of individuals of one species. 

7. To a work contrived by sovereign goodness there ought not to be 
lacking the height of perfection proper to it. But the good of order in variety 
is better than the isolated good of any one of the things that enter into the 
order: therefore the good of order ought not to be wanting to the work of 
God; which good could not be, if there were no diversity and inequality 
of creatures. There is then diversity and inequality between creatures, not by 
chance, not from diversity of elements, not by the intervention of any (inferior) 
cause, or consideration of merit, but by the special intention of God, wishing 
to give the creature such perfe¢tion as it was capable of having. 

Hence it is said, God saw all things that he had made, and they were very 
good (Gen. i, 31); and this after He had said of them singly, that they were 
good; because while things are good singly in their several natures, all taken 
together they are very good, because of the order of the universe, which is the 
final and noblest perfection of creation. 


CHAPTER XLVI-That it was necessary Jor the Perfection of the 
Universe that there should be some IntelleGtual Natures 


HIS then being the cause of the diversity among creatures, it remains 

now to treat of the several distinét creatures themselves as we pro- 

posed to do in the third part of this book (Chap. V). And we will 
show first that by the disposition of Divine Providence assigning perfection 
to creatures in the way best befitting them, it was consonant with reason that 
some intellectual creatures should be placed at the head of creation. 

5. Nothing else moves God to the produétion of creatures but His own 
goodness, which He has wished to communicate to other beings according to 
the manner of their assimilation to Himself (B. I, Chap. LXX XVII). Now 
the likeness of one thing may be found in another in two ways: in one way 
in point of natural being, as the likeness of heat is found in the body heated; 
in another way in point of knowledge, as the likeness of fire (perceived) is in 
sight or touch. In order then that the likeness of God might be in creatures 


* e.g., if out of clay were made only drain-pipes. § The species of course has actual existence only 
t ¢.g., a society, all dukes. The fact is, differentia- _in the individuals that represent it. The meaning then 
tion is at the root of existence. of the saying is, that it is better to realise good of a 


} St Thomas may be here said to anticipate the higher order than to multiply good of the same order 
great physical and social discovery, that if things or again and again, to develop a head rather than ever 
persons were all on a dead level, there would be no so many toes. At the same time the head cannot be 
energy available and no work done. without the toes. 
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in such modes as were possible, it was necessary that the divine goodness 
should be communicated to creatures, not only by likeness in being, but also 
by likeness in knowing. But mind alone can know the divine goodness. There- 
fore there needed to be intelligent creatures. 

6. In all comely arrangements of things, the Perce of the secondary to 
the last imitates the attitude of the first to all, as well secondary as last, though 
the imitation is not always perfect. Now God comprehends in Himself all 
creatures (B. I, Chapp. XXV, LI, LIV); and this is represented in material 
creatures, although in another way: for the higher body comprehends and 
contains the lower, according to quantitative extension;* whereas God con- 
tains all creatures in simple mode, and not by quantitative extension. In order 
then that an imitation of God might not be wanting to creatures even in this 
mode of containing, there were made intelle¢tual creatures to contain material 
creatures, not by any extension of quantity, but simply by mode of intelli- 
gence: for what is understood is in the mind that understands it, and is 
comprehended in its intellectual activity. 


CHAPTER XLVII-That Subsistent Intelligences are Voluntary 
Agents 


OOD is what all things yearn after, and in all beings there is a craving 
(appetitus) for good. In beings unendowed with any sort of cognition, 
this craving is called ‘ physical appetite’ (appetitus naturalis).¥ In be- 

ings that have sensitive cognition it is called ‘animal appetite,’ and is divided 
into ‘concupiscible’ and ‘irascible.’[ In intelligent beings it is called the ‘in- 
telle¢tual’ or ‘rational appetite,’ otherwise the ‘ will.’ 


CHAPTER XLVIII-Thaz Subsistent I ntelligences have Free Will 


HEY must be free, if they have dominion over their own acts. 
2. A free agent is an agent that is cause of its own action (sui 
causa, sibt causa agendi). Agents that are determined (moventur) and 
act only inasmuch as they are determined by others, are not causes of their 
own acts. Only self-determining agents (moventia seipsa) have liberty of a€tion; 
and these alone are guided in their action by judgement. A self-determining 
agent is made up of two elements, one determining and another determined. 
The element determined is the appetite; and that is determined either by in- 
tellect, or by phantasy, or by sense: for to these powers it belongs to judge. 
Of such self-determining agents, those alone judge freely which determine 
their own judgement. But no faculty of judging determines its own judgement 
unless it reflects upon its own act. If then it is to determine itself to judge, it 
must know its own judgement; and that knowledge belongs to intelleét alone. 
Irrational animals then have a sort of free determination, or action, but not 
a free judgement (sunt quodammodo liberi quidem motus, sive actionis, non autem 
liberi udici) : § while inanimate things, being dependent for their every de- 


* So in the Ptolemaic system of concentric spheres 
making the heavens, the sphere of the moon would 
“comprehend and contain” the earth. Perhaps we 
might substitute some consideration like the follow- 
ing: that the orbit of the primary planet carries with 
it and in a manner contains the orbit of the satellite: 
earth and earth-way carry and involve moon and 
moon-way; while the sun carries all the planets, and 
all their ‘ ways’ or orbits. 

t Such are the tendencies to maintain themselves 


observable in chemical compounds, and in organic 
bodies, as such, apart from conscious action. 

T See Sum. Theol. 1 2, q. 23, art. 1 (Aquinas Ethi- 
CU aN 

§ We should call it a ‘ spontaneous movement,’ 
analogous to what is called the motus primo-primus of 
the will in man, antecedent to reflection and ‘ free 
judgement.’ The movements of dumb animals left to 
themselves are prompted by a sort of self, but not by 
a self-conscious, free-judging, or free self. 
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termination on things other than themselves, have not so much as free action, 
or determination. On the contrary, intelligent beings have not only free 
action, but also free judgement, which is having free will.* 

3. An apprehension becomes a motive according as the thing apprehended 
takes the form of something good or suitable. In agents that determine their 
own movements,{ the outward action goes upon some judgement pronoun- 
cing a thing good or suitable according as it is apprehended. If the agent 
pronouncing the judgement ts to determine himself to judge, he must be 
guided to that judgement by some higher form or idea in his apprehension.§ 
This idea can be no other than the universal idea (psa ratio) of goodness or 
fitness, by aid whereof a judgement is formed of any given definite good, fit, 
or suitable thing. Therefore those agents alone determine themselves to judge, 
which have this general concept of goodness or fitness,—that is to say, only 
intelligent agents. Therefore intelligent agents alone determine themselves, 
not only to act, but also to judge. They therefore alone are free in judging, 
which is having free will.|| 

4. No movement or action follows from a general concept except by the 
medium of some particular apprehension, as all movement and a¢tion deals 
with particulars. Now the understanding naturally apprehends the universal. 
In order then that movement or any manner of a¢tion may follow upon the 
intellectual apprehension, the universal concept of the understanding must be 
applied to particular objects. But the universal contains in potentiality many 
particular objects. Therefore the application of the intellectual concept may 
be made to many divers objects; and consequently the judgement of the under- 
standing about things to be done is not determined to one thing only. q 

5. Some agents are without liberty of judgement, either because they have 
no judgement at all, as is the case with things that have no knowledge, as 
stones and plants, or because they have a judgement naturally determined to 
one effect, as irrational animals. For by natural reckoning ** the sheep judges 
that the wolf is hurtful to it, and on this judgement flies from the wolf. But 
whatever agents have their judgement of things to be done not determined 
by nature to one effect, they must have free will. Such are all intelligent 
agents; for the understanding apprehends, not only this or that good, but 
good itself in general. Hence, since it is through the idea in apprehension 


* Hence the doétrine of the Thomist school, that 


ment on the propriety of action is self-determined in 
the will is determined by the last praétical judgement 


man alone among animals. That self-determination of 


made before action is taken. It seems to place freedom 
in the intellect rather than in the will. Itis bound up 
with a further doctrine, that command (imperium) is 
a function of understanding, not of will. These are 
grave questions, which I had rather not handle. 
Enough for me to have translated this important pas- 
sage fully and literally, and to have called attention to 
its significance. 

t That is to say, inall (higher) animals (above, 
nyi2), 

} All (higher) animals determine their own move- 
ments, and judge that certain things are good for them: 
man alone determines his own judgement to this 
effect (n. 2). 

§ ‘Some higher form,’ that is, by some intellec- 
tual presentation, something above the presentation in 
sense, or phantasy, or is cogitativa, which is all that 
other animals have. For is cogitativa see Chap. LX. 
Being intelleétual, this ‘higher form’ will be a uni- 
versal idea, not particular. 

|| Action is self-determined in all animals: judge- 


judgement means free will. Free will is due to the 
power of forming universal ideas, or general concepts, 
of the suitable and the good (or to what Plato might 
have called the vision of the idea of the good—Rep. — 
VI, 505: cf. Phaedrus, 248, 249). Such is the momen- 
tous teaching of St Thomas in this chapter. 

@ I may have habitually in my mind the universal 
judgement, ‘ Nuisances are to be abated.’ From that, 
no action can arise. Annoyed by a noise in the street, 
I formulate a further judgement, more definite, but 
still universal: ‘The nuisance of bawling newsboys is 
to be abated.’ No aétion is yet possible. But when I 
say to myself: ‘The nuisance of this bawling newsboy 
is to be abated, trouble and expense notwithstanding’; 
then and then only, upon this particular prattical 
judgement, action becomes possible and will ensue. 
The argument shows that universal pronouncements 
of the understanding do not necessitate any particular 
action. It seems to me to show no more than that. 

** Naturali existimatione, the same as is cogitativa. 
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that the understanding moves the will; and in all things the motive, or moving 
power, and the object moved must be proportioned to one another; it follows 
that the will of an intelligent subsistent being is not determined by nature 
except to good in general. Whatever therefore is presented to the will under 
the specific notion of good (sud ratione bont), the will may incline to it, with- 
out let or hindrance from any natural determination to the contrary. There- 
fore all intelligent agents have free will, arising out of the judgement of the 
understanding; and free will is defined ‘a free judgement on the matter of a 
specific notion, or general concept.’* 


CHAPTER XLIX—-That Subsistent I ntelligence 1s not Corporeal 


F the understanding were a corporeal substance, intelligible ideas of things 

would be received in it only as representing individual things. At that rate 

the understanding would have no conception of the universal, but only of 
the particular, which is manifestly false. 

4. If the understanding were a corporeal substance, its a€tion would not 
transcend the order of corporeal things, and therefore it would understand 
nothing but corporeal things, which is manifestly false, for we do under- 
stand many things that are not corporeal. 

5. There can be no infinite power in any finite body: but the power of 
the understanding is in a manner infinite in the exercise of intelligence: for 
it knows the universal, which is virtually infinite in its logical extension. 

7 and 8.t Of no bodily substance is the aétion turned back upon the 
agent. But the understanding in its action does reflect and turn round upon 
itself: for as it understands an objecét, so also it understands that it does 
understand, and so endlessly. 

Hence Holy Scripture calls intelligent subsistent beings by the name of 
‘spirits,’ using of them the style which it is wont to use for the incorporeal 
Deity, according to the text, God zs a Spirit (John iv, 24). 

Hereby is excluded the error of the ancient natural philosophers, who 
admitted no substance but corporeal substance: which opinion some have 
endeavoured to foist into the Christian faith, saying that the soul is an efhgy 
of the body, a sort of outline contour of the human body.] 


CHAPTER LII-That in Created Subsistent Intelligences there is a 
Difference between Existence and Essence 


HOUGH subsistent intelligences are not corporeal, nor compounded 

of matter and form, nor existent as material§ forms in matter, still 

it must not be thought that they come up to the simplicity of the 
being of God: for there is found in them a certain composition, inasmuch as 
existence (esse) and essence (quod est) is not in them the same.|| 


* Liberum de ratione judicium. Ratio, as often in St 
Thomas, is ratio formalis, or Noyos, the specific notion, 
or rather the obje@ of the specific notion, which is also 
the objeét of definition. So immediately above, sud 
ratione boni. 1 need hardly add that every specific no- 
tion is also a general concept. Not until intelleét has 
universalised the obje€t of choice and viewed it as a 
generality, is the will free. 

t I have made what Latin play-writers call a conta- 
minatio, or ‘commingling’ of these two arguments. 

t Corpus effigiatum, sicut corpus exterius figuratum, 
where the autograph has in an erasure, homo exterior 


Sigura. 


§ Read materiales from Chap. LI. 

_ || In whatever reality essence and existence are 
identical, that reality is its own existence:_in other 
words, it exists of itself, which self-existence is proper 
to God alone. That is the whole argument of this 
chapter. All scholastic writers agree in admitting some 
sort of distinction between essence and existence in 
creatures: but as to the nature of that distinétion as 
it obtains in existing creatures, and the name by 
which the distinétion should be expressed, there has 
been fierce contention between the later Thomists 
and other schools. Now nostrum inter vos tantas componere 
lites. 
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4. Whatsoever reality subsists of and by itself, nothing attaches to that 
reality except what is proper to being as being. For what is said of any 
reality not as such, does not belong to that reality otherwise than accidentally 
by reason of the subject:* hence, considered apart from the subject in a 
particular case, the attribute does not belong to that reality at all. Now to 
be ‘caused by another’ does not belong to being, as being: otherwise every 
being would be caused by another, which is impossible (B. I, Chap. XIII). 
Therefore that existence which is being of itself and by itself, must be 
uncaused. No caused being therefore is its own existence. 

5. The substance of every reality is a being of itself and not through 
another. Hence actual illumination is not of the substance of air, because it 
accrues to it through another. But to every created reality existence accrues 
through another, otherwise it would not be a creature. Therefore of no 
created substance is it true to say that its existence is its substance. T 

Hence in Exodus ili, 14, existence is assigned as the proper name of 
God, He who is: because it is proper to God alone that His substance is none 
other than His existence. 


CHAPTER LIII—That in Created Subsistent I ntelligences there 1s 
A Etuality and Potentiality 


N whatever being there are found two elements, the one complementary 

to the other, the proportion of the one element to theother is as the propor- 

tion of potential to actual: for nothing is completed except by its own 
actuality. But in a created intelligent subsistent being there are two elements, 
the substance itself, and the existence thereof, which is not the same thing 
as the substance. Now that existence is the complement of the existing 
substance: for everything actually exists by having existence. It follows that 
in every one of the aforesaid substances there is a composition of actuality 
and potentiality. 

2. What is in any being, and comes of the agent that produced it, must 
be the actuality of that being: for it is an agent’s function to make a thing be 
in actuality. But, as shown above (Chap. XV), all other substances have 
their existence of the prime agent: indeed their being created substances 
consists precisely in this, that they have their existence of another. Existence 
itself therefore is in these created substances as a sort of actualisation of the 
same. But that in which actuality is received is potentiality: for actuality is 
such in relation to potentiality. In every created subsistent being therefore 
there is potentiality and actuality. 


CHAPTER LV-That Subsistent Intelligences are Imperishable 


HAT ordinarily and of itself attaches to a thing, inheres in it 
necessarily and invariably and inseparably, as roundness ordinarily 
and of itself inheres in a circle, but in a bit of brass metal only 
incidentally.{ It is possible for a bit of brass metal to be other than round: 


* A barber may be black, but not as a barber. 
His blackness has nothing to do with his trade. 
‘Black barber’ is an accidental predication, inasmuch 
as blackness and hair-cutting happen in this case both 
to be attributes of the same subject. 

t The conclusion might be expressed thus: In 
every created reality, or a€tuality, the a¢tualisation, 
or realisation, is something distinét and separable 
from the thing actualised, or realised. This is not 
saying that the actualisation might be taken away, 


and the thing still remain. The distinétion between 
essence and existence is not physical. But created 
essence has not such a hold on existence as to be in- 
capable of losing it. This /oose Ao/d upon existence is 
taken by the Thomist school to involve a rea/ dis- 
tinction between essence and existence in creatures. 

} For this use of ‘ ordinarily’ and ‘incidentally’ 
as a rendering of per se and per accidens, see my 
Aquinas Ethicus, 1, 404. It answers to ‘principal’ and 
‘accessory’ in English law. 
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it is impossible for a circle to be other than round. Now existence ordinarily 
follows upon the form: for we call that ‘ordinary,’ which the thing is 
inasmuch as it is itself; and everything has existence inasmuch as it has 
form. Substances therefore that are not pure forms may be deprived of 
existence inasmuch as they lose their form, as brass is deprived of roundness 
inasmuch as it ceases to be circular. But substances that are pure forms are 
never deprived of existence: thus if the ideal circle had substantial existence, 
that substance could never be made other than round. But subsistent intelli- 
gences are pure subsistent forms: therefore it is impossible for them ever to 
Cease to exist.* 

8. Everything that perishes, perishes by suffering something. Destruction 
is a sort of suffering. But no subsistent intelligence can suffer any impression 
such as to lead to its destruction. For to suffer is to receive something; and 
whatever is received in a subsistent intelligence must be received according 
to the manner of the same: that is to say, it must be received as an intelligible 
impression. But whatever is so received in a subsistent intelligence, goes to 
perfect that intelligence, not to destroy it: for the intelligible is the perfection 
of the intelligent. A subsistent intelligence therefore is indestruétible. Tt 

10. The intelligible is the proper perfection of the intellect: hence the 
understanding in the aét of understanding, and its term, or object in the aét 
of being understood, are one.[ What therefore belongs to the object as 
intelligible, must belong also to the mind as cognisant of that object; because 
perfection and perfectible are of the same genus.§ Now the intelligible objet, 
as such, is necessary and imperishable: for things necessary, or things that 
must be, are perfectly cognisable to the understanding; while things contingent, 
that are but might not be, as such, are cognisable only imperfectly: they are 
not matter of science, but of opinion.|| Hence the understanding attains to 
science of perishable things, only in so far as they are imperishable,—that is 
to say, in so far as they become to the mind universals. Intellect therefore, 
as such, must be indestructible. 


* The meaning of this impossibility has been 
explained in Chap. XXX, and appears again in the 
last argument of this chapter. For the doétrine that 
“subsistent intelligences [angels] are pure subsistent 
forms” see B. I, Chap. XLIV, n. 7, with note. The 
Platonic ‘idea,’ existing apart from things, was per- 
sonified by the Neoplatonists, and became a daipwv 
(spirit). But in becoming a spirit it still remained a 
self-subsistent ‘idea,’ or ‘ form,’ to the Neoplatonist. 
The schoolmen held the do@trine of angels as part of 
the Christian revelation. But being much influenced 
by Neoplatonism through Arabian and other channels, 
they came to say of angels some things that the 
Neoplatonists had said of dacuoves. The angel then 
was ipsa forma subsistens, it was substantia separata, it 
was a pure substantial form subsisting by itself. It 
stood in sharp contrast with Aristotelian ‘forms’ 
that were in matter, the most noteworthy of which 
was the human soul, the ‘ form of the body.’ 

t Yes, if the being be nothing else but intelli- 
gence, which St Thomas supposes throughout, calling 
it a ‘pure form’ (ipsa forma). 

1 Cf. I, Chap. XLIV, n. 4. This Aristotelian 
utterance means that the understanding forms within 
itself an idea expressive of the object: in that idea 
the mind expressing and the objet expressed meet. 

§ There must be some element of virtue in a 
mind that has any appreciation of virtue. 


| Thus Plato taught, and Aristotle cordially 


agreed with him. See the seventh book of the Re- 
public, and the Posterior Analytics. Plato, Aristotle 
and the schoolmen based their notions of science 
upon the exact sciences of arithmetic, geometry, and 
formal logic, these being the first sciences developed. 
With us, the name of science has been well-nigh 
monopolised by the study of physical nature. Physical 
objeéts certainly belong to the class of things con- 
tingent: they are, but might not be. This is true: 
but the physicist does not consider his science perfect 
till he has attained to the knowledge of the laws of 
physical necessity which govern the operations of those 
contingent things. Observation and experiment are 
preliminary steps to science. And physical necessities 
belong to the region of the eternal. A substance, such 
as chlorine, must act in s4is or that way under those 
conditions, if ever at any time it is to be at all. This 
is an eternal truth. This is exaétly St Thomas’s 
teaching, when he says: “’The understanding attains 
to science of perishable things, only in so far as they 
are imperishable,—that is to say, in so far as they be- 
come to the mind universals.” Cf. I, Chap. LXVII, 
with notes. 

@ The argument is, that the vehicle of the im- 
perishable,—that out of which the imperishable could 
not exist,—must itself be imperishable. Universals 
are imperishable: but these universals cannot be any- 
where in creation except in created minds: therefore 
created minds, as minds, are apt not to perish. 
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13. It is impossible for a natural desire to be void of object, for nature 
does nothing in vain. But every intelligence naturally desires perpetuity of 
being, not only perpetuity of being in the species, but in the individual: 
which is thus shown. The natural desire which some creatures have arises 
from conscious apprehension: thus the wolf naturally desires the killing of 
the animals on which he feeds, and man naturally desires happiness. Other 
creatures, without any conscious apprehension, are led by the inclination of 
primitive physical tendencies, which is called in some ‘physical appetite.’ 
The natural desire of being is contained under both modes: the proof of 
which is that creatures devoid of any sort of cognitive faculty resist destructive 
agencies to the full strength of their natural constitution, while creatures 
possessed of any manner of cognitive faculty resist the same according to the 
mode of their cognition. Those creatures therefore, devoid of cognition, who 
have in their natural constitution strength enough to preserve perpetual 
being, so as to remain always the same numerically, have a natural appetite 
for perpetuity of being even in respect of sameness of number: while those 
whose natural constitution has not strength for this, but only for preservation 
of perpetuity of being in respect of sameness of species, also have a natural 
appetite for perpetuity. This difference then must be noted in those creatures 
whose desire of being is attended with cognition, that they who do not 
know being except in the present time, desire it for the present time, but 
not for ever, because they have no apprehension of everlasting existence: 
still they desire the perpetual being of their species, a desire unattended with 
cognition, because the generative power, which serves that end, 1s prelimi- 
nary to and does not come under cognition. Those then that do know and 
apprehend perpetual being as such, desire the same with a natural desire. 
But this is the case with all subsistent intelligences. All such subsistent 
intelligences therefore have a natural desire of everlasting being. Therefore 
they cannot possibly cease to be. 

13. All things that begin to be, and afterwards cease to be, have both 
their beginning and their ceasing from the same power: for the same is the 
power to make to be and to make not to be. But subsistent intelligences 
could not begin to be except through the power of the prime agent. There- 
fore neither is there any power to make them cease to be except in the prime 
agent, inasmuch as that agent may cease to pour being into them. But in 
respect of this power alone nothing can be called perishable; as well 
because things are called necessary or contingent in respect of the power 
that is in them, not in respect of the power of God (Chap. XXX), as also 
because God, the author of nature, does not withdraw from things that 
which is proper to their nature; and it has been shown that it is proper to 
intellectual natures to be perpetual. 
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CHAPTERS LVI, LXIX—How a Subsistent Intelligence may be 
united with a Body, with a Solution of the Arguments alleged 
to prove that a Subsistent Intelligence cannot be united with 
a Body as its Form | 

SUBSISTENT intelligence cannot be united with a body by any 


manner of combination: for combined elements, when the combina- 

.tion is complete, do not remain actually, but virtually only: for if 

they remained actually, it would not be a combination, but a mere mechanical 

mixture.* But this combination and consequent cessation of actual existence 
cannot befall subsistent intelligences; for they are imperishable. 

It is likewise evident that a subsistent intelligence cannot be united with 
a body by any manner of contact, properly so called. For contaét is only of 
bodies: those things are in contact, the extremities of which are together,t 
as points, or lines, or circumferences, which are the extremities of bodies. 

Still there is one mode of contact whereby a subsistent intelligence may 
be mingled with a body. For natural bodies in touching one another involve 
a change, and thus are united together, not only in their quantitative 
extremities, but also by likeness of one same quality or form, the one im- 
pressing its form on the other. And though, if we regard only quantitative 
extremities, the contact must be mutual in all cases, yet, if we consider action 
and passion, there will be found some cases of touching without being 
touched, and some cases of being touched without touching. Any cases 
that may be found of contact without contact in quantitative extremities 
must still be called instances of conta¢t, inasmuch as they are instances of 
action: thus we say that he who saddens another ‘touches’ him.{ According 
to this mode of touch it is possible for a subsistent intelligence to be united 
to a body by conta¢t: for subsistent intelligences aét upon bodies and move 
them, being more highly a¢tualised than bodies are.§ 

This contaét is not quantitative but virtual, and differs from bodily con- 
tact in three respects. First, because in this contaét the indivisible can touch 
the divisible, which cannot happen in bodily contaét: for only that which is 
indivisible can be touched by a point, || whereas a subsistent intelligence, in- 
divisible though it be, can touch a divisible quantity by acting upon it. The 
point and the subsistent intelligence are not indivisible in the same way. The 
point is indivisible as a term of quantity, and has a definite situation in a con- 
tinuous surface, beyond which it cannot be thrown: @ whereas a subsistent 


* The old distinétion (I think it is now being 
challenged) between a ‘chemical combination’ and 
a ‘mechanical mixture’ answers fairly well to that 
drawn here by St Thomas between mixtio (uiéis) and 
confusio (kpacts). Oxygen was supposed to become 
something other than actual oxygen, when it com- 
bined with hydrogen to form water. The spiritual 
soul is not lost in man in the way that oxygen is lost, 
or was supposed to be lost, in water. 

t ‘Together’ means ‘indefinitely near’: absolute 
contaét would be coincidence. 

t Read contristans tangit. The sun’s action of 
gravitation upon the earth, attracting it, would have 
furnished St Thomas with a better example, had he 
known of it, except that it is mutual, the earth like- 
wise attracting the sun. St Thomas will not allow 
that the body aéts upon the soul. 

§ Is the reference to organic action or to voli- 


tional control? Or if to both, is the action of the 
soul upon the body the same in both cases? 

|| That is to say, point can only touch point. 
Hence we speak of the ‘ point of conta¢t,’ which is 
One, not two. 

@ The argument supposes the continuity of matter, 
that is to say, that the ultimate elements of matter are 
extended solids without interstices of vacuum, The 
dynamist theory on the other hand supposes that points, 
centres of attractive or repulsive force, are indissolubly 
bound up in primitive molecules, which molecules are 
extended, but not solidly continuous, there being va- 
cuum between point and point of the multitudinous 
points which make up the molecule. In this theory, 
action takes place from each point, or centre of force, 
upon all points within the sphere of a¢tivity, accor- 
dingly to the law of the inverse square of the distance 
from the point, or centre of attivity, attractive or re- 
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intelligence is indivisible by being outside of the category of quantity alto- 
gether: hence no indivisible element of quantity is marked out for contact 
with it. Secondly, because quantitative contact is only with extremities, but 
virtual contaét is with the whole subject touched: for the subject is touched 
inasmuch as it is aéted upon and moved; but that is inasmuch as it is in 
potentiality; and potentiality extends to the whole, not merely to the extre- 
mities of the whole: hence the whole is touched. From this appears a third 
difference: because in quantitative touch, which is of extremities, the touch- 
ing body must be outside of the touched, and cannot pervade it, but isstopped 
by it;* whereas the virtual conta¢t, which is proper to subsistent intelligences, 
reaching to the inmost recesses of things, makes the touching substance be 
within the touched and pervade it without let or hindrance. Thus then a 
subsistent intelligence may be united with a body by virtual contaét.T 

Elements united by such contact are not absolutely one: they are one in 
a€tion and in being acted upon, which does not involve absolute oneness of 
being. Such absolute oneness may be in three ways: in the way of indivisi- 
bility, in the way of continuity, and in the way of natural unity. Now out 
of a subsistent intelligence and a body there cannot be made an indivisible 
unity: it must be a compound of two things. Nor again a continuous unity, 
because the parts of a continuum are quantitative. It remains to be enquired 
whether out of a subsistent intelligence and a body there can result such a 
unity as means oneness of nature.{ But out of two permanent elements there 
results no being one by nature except that which results of the union of sub- 
stantial form with matter: for out of substance and accident there results no 
being one by nature, for the nature or essence of ‘man’ and ‘whiteness’ is not 
the same.§ This question then remains to be studied, whether a subsistent 
intelligence can be the substantial form of any body. Looking at the matter 
argumentatively, it might seem that the thing is impossible. 

Arg. 1. Of two actually existent substances no one being can be made: 
for the actuality of every being is that whereby it is distinguished from an- 
other being. But a subsistent intelligence is an actually existing substance: 
so likewise is a body. Apparently therefore no one being can be made of a 
subsistent intelligence and a body. 


pulsive. Thus every point is in immediate irtua/con- _ sider the life of cells. This may be admitted or denied, 


tact with endless other points, but not in physical 
contact with any. Dynamism may be tenable or un- 
tenable: either way it is well worth the psychologist’s 
while to consider what physical theory any argument 
of his presupposes, and what it excludes; and con- 
versely, what physical theory, if established, would 
necessitate a modification of his argument. 

* St Thomas confines this speculation to solids. 
The diffusion of gases and the blending of liquids he 
would have called, not contaéus, but perhaps confusio; 
and that he took to be no real union at all. As for the 
other alternative, mixtio, he has already shown that 
the union of spirit with matter is not that. 

t But so are sun and earth united by the virtual 
contact of gravitation, This virtual contaét of mover 
and moved does not go far to explain the union of 
soul and body. St Thomas happily passes to a further 
explanation, identifying the union with that of ‘ form’ 
and ‘ matter,’ that is, of active and determinant with 
passive and determinable principle. Against which it 
may be urged that the body has a determinate exis- 
tence of its own, and powers all its own, mechanical, 
chemical, and many would say, vital also, if we con- 


—1it was a theme of endless contention in St Thomas’s 
day, and the strife is not over yet,—but at least it is 
to be observed that these various powers are not co- 
ordinated to the purpose of one human life except by 
the presence of the soul. Thus the body is the deter- 
minable, the soul the determining element, by virtue 
of which the whole compound becomes one human 
nature, one man, In this general popular sense, with- 
out implication of the details of the Thomist system 
of matter and form, the General Council of Vienne 
(a.D. 1312) defined “ the rational or intellectual soul 
to be of itself and essentially the form of the human 
body.” 

t Ratione unum. Ratio here is not opposed to res: 
it means first the definition of a thing, and then that 
which 1s specially denoted by definition, the essence or 
nature. Chis meaning of rafsiois not uncommon in the 
Contra Gentiles. The word may often be rendered 
‘essential notion,’ meaning the objeét of such notion. 
See note on p. III. 

§ Man is not essentially white, but he is essenti- 
ally body and soul. 
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Arg. 2. Form and matter are contained under the same genus: for every 
genus is divided into actual and potential. But a subsistent intelligence and 
a body are of different genera. 

Arg. 3. All that is in matter must be material. But if subsistent intelli- 
gence is the form of a body, the being of such intelligence must be in matter: 
for there is no being of the form beyond the being of the matter. It follows 
that a subsistent intelligence could not be immaterial, as supposed. 

Arg. 4. It is impossible for anything having its being in a body to be 
apart from the body. But intelligence is shown to be apart from the body, 
as it is neither the body itself nor a bodily faculty.* 

Arg. 5. Whatever has being in common with the body, must also have 
activity in common with the body: for the active power of a thing cannot 
be more exalted than its essence. But if a subsistent intelligence is the form 
of a body, one being must be common to it and the body: for out of form and 
matter there results absolute unity, which is unity in being. At that rate the 
activity of a subsistent intelligence, united as a form to the body, will be 
exerted in common with the body, and its faculty will be a bodily (or organic) 
faculty: positions which we regard as impossible. 

(Chap. LXIX). It is not difficult to solve the objections alleged against 
the aforesaid union. 

Reply 1. The first objeétion contains a false supposition: for body and soul 
are not two actually existing substances, but out of the two of them is made 
one substance actually existing: for a man’s body is not the same in actuality 
when the soul is present as when it is absent: it is the soul that gives actual 
being.t 

Reply 2. As for the second objection, that form and matter are contained 
under the same genus, it is not true in the sense that both are species of one 
genus, but inasmuch as both are elements of the same species. Thus then a 
subsistent intelligence and a body, which as separate existences would be 
species of different genera, in their union belong to one genus as elements of 
the same. 

Reply 3. Nor need a subsistent intelligence be a material form, notwith- 
standing that its existence is in matter: for though in matter, it is not im- 
mersed in matter, or wholly comprised in matter. 

Reply 4. Nor yet does the union of a subsistent intelligence with a body 
by its being that body’s form stand in the way of intelligence being separable 
from body.{ In a soul we have to observe as well its essence as also its power. 
In point of essence it gives being to such and such a body, while in point of 
power it executes its own proper acts. In any activity of the soul therefore 
which is completed by a bodily organ, the power of the soul which is the 


and set bounds to. We now recognise both molar and 
molecular mechanics: is there not alsosuch a thing as 


* The reference is to Aristotle, De anima, III, iv; 
“¢ Nor is it reasonable to suppose it (intelligence) to be 
Pp g 


blended with the body ”; of which separateness of in- 
telligence from body much will be said presently. 

+ This do@trine is maintained by Father Bédder, 
Psychologia Rationalis, pp. 356-362, ed. 2, who men- 
tions other Catholics as opposing it. Their grounds 
may be something as follows:—The doétrine was 
formulated in an age when cell-life, protoplasm, 
blood corpuscles, microbes, were undreamt of. If there 
is any value in the well-worn analogy between the 
constitution of man and that of a State, the State, it 
may be observed, contains many minor associations, 
which it does not absorb or transform into things 
political, but is content merely to co-ordinate, guard, 


molecular life, with principles or ‘ forms’ of its own, 
besides the molar life of the mass of the body as such? 
Otherwise how could there ever be such a thing asa 
fever or a morbid growth in the body? Are not these 
abnormal developments exaggerations, we might al- 
most say ‘ rebellions,’ of secondary lives with which in 
its ordinary state the body is replete,—secondary lives 
which in health work in harmony with the main life, 
of which the soul is the principle? 

t vots xwpurrds, the much debated Aristotelian 
phrase, De anima, III, iv, v. This reply should be care- 
fully borne in mind. 
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principle of that activity must bring to act that part of the body whereby its 
activity is completed, as sight brings the eye to act. But in any activity of the 
soul that we may suppose not to be completed by any bodily organ, the corre- 
sponding power will not bring anything in the body to act; and this is the 
sense in which the intellect is said to be ‘separate,—not but that the sub- 
stance of the soul, whereof intellect is a power, or the intellectual soul, brings 
the body to act, inasmuch as it is the form which gives being to such body. 

Reply 5. Nor is it necessary, as was argued in the fifth place, that if the soul 
in its substance is the form of the body, its every operation should be through 
the body, and thus its every faculty should be the actuation of some part of 
the body: for the human soul is not one of those forms which are entirely 
immersed in matter, but of all forms it is the most exalted above matter: 
hence it is capable of a certain activity without the body, being not depen- 
dent on the body in its action, as neither in its being is it dependent on 
the body. 


CHAPTER LVII-Piato's Theory of the Union of the IntelleEtual 
Soul with the Body* 


OVED by these and the like objections, some have said that no 

subsistent intelligence can possibly be the form of a body. But 

because the nature of man of itself seemed to give the lie to this 
statement, inasmuch as man is seen to be composed of an intellectual soul 
and a body, they have thought out various ways to save the nature of man 
and adjust their theory to fact. Plato therefore and his followers laid it down 
that the intellectual soul is not united with the body as form with matter, but 
only as the mover is with the moved, saying that the soul is in the body as 
a sailor in his boat: thus the union of soul and body would be virtual contaét 
only, of which above (Chap. LVI). But as such contact does not produce 
absolute oneness, this statement leads to the awkward consequence that man 
is not absolutely one, nor absolutely a being at all, but 1s a being only acci- 
dentally.{ To escape this conclusion, Plato laid it down that man is not 
a compound of soul and body, but that the soul using the body is man.§ This 
position is shown to be impossible: for things different in being cannot have 
one and the same activity. I call an activity one and the same, not in respect 
to the effect to which the activity is terminated, but as it comes forth from 
the agent. It is true that many men towing a boat make one action in respect 


* I believe that St Thomas had no knowledge of 
Plato at first hand, not even in a Latin translation. 
He knew him only through the citations of Aristotle, 
and commentators, mostly Neoplatonists. For the 
opinion here ascribed to Plato, see Plato’s Phedo, 
pp. 80, 94; Phedrus, 24.5, 246: Laws, 896, 897. It 
appears not so much explicitly in any one passage, as 
implicitly in the general tenor of Plato’s philosophy, 
especially in the strong opposition, and even repug- 
nance, which he supposes to obtain between soul and 
body; in his doétrine of the pre-existence of soul 
before body, also of the transmigration of souls (which 
argues a very loose connexion between the soul and 
the particular body which it inhabits): likewise in 
this general difference between Aristotelian and Pla- 
tonic ‘forms,’ that while Aristotle’s ‘forms’ inhere in 
sensible things, Plato’s ‘forms,’ or «dy, stand apart; 
so that even though Plato had allowed the soul to be 
the ‘form’ of the body, which he did not allow, 
still even so he would have kept this ‘form’ apart 


from and independent of the body. Plato in fact 
detested material substance, and would not have 
spirit bound up with matter. Spirit was to rule 
matter; and when for its punishment it got en- 
tangled in matter, as in man, and still more in 
the lower animals, it was to do its best to break 
away, and (in man) to live a life of its own, as much 
apart from the body and bodily senses as possible. 

t There is no such saying in the works of Plato: 
but Aristotle, De anima, lib. II, c.i, ad fin., mentions 
it as ‘a point not cleared up, whether the soul is the 
form of the body in the same sense as a sailor is of 
his boat,’ probably referring to a saying which he 
had heard from his master Plato, and did not agree 
with. 

{ Just as the combination of sailor and boat is 
accidental. 

§ This again I believe is not explicitly in Plato, 
though it is quite to his mind. It ill accords with 
the definition of the Council of Vienne. 
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of the thing done, which is one; but still on the part of the men towing there 
are many actions, as there are many different strains and exertions to haul 
the boat along: for as action is consequent upon form and power, it follows 
that where there are different forms and powers there must also be different 
actions. Now though the soul has a certain proper motion of its own, which 
it performs independently of the body, namely, the aét of understanding, 
there are however other activities common to soul and body, namely, those 
of fear, anger, sensation, and the like; for these only come about by some 
change wrought in some definite part of the body; hence evidently they are 
conjoint activities of soul and body. Therefore out of soul and body there 
must result one being, and the two cannot be distinéct in being. 

But this reasoning may be met by the following reply on behalf of Plato’s 
view.—There is no difficulty, it will be said, in mover and moved having the 
same act, notwithstanding their difference in being: for motion is at once 
the act of the moving force, from which it is, and the act of the thing moved, 
in which it is. Thus then, on Plato’s theory, the aforesaid activities may be 
common to soul and body, belonging to the soul as the moving force, and to 
the body as the thing moved. But this explanation cannot hold for the | 
following reasons. 

1. As the Philosopher proves (De Anima, II), sensation results by the 
sentient subject being moved or impressed by external sensible things: hence 
a man cannot haveasensation without some external sensible thing,* as nothing 
can be moved without a mover. The sensory organ therefore is moved and 
impressed in sensation, but that is by the externai sensible object. What 
receives the impression is the sense, as is evident from this, that senseless 
things do not receive any such manner of impression from sensible objects. 
The sense therefore is the passive power of the sensory organ. The sentient 
soul therefore in sensation does not play the part of mover and agent, but is 
that principle in the subject impressed, in virtue of which the said subject 
lies open to the impression. But such a principle cannot be different in being 
from the subject impressed. Therefore the sentient soul is not different in 
being from the animated body. 

2. Though motion is the common act of moving force and object moved, 
still it is one activity to impart motion and another to receive motion: hence 
the two several categories of a¢tion and passion. If then in sensation the 
sentient soul stands for the agent, and the body for the patient, there will be 
one activity of the soul and another of the body. The sentient soul therefore 
will have an activity and proper motion of its own: it will have therefore its 
own subsistence: therefore, when the body perishes, it will not cease to be.T 
Thus sentient souls, even of irrational animals, will be immortal; which seems 
improbable, although it is not out of keeping with Plato’s opinion.| But this 
will be matter of enquiry further on (Chap. LXX XII). 

3. A body moved does not take its species according to the power that 
moves it. If therefore the soul is only united to the body as mover to moved, 
the body and its parts do not take their species from the soul: therefore, 
when the soul departs, the body and the parts thereof will remain of the 
same species. But this is manifestly false: for flesh and bone and hands and 
such parts, after the departure of the soul, do not retain their own names 


* “Cannot,” understand, normally and ordinarily. none. Therefore the soul is immortal, as intellectual, 
t+ The argument holds for the intelle€tual soul, though not as sentient. 
which has an aétivity and proper motion of its own, } Plato countenances the transmigration of souls, 
whereas the sentient soul, or the soul as sentient, has Repudlic, x, 618-620; Timeus, 42zb, c; Phedrus, 246. 
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except by a facon de parler;* since none of these parts retains its proper 
activity, and activity follows species. Therefore the union of soul and body 
is not that of mover with moved, or of a man with his dress. 

6. If the soul is united with the body only as mover with moved, it will 
be in the power of the soul to go out of the body when it wishes, and, when 
it wishes, to reunite itself with the body.T 

That the soul is united with the body as the proper form of the same, is 
thus proved. That whereby a thing emerges from potential to actual being, 
is its form and actuality. But by the soul the body emerges from potentiality 
to actuality: for the being of a living thing is its life: moreover the seed 
before animation is only potentially alive, and by the soul it is made actually 
alive:[ the soul therefore is the form of the animated body. 

Again: as part is to part, so is the whole sentient soul to the whole body. 
But sight is the form and aétuality of the eye:§ therefore the soul is the 
form and actuality of the body. 


CHAPTER LVIII- That Vegetative, Sentient, and Intelligent are 
not in man Three Souls 


LATO lays it down that not one and the same soul is in us at once 

intelligent, sentient, and vegetative.|| In this view, granted that the 

sentient soul is the form of the body, it does not follow that any sub- 
sistent intelligence can be the form of a body. The untenableness of this 
position is thus to be shown. 

1. Attributes of the same subject representing different forms are predi- 
cated of one another accidentally: thus ‘white’ is said to be ‘musical’ 
accidentally, inasmuch as whiteness and music happen both to be in Socrates. 
If then the intelligent, sentient, and vegetative soul are different powers or 
forms in us, then the attributes that we have according to these forms will 
be predicated of one another accidentally. But according to the intelligent 
soul we are called ‘men,’ according to the sentient ‘animals,’ according to 
the vegetative ‘living.’ This then will be an accidental predication, ‘man is 
an animal,’ or ‘an animal is a living creature.’ But on the contrary these are 
cases of essential predication: for man, as man, is an animal; and an animal, 


* So Aristotle, De anima, II, i, 8-10: Politica, I, 
Dvl26 3.10120. 

t So savages suppose the soul actually to wander 
abroad in dreams. The argument is in Aristotle, De 
anima, I, iii, 8. 

T “Seed and fruit is potentially this and that 
kind of body,” De anima, II, i, 11. The seed before 
animation is not dead matter: we are probably right 
in ascribing to it a certain lower form of life 
(Bédder, Psychologia Rationalis, nn. $57,558, pp. 394; 
395). But inasmuch as it has not yet the more per- 
fect life of the creature that is born of it, St Thomas 
calls it, in reference to this life which is to follow, 
“only potentially alive.” 

§ “Were the eye an animal, sight would be its 
soul,” says Aristotle, De anima, II, i, 9. 

|| From his references, St Thomas appears to have 
been more familiar with the Timeus than with any 
other of Plato’s writings. That poetic, mystical and 
obscure dialogue was a special favourite of the 
Neoplatonists, from whom St Thomas gathered his 
knowledge of Plato. The passage, Timeus, 69c-70<, 
describing how “the mortal kind of soul,’ with its 
two divisions, was allocated in the body by inferior 


deities, after the Supreme Deity had produced the 
intelle&t, misled early commentators, and after them 
St Thomas, into the belief that Plato supposed 
three distinét souls in one human body. Plato never 
speaks of ‘souls’ except in reference to distinét 
bodies. He speaks of ‘the soul’ of man as familiarly 
as we do. The vots in the head, the Oupuds (St 
Thomas’s pars irascibilis) in the chest, and the 
émOviar (pars concupiscibilis) in the belly, are not 
three souls, but three varieties of one soul. Cf. 
Timeus, 89e, “three kinds of soul have been put 
to dwell in us in three several places: Tim. 72 d, 
“what the soul has of mortal and of divine in its 
being”: Republic, 439e, “two kinds being in the 
soul”: Rep. 441 c, “there are varieties in the soul 
of each individual.” In Lams, 863b he doubts 
whether the Oupds is to be called “an affection or 
a part of the soul.” In the ultimate analysis of 
Plato’s meaning nothing more will appear, I believe, 
than the triple division, accepted by Aristotle and 
St Thomas, of vots, Oujds, ériOupia, three phases of 
one soul, the first inorganic and spiritual, the two 
latter organic and involving connexion with the body. 
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as an animal, is a living creature. Therefore it is from the same principle that 
one is man, animal, and alive.* 

2. A thing has unity from the same principle whence it has being, for 
unity is consequent upon being. Since then everything has being from its 
form, it will have unity also from its form. If therefore there are posited in 
man several souls, as so many forms, man will not be one being but several. 
Nor will the order of the forms to one another, one ensuing upon the other, 
suffice for the unity of man: for unity in point of orderly succession is not 
absolute unity: such unity of order in fact is the loosest of unities.t 

4. If man, as Plato held, is not a compound of soul and body, but is a 
soul using a body; either this is understood of the intelligent soul, or of the 
three souls, if there are three, or of two of them. If.of three, or two, it 
follows that man is not one, but two, or three: for he is three souls, or at 
least two. But if this is understood of the intelligent soul alone, so that the 
sentient soul is to be taken for the form of the body, and the intelligent soul, 
using the animate and sentient body, is to be man, there will still ensue 
awkward consequences, to wit, that man is not an animal, but uses an 
animal; and that man does not feel, but uses a thing that does feel. 

5. Of two or three there cannot be made one without anything to unite 
them, unless one of them stands to the other as actuality to potentiality: for 
so of matter and form there is made one without any external bond to bind 
them together. But if in man there are several souls, they do not stand to one 
another as matter and form, but they are all supposed to be a¢tualities and 
principles of aétion. If then they are to be united to make one man, or one 
animal, there must be something to unite them. This cannot be the body, 
since rather the body is made one by the soul: the proof of which fact is 
that, when the soul departs, the body breaks up. It must be some more 
formal principle that makes of those several entities one; and this will be 
rather the soul than those several entities which are united by it. If this again 
has several parts, and is not one in itself, there must further be something 
to unite those parts. As we cannot proceed to infinity, we must come to 
something which is in itself one; and this of all things is the soul.[ There 
must therefore in one man, or one animal, be one only soul. 


* In a paragraph here omitted occur these words, individual, as Chap. LXXXVI shows, not of the race; 
which are of interest in the discussion of evolution. or what is now called ‘ ontogenetic’ as opposed to 
“The order of the sentient to the intelligent, and of ‘phylogenetic’ development. 


the vegetative to the sentient, is as the order of te.g., the unity of a dynasty of kings, or of a 
potentiality to actuality: for the intelligent is posterior line of bishops, now called ‘continuity.’ 

in generation to the sentient, and the sentient to the { This argument is from Aristotle, De anima, I, 
vegetative: for animal is prior in generation to man.” _v, nn. 26-28. 


St Thomas is here describing the development of the 
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CHAPTER LIX—That the Potential Intelle& of Man is not 
a Spirit subsisting apart from Matter * 


HERE were others who used another invention in maintaining the 
point, that a subsistent intelligence cannot be united with a body as 
its form. They say that the intellect which Aristotle calls ‘potential,’ 
is a spiritual being, subsisting apart by itself, and not united with us as a form. 
And this they endeavour to prove from the words of Aristotle, who says, 
speaking of this intellect, that it is ‘separate, unmixed with body, simple, 
and impassible,” terms which could not be applied to it, they say, if it were 
the form of a body.f Also from the argument by which Aristotle proves that 


* These chapters, LIX-LXXVIII, are the most 
abtruse in the whole work. They are founded on the 
scholastic theory of the origin of ideas, which again 
is based on Aristotle, De anima, III, Chapp. IV, V. 
The theory first presupposes the doctrine of matter 
and form, of which there is a fairly good account in 
Grote’s Aristotle, vol. II, pp. 181-196. Grote goes 
on to expose the Aristotelian doétrine of Nous 
(intelleus), as he understands it. In this exposition 
two points are noteworthy. (1) No account is taken 
of St Thomas’s distinétion between potential (possi- 
bilis) and ‘ passive’ (passi'pus) intelle€t. (2) A view is 
ascribed to Aristotle, closely allied to the views which 
Averroes and Avicenna ascribe to him, views which St 
Thomas laboriously combats as being neither Aristo- 
telian nor correct. If these Mohammedan commenta- 
tors, with Grote and many moderns, are right, 
Aristotle cannot be claimed as a believer in personal 
immortality. Still the faét that Plato steadily held 
the individual soul to be immortal, joined to the 
fact that Aristotle, who was forward enough in 
contradicting his master, nowhere explicitly contra- 
dicts him on this head,—-as also the obscurity of the 
language of the De anima,—* may give us pause.” 

For any understanding of what follows it is 
necessary to distinguish the ‘ passive intellect’ (intel- 
lefius passivus, vods maOyrukds), the ‘potential intellect’ 
(intelleéius possibilis, vovs Svvarés, or 6 duvdpet vods), 
and the ‘ active intellect’ (intelleGus agens, vovs 
TounrTtKos). 

1. ‘ Passive intellect’ is not intelleét at all. It is 
found in the higher dumb animals; and is only 
called ‘intellect’ by a sort of brevet rank, because, 
being the highest power of the sensitive soul, it 
comes closest to intelleét and ministers to it most 
nearly. St Thomas calls it in dumb animals vis esti- 
mativa; in man, wis cogitativa and ratio particularis. 
It has no English name, but may be defined: ‘an 
instinct whereby the sentient soul direétly recognises 
a sensible objeét as a particular something here and 
now present.’ See Father Bédder’s Psycholgia, pp. 71- 
79, who appositely cites Cardinal Newman’s Grammar 
of Assent, pp. 107 sq. See too Silvester Maurus, Com- 
mentary on Aristotle, De anima, lib. III, cap. iv (ed. 
Lethielleux, Paris, 1886, tom. IV, pp. 94, 95). 
Aristotle tells us of this faculty that it perishes with 
the body, but that its operation is an indispensable 
preliminary to all human understanding, 6 dé ra@yrixds 
vovc POaprdg, kal dvev Trovrov ovbev voet (De anima, 
ITI, v, ult.) 

2. Much more important is the ‘ potential intel- 
lect,’ —intelleéus possibilis, a term occurring again and 
again in all the writings of the schoolmen, being 
founded on one word of Aristotle, De anima III, iv, 
3, pnd abrod civar piow oddeulav GAN } radryv bre 
dvvardv (nor has it any other natural property than 
this, that it is ad/e, capable, potential). It is defined by 


Maurus (l.c.): “the intelle¢t inasmuch as it is capable 
of being [representatively] made all things, by re- 
ceiving intelligible impressions of all things.” An 
‘intelligible impression’ differs from a ‘sensible im- 
pression ” as the universal from the particular, e.g. as 
the triangle in the mind, which stands for any triangle, 
from the image of this particular triangle chalked on 
the board and taken up by sense and phantasy. 

3. Of equal scholastic importance is the ‘aétive 
intellect,’ intelleGus agens, defined by Maurus: “ ‘The 
intelle&t inasmuch as it is capable of [representatively] 
making all things, by impressing on the potential 
intellect intelligible impressions of all things.” The 
term vos mounrixds, though not actually found, 1s 
implied in De anima, III, v. The ‘aétive’ and 
‘potential’ intellect together make up the under- 
standing. The exact extent of the distinétion between 
them is matter of some dispute (Bédder, Psychologia, 
pp. 159-163). 

What ordinary mortals call ‘ intelleé,’ or ‘under- 
standing,’ is the ‘potential intellect.’ It is called 
‘potential’ because it is open to all intelleétual im- 
pressions, and, prior to experience, is void of all 
impression, and has no predisposition of itself to 
one impression rather than to another. This by the 
way seems to militate against the Kantian doétrine 
of intellectual ‘ categories,’ or ‘forms of mind.’ But 
it does not militate against the doétrine of heredity. 
Heredity works in the body, in the domain of the 
sentient soul: we are here concerned with pure 
intellect. Of that, Aristotle says it is “impassible 
[i.e., not directly aéted on by matter], yet apt to 
receive the intelligible impression, or form; but has 
no formed impression upon it, before the process of 
understanding is set up.” The ‘aétive intelleét’ on 
the other hand is the aét of spontaneous energy, 
whereby the intelleét transforms the image, sent up 
to it by sense and phantasy, from particular to uni- 
versal, making out of it an ‘intelligible impression.’ 
A further distinétion is drawn between the ‘ intelli- 
gible impression’ (species intelligibilis impressa) thus 
created and received in the mind, and the ‘ intelli- 
gible expression’ (species intelligibilis expressa), or 
precise a€t whereby the mind understands. See 
Bédder, Psychologia, pp. 153-156. This distinétion 
has been already drawn by St Thomas (B. I, 
Chap. LIII). 

For further elucidation see Father Maher’s Psycho- 
logy, pp. 304-313, ed. 4, who however speaks of 
intellecius patiens Yel possibilis, and takes no account 
of the intelleéus passi'pus of St Thomas (B. II, Chap. 
LX), probably because it simply is not intelleét. 

tT ef 6 vods drdotv éoti Kal arabes Kal pnbevi 
pnGev exer kowvov (if the intelleét is a simple being and 
impassible and has nothing in common withanything), 
De anima, III, iv, 10, 
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because the potential intelleét receives all impressions of sensible things, and 
is in potentiality to them all, it must be devoid of all to begin with, as the 
pupil of the eye, which receives all impressions of colours, is devoid of all 
colour; because if it had of itself any colour, that colour would prevent other 
colours from being seen; nay, nothing would be seen except under that colour; 
and the like would be the case of the potential intellect, if it had of itself any 
form or nature of sensible things, as it would have were it the form of any 
body; because, since form and matter make one, the form must participate 
to some extent in the nature of that whereof it is the form.* 

These passages moved Averroest tosuppose the potential intellect, whereby 


* avayky apa, émel mavra voel, dauiyn ecivae iva 
yvupitn mapenpawdmevov yap Kwrver Td dAATPLOV 
Kat dvripparrer’ Oud obd€ peutyOar evroyov aiTov TO 
owpare (For since it understands all, it must be un- 
mixed with any, in order to know: for any strange 
element coming in besides aéts as an obstacle and a 
barrier to knowledge; therefore it is reasonable that 
it should not be mixed up with the body).—-De anima, 
Pltemy, °3; 4. 

t Abu Walid Mohammed Ibn Roschd (Averroes), 
called by the schoolmen ‘ the Commentator,’ as Aris- 
totle was ‘the Philosopher,’ was born at Cordova in 
1120, and died in Morocco, 1198. He practised as 
a physician and a lawyer, and hada place about court, 
but was above all things a philosopher and an uncom- 
promising Aristotelian. Fallen into neglect among his 
own countrymen, his philosophy embroiled the schools 
of Western Europe for four centuries, 1230-1630, at 
Paris, at Oxford, but particularly at Padua. Numerous. 
Latin editions were printed. I shall cite the Venice 
edition of 1574 in the Bodleian Library, ten volumes. 

The origin of this dispute about the intellect is to 
be found in a passage of Plato, Theatetus, 185: “ Being 
and not-being, likeness and unlikeness, sameness and 
difference, number... . there is no bodily organ for 
the cognition of these entities, but the soul by herself 
regards them; so it appears that the soul regards some 
things by herself, and other things through the bodily 
faculties.” This passage is the foreshadowing of the 
celebrated and much disputed chapters, De anima, 
III, iv, v. Two words there call for notice: (1) 
amafés, meaning unimpressed, at first hand, by 
matter; (2) xwpiotds, separable, or separate, on which 
word the great contention turns. It may apply 
to the ‘active,’ or to the ‘potential’ intellect: 
but it matters not to which, for Averroes and St 
Thomas agree that the two go together. It may refer 
to the state after death, and signify that the intellec- 
tual soul is not destroyed by separation from the 
body: on this point again there is a general agree- 
ment between Averroes and St Thomas. The battle 
between them begins when the word is referred to the 
intelleét as it is in this mortal life. St Thomas takes 
the term merely to mean ‘ capable of operating apart 
from any bodily organ,’—according to the tenor of 
the passage above quoted from Plato. Averroes will 
have it that it means, not only that, but much more 
than that: the meaning being according to him, that 
even while we live on earth, our intellect, ‘potential’ 
and ‘active,’ is outside of us, and is one and the same 
numerically for all men. 

My reading of Averroes has not revealed to me 


where he places this one separate universal intelleét. . 


He does not make it to be God: thus he says in his 
Destruétio destru€tionum (or Refutation of the Refutations 
of Algazel): “If man only understood this, then his 
intellect would be the intellect of the God of glory; 


and that is false” (disp. 6, p. 87b). The notion of his 
day, in which he shared, that the heavenly bodies 
have souls, might have tempted him to place vovs 
xwpirrds in some heavenly sphere: that do¢trine how- 
ever belongs to the disciples of Averroes, not to the 
master. Renan, Averroes et P Averroisme, p. 138, gives 
this explanation: Une humanité vivante et permanente, 
tel semble donc étre le sens de la théorie AYverroistique de 
Punité de Pintelle&. Limmortalité de Vintelle& adif [and 
of the potential intelle€t with it, on which Averroes 
chiefly insists] n'est ainsi autre chose que, la renaissance 
éternelle de P humanité, et la perpetuité de la civilisation. 
This interpretation derives support from Averroes’s 
comments on the De anima, Ill (pp. 149-151). 
Holding as he did the eternity of the world, he tells 
us there that the human race is eternal, and that 
some portion of the human race is always civilised,— 
positions set aside by our astronomy and geology, and 
at variance with the received anthropology. He says: 
“There must always be some philosopher amongst 
mankind.” I have some hesitation however in agree- 
ing with Renan’s explanation: because this position, 
which he attributes to Averroes, is clearly suicidal, 
and the Commentator was no fool. If no individual 
man had a head on his shoulders, the race would be 
headless. Averroes (see Chap. LX) does not seem to 
allow to the individual man, as man, any higher 
faculty than a faculty proper to the sentient soul: how 
can a race of such sentient beings constitute an intel- 
ligence? The intelligence of the race can only mean 
the intelligence of this man and of that, combining 
to form society. But it is difficult to form any rational 
conception of vods ywpiotds as Averroes understood 
it. If Renan’s interpretation be taken, then when 
Averroes speaks (De anima, III, p. 161) of the “‘aétive 
and potential intellect” as being “eternal substances,” 
we must understand him to call them eternal with the 
eternity of civilised mankind, an eternity which he 
positively asserts (De anima, p. 149). 

The main point of St Thomas’s attack upon the 
Commentator is his theory of the continuatio (ittisals 
the Arabic name, much used by the Arabian mystics), 
or point of contaét between the universal intelligence 
outside and the mind of the individual man. Aver- 
roes’s words are these (De anima, III, pp. 178, 148b, 
185b): “ The potential intelleét is not conjoined with 
us primarily and ordinarily: nay, it is not conjoined 
with us at all, except inasmuch as it is conjoined 
with the forms in our phantasy. . . . Since it has been 
shown that intelle¢t cannot be conjoined with all men 
so as to be multiplied as they are multiplied, it re- 
mains that the said intellect is conjoined with us by 
conjunction with our intellectual impressions which 
are conceptions in the phantasy, that is to say, through 
that part of those conceptions which exists in us and 
serves In a manner as a form. . . . Since the impres- 
sions of speculative intellect are conjoined with us by 
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the soul understands, to be separate in being from the body, and not to be the 
form of the body. But because this intelle€t would have no connexion with 
us, nor should we be able to understand by it unless it were somehow united 
with us, Averroes fixes upon a mode in which it is united with us, as he 
thinks, sufficiently. He says that an impression a¢tually made in the under- 
standing isa ‘form’ of the potential intellect, in the same way that an actually 
visible appearance, as such, is a ‘ form’ of the visual faculty; hence out of the 
potential intellect, and this form or impression actually made in the same, 
there results one being. With whatever being therefore this ‘form’ of the 
understanding is conjoined, the potential intellect is also conjoined with that 
being. But this ‘form’ is conjoined with us by means of the ‘ phantasm,’ or 
image in the phantasy, which image isa sort of subject receiving in itself that 
‘form’ of understanding. 

1. It is easy to see how frivolous and impossible all this construction is. 
For what has understanding is intelligent; and that of which an intelligible 
impression is united with the understanding, is understood. The fact that an 
intelligible impression, united with a (foreign) understanding, comes some- 
how to be in man, will not render man intelligent; it will merely make him 
understood by that separately subsisting intelligence. 

2. Besides, the impression actually in understanding is the form of the 
potential intellect, in the same way that the actual visible appearance is the 
form of the visual power, or eye. But the impression actually in understand- 
ing is to the phantasms as the actual visible appearance is to the coloured 
surface, which is outside the soul. This similitude is used by Averroes, as also 


by Aristotle. Therefore the supposed union of the potential intellect (by means | 
of the intelligible form) with the phantasm that is in us will resemble the 
union of the visual power with the colour that is in the stone. But this union | 
does not make the stone see, but be seen. Therefore the aforesaid union does | 
not make us understand, but be understood. But, plainly, it is properly and 


truly said that man understands: for we should not be investigating the nature 


forms of phantasy; and the aétive intellect in con- 


tasms .... but the said phantasm is not a form (or 
joined with those intellectual impressions; and the 


idea) of the potential intellect: an idea in the poten- 


intellect which takes cognisance of those impressions, 
that is to say, the potential intellect, is the same [as 
the active]: the necessary conclusion is that the active 
intellect is conjoined with us by the conjunction of 
those intellectual impressions.” See St Thomas, Summa 
Theol. 1, q. 75, artt. 1 and 2: where he explains 
Averroes thus: “’The Commentator says that this 
union is by means of the intellectual impression, 
which has a twofold residence, one in the potential 
intelleé [universal, eternal, independent of the indi- 
vidual], and another in the impressions of phantasy, 
which are in the bodily organs [of the individual; in 
his phantasy, or sensory memory, or in the is cogi- 
tatiya, an organic faculty allied to phantasy]. And thus, 
through this intellectual impression, the potential 
intelleét is continued and conjoined with the body of 
the individual man” (art. 1). St Thomas criticises 
this theory as follows (art. 2): ‘ So long as the intel- 
leé&t is one, however all other things are diversified 
which the intellect uses as instruments, in no way can 
Socrates and Plato be called other than one intelligent 
being... . I grant that if the phantasm, or impression 
in the phantasy, inasmuch as it is other and other in 
you and me, were a form (or idea) of the potential 
intelleét, then your intellectual aétivity and mine 
might be differentiated by the diversity of phan- 


tial intellect is obtained only by abstraétion from 
phantasms. If then there were but one intellect for 
all men, no diversities of phantasms in Ais man and 
that could ever cause a diversity of intelleétual aéti- 
vity between one man and another, as the Commen- 
tator pretends.” 

So far as the Averroistic Potential (and Aétive) 
Intelleét can be identified with the Zeitgeist, or 
Educated Opinion of the day, and adapted to Comte’s 
theory of progress, the reader will find some discus- 
sion of it in my Oxford and Cambridge Conferences, 
First Series, pp. 135 sq.; also Political and Moral 
Essays, p. 132, note. 

On De anima, III, the Commentator (p. 149) 
specifies three kinds of intelle€t: “‘ the potential intel- 
lect, the aéive intelledt, the acquired or made intellect: 
of these three, two are eternal, the active and the 
potential: the third is partly producible and perish- 
able, and partly eternal.” By the ‘ acquired intelleét’ 
he appears to mean the ‘ passive intellect’ of each 
individual, inasmuch as it is illumined by continuatio 
(ittisal) with the universal potential intellect. Does 
that mean the mind of the individual in so far as it 
comes abreast of the zeitgeist? If so, but I cannot 
feel sure of the conclusion, then Arabian mysticism 
ends in positivism. 
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of understanding were it not for the fact that we have understanding. The 
above mode of union then is insufficient. 

5. The intellect in the aét of understanding and the object as represented 
in understanding are one, as also the sense in the a¢t of sensation and the object 
as represented in sense. But the understanding as apt to understand and its 
object as open to representation in understanding are not one, as neither is 
sense, so far as it is apt to have sensation, one with its object, so far as that 
is open to be represented in sensation.* The impression made by the object, 
so far as it lies in images of the phantasy, is not any representation in the 
understanding. Only by undergoing a process of abstraction from such images 
does the impression became one with the intellect in the act of understanding. 
In like manner the impression of colour is actually felt in sense, not as it is 
in the stone, but as it is in the eye. Now, on the theory of Averroes, the 
intelligible form, or impression in the understanding, only comes to be con- 
joined with us by finding place in the images of our phantasy. Therefore it 
is not conjoined with us inasmuch as it is one with the potential intellect, 
being its form. Therefore it cannot be the medium whereby the potential 
intellect is conjoined with us: because, in so far as it is conjoined with the 
potential intellect, it is not conjoined with us; and in so far as it is conjoined 
with us, it is not conjoined with the potential intellect. 


CHAPTER LX-That Man is not a Member of the Human Species 
by possession of Passive IntelleG, but by possession of Potential 
Intellect 


VERROES endeavours to meet these arguments and to maintain the 

position aforesaid. He says Asseeing that man differs from dumb 

animals by what Aristotle calls the ‘ passive intellect,’ which is that 
‘cogitative power re Des ee ae .) proper to man, in place whereof other 
animals have a certain ‘estimative power’ (@stimativa). + The funétion of 
this ‘ cogitative power’ is to distinguish individual ideas and compare them 
with one another, as the intellect, which is separate and unmixed, compares 
and distinguishes between universal ideas. And because by this cogitative 
power, along with imagination and memory, phantasms, or impressions of 
phantasy, are prepared to receive the action of the ‘ active intellect,’ whereby 
they are made actual terms of understanding, therefore the aforesaid cogita- 
tive power is called by the names of ‘intelleét’ and ‘ reason.’[ Doctors say 
that it has its seat in the middle cell of the brain. According to the disposi- 
tion of this power one man differs from another in genius, and in other points 
of intelligence; and by the use and exercise of this power man acqutres the habit of 
knowledge. Hence the passive intellect ts the subject of the various habits of know- 
ledge. And this passive intelleét isin a child from the beginning; and by virtue 
of it he 1s a member of the human species before he actually understands anything. 
So far Averroes. The falsity and perverseness of his statements evidently 


appears. § 


* This aptness, openness, or potentiality, is pre- 
cisely what idealists ignore. They will have every- 
thing aétual. 

t The text reads vis cognoscitiva. But as it is called 
Aujus cogitativa virtutis in the very next line, I opine 
that wis cogitativa should be the reading. The < esti- 
mative power’ is that by which a dog knows its master 
as a particular objet. 

T It is called, as we have seen, ‘ passive intelleét’ 
and ‘ particular reason.’ 


§ Upon careful study of this chapter, :t appears 
that there is little in the above statement which St 
Thomas really disagrees with. He makes his own all 
the description of the ‘ passive intellect.’ Only the 
conclusion he finds fault with; and to mark what he 
holds objectionable, I have printed it in italics. 
Habits of knowledge he would place in the ‘ poten- 
tial intelleé&t.? The passive intelleé&t is and must be 
exercised in the acquirement of knowledge to prepare 
the materials: but it can do no more than prepare: 
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1. Vital activities stand to the soul as second a¢tualities to the first.* Now 
the first a€tuality is prior in time to the second in the same subject, as know- 
ledge is prior in time to learned speculation. In whatever being therefore there 
is found any vital activity, there must be some portion of soul standing to 
that activity as the first actuality to the second. But man has one activity 
proper to him above all other animals, namely that of understanding and 
reasoning. Therefore we must posit in man some proper specific principle, 
which shall be to the aét of understanding as the first actuality to the second. 
This principle cannot be the aforesaid ‘ passive intellect’: for the principle 
of the aforesaid a¢tivity must be ‘‘impassible and nowise implicated with the 
body,” as the Philosopher proves,t whereas evidently quite the contrary is 
the case with the passive intellect. Therefore that cognitive faculty called the 
‘passive intellect’ cannot possibly be the speciality that differentiates the 
human species from other animals. 

2. An incident of the sensitive part cannot constitute a being in a higher 
kind of life than that of the sensitive part, as an incident of the vegetative 
soul does not place a being in a higher kind of life than the vegetative life. 
But it is certain that phantasy and the faculties consequent thereon, as memory 
and the like, are incidents of the sensitive part.] Therefore by the aforesaid 
faculties, or by any one of them, an animal cannot be placed in any higher 
rank of life than that which goes with the sentient soul. But man is in a 
higher rank of life than that. Therefore the man does not live the life that 
is proper to him by virtue of the aforesaid ‘ cogitative faculty,’ or ‘ passive 
intellect.’ 

4. The ‘ potential intelleét’’ is proved not to be the a¢tualisation of any 
corporeal organ § from this consideration, that the said intellect takes cogni- 
sance of all sensible forms under a universal aspect.|| Therefore no faculty, 
the activity of which can reach to the universal aspects of all corporeal forms, 
can be the actualisation of any corporeal organ. But such a faculty is the will: 
for of all of the things that we understand we can have a will, at least of 
knowing them. And we also find acts of the will in the general: thus, as 
Aristotle says (Rhet. II, 4), we hate in general the whole race of robbers. 
The will then cannot be the actualisation of any bodily organ. But every 
portion of the soul is the actualisation of some bodily organ, except only the 
intelleét properly so called. The will therefore belongs to the intellectual part, 
as Aristotle says.** Now the will of man is not extrinsic to man, planted as 
it were in some separately subsisting intelligence, but is in the man himself: 
otherwise he would not be master of his own a¢ts, but would be worked by 
the will of a spirit other than himself: those appetitive, or conative, faculties 


the intellectual assimilation of those materials belongs 
to a higher power, to intellect proper. 

* In the Aristotelian terminology, the ‘ first a€tua- 
lity’ is the being in readiness to aét, the ‘ second 
actuality ’ is the being in a¢tion. A locomotive with 
steam up is in the ‘ first actuality ’: a locomotive on 
its way is in the ‘second a¢tuality.” We must secure 
the ‘ first actuality’ of science and skill, before we can 
exercise the ‘second actuality’ of a skilful scientific 
investigation, St Thomas quotes Aristotle, De anima, 
II, 1: “ This aétuality is understood in two senses: 
the first is represented by habitual knowledge, the 
second by the actual use of the understanding to mark 
a truth. Wherefore soul is defined, ‘ the first actuality 
of living body.’ ” 

t De anima, III, iv, 2, 4. 


{ The reference is to Aristotle, Of memory and 
recolleftion, 1, 9: ‘‘ It is clear to which of the several 
portions of soul memory belongs, that it belongs 
where phantasy belongs; and the ordinary objects of 
memory are the objects of phantasy, while objects 
of intelleét, which cannot be without phantasy, are 
incidental objeéts of memory.” —The vis cogitativa, or 
passive intellect, St Thomas refers to the same class’ 
as phantasy and memory. 

§ As sight is the actualisation, évreAdyeca, of the 
eye. 

ll e.g. ‘ brightness’ simply, and not merely ‘this 
brightness.’ 

{| e.g. the chemical components of the fixed 
stars. 

** De anima, III, ix, 5. 
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alone would remain in him, the activity whereof is conjoined with passion, 
to wit the irascible and concupiscible* in the sentient part of his being, as 
in other animals, which are rather acted upon than act. But this is impossible: 
it would be the undoing of all moral philosophy and all social and political 
science.t Therefore there must be in us a potential intellect to differentiate 
us from dumb animals: the passive intellect is not enough. 

6. A habit and the act proper to that habit both reside in the same faculty. 
But to view a thing intellectually, which is the aét proper to the habit of 
knowledge, cannot be an exercise of the faculty called ‘ passive intelleét,’ but 
must properly belong to the potential intellect: for the condition of any 
faculty exercising intelligence is that it should not be an actualisation of 
any corporeal organ. Therefore the habit of knowledge is not in the passive 
intellect, but in the potential intelleét. 

8. Habitual understanding, as our opponent acknowledges, is an effect of 
the ‘active intellect.’ But the effects of the active intellect are aétual repre- 
sentations in understanding, the proper recipient of which is the potential 
intellect, to which the active intellect stands related, as Aristotle says, ‘as art 
to material.” { Therefore the habitual understanding, which is the habit of 
knowledge, must be in the potential intelle¢t, not in the passive. 


CHAPTER LXI-That the aforesaid Tenet is contrary to the 
Mind of Aristotle 


RISTOTLE defines soul, “the first actuality of a natural, organic 
body, potentially alive”; and adds, “this definition applies universally 
to every soul.” Nor does he, as the aforesaid Averroes pretends, put 
forth this latter remark in a tentative way, as may be seen from the Greek 
copies and the translation of Boethius. Afterwards in the same chapter he 
adds that there are ‘‘certain parts of the soul separable,” and these are none 
other than the intellectual parts. The conclusion remains that the said parts 


are actualisations of the body.§ 


* Plato’s Oupds and émifvpia. Plato, curiously 
enough, makes no provision for the will, a neglect 
connected with his determinism. “Plato, following 
Socrates, is from first to last a thorough determinist: 
he always assumes that to know good is to do it: he 
never contemplates the case of a man looking away 
from the good that he knows, or failing to regard it 
steadily ” (Political and Moral Essays, 249, 250). 

t Destrufivum totius humane philosophie et politica 
considerationis. In St Thomas, considerare, consideratio, 
answers to Aristotle’s Pewpeiv, Oewpia.—The next two 
arguments are directed against Averroes’s saying, 
above quoted, that ‘the passive intellect is the sub- 
ject of the various habits of knowledge.” 

t De anima, Il, v, 1. 

§ St Thomas may have seen Greek MSS. of 
Aristotle in Italy, or at Paris, but I doubt if he 
could read them for himself. He is dependent on 
Latin translations, often bad ones. See an example in 
my Aquinas Ethicus, 1, p. 111. In his Opusculum de 
Unitate IntelleG@us, he mentions his having seen a 
thirteenth and fourteenth book of Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics, but declines further reference to them as 
being “‘not yet translated into our tongue.” St 
Thomas and the medieval architects had genius, the- 
fruits of which we still admire: but they had not at 
hand the manifold adminicula of the modern builder 
and the modern scholar. Nor was Averroes and the 


Arabian school any better off for Greek than St 
‘Thomas (Renan, p. 48). 

To this particular explanation of Aristotle how- 
ever the Commentator would have been at no loss 
for a reply. The Greek referred to is De anima, Il, 
i, 6, 8. Aristotle adds (n. 12), after saying that 
some parts of the soul are not separable from the 
body: “There is nothing to prevent some parts of 
the soul being separable from the body, because they 
are actualisations of nothing corporeal.” A conclusion 
seems to follow, the very opposite of that which St 
Thomas draws, and exactly what Averroes wishes, 
namely, that the intellectual part of the soul is not 
the actualisation, or form, of anything corporeal, but 
dwells apart from all body. In the above quoted 
Opusculum, De unitate intelletius contra Averroistas, 
which I take to be a later production, St Thomas 
recognises the force of this reply, and re-adjusts his 
position thus: “The intellect is a faculty of the soul, 
and the soul is the form of the body: but the power 
that is called intellect is not the aétualisation of any 
bodily organ, because the activity of the body has 
nothing in common with the activity of intellect.” 
IntelleGius est potentia anima, que est corporis forma, 
licet ipsa potentia, que est intellecus, non est alicujus 
organi aftus, quia nihil ipsius operationi communicat corpo- 
ris operatio (De unitate intelleéius, cap. iii). So also 
Chap. LXVIII, last paragraph, and in Chap. LXIX 
(already translated) the replies nn. 3, 4, p. 117. 
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2. Nor is this explanation inconsistent with Aristotle’s words subjoined: 
‘“‘ About the intellect and the speculative faculty the case is not yet clear: 
but it seems to be another kind of soul.” * He does not hereby mean to 
separate the intellect from the common definition of ‘soul,’ but from the 
peculiar natures of the other parts of soul: as one who says that fowls are 
a different sort of animal from land animals, does not take away from the fowl 
the common definition of ‘animal.’ Hence, to show in what respect he called 
it “another kind,” he adds: ‘‘And of this alone is there possibility of separa- 
tion, as of the everlasting from the perishable.” Nor is it the intention of 
Aristotle, as the Commentator aforesaid pretends, to say that it is not yet 
clear whether intelleét be soul at all, as it is clear of other and lower vital 
principles. For the old text has not, ‘‘ Nothing has been declared,” or “‘ Nothing 
has been said,” but ‘‘ Nothing is clear,” which is to be understood as referring 
to the peculiar properties of intellect, not to the general definition (of soul). 
But if, as the Commentator says, the word ‘soul’ is used not in the same 
sense of intelle¢t and other varieties, Aristotle would have first distinguished 
the ambiguity and then made his definition, as his manner is: otherwise his 
argument would rest on an ambiguity, an intolerable procedure in demonstra- 
tive sciences. 

3. Aristotle reckons ‘ intelleét’ among the ‘ faculties’ of the soul.} Also, 
in the passage last quoted, he names ‘the speculative faculty.’ Intellect there- 
fore is not outside the human soul, but is a faculty thereof. 

4. Also, when beginning to speak of the potential intelleét, he calls it 
a ‘part of the soul, saying: ‘‘ Concerning the part of the soul whereby the 
soul has knowledge and intellectual consciousness.” | 

5. And still more clearly by what follows, declaring the nature of the 
potential intellect: “I call intellect that whereby the soul thinks and under- 
stands”:§ in which it is manifestly shown that the intellect is something 
belonging to the human soul. 

The above tenet (of Averroes) therefore is contrary to the mind of 
Aristotle and contrary to the truth: hence it should be rejected as chimerical. || 


|| That Aristotle, in common with the plain man, 


In this later explanation St Thomas has the sup- 
held every man’s intelligence to be in him, of him, 


port of Averroes, who says (De anima, III, p. 149): 


‘‘But it has not been shown whether the body is 
perfected (or actualised) in the same way by all the 
powers of the soul; or whether there be some one of 
those powers whereby the body is not perfected 
(atualised, or informed).” I am persuaded that the 
retention of the paragraph as it stands in the text 
was due to an oversight on the part of the author. 
See note on p. 99. 

* De anima, Il, iv, 10 (cf. 8). 

t “Under the head of faculties we enumerate 
the vegetative, the appetitive, the sensory, the loco- 
motive, and the intellectual,” De anima, III, i, 1, 
(cf. §); to which we may add II, ii, 14: ‘* Soul is that 
whereby we are apt to live and sensibly perceive, and 
understand, in the first resort.” 

T wept Sé tov poplov rod tis Wuxiis, @ ywwoKe 
re} Yuxn Kalfppovet. De anima, III, iv, 1. 

Aéyw 5€ vodv @ Siavoctrar Kai troAapBave 


Wuxf. Ib. n. 4. 


and his, and not extrinsic to him, I think is evident 
from these citations. On the other hand, that Aris- 7 
totle did not take these separate human intelligences 
somehow to be effluxes of one great Intelligence, to — 
which they returned, and were re-united with it in 
death, is not so clear, We are at a loss to assign his ~ 
exact meaning in such passages as De anima, II, iii, 5; 
III, v, 3; and especially De gen. animal, I, iii, 10. 
Nelrerar S€ tov votv pdvov Oupabey érevorévar Kal 
Oeiov eivat pdvov (the conclusion remains, that intel- 
ligence alone comes in from without and is alone 
divine). Some pre-existence of the intelleétual soul 7 
seems necessary in the Aristotelian system, as Aris- 
totle nowhere recognises the notion of creation out 
of nothing, any more than Plato. He differs from 
Plato in being opposed to the transmigration of souls 
(De anima, I, iii, 26); and in his reticence upon a 
point upon which Plato was very explicit, the indi- 
viduality of separate souls after death. 
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CHAPTER LXII—Against the Opinion of Alexander concerning 
the Potential Intelle&t* 


PON consideration of these words of Aristotle, Alexander determined 

the potential intellect to be some power m us, that so the general 

definition of soul assigned by Aristotle might apply to it. But because 
he could not understand how any subsistent intelligence could be the form 
of a body, he supposed the aforesaid faculty of potential intellect not to be 
planted in any subsistent intelligence, but to be the result of some combina- 
tion of elements in the human body. Thus a definite mode of combination 
of the components of the human body puts a man in potentiality to receive 
the influence of the active intellect, which is ever in act, and according to 
him,T is a spiritual being subsisting apart, under which influence man becomes 
actually intelligent. But that in man whereby he is potentially intelligent is 
the potential intellect: hence it seemed to Alexander to follow that the potential 
intelleét in us arises from a definite combination of elements. But this state- 
ment appears on first inspection to be contrary to the words and argument 
of Aristotle. For Aristotle shows (De anima, III, iv, 2-4) that the potential 
intellect is unmingled with the body: but that could not be said of a faculty 
that was the result of a combination of bodily elements. To meet this diffi- 
culty Alexander says that the potential intellect is precisely the ‘ predisposition’ 
(pre@paratio, émrnSeérys) which exists in human nature to receive the influence 
of the active intellect; and that this ‘predisposition’ is not any definite 
sensible nature, nor is it mingled with the body, for it is a relation and order 
between one thing and another.] But this is in manifest disagreement with 
the mind of Aristotle, as the following reasons show: 

3. Aristotle assigns these characteristics to the potential intellect: to be 
impressed by the intelligible presentation, to receive intelligible impressions, 
to be in potentiality towards them (De amma, III, iv, 11, 12): all which 
things cannot be said of any ‘disposition,’ but only of the subjeét predis- 


* Alexander of Aphrodisias (there were three it is called maveria/is. But with Alexander the poten- 


towns of that name, one in Caria, one in Cilicia, and 
one in Thrace) expounded Aristotle at Athens, a.p. 
200. Among the Greek commentators on the Philo- 
sopher he holds the place that Averroes holds among 
the Mohammedans: hence his similar surname of 
6 é£nyy7ns (the commentator). Averroes, while con- 
tinually wrangling with Alexander, especially on the 
nature of the potential intellect, speaks of him with 
great regard. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
the schools of Northern Italy were filled with eager 
disputants, Alexandrists and Averroists. St Thomas in 
his later Opusculum de unitate intelleftus denies that 
Alexander held the view which he here ascribes to 
him: he says that it was falsely imputed to him by 
Averroes. Be that as it may, the opinion at present 
standing for confutation comes to this. The ‘ potential 
intelleét,’ to all intents and purposes, is identified 
with what Averroes, and St Thomas with him, calls 
the ‘ passive intelleét,’ described in the opening of 
Chap. LX, which ‘intellect’ is admitted on all hands 
to be in man, not extrinsic to him. 

There is a good account of Alexander in a Dis- 
sertation by Augustus Elfes, published at Bonn 
(Straus) in 1887, entitled Aristotelis doftrina de mente 
humana, pars prima, Alexandri Aphrodisiensis et Joannis 
Philoponi commentationes. Alexander calls the potential 
intelle€t tAcKds, as in the Latin versions of Averroes 


tial intelleét is a bodily (organic) faculty: in faét it is 
silently confounded with the vots ra@nrixds of Aris- 
totle; whereas in Averroes, St TThomas,and (we may 
add) in Aristotle himself, it is a spiritual faculty. 
This is the great mistake of Alexander. He says, 
émurnoeotys Tis €aTiv 6 YALKOS Vous, Eorkws mivaxldt 
aypapy,—in this agreeing with Aristotle, De anima, 
III, iv, 12: who says the potential intellect, to begin 
with, is like “a notebook in which nothing is a€tually 
written.” The word émirydevdrys appears in St Tho- 
mas as praparatio (predisposition). ‘To meet Aristotle’s 
saying that the potential intelle@t is ama6hs (unim- 
pressed by material things), Alexander distinguishes 
between the predisposition of the tablet to be written 
on, and the ¢ad/et itself: the tad/et, he says, is impressed 
and changed, but not the predisposition. This looks like 
quibbling. Alexander made the ‘active intellect’ one 
for all men; and even identified it with God. 

On the other hand, G. Rodier, Aristote, Traité 
de lame (Leroux, Paris, 1900), vol. II, pp. 457, 
460, has a clear statement and able defence of 
Alexander’s notion of éairndeudrys. 

t+ And also according to Avicenna,—Chap. 
LXXIV. 

t That is to say, between the human organism 
and the (extrinsic) ‘ active intelledt,’ the a¢tion of 
which imprints the universal idea. 
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posed. It is therefore contrary to the mind of Aristotle, that the mere ‘ pre- 
disposition’ should be the potential intellect.* 

4. An effeét cannot stand higher above the material order than its cause. 
But every cognitive faculty, as such, belongs to the immaterial order. There- 
fore it is impossible for any cognitive faculty to be caused by a combination 
of elements. But the potential intelleét is the supreme cognitive faculty in us: 
therefore it is not caused by a combination of elements. 

6. No bodily organ can possibly have a share in the act of understanding. 
But that aét is attributed to the soul, or to the man: for we say that the soul 
understands, or the man through the soul. Therefore there must be in man 
some principle independent of the body, to be the principle of such an act. 
But any predisposition, which is the result of a combination of elements, 
manifestly depends on the body. Therefore no such predisposition can be a 
principle like the potential intellect, whereby the soul judges and understands. 

But if it is said that the principle of the aforesaid operation in us is the 
intellectual impression actually made by the active intellect, this does not 
seem to suffice: because when man comes to have actual intellectual cognition 
from having had such cognition potentially, he needs to understand not merely 
by some intelligible impression a¢tualising his understanding, but likewise by 
some intellectual faculty as the principle of such activity. Besides, an impres- 
sion is not in actual understanding except so far as it is purified from particular 
and material being. But this cannot happen so long as it remains in any mate- 
rial faculty, that is to say, in any faculty either caused by material principles 
or actualising a material organ. Therefore there must be posited in us some 
immaterial intellectual faculty, and that is the potential intellect. 


CHAPTER LXIV-Thaz the Soul is not a Harmonyt 


HE maintainers of this view did not mean that the soul is a harmony 

of sounds, but a harmony of contrary elements, whereof they saw 

living bodies to be composed. The view is rejected for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. You may find such a harmony in any body, even a mere chemical com- 
pound (corpus mixtum). A harmony cannot move the body, or govern it, or 
resist the passions, as neither can a temperament. Also a harmony, and a 
temperament also, admits of degrees. All which considerations go to show 
that the soul is neither harmony nor temperament. [{ 

2. The notion of harmony rather befits qualities of the body than the soul: 
thus health is a harmony of humours; strength, of muscles and bones; beauty, 
of limb and colour. But it is impossible to assign any components, the har- 
mony of which would make sense, or intellect, or other appurtenances of 
the soul. 

3. Harmony may mean either the composition itself or the principle of 
composition. Now the soul is not a composition, because then every part 
of the soul would be composed of certain parts of the body, an arrangement 
which cannot be made out. In like manner the soul is not the principle of 
composition, because to different parts of the body there are different prin- 
ciples of composition, or proportions of elements, which would require the 


__™ So argues Averroes against Alexander (Averroes {In Chap. LXIII an opinion, attributed to 
in Aristot. De anima, p. 159, ed. Venct. 1574). Galen the physician, is rejected, that the soul is the 
t This doétrine, the first crude form of material- temperament (complexio), as ‘ sanguine,’ ‘ bilious,’ or 


ism, is refuted by Plato, Phaedo, 88b, c, 93, 94; the like. 
Aristotle, De anima, I, iv, 1-7. 
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several parts of the body to have so many several souls,—one soul for bone, 
one for flesh, one for sinew; which is evidently not the case. 


CHAPTER LXV-That the Soul is not a Body 


IVING beings are composed of matter and form,—of a body, and of 
a soul which makes them actually alive. One of these components must 
be the form, and the other the matter. But a body cannot be a form, 
because a body is not in another as in its matter and subject. Therefore the 
soul must be the form: therefore it is not a body.* 
5. The aét of understanding cannot be the act of anything corporeal. But 
it is an act of the soul. Therefore the intellectual soul at least is not a body. 
It is easy to solve the arguments whereby some have endeavoured to prove 
that the soul isa body. They point such fa¢ts as these, that the son resembles 
the father even in the accidents of his soul, being generated from the father 
by severance of bodily substance; and that the soul suffers with the body; and 
is separated from the body, separation supposing previous bodily contact. 
Against these instances we observe that bodily temperament is a sort of pre- 
disposing cause of affections of the soul: that the soul suffers with the body 
only accidentally, as being the form of the body: also that the soul is sepa- 
rated from the body, not as touching from touched, but as form from matter; 
although there is a certain contact possible between an incorporeal being and 
the body, as has been shown above (Chap. LVI). 
Many have been moved to this position by their belief that what is not 
a material body has no existence, being unable to transcend the imagination, 
which deals only with material bodies. Hence this opinion is proposed in the 
person of the unwise: The breath of our nostrils is smoke, and reason a spark in 


the beating of the heart (Wisdom ii, 2). 
CHAPTER LXVI-—Against those who suppose Intellect and Sense 


to be the same 


ENSE is found in all animals, but animals other than man have no 

intellect: which is proved by this, that they do not work, like intellec- 

tual agents, in diverse and opposite ways, but just as nature moves them 
to fixed and uniform specific activities, as every swallow builds its nest in the 
same way. 

2. Sense is cognisant only of singulars, but intellect is cognisant of uni- 
versals. 

3. Sensory knowledge extends only to bodily things, but intellect takes. 
cognisance of things incorporeal, as wisdom, truth, and the relations between . 
objects. 

4. No sense has reflex knowledge of itself and its own activity: the sight 
does not see itself, nor see that it sees. But intellect is cognisant of itself, and 
knows that it understands.T 


¥ 6 


We need not enquire whether soul and body 
are one, as we do not raise that question about the 
wax and the impression which it bears, nor generally 
about the matter of each thing and that whereof it is 
the matter” (Aristotle, De anima, II, i, 7). 

t A fifth argument is alleged from Aristotle, De 
anima, III, iv, 6, which comes to this:—-A sensory 
organ is damaged by meeting with its object in a high 
degree: vivid light is seen, and crashing sounds are 
heard, but to the damage of eye and ear; whereas a 


highly intelleétual object,—Aristotelian psychology, 
for example,—-if understood at all, is understood to 
the improvement of the understanding; the under- 
standing, as such, not working through any bodily 
organ. 

St Thomas however is far from confining dumb 
animals to mere sensation. He allows them sense- 
memory, phantasy, a sort of judgement called vis 
aestimativa (notes pp. 122, 125), and a certain power of 


self-determination (Chap. XLVIII, n. 2). He de- 
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CHAPTER LXVII- Against those who maintain that the Potential 
Intelleét is the Phantasy * 
HANTASY is found in other animals besides man, the proof of which 


is that, as objects of sense recede from sense, these animals still shun or 
pursue them. But intelleét is not in them, as no work of intelligence 
appears in their conduct. 

2. Phantasy is only of things corporeal and singular; but intellect, of things 
universal and incorporeal.T 

4. Intelligence is not the actualisation of any bodily organ. But phantasy 
has a fixed bodily organ.] 

Hence it is said: Who teacheth us above the beasts of the earth, and above the 
fowls of the air instructeth us (Job xxxv, 11): whereby we are given to under- 
stand that there is in man a certain cognitive power, above the sense and 
fancy that are in other animals. 


CHAPTER LXVUI-How a Subsistent Intelligence may be the 
Form of a Body 


F a subsistent intelligence is not united with a body merely as its mover, 
as Plato thought (Chap. LVII); nor is conjoined with it merely through 
phantasms, as Averroes said (Chap. LX); nor is the intellect, whereby 
man understands, a predisposition in human nature, as Alexander said (Chap. 
LXII); nor a temperament, as Galen (Chap. LXIII); nor a harmony, as 
Empedocles (Chap. LXIV); nor a body, nor sense, nor phantasy (Chapp. 
LXV-LXVII); it remains that the human soul is a subsistent intelligence, 
united with the body as its form: which may be thus made manifest. 
There are two requisites for one thing to be the substantial form of an- 
other. One requisite is that the form be the principle of substantial being to 
that whereof it is the form: I do not mean the effecive, but the forma/ prin- 
ciple, whereby a thing is and is denominated ‘ being.’§ The second requisite 
is that the form and matter should unite in one ‘being’; namely, in that 
being wherein the substance so composed subsists. There is no such union of 
the effective principle with that to which it gives being.|| A subsistent intel- 
ligence, as shown in Chap. LVI, is not hindered by the fact that it is sub- 
sistent from communicating its being to matter, and becoming the formal 
principle of the said matter. There is no difficulty in the identification of the 
being, in virtue of which the compound subsists, with the form itself of the 


nies in them intelle¢t, free will, the powers of form- 


} Namely, the very same bodily parts which were 
ing general concepts and determining their own 


implicated in the original sensible impression, or im- 


judgements, and the immortality of their souls. 

* Averroes, and after him St Thomas (II Sent. 
d. 17, q. 2, a. 1), attributes this opinion to Avem- 
pace (Ibn-Badja), a Moorish philosopher at Seville 
and Granada in the early twelfth century. As making 
the potential intellect a corporeal faculty, the opinion 
is redolent of Alexander, and is rejeéted by Averroes. 

t We may, nay, we always do, take a universal 
view of a corporeal thing, as ‘camel,’ ‘ steam-engine.’ 
It is a capital error in philosophy to make all uni- 
versals abstract ideas. All concrete things are univer- 
salised in the mind. 


pressions, which phantasy now reproduces. This is 
well brought out by Bain in his Senses and Intelle. 

§ If a man is, let us say, a Master of Arts, the 
Jormal principle, whereby he is such, is the degree 
itself; the efficient principle is the authority of the 
University which conferred the degree; while the 
man, on whom it is conferred, is the matter. This 
form is not substantial, but accidental: the man would 
be a man without it. But without his soul he would 
not be a man. 

|| Jones, M.A., does not bear about him the autho- 
rity of his University. A son has net the life of his 
father, but a similar life. 
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said compound, since the compound is only through the form, and neither 
subsists apart.* 

It may be objected that a subsistent intelligence cannot communicate its 
being to a material body in such a way that there shall be one being of the 
subsistent intelligence and the material body: for things of different kinds 
have different modes of being, and nobler is the being of the nobler substance. 
This objeétion would be in point, if that being were said to belong to that 
material thing in the same way in which it belongs to that subsistent intel- 
ligence. But it is not so: for that being belongs to that material body as toa 
recipient subject raised to a higher state; while it belongs to that subsistent 
intelligence as to its principle and by congruence of its own nature. 

In this way a wonderful chain of beings is revealed to our study. The 
lowest member of the higher genus is always found to border close upon 
the highest member of the lower genus. Thus some of the lowest members 
of the genus of animals attain to little beyond the life of plants, certain shell- 
fish for instance, which are motionless, have only the sense of touch, and are 
attached to the ground like plants. Hence Dionysius says: ‘‘ Divine wisdom 
has joined the ends of the higher to the beginnings of the lower.” t Thus in 
the genus of bodies we find the human body, composed of elements equally 
tempered, attaining to the lowest member of the class above it, that is, to the 
human soul, which holds the lowest rank in the class of subsistent intelli- 
gences. Hence the human soul is said to be on the horizon and boundary line 
between things corporeal and incorporeal, inasmuch as it is an incorporeal 
substance and at the same time the form of a body. 

Above other forms there is found a form, likened to the supramundane 
substances in point of understanding, and competent to an activity which is 
accomplished without any bodily organ at all; and this is the intellectual soul: 
for the act of understanding is not done through any bodily organ. Hence the 
intellectual soul cannot be totally encompassed by matter, or immersed in it, 
as other material forms are: this is shown by its intellectual a€tivity, wherein 
bodily matter has no share. The fact however that the very act of under- 
standing in the human soul needs certain powers that work through bodily 
organs, namely, phantasy and sense, is a clear proof that the said soul is natu- 
rally united to the body to make up the human species. f 


*Let the compound be Fones graduate. The 
compound subsists in the state and condition of a 
graduate: that state and condition is the being of the 
compound. But the degree itself is identical with the 
state and condition of a graduate. Yones graduate 
exists, as such, only through the degree. The degree 
has no subsistence away from Fones graduate, nor 
Jones graduate away from the degree. 

+t This is a static view of a series of gradations, as 
it were, crystallised, showing no indication of that 
vital progress from the highest of the lower genus to 
the lowest of the higher, which is the idea of evolu- 
tion, true or false. This static view, which is also that 
of Aristotle, has been termed “evolution in co- 
existence,” not in succession. 

t “A man’s intelle€tual knowledge stands to his 
sensory knowledge as a sculptor chiselling an image 
out of marble stands to the workmen who bring the 
marble from the quarry. As the sculptor cannot 
exercise his art on the marble unless the workmen 
bring it from the quarry, so a man’s intellect can 
form no ideas of sensible things unless it has presented 
to it through the external and internal senses sensible 
images of the same. But as the sculptor alone im- 


presses in the marble brought him the idea of some- 
thing conceived in his mind, so with his intelleé 
alone does man form intelleCtual cognitions,”—i.e. 
universal concepts (Bédder, Psycholgia, pp. 94, 95, 
translated), The intellect then (which must include 
the rational appetite, the will) is a free faculty, inor- 
ganic; ywpiords at least in this sense, that it does not 
actualise any body organ, as sight actualises the eye: 
which led Aristotle to say that “were the eye an 
animal, sight would be its soul” (De anima, II, i, 9), 
as being its évreAdyeca, or form. But, it may be ob- 
jected, from this it appears that vods, or the intelli- 
gent soul, is not the form of the body. St Thomas 
would meet this grave objection by laying down, as 
he does (Sum. Theol., I, q. 77, a. 1), his distinétion be- 
tween the faculties and the essence (or substance) of 
the soul. The soul, he would say, is one substance, 
with faculties vegetative, sentient, and intelligent: it 
is the form of the body in respect of these vegetative 
and sentient faculties, and consequently in respect ot 
the substance to which those faculties are attached, 
consequently also in respect even of the intelligent 
faculties, which are attached to the same substance of 
the soul. For this distinétion of faculty and substance 
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CHAPTER LXIX—Solution of the Arguments alleged to show that 
a Subsistent Intelligence cannot be united with a Body as the 
Form of that Body* 


HE arguments wherewith Averroes endeavours to establish his 
opinion do not prove that the subsistent intelligence is not united 
with the body as the form of the same. 

1. The words of Aristotle about the potential intellect, that it 1s “‘1m- 
passible, unmixed, and separate,” | do not necessitate the admission that the 
intellectual substance is not united with the body as its form, giving it being. 
They are sufficiently verified by saying that the intellectual faculty, which 
Aristotle calls the ‘speculative faculty, [ is not the a€tualisation of any organ, 
as exercising its activity through that organ. 

2. Supposing the substance of the soul to be united in being with the 
body as the form of the body, while still the intellect is not the actualisation 
of any organ, it does not follow that intellect falls under the law of physical 
determination, as do sensible and material things: for we do not suppose in- 
tellect to be a harmony, or function (ratio, yéd0s) of any organ, as Aristotle 
says that sense is.§ 

3. That Aristotle in saying that the intellect is ‘ unmingled,’ or ‘separate,’ 
does not intend to exclude it from being a part, or faculty, of the soul, which 
soul is the form of the whole body, is evident from this passage, where he is 
arguing against those who said that there were different parts of the soul in 
different parts of the body:—“ If the whole soul keeps together the body as 
a whole, it is fitting that each part of the soul should keep together some 
part of the body: but this looks like an impossibility: for it is difficult even 
to imagine what part of the body the intellect shall keep together, 


or how.” || 
see Bédder, Psychologia, pp. 314, 315. The medieval 


mystics, as Thaulerus and Blosius, made much of this 
“substance of the soul’ (fundus anime, they called it), 
as distinét from the faculties: in this fundus anima, 
they declared, God dwells by grace as in His sanc- 
tuary, even when he is not actually thought of. It is 
the fashion now to rail at ‘ faculty psychology,’ to 
scout the idea of ‘ substance,’ to deny all ‘ potential 
being,’ to allow of nothing but present aCtuality. 
Whoever is of that way of thinking, and takes up the 
Aristotelian idea of vote ywpuorde, need not be sur- 
prised to find himself carried further from St Thomas 
than Averroes and Alexander, even to the setting 
aside of the individual man altogether. 

* The first part of this chapter has been already 
translated along with Chap. LVI. What now follow 
are answers to the arguments of Averroes in Chap. 
LIX. 

t ywpiorde Kal dpryne Kal arabyc (De anima, III, 
v, 2), words generally understood of the a¢tive intel- 
leét, but by Averroes applied to the potential. How- 
ever in III, iv, 2, 3, the potential intelleét is called 
amabéc and apcy7. 

J rept 8¢ rod vot Kal TH¢ Oewpyrixne Suvapews. 
De anima, Il, i, 10. 

§ Somewhat obscurely in De anima, I, xii, 2, 3. 


|| De anima, I, v, 29, where Aristotle seems to 
assume that intellect is a part, udpiov, of the soul. 
Averroes however might have replied that it is a mere 
argumentum ad hominem against Plato, who did sup- 
pose so. In n. 25 however Aristotle says clearly, ro 
ywookew THe Wuxiic oti, K.7.A., Which see. But Aris- 
totle is so careless a writer, so regardless of his own 
injunétions and definitions, that the minute analysis 
of his language, far from settling a point, may be 
positively misleading. In reading him you have often 
to think, not so much of what he says, as of what on 
his own showing he should say. 

When St Thomas teaches that the soul is the 
form of the body by its substance, but not by the 
faculty of intelligence, he supposes a real distinétion 
between the soul and its faculties, a distinétion not 
admitted by the earlier scholastics, sometimes called 
‘Augustinians.’ In his ruling that the intelligence has 
no corporeal organ, one naturally thinks of the brain. 
But the brain, in the Aristotelian system, had quite 
another funétion; it a¢ted as a refrigerator to cool 
down the vital heat of the body. See the curious 
chapter, De partibus animalium, U1, 7. St Thomas 
however assigned to the brain some share in sensory 
processes: see ‘De potentiis anima, cap. iv, quoted in 


Dr Maher’s Psychology, pp. 568-9, ed. 4. 
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CHAPTER LXXIII-That the Potential Intelle& 1s not One and the 
Same in all Men 


ENCE it is plainly shown that there is not one and the same poten- 
tial intellect, belonging to all men who are and who shall be and 
who have been, as Averroes pretends.* 
e4. 1. It has been shown that the substance of the intelle¢ét is united with 
the human body and is its form (Chap. LVII). But it is impossible for there 


* See Chap. LXXVI. Alexander, Avicenna, and 
Averroes, are all at one against St Thomas, in affirm- 
ing the one universal intelleét. Thus Averroes writes 
(in Aristot., De anima, III, v): “ We agree with Alex- 
ander in his mode of explaining the active intelleét; 
and differ from him as to the nature of the potential 
intellect.’ If Alexander and Avicenna do not expressly 
affirm the oneness and universality of the potential 
intellect, the reason is, because they thought it enough 
to affirm the universality of the ‘ative intellect’; and 
did not so clearly as Averroes and St Thomas (see 
Chap. LX) mark off from the spiritual ‘ potential in- 
telleét’ the organic and perishable ‘ passive intelleét’ 
(6 dé rabnrixds vote pOapréc. De anima, III, v, 3). 

In this dispute about the one universal intellect 
these two questions should be kept distinét:— 

A. Do Alexander, Avicenna, and Averroes, or 
does Aquinas, speak the true mind of Aristotle? 

B. In point of psychological faét, is the truth 
with St Thomas or with his three opponents? 

A, On the former question I observe that there 
is no complete and coherent account of vode in 
Aristotle, so that any commentator who will give 
such a complete account is obliged to overshoot his 
author. The question then comes to this: On which 
side is Aristotle’s meaning eked out with least violence 
to what he attually says? My opinion is that St 
Thomas is the better Aristotelian in speaking of the 
human soul in this world, and Averroes in speaking 
of the soul in the next world. I think that Aristotle 
would have admitted that the intelle€tual soul is in 
the body, and is individually multiplied in the bodies 
of individual men. Averroes’s theory of the continuatio 
(istisal), or union of the individual passive intelleét 
with the universal potential intelle€t, is to me far- 
fetched, inconsistent with the sound sense of Aris- 
totle, a remnant of Moorish mysticism (although 
Averroes himself was no mystic) rather than a deve- 
lopment of Greek philosophy. But coming to the 
existence of the intellectual soul after death, I fear 
that the following words of Averroes declare the 
mind of Aristotle more faithfully than St Thomas’s 
doétrine of the permanence of as many separate souls 
as there have been bodies. “‘ Of all things the soul is 
most like light; and as light is divided by the division 
of illuminated bodies, and then becomes one when 
the bodies are taken away, such is the state of souls 
in their relation with their bodies” (“Destru@io de- 
strudtionum, disp. 1, p. 21, ed. 1574). See note p. 128. 

B. For a Catholic, the second question is settled 
by the decree of the fifth Council of Lateran under 
Leo X in 1§13 against the Averroists of the age: 
“The soul is immortal, and individually multipliable, 
and multiplied according to the multitude of the 
bodies into which it is infused.” No Catholic can 
deny the immortality of the individual soul, or hold 
any view subversive of individual responsibility, as 
though saint and sinner alike were automata, ad- 
ministered by an intelligence and will foreign to 


themselves. The one really Universal Intelleét is that 
of God; and the Divine Mind works upon our mortal 
minds, not formally, as a constituent of them, but 
efficiently, as guiding them, while respecting their 
native liberty. In his work, De anime beatitudine, 
cap. li, Averroes says very justly that the ‘ active in- 
tellect’ is so called, not merely in an efficient, but in 
a formal sense. “‘ The active intelleét is a cause in re- 
gard of the potential intellect not only by way of 
efficiency and movement, but also by way of final 
perfection, that is, by way of form and consummation” 
(p. 151). It would then be pantheism, which even 
Averroes avoids, to make God the ‘ active intellect’ 
of the world, in the Aristotelian sense. But God is 
the efficiently illuminating intellect of all other intel- 
leéts. The modus operandi whereby God aéts upon the 
minds of mortal men, whether indire€tly through 
sensible objects, or in any more direét way, is an in- 
teresting and comparatively unexplored region of 
psychology. The intelleétual is allowed on all hands 
to be the universal; and the universal is our natural 
avenue to the divine. ‘ Material forms,” says Aver- 
roes, “‘ when abstracted in the soul from their matters, 
become science and understanding; and understand- 
ing is nothing else than forms abstracted from matter, 

. nothing else than a comprehension of things 
understood, .... nothing else than a comprehen- 
sion of the order of the world” (Destructio destruc- 
tionum, disp. 6, p. 86). He goes on to show how 
intelleét is impeded and retarded by having to study 
these forms in matter. 

Mental experience, a witness too little heard in 
this discussion, reveals to us this fact, that the more 
absorbed we are in intellectual occupation, the 
more forgetful we are of ourselves. Aristotle places 
happiness in contemplation; and contemplation is 
a process of being universalised and de-individualised. 
The a6 of our animal organism, our bodily needs 
and apprehensions, drive us back upon ourselves. 
Happiness puts us out of ourselves: misery is a pain- 
ful consciousness of self. Some such painful isolation 
in the next world, some state in which the soul is 
driven in upon itself, excluded from the universal 
truth and universal good, and as it were crushed 
within its own individuality, may be the penal con- 
sequence of selfishness and sin. 

Phantastic and objectionable on many points as 
Averroes is, there is a world of thought in Averroism; 
and his great opponent St Thomas owes not a little 
to the Commentator. Renan indeed goes the length of 
saying: Albert (Albertus Magnus) doit tout a Avicenne; 
Saint Thomas, comine philosophe, presque tout a Averroes 
(Averroes et ? Averroisme, p. 236). 

The reader may consult Roger Bede Vaughan’s 
St Thomas of Aquin (Longmans, 1871), vol. I, pp. 300, 
301, for Averroes’s doétrine of the passive and attive 
intellect; and vol. II, pp. 799-809, for an analysis of 
St Thomas’s Opusculum de unitate intellefus. 
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to be one form otherwise than of one matter. Therefore there is not one 
intellect for all men. 

A. 2 and 3.* It is not possible for a dog’s soul to enter a wolf’s body, or 
a man’s soul any other body than the body of a man. But the same propor- 
tion that holds between a man’s soul and a man’s body, holds between the 
soul of ¢izs man and the body of this man. It is impossible therefore for the soul 
of ¢7s man to enter any other body than the body of ¢4zs man. But it is by 
the soul of ¢41s man that ¢4zs man understands. Therefore there is not one 
and the same intelleét of t41s man and of that. 

A. 4, A thing has being from that source from whence it has unity: for 
one and deimg are inseparable. But everything has being by its own form. 
Therefore the unity of the thing follows the unity of the form. It is impos- 
sible therefore for there to be one form of different individual men. But the 
form of any individual man is his intellectual soul. It is impossible therefore 
for there to be one intelleét of all men. 

But if it is said that the sentient soul of ¢Azs man is other than the 
sentient soul of ¢4at, and so far forth the two are not one man, though 
there be one intellect of both, such explanation cannot stand. For the proper 
activity of every being follows upon and is indicative of its species. But as 
the proper activity of an animal is to feel, so the proper activity of a man is 
to understand. As any given individual is an animal in that he has feeling, 
so is he a man by virtue of the faculty whereby he understands. But the 
faculty whereby the soul understands, or the man through the soul, is 
the potential intellect. This individual then is a man by the potential 
intellect. If then ¢4zs man has another sentient soul than another man, but 
not another potential intellect, but one and the same, it follows that they are 
two animals, but not two men. 

B. To these arguments the Commentator replies by saying that the 
potential intellect is conjoined with us through its own form, namely, 
through an intelligible impression, one subject of which [is the said poten- 
tial intellect, and one subject again] is the phantasm existing in us, which 
differs in different men; and thus the potential intellect is multiplied in 
different men, not by reason of its substance, but by reason of its form. 

The nullity of this reply appears by what has been shown above (Chap. 
LIX), that it would be impossible for any man to have understanding, if this 
were the only way in which the potential intelle¢t were conjoined with us. 
But suppose that the aforesaid conjunction (continuatio) were sufficient to 
render man intelligent, still the said answer does not solve the arguments 
already alleged. 

B. 1. According to the above exposition, nothing belonging to intelleét 
will remain multiplied as men are multiplied except only the phantasm, or 
impression in phantasy; and this very phantasm will not be multiplied as it is 
actually understood, because, as so understood, it is in the potential intellect, 
and has undergone abstraction of material conditions under the operation of 
the active intellect; whereas the phantasm, as a potential term of intelligence, 
does not transcend the grade of the sentient soul. 

B. 2. Still the objection holds, that t4zs man will not be differentiated 


* St Thomas argues upon this passage, De anima, itself in any body: whereas it seems proper that 
I, ili. 26: “They try to describe to us the qualities every body should have its own species and form. It 
of the soul, but add no further details as to the body is as though they said that the carpenter’s art got 
which is to receive it, as though it were possible, as into the bagpipes: for as art uses its instruments, so 
the Pythagorean fables have it, for any soul to array _ the soul has to use the body.” 
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from ¢hat except by the sentient soul; and the awkward consequence follows 
that ¢47s man and ¢éat together do not make a plurality of men. 

B. 3. Nothing attains its species by what it is potentially, but by what 
it is actually.* But the impression in phantasy, as multiplied in ¢A4zs man and 
that, has only a potentially intelligible being. Therefore that impression, as 
so multiplied, does not put any given individual in the species of ‘intelligent 
animal,’ which is the definition of ‘man.’ Thus it remains true that the 
specific ratio of ‘man’ is not multiplied in individual men. 

B. 4. It is the first and not the second perfectiont that gives the species 
to every living thing. But the impression in phantasy is a second perfection; 
and therefore not from that multiplied impression has man his species. 

B. 6. That which puts a man in the species of man must be something 
abiding in the same individual as long as he remains: otherwise the individual 
would not be always of one and the same species, but now of one species and 
now of another. But the impressions of phantasy do not remain always the 
same in the same man; but new impressions come, and previous impressions 
perish. Therefore the individual man does not attain his species by any such 
impression: nor is it anything in the phantasy that conjoins him with the 
formal principle of his species, which is the potential intellect. 

C. But if it is said that the individual does not receive his species by the 
phantasms themselves, but by the faculties in which the phantasms are, 
namely, the phantasy, the memory, and the zs cogitatya which is proper to 
man, and which in the De anima, III, v, Aristotle calls the ‘passive intellect, | 
the same awkward consequences still follow. 

C. 1. Since the ‘vis cogitatrva operates only upon particulars, the impressions 
of which it puts apart and puts together;§ and further, since it has a bodily 
organ through which it a¢ts,|| it does not transcend the rank of the sentient 
soul. But in virtue of his sentient soul, as such, man is not a man, but an 
animal. It still therefore remains true that the element, supposed to be multi- 
plied in us, belongs to man only in his animal capacity. 

C. 2. The cogitative faculty, since it a¢ts through an organ, is not the 
faculty whereby we understand. But the principle whereby we understand is 
the principle whereby man is man. Therefore no individual is man by virtue 
of the cogitative faculty: nor does man by that faculty essentially differ from 
dumb animals, as the Commentator pretends. 

C. 3. The cogitative faculty is united to the potential intellect, the prin- 
ciple of human intelligence, only by its a¢tion of preparing phantasms for 
the active intellect to render them actual terms of intelligence and perfections 
of the potential intellect. But this preliminary activity of the cogitative 


* How then is the human embryo man? The 
question is irrelevant for this reason: every species 
contains imperfect individuals, but they are not types 
of the species: the type is the perfection of the species, 
the standard to which various individuals variously 
attain. The point under discussion here is the proper 
type of the human species. 

+ That is to say, what the thing can do, not what 
it does; the power, not the act. See note, p. 126. 

t This is what Averroes is represented as saying 
in Chap. LX, which see for explanations. E¢ intelligit 
Aristoteles per intelleftum passibilem ipsam Yvirtutem cogi- 
tativam is Averroes’s comment on the raOyrixdg vode 
pOapric of De anima, II, v, 3. Alexander had taken 
the zaOyrixdc votc to be the potential intellect. St 
Thomas is Averroist on this point. 

§ The putting apart leads up to denial, and the 


putting together to affirmation: but affirmation and 
negation are not sentient but intelligent acts. Remain- 
ing in the sentient order, the wis cogitativa seems to 
associate and dissociate rather than to affirm and deny. 

| “The middle cell of the head,” according to 
Averroes in Chap. LX. If any one will have it that 
the grey matter of the brain is the organ even of 
intelligence itself, the scholastic reply is: ‘ Of intelli- 
gence as needing the concurrence of phantasms, yes: 
of intelligence pure and simple, exactly the vote 
xwptordc, no.’ The difficulty remains, that precisely 
over the most abstraét thinking, where the thinker 
does his utmost to dispense with phantasms, does the 
grey matter of the brain get most exhausted. Perhaps 
the effort to dispense with phantasms does violence 
to the phantasy, and thereby consumes the tissue 
which ministers to that sentient faculty. 
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faculty does not always remain the same in us. Therefore it cannot be the 
means whereby man is conjoined with the specific principle of the human 
species, or made a member of that species. 

C. 4. If the potential intelleét of ¢4is and that man were numerically one 
and the same, the aét of understanding would be one and the same in both, 
which is an impossibility. 

D. But if it is said that the aét of understanding is multiplied according 
to the diversity of impressions in phantasy, that supposition cannot stand. 

D. 3. For the potential intelleét understands a man, not as ¢4zs individual 
man, but as man simply, according to the specific essence of the race. But 
this specific essence remains one, however much impressions in phantasy are 
multiplied, whether in the same man or in different men. Therefore no 
multiplication of phantasms can be the cause of multiplication of the act of 
understanding in the potential intellect, considering the same species; and 
thus we shall still have numerically one aétion in different men. 

D. 4. The proper subject in which the habit of knowledge resides is the 
potential intelleét. But an accident, so long as it remains specifically one, is 
multiplied only by coming to reside in different subjects. If then the potential 
intellect is one in all men, any habit of knowledge specifically the same, say, 
the habit of grammar, must be numerically the same in all men, which is 
unthinkable. 

E. But to this they say that the subject of the habit of knowledge is not 
the potential intellect, but the passive intellect and the cogitative faculty 
(Chap. LX): which it cannot be. 

E. 1. For, as Aristotle shows in the Efhics (II, i), like aéts engender like 
habits; and like habits reproduce like aéts. Now by the a¢ts of the potential 
intellect there comes to be the habit of knowledge in us; and we are com- 
petent for the same acts by possession of the habit of knowledge. Therefore — 
the habit of knowledge is in the potential intellect, not in the passive. 

E. 2. Scientific knowledge is of demonstrated conclusions; and demon- 
strated conclusions, like their premises, are universal truths.* Science there- 
fore is in that faculty which takes cognisance of universals. But the passive 
intellect is not cognisant of universals, but of particular notions. 

F. The error of placing the habit of scientific knowledge in the passive 
intellect seems to have arisen from the observation that men are found more 
or less apt for the study of science according to the several dispositions of 
the cogitative faculty and the phantasy. 

F, 1. But this aptitude depends on those faculties only as remote condi- 
tions: so it also depends on the complexion of the body, as Aristotle says 
that men of delicate touch and soft flesh are clever.t But the proximate 
principle of the act of speculative understanding is the habit of scientific 
knowledge: for this habit must perfect the power of understanding to act 
readily at will, as other habits perfect the powers in which they are. 

F, 2. The dispositions of the cogitative faculty and the phantasy regard the 
object: they regard the phantasm, which is prepared by the efficiency of these 
faculties readily to become a term of actual understanding under the aétion 
of the active intellect. But habits do not condition objects: they condition 
faculties. Thus conditions that take the edge off terrors { are not the habit 


* We should say, much to the same purpose, between cleverness and stupidity; and that man is the 


that science deals with uniformities of nature. cleverest of animals because he is most sensitive to 
t De anima, II, ix, 4, where we further read that touch. 
delicacy or obtuseness of touch makes the difference } e.g., anesthetics. 
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of fortitude: fortitude is a disposition of the conative part of the soul to 
meet terrors. Hence it appears that the habit of knowledge is not in the 
passive but in the potential intellect. 

F. 3. If the potential intelleét of all men is one, we must suppose that 
the potential intellect has always existed, if men have always existed, as 
Averroists suppose; and much more the ac¢tive intellect, because agent is 
more honourable than patient, as Aristotle says (De anima, III, v).* But if 
the agent is eternal, and the recipient eternal, the contents received must be 
eternal also. Therefore the intellectual impressions have been from eternity 
in the potential intellect: therefore it will be impossible for it to receive 
afresh any new intellectual impressions. But the only use of sense and phantasy 
in the process of understanding is that intellectual impressions may be 
gathered from them. At this rate then neither sense nor phantasy will be 
needed for understanding; and we come back to the opinion of Plato, that 
we do not acquire knowledge by the senses, but are merely roused by them 
to remember what we knew before.T 

G. But to this the Commentator replies that intelle¢tual presentations 
reside in a twofold subject: in one subject, from which they have everlasting 
being, namely, the potential intellect; in another subject, from which they 
have a recurring new existence, namely, the phantasm, or impression in 
phantasy. He illustrates this by the comparison of a sight-presentation, which 
has also a twofold subject, the one subject being the thing outside the soul, 
the other the visual faculty. But this answer cannot stand. 

G. 1. For it is impossible that the action and perfection of the eternal 
should depend on anything temporal. But phantasms are temporal things, 
continually springing up afresh in us from the experience of the senses. 
Therefore the intellectual impressions, whereby the potential intellect is 
actuated and brought to activity, cannot possibly depend on phantasms in 


the way that visual impressions depend on things outside the soul.] 
G. 2. Nothing receives what it has already got. But before any sensory 
experience of mine or yous there were intellectual impressions in the 


* Averroes expressly makes all and each of these 
suppositions. 

t The tentative conclusions of the Meno, 82-86, 
and the poetry of the Phedrus, passed into aphorisms 
among the later Platonists. See Jowett’s Dialogues of 
Plato, Il, pp. 13-19, ed. 3. Later Platonists, we may 
say, were more Platonic than Plato. But it remains 
a leading line of difference between Plato and Aris- 
totle, that Plato never gave due recognition, as 
Aristotle did, to the value of sense experience in 
the genesis of science and philosophy. 

St Thomas’s argument here is this, that if the 
human mind is eternal and one, then human know- 
ledge is eternal and one: whence it follows that, 
when the individual seems to be learning by the 
, experience of his senses, he is really only recognising 
\what is in his mind already. 

T It is supposed (ad hominem) that the potential 
intellect is eternal.—Yet somehow the argument here 
seems to miss the point. The Commentator never 
said that the presentations in the eternal potential 
intelle€t depended on the phantasms of any indi- 
vidual. He never likened those presentations to the 
individual’s fleeting visual impressions of things: but 
he likened the presentations in the eternal intellect 
to things, and the phantasms of the individual to his 
visual impressions of things. 

Averroes contended that ‘forms,’ or aspects of 


things, exist in two ways, in both eternally: (a) 
materially, in sensible things, the world being eternal, 
in which sensible things these forms are potentially 
intelligible, being abstraéted thence by intellect: 
(b) intelleftually, in the eternal intellect, which is at 
once potential and ative. He added that the same 
forms had an intelle€tual existence in a third way, 
namely, a temporal existence in the mind of this 
and that individual, which mind is ‘ continued,’ or 
‘conjoined’ for a time with the eternal intellect: 
this asserted ‘continuation’ of the temporal with the 
eternal is the theme of contention between Averroes 
and St Thomas. 

St Thomas might refit his argument (as indeed 
he does presently) by demanding how intellectual 
presentations come to be in this supposed one eternal 
intelle€t, whether by abstraction from previous phan- 
tasms or not. To say that the potential intellect had 
impressions independent of previous phantasms, would 
put the Commentator in flat contradiction with 
Aristotle; e.g., De anima, III, vii, 3, 4: “To the 
intelle€tual soul phantasms are as sense-perceptions: 
wherefore the soul never understands without a 
phantasm.” On the other hand, if phantasms are 
presupposed, there must have been phantasms also 
from eternity: how otherwise could an eternal mind 
depend on phantasms for all its content? 
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potential intellect: for the generations before us could not have understood, 
had not the potential intellect been reduced to act by intellectual impressions. 
Nor can it be said that those impressions, formerly received in the potential 
intellect, have ceased to be: because the potential intellect not only receives, 
but keeps what it receives: hence it is called the “place of ideas.”* Therefore, 
on this showing, no impressions from our phantasms are received in the 
potential intellect. 

G. 6 and 7. If the potential intellect receives no intellectual impressions 
from the phantasms that are in us, because it has already received them from 
the phantasms of those who were before us, then for the like reason we 
must say that it receives impressions from the phantasms of no generation 
of men, whom another generation has preceded. But every generation has 
been preceded by some previous generation, if the world and human society 
is eternal, as Averroists suppose. Therefore the potential intellect never receives 
any impressions from phantasms; and from this it seems to follow that the 
potential intellect has no need of phantasms to understand. But we (mos) 
understand by the potential intellect. Therefore neither shall we need sense 
and phantasm for our understanding: which is manifestly false and contrary 
to the opinion of Aristotle.t 

For the potential intellect, like every other substance, operates according 
to the mode of its nature. Now according to its nature it is the form of the 
body. Hence it understands immaterial things, but views them in some 
material medium; as is shown by the fact that in teaching universal truths 
particular examples are alleged, in which what is said may be seen. There- 
fore the need which the potential intellect has of the phantasm before 
receiving the intellectual impression is different from that which it has after 
the impression has been received. Before reception, it needs the phantasm to 
gather from it the intellectual impression, so that the phantasm then stands 
to the potential intellect as an object which moves it. But after receiving the 
impression, of which the phantasm is the vehicle, it needs the phantasm as 
an instrument or basis of the impression received. Thus by command of the 
intellect there is formed in the phantasy a phantasm answering to such and 
such an intellectual impression; and in this phantasm the intellectual 
impression shines forth as an exemplar in the thing exemplified, or as in 
an image. | 

G. 8. If the potential intellect is one for all men and eternal, by this time 
there must have been received in it the intellectual impressions of all things 
that have been known by any men whatsoever. Then, as every one of us 
understands by the potential intellect,—nay, as the act of understanding in 
each is the act of that potential intellect understanding,—every one of us 
must understand all that has been understood by any other men whatsoever. 

H. To this the Commentator replies that we do not understand by the 
potential intellect except in so far as it is conjoined with us through the 
impressions in our phantasy, and that these phantasms are not the same nor 


* «¢ And they say well who call the soul the place 
of ideas, except that not the whole soul, but only the 
intellectual soul is such; nor are the ideas in actuality, 
but in potentiality ” (De anima, III, iv, 5). 

t “Whenever the mind intellectually considers 
a thing, it must simultaneously consider some phan- 
tasm.” De anima, III, viii, 5. 

1 This latter process, in which the phantasm is 
called up at the beck of the already informed intel- 
lect, is what Wordsworth calls “ imagination,’”’—and 


the faculty of accomplishing this process is the faculty 
of “‘imagination,” a faculty intelleétual rather than 
one of sense, because it means intellect leading and 
phantasy serving. ‘Therefore the Aristotelian gavracia 
(described in De anima, III, iii, 9 sq.), called by St 
Thomas imaginatio, 1 have chosen to render by the 
old word phantasy. It is a faculty of the sentient 
nature, and therefore not imagination in the Words- 
worthian sense. The word fancy has other meanings, 
inappropriate in this connexion, 
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similar amongst all men. And this answer seems to be in accordance with 
the doctrine that has gone before: for, apart from any affirmation of the 
unity of the potential intellect, it is true that we do not understand those 
things, the impressions whereof are in the potential intellect, unless the 
appropriate phantasms are at hand. But that this answer does not altogether 
escape the difficulty, may be thus shown. 

When the potential intellect has been actualised by the reception of an 
intellectual impression, it is competent to act of itself: hence we see that, 
once we have got the knowledge of a thing, it is in our power to consider it 
' again when we wish: nor are we at a loss for lack of phantasms, because it is 
in our power to form phantasms suitable to the consideration which we wish, 
unless there happens to be some impediment on the part of the organ, as in 
persons out of their mind or in a comatose state. But if in the potential intellect 
there are intellectual impressions of all branches of knowledge,—as we must say, 
if that intellect is one and eternal,—then the necessity of phantasms for the 
potential intelle¢t will be the same as in his case who already has knowledge, 
and wishes to study and consider some point of that knowledge, for that also 
he could not do without phantasms.* Since then every man understands by 
the potential intellect, so far as it is reduced to act by intellectual impressions, 
so every man should be able on this theory to regard, whenever he would, 
all the known points of all sciences: which is manifestly false, for at that 
rate no one would need a teacher. Therefore the potential intellect is not 
one and eternal. 


CHAPTER LXXIV-Of the Opinion of Avicenna, who supposed 
IntelleGtual Forms not to be preserved in the Potential Intellect 


HE above arguments (against Averroes) seem to be obviated by the 

theory of Avicenna. He says that intellectual impressions do not 

remain in the potential intellect except just so long as they are being 
actually understood.{ And this he endeavours to prove from the fact that 
forms are actually apprehended so long as they remain in the faculty that 
apprehends them: thus in the aét of perception both sense and intelleét 
become identified with their objects:§ hence it seems that whenever sense or 
intellect is united with its object, as having taken its form, aétual apprehension, 
sensible or intellectual, occurs. But the faculties which preserve forms while 
not actually apprehended, he says, are not the faculties that apprehend those 
forms, but storehouses (¢hesauros) attached to the said apprehensive faculties. 
Thus phantasy is the storehouse of forms apprehended by sense; and memory, 
according to him, is the storehouse of notions apprehended independently 
of sensation, as when the sheep apprehends the hostility of the wolf.|| The 
capacity of these faculties for storing up forms not actually apprehended, 
comes from their having certain bodily organs in which the forms are 
received, such reception following close upon the (first) apprehension; and 


* He cannot study without phantasms, but he 
has the command of the requisite phantasms, and 
brings them up at his will. Thus whoever knows the 
history of the reign of Elizabeth, can impress into 
his service phantasms of the Queen and her Court. 
Given the knowledge, the phantasms will come when 
called for. 

t+ Which is tantamount to supposing that there 
is no intellectual memory, but a series of recurring 
inspirations from without. See Summa, 1, q. 79, 
art. 6. 

Tt On the duration of these impressions see Father 
Bidder, Psychologia, p. 162. 


§ Inasmuch as the object is represented in sense 
and intelleét by a sensible or intelligible form. 

|| These notions, though independent of sensa- 
tion, are not intelleftual: they are formed by that 
faculty which Avicenna calls ‘judgement,’ and St 
Thomas wis estimativa. See p. 125. 

{| Receptione propingua apprehensioni, M. VAbbé 
Ecalle in his French translation (Vivés, Paris, 1854) 
has d’une manicre qui est une disposition prochaine a 
Vapprehension proprement dite. He takes the form to 
be in the storehouse of phantasy or memory before it 
is in the intelle€tual faculty. I take it to be first seized 
by the apprehensive faculty, then consigned to the 
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thereby the apprehensive faculty, turning to these storehouses, apprehends 
in act. But it is acknowledged that the potential intellect is an apprehensive 
faculty, and has no bodily organ: hence Avicenna concludes that it is 
impossible for intellectual impressions to be preserved in the potential 
intellect except so long as it is actually understanding. Therefore, one of 
three things: either (1) these intelleCtual impressions must be preserved in 
some bodily organ, or faculty having a bodily organ: or (2) they must be 
self-existent intelligible forms, to which our potential intellect stands in the 
relation of a mirror to the objeéts mirrored: or (3) whenever the potential 
intellect understands, these intellectual impressions must flow into it afresh 
from some separate agent. The first of these three suppositions is impossible: 
because forms existing in faculties that use bodily organs are only potentially 
intelligible.* The second supposition is the opinion of Plato, which Aristotle 
rejects. Hence Avicenna concludes that, whenever we actually understand, 
there flow into our potential intellect intellectual impressions from the active 
intelle¢t, which he assumes to be an intelligence subsisting apart. If any one 
objects against him that then there is no difference between a man when he 
first learns, and when he wishes to review and study again something which 
he has learnt before, he replies that to learn and con over again what we 
know is nothing else than to acquire a perfe¢t habit of uniting ourselves with 
the (extrinsic) active intelligence, so as to receive therefrom the intellectual 
form; and therefore, before we come to reflect on and use our knowledge, 
there is in man a bare potentiality of such reception, but reflection on our 
knowledge is like potentiality reduced to act. And this view seems consonant 
with what Aristotle teaches, that memory is not in the intellectual but in 
the sensitive part of the soul.t So it seems that the preservation of intellectual 
impressions does not belong to the intellectual part of the soul.{ But on 


storehouse, from whence it is brought out again and 
re-apprehended at will. So I understand the words 
that follow, of revival, not of first apprehension. 

For a loan of this translation, the only transla- 
tion that I have seen, I am indebted to the kindness 
of the Reverend James Bredin, late Professor of 
Chemistry at Oscott College. 

* Understand,—‘and have never yet come to be 
actually understood, and therefore are not revivable 
as ideas in intelligence.’ 

t “Memory is incidentally of what is under- 
stood, but ordinarily of what is primarily perceived 
by sense. Wherefore it is found in sundry other 
animals besides men:—-whereas, if it were one of 
the intelleCtual parts, not many animals would have 
any memory, perhaps even no mortal would have any” 
(Aristotle, De memoria, I, i, 7). 

t Avicenna’s theory tends to make the aétive 
intellect from without supply the potential intelleé 
with intelligible forms: in which case phantasms 
cease to be necessary as a previous condition for the 
acquisition of intellectual ideas; and the arguments 
in the last chapter, which suppose such necessity of 
phantasms, fall to the ground. Averroes supposed one 
universal intellect of all men, at once potential and 
active: he left the individual, merely as such, nothing 
higher than the sentient powers. Avicenna denied to 
the individual the aétive intellect, and supposed one 
universal active intellect for all mankind. The poten- 
tial intelleét is reduced by his theory to a momentary 
impressibility. 

Avicenna (Abu Ali Ibn-Sina), a native of Persia, 
lived a.p. 980-1037. Like Averroes, he was physician 
and philosopher. I quote from The Psychology of Ibn- 


Sina translated by J. M. Macdonald, M.A., Beyruth, 
1884. Four faculties are distinguished by Avicenna, 
all of them belonging to the sentient part of the soul, 
none of them to the imée/ligent part. They are called 
“conceptual faculty,” “imagination,” ‘judgement,” 
“memory.” 

I. Conceptual faculty. “There is nothing in the 
conceptual faculty besides the true forms derived 
from sense” (p. 28). This seems to correspond to 
what St Thomas calls virtus apprehensiva sensibilis, the 
faculty of sense percepticn. 

II. Imagination. “In animals there is a faculty 
which compounds whatever forms have been col- 
lected in the common sense, and distinguishes be- 
tween them, and differentiates them, without the 
disappearance of the forms from common sense; and 
this faculty is named imagination” (p. 28). “The 
imaginative faculty performs its actions without per- 
ceiving that things are according to its imaginings” 
(p. 28). “The imaginative faculty may imagine 
things other than that which the judgement considers 
desirable” (p. 29). If we might assume that this 
‘imagination’ is purely reproductive of sense phan- 
tasms, it would answer to the ‘phantasy’ (imaginatio) 
which St Thomas ascribes to Avicenna. 

III. Judgement. “Then in animals there is a 
faculty which decides decisively upon a thing, whether 
it is this or not. And by it the animal flies from that 
which is to be guarded against, and seeks that which 
is desirable. This faculty is called the judging and 
the supposing faculty” (pp. 28, 29). It is not difficult 
to recognise here that highest faculty of animal 
nature, called in other animals vis estimativa, in man 


vis cogitativa (Chap. LX). 
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careful consideration this theory will be found ultimately to differ little or 
nothing from the theory of Plato. Plato supposed forms of intellect to be 
separately existing substances, whence knowledge flowed in upon our souls: 
Avicenna supposes one separate substance, the active intellect, to be the 
source when knowledge flows in upon our souls. Now it makes no matter 
for the acquirement of knowledge whether our knowledge is caused by one 
separate substance or by several. Either way it will follow that our knowledge 
is not caused by sensible things: the contrary of which conclusion appears 
from the fact that any one wanting in any one sense is wanting in acquain- 
tance with the sensible objects of which that sense takes cognisance. 

1. It is a novelty to say that the potential intellect, viewing the im- 
pressions made by singular things in the phantasy, is lit up by the light of 
the active intellect to know the universal; and that the action of the lower 
faculties, phantasy, memory, and cogitative faculty, fit and prepare the soul 
to receive the emanation of the active intellect. This, I say, is novel and 
strange doctrine: for we see that our soul is better disposed to receive 
impressions from intelligences subsisting apart, the further it is removed 
from bodily and sensible things: the higher is attained by receding from the 
lower. It is not therefore likely that any regarding of bodily phantasms 
should dispose our soul to receive the influence of an intelligence subsisting 
apart. Plato made a better study of the basis of his position: for he supposed 
that sensible appearances do not dispose the soul to receive the influence of 
separately subsisting forms, but merely rouse the intellect to consider know- 
ledge that has been already caused in it by an external principle: for he 
supposed that from the beginning knowledge of all things intellectually 
knowable was caused in our souls by separately existing forms, or ideas: 
hence learning, he said, was nothing else than recollecting.* 


IV. Memory. “Then there is in animals a faculty 
which preserves the meaning of that which the facul- 
ties have conceived, e.g., that the wolf is an enemy.” 
It is a store-house of judgements rather than of sense 
perceptions: for “the senses do not perceive the 
enmity of the wolf, or the love of the child”: only 
the vis estimatipa perceives that, “‘then it treasures 
them up in this faculty.” It is not a store-house of 
fancies, as the “imagination” is: for “this faculty 
does not picture anything which the judgement does 
not approve. This faculty does not declare anything 
to be true, but preserves what something’else declares to 
be true. And this faculty is called the preserving and 
remembering faculty” (p. 29). All this answers exaCtly 
to the account of “memory” which St Thomas 
attributes to Avicenna. 

We come now to the main argument of this 
chapter, which is Avicenna’s belief in the ‘a¢tive 
intellect’ as a separate intelligence, working causa- 
tively upon the mind of man, and generating therein 
universal concepts, such concepts not being stored in 
the human mind for future use, but directly created 
afresh for every recurrence of them, by the action of 
this extrinsic intelligence. Against this doctrine of 
Avicenna, Averroes writes explicitly (De anime 
beatitudine, cap. ill, p. 151): Intellefus agens non tan- 
tum est causa in intellecétu materiali [sc. possibili] per 
viam effictentis et motoris, sed per viam ultime perfectionis, 
hoc est, per iam forme et finis. (See note, p. 135.) 
Averroes united the active and the potential intellect, 
and made both eternal: Avicenna and Alexander 
made the active intellect alone eternal. Avicenna’s 
theory of the universal active intellect is thus given 
in his own quaint words.—“ The proving of the 


existence of an intellectual essence, distinct from 
bodies, standing in the relation of light to sight, and 
in the place of a fountain: and the proving that, 
when human souls separate from bodies, they unite 
with this essence”? (Title of Section x, p. 40). 
Speaking of the belief in mathematical axioms, he 
says: “It must be either by the use of sense and 
experiment, or by divine continuous overflow.... 
overflow continuous with the rational soul, and the 
rational soul continuous with it... . This overflow, 
which is continuous with the soul, is an intellectual 
essence, not a body, not in a body: it stands by 
itself, holding the relation to the intellectual soul of 
light to sight” (pp. 40, 41). “The soul remains 
after death ever immortal, joined on to this noble 
essence, which is universal intelligence” (p. 42). 

In Avicenna, as in Averroes, one recognises in 
the doctrine of ittisal, however misdirected, that 
craving for some connexion of man’s intelligence 
with a spirit above his own, which a dana/ materialism 
or positivism labours to extirpate, making man highest 
of beings and (perforce) self-sufficient. That craving 
is the root of mysticism; and in the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, with its corollaries of grace and sacra- 
ments, it has become the animating principle of 
Christianity. 

* Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh from afar: 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 
(Wordsworth’s Ode, Intimations of Immortality 
Jrom RecolleEions of Early Childhood.) 
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3. Intellectual knowledge is more perfect than sensory. If therefore in 
sensory knowledge there is some power of preserving apprehensions, much 
more will this be the case in intellectual knowledge. 

6. This opinion is contrary to the mind of Aristotle, who says that the 
potential intellect is “‘the place of ideas”: which is tantamount to saying 
that it is a ‘“‘storehouse” of intellectual impressions, to use Avicenna’s 
own phrase. 

The arguments to the contrary are easily solved. For the potential 
intellect is perfectly actuated about intellectual impressions when it is actually 
considering them: when it is not actually considering them, it is not per- 
fectly actuated about them, but is in a condition intermediate between 
potentiality and actuality.* As for memory, that is located in the sentient 
part of the soul, because the objects of memory fall under a definite time: 
for there is no memory but of the past; and therefore, since there is no 
abstraction of its object from individualising conditions, memory does not 
belong to the intellectual side of our nature, which deals with universals. 
This however does not bar the potential intellect’s preservation of intellectual 
impressions, which are abstracted from all particular conditions. 


CHAPTER LXXV—-Confutation of the Arguments which seem to 
prove the Unity of the Potential Intelleét 


RG. 1. Apparently, every form that is specifically one and numerically 

multiplied, is individualised by its matter: for things specifically one 

and numerically many agree in form, and are distinguished according 
to matter. If then the potential intellect is multiplied according to number 
in different men, while it remains one in species, it must be multiplied in 
this and that man by matter,—by the matter which is that man’s body the 
form of which it is supposed to be. But every form, individualised by 
matter which it actuates, is a material form: for the being of everything 
must depend on that on which its individuation depends: for as general 
constituents are of the essence of the species, so individualising constituents 
are of the essence of this individual. It follows therefore that the potential 
intellect is a material form, and consequently that it does not receive any- 
thing, nor do anything, except through a bodily organ: which is contrary to 
the nature of the potential intelle¢t. 

Reply. We confess that the potential intellect is specifically one in different 
men, and many according to number,—waiving the point that the consti- 
tuents of man are not put into genus and species for what they are in 
themselves, but for what they are as constituents of the whole. Still it does 
not follow that the potential intellect is a material form, dependent for its 
being on the body. For as it is specifically proper to the human soul to be 
united to a certain species of body, so any individual soul differs from any 
other individual soul, in number only, inasmuch as it is referable to numerically 
another body. Thus then human souls,—and consequently the potential 
intellect, which is a faculty of the human soul,—are individualised according 
to bodies, not that the individuation is caused by the bodies.t 


* So St Thomas rightly explains, éo7i prev dpoiws t Cf. Bodder, Psychologia Rationalis, pp. 381-383. 
kal rére dvvaper Tws, ov pjy dpoiws Kal mply pabety No two human bodies are perfeétly alike, and no 
% evpeiv (De anima, III, iv, 7). When you know a__ two individual men: but it remains a question for 
thing, though you are not thinking of it, your mind the curious to consider whether the individual 
is not quite so much in potentiality over that thing peculiarities that distinguish man from man are all 
as when you have it still to learn. due to bodily conformation merely, or whether there 
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Arg. 2. If the potential intellect were different in ¢/4zs man and ‘hat, the 
impression understood would have to be numerically different in ¢4zs man, 
while remaining one in species: for since the proper subject of impressions 
actually understood is the potential intellect, when that intellect is multiplied 
there must be a corresponding multiplication of intellectual impressions 
according to the number of different individuals. But the only impressions or 
forms which are the same in species and different in number, are individual 
forms, which cannot be intellectual forms, because objects of intelleét are 
universal, not particular. It is impossible therefore for the potential intellect 
to be multiplied in different individual men.* 

Rep/y. This second argument fails from neglecting to distinguish between 
that whereby (quo) we understand, and that which (quod) we understand. The 
impression received in the potential intellect is not to be taken for that which 
is understood. For as all arts and sciences have for their object-matter things 
which are understood, it would follow that the subject-matter of all sciences 
was impressions on the potential intellect: which is manifestly false, for no 
science has anything to say to such mental impressions except psychology 
and metaphysics: though it is true that through those mental impressions 
there is known the whole content of all the sciences.t Therefore, in the 
process of understanding, the intellectual impression received in the potential 
intellect is that whereby we understand, as the impression of colour in the 
eye is not that wich is seen, but that whereby we see. On the other hand, 
that which is understood is the nature (ratio) of things existing outside the 
soul, as also it is things existing outside the soul that are seen with the bodily 
sight: for to this end were arts and sciences invented, that things might be 
known in their natures (waturis). 

Still it does not follow that, if sciences are of universal truths, universals 
should subsist by themselves outside the soul, as Plato supposed. For though 
for the truth of knowledge it is necessary that the knowledge should answer 
to the thing, still it is not necessary that the mode of the knowledge and the 
mode of the thing should be the same: for properties that are united in 
the thing are sometimes known separately. Thus one and the same thing is 
white and sweet: still sight takes cognisance only of the whiteness, and taste 
only of the sweetness. Thus again intellect understands a line drawn in 
sensible matter apart from that sensible matter, though it might understand 
it also along with the sensible matter.{ This difference arises according to 
_the diversity of intellectual impressions received in the intellect, which some- 
times are the likeness of quantity only, sometimes of a sensible quantitative 
substance. In like manner also, though the nature of genus and species never 
exists except in concrete individuals, still the intellect understands the nature 
of genus and species without understanding the individualising elements; and 
this is the meaning of understanding universals. And so these two positions 
are reconciled, that universals have no subsistence outside the soul; and yet 
that the intellect, understanding universals, understands things which are 
outside the soul. 

The fact of the intellect understanding the nature of genus and species 


are soul-peculiarities also, a peculiar soul being from 
the first created and infused into a correspondingly 
peculiar body. St Thomas seems to favour the second 
alternative. See Chap. LXXXI, reply to arg. 2, with 


note. 


* The argument is this, and it has its weight in- 


modern speculation: ‘The intellect that grasps uni- 
versals, should itself be universal.’ 

t The distinétion here drawn between quod and 
guo founds the standing reply of Scholasticism to 
Idealism. 

t You may take either.a geometer’s or an artist’s 
view of the lines of a building. 
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stripped of its individualising elements, arises from the condition of the 
intellectual impression received in understanding, which impression is 
rendered immaterial * by the aétive intellect, inasmuch as it is abstracted 
from matter and materialising conditions whereby a thing is individualised. 
And therefore the sentient faculties can take no cognisance of universals, 
since they cannot receive an immaterial form, seeing that they receive always 
in a bodily organ. 

It is not therefore necessary that the intelleCtual impression of ¢iis and 
that intelligence should be numerically one: for it would follow thereupon 
that the act of understanding in them both was also numerically one, since 
activity follows form, which is the principle of species: but it 1s necessary, 
to the end that one object should be understood by both minds, that there 
should be a like impression of one and the same object in them both. And 
this is possible enough, although the intellectual impressions differ in number: 
for there is no difficulty in having different images of one thing; hence the 
contingency of one man being seen by several persons.t There is nothing 
inconsistent then with the universalising knowledge of the understanding in 
their being different intellectual impressions in different minds. Nor need it 
ensue, because these intellectual impressions are many in number and the same 
in species, that they are not actual but only potential terms of understanding, 
as is the case with other individual things. Mere individuality is not incon- 
sistent with intelligibility: for we must admit the potential and active intellects 
themselves, if we may suppose the two to subsist apart, united to no body, 
but subsistent by themselves, to be individual beings and still intelligible. 
What zs inconsistent with intelligibility is materiality: as is shown by this 
consideration, that for the forms of material things to become actually intel- 
ligible, abstraction has to be made from the particular matter in which they 
are lodged;] and therefore in cases in which individuation is due to particular 
matter involving particular dimensions,§ the things so individualised are not 
actually intelligible. But where individuation is not due to matter, such indi- 
vidual things may without difficulty be actually intelligible. Now intellectual 
impressions, like all other forms, are individualised by their subject, which is 
the potential intellect; and since the potential intellect is not material, it does 
not stand in the way of the actual intelligibility of the impressions indivi- 


dualised by it. 


But though we have said that the 


*<Tmmaterial’ means ‘stripped of individual 
particularities.’ It does not quite mean ‘abstraét’: for 
you might ‘immaterialise,’ or ‘ universalise,’ let us 
say, the whole of Nelson’s monument, so far as con- 
tour and structure go. It is not true, as associationists 
have taught, that the sight of a house ordinarily 
brings up to my consciousness impressions of similar 
buildings which I have seen: all that I am conscious 
of is the image of this house now before me: but in 
considering it as a house I consider it apart from the 
thisness; and so doing I am said to ‘purify it of 
material,’ i.e., particular ‘conditions.’ This explains 
what St Thomas says presently, “‘ what is inconsis- 
tent with intelligibility, is materiality.” You cannot 
understand ‘ house’ in such a way that your intelli- 
gence is limited to this house now before you, so 
that, if you happened to encounter another, you 
would not know what it was. To understand. is #0 


take for a type. 


intelle¢tual impression, received in the 


t+ Or being simultaneously photographed by 
several photographers. 

{ Thus uneducated people, bound up in their 
domestic surroundings, often show inability to under- 
stand, because they cannot conceive of qualities apart 
from the familiar objects in which they see them: 
e.g., ‘weight’ to them means tbeir heaviest piece of 
furniture, ‘learning’ is their parson, etc. This is 
amusingly illustrated in Plato’s Hippias Major. 

§ Individuatio fit per hanc materiam signatam, For 
materia signata see B. I, Chap. LXIII, p. 45, note. 
The doétrine that matter is the principle of indivi- 
duation is one of the most intricate in the scholastic 
system, and cannot be entered upon here. 

Things ‘not aétually intelligible’ nevertheless 
are potentially intelligible: 1.e., they lend themselves 
to a process of de-particularising under the attive 
intelleét; and so as universals become actual terms of 
intelleét. This is explained at length in Chap. 
LXXVII. 
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potential intellect, is not that which is understood, but that whereby we 
understand, still it remains true that by reflection the intellect understands 
itself and its own intellectual act and the impression whereby it understands. 
Its own intellectual act it understands in two ways,—in one way, in parti- 
cular, for it understands that it is now understanding; in another way, in 
eneral, inasmuch as it reasons about the said act. And likewise it understands 
intellect and the impression in intellect in two ways,—by remarking that 
itself is and has an intellectual impression, which is particular knowledge; and 
by studying its own nature and the nature of the intellectual impression, which 
is knowledge of the universal. According to this latter way we treat of intel- 
lect and of the intelligible in science. 
eArg. 3. The master transfuses the knowledge which he has into the 
scholar. Either then the knowledge transfused is the same in number, or 
different in number, though the same in species. The latter alternative seems 
impossible: because it supposes the master to cause his own knowledge in the 
scholar in the same way that an agent causes its own form in another being, 
by generating a nature specifically like its own; which seems proper to mate- 
rial agents. It must be then that numerically the same knowledge is caused 
in the scholar that was in the master; which would be impossible, were there 
not one potential intellect of them both. 

Reply. 'The saying that the knowledge in master and scholar is numeri- 
cally one, is partly true and partly not: it is numerically one in point of the 
thing known, but not in point of the intellectual impressions whereby the 
thing is known, nor in point of the habit of knowledge itself. It is to be 
observed however that, as Aristotle (Metaph. VII, ix) teaches, there are arts 
in whose subject matter there is not any principle active in producing 
the effect of the art, as is clear in the building art: for in wood and stones 
there is no active power moving to the erection of a house, but only a pas- 
sive aptitude. But there is an art in whose subject matter there is an 
active principle moving in the direction of the effect of the art, as is clear in 
the healing art: for in the sick subject there is an active principle tending to 
health. And therefore the effect of the former kind of art is never produced 
by nature, but always by art, as every house is a work of art:* but the effect 
of the latter kind is produced as well by art as by nature without art: for 
many are healed by the operation of nature without the art of medicine. In 
these things that can be done both by art and nature, art imitates nature: 
thus if one is sick of a chill, nature heals him by warming him: hence the 
physician also, if he is to cure him, heals him by warming. Similar is the 
case with the art of teaching: for in the pupil there is an active principle 
making for knowledge, namely, the understanding, and those primary axioms 
which are naturally understood; and therefore knowledge is acquired in two 
ways,—without teaching, by a man’s own finding out, and again by teach- 
ing. The teacher therefore begins to teach in the same way that the discoverer 
begins to find out, by offering for the consideration of the scholar elements 
of knowledge already possessed by him: because all education and all know- 
ledge starts from pre-existing knowledge, drawing conclusions from elements 
already in the mind, and proposing sensible examples whereby there may be 
formed in the scholar’ s soul those impressions of phantasy which are necessary 
for intelligence.t And because the working of the teacher from without would 


* Good or bad; but not necessarily a work of + Also by getting the scholar to use his eyes and 
fine work, other senses to observe typical instances of the things 
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effect nothing, unless borne out by an internal principle of knowledge, which 
is within us by the gift of God, so it is said among theologians that man 
teaches by rendering the service of ministry, but God by working within: 
so too the physician is called nature’s minister in healing. 

A final remark. Since the Commentator makes the passive intelleét the 
residence of habits of knowledge (Chap. LX), the unity of the potential in- 
telleét helps not at all to the numerical unity of knowledge in master and 
scholar: for certainly the passive intellect is not the same in different men, 
since it is an organic faculty. Hence, on his own showing, this argument does 
not serve his purpose. 


CHAPTER LXXVI-That the A€tiive Intellect 1s not a separately 
Subsisting Intelligence, but a Faculty of the Soul 


E may further conclude that neither is the active intellect one in 
all men, as Alexander and Avicenna suppose, though they do not 
suppose the potential intellect to be one in all men.* 

4. Plato supposed knowledge in us to be caused by Ideas, which he took 
to subsist apart by themselves. But clearly the first principle on which our 
knowledge depends is the active intellect. If therefore the active intellect is 
something subsisting apart by itself, the difference will be none, or but slight, 
between this opinion and that of Plato, which the Philosopher rejects. 

5. If the a¢tive intellect is an intelligence subsisting apart, its a¢tion upon 
us will either be continual and uninterrupted, or at least we must say that it 
is not continued or broken off at our pleasure. Now its action is to make the 
impressions on our phantasy actual terms of intelligence. Either therefore it will 
do this always or not always. If not always, still it will not do it at our dis- 
cretion. Either therefore we must be always in the a¢t of understanding, or 
it will not be in our power aétually to understand when we wish.T 

But it may be said that the active intellect, so far as with it lies, is always 
in action, but that the impressions in our phantasy are not always becoming 
actual terms of intelligence, but only when they are disposed thereto; and 
they are disposed thereto by the act of the cogitative faculty, the use of ohn 
is in our power; and therefore actually to understand is in our power; and 
this is why not all men understand the things whereof they have the impres- 
sions in their phantasy, because not all have at command a suitable act of the 
cogitative faculty, but only those who are accustomed and trained thereto. ] 


that he is to know: also by manufacturing instances, 
which is called experiment. This passage would make 
a good text for a work on pedagogy. The educator, 
like the physician, should wait upon nature, and call 
forth the native powers of subject mind and subjeé 
body; not expect to do all things by manipulation, 
like one kneading clay into an image. 

* The reason being that Alexander did not re- 
cognise the potential intellect for a spiritual faculty 
at all; while to Avicenna it was like the ‘fat boy’ in 
Pickwick, always dropping off to sleep, remembering 
nothing, and needing continual excitation from with- 
out to make it understand. See notes pp. 122, 123, 
129, 132, 135, 137, 142, 143. It must be remem- 
bered that Averroes also makes the active intell-é one 
and the same for all men. 

t If Avicenna had said that the extrinsic a¢tive 
intellect came in only when there was question of 
our mastering difficult and subtle truths, this argu- 


ment would not hold against him. It holds so far as 
he supposes the agency of this intellect indispensable 
to our understanding things even the simplest and 
most obvious. Cf. Ueberweg, History of Philosophy, 
I, p. 413: “ Avicenna distinguishes a twofold deve- 
lopment of our potential understanding into a¢tuality, 
the one common, depending on instruction, the other 
rare, and dependent on immediate divine illumina- 
tion.” 

{ One may recognise the hand of Averroes in this 
rejoinder. For the cogitative faculty see Chap. LX. 
The rest of this chapter (cf. note, p. 99) is rather ram- 
bling and confused, giving the impression of a com- 
position corrected and supplemented and _ pieced 
together, and never finally revised as a whole. We 
miss the trim neatness and dainty order of the Summa 
Theologica. I have therefore preserved only essentials, 
and omitted what seemed less relevant. 
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But this answer does not appear to be altogether sufficient. That the impres- 
sions in phantasy are marshalled by the cogitative faculty to the end that they 
may become actual terms of understanding and move the potential intellect, 
does not seem a sufficient account, if it be coupled with the supposition of 
the potential intellect being a separately subsistent intelligence. This seems 
to go with the theory of those who say that inferior agents supply only pre- 
dispositions to final perfection, but that final perfection is the work of an 
extrinsic agency: which is contrary to the mind of Aristotle:* for the human 
soul does not appear to be worse off for understanding than inferior natures 
are for their own severally proper activities. 

g. In the nature of every cause there is contained a principle sufficient 
for the natural operation of that cause. If the operation consists in aétion, 
there is at hand an active principle, as we see in the powers of the vegetative 
soul in plants. If the operation consists in receiving impressions, there is at 
hand a passive principle, as we see in the sentient powers of animals. But 
man is the most perfect of all inferior causes; and his proper and natural 
operation is to understand, an operation which is not accomplished without 
a certain receiving of impressions, inasmuch as every understanding is deter- 
mined by its objeét; nor again without action, inasmuch as the intellect makes 
potential into actual terms of understanding. There must therefore be in the 
nature of man a proper principle of both operations, to wit, both an active 
and a potential intellect, and neither of them must be separate in being (or 
physically distinct), from the soul of man. 

10. If the active intellect is an intelligence subsisting apart, it is clearly 
above the nature of man. But any a¢tivity which a man exercises by mere 
virtue of a supernatural cause is a supernatural activity, as the working of 
miracles, prophecy, and the like effecéts, which are wrought by men in virtue 
of a divine endowment. Since then man cannot understand except by means 
of the active intellect, it follows, supposing that intellect a separately sub- 
sistent being, that to understand is not an operation proper and natural to 
man; and thus man cannot be defined as intellectual or rational. 

11. No agent works except by some power which is formally in the 
agent as a constituent of its being. But the working both of potential and of 
active intellect is proper to man: for man produces ideas by abstra¢tion from 
phantasms, and receives in his mind those ideas; operations which it would 
never occur to us to think of, did we not experience them in ourselves. The 
principles therefore to which these operations are attributable, namely, the 
potential and the active intellect, must be faculties formally existing in us. 

12. A being that cannot proceed to its own proper business without 
being moved thereto by an external principle, is rather driven to act than 
acts of itself. This is the case with irrational creatures. Sense, moved by an 
exterior sensible object, makes an impression on the phantasy; and so in order 
the impression proceeds through all the faculties till it reaches those which 
move the rest. Now the proper business of man is to understand; and the 
prime mover in understanding is the active intellect, which makes intellectual 
impressions whereby the potential intellect is impressed; which potential 


* St Thomas refers to Metaph. VII, viii (now VI, beings attain to a certain completeness, proper to 
vii), apparently to such words as these: caOddov d¢ themselves, by a development of their own powers: 
kai € ov gvots, kal cal’ 6 gvorc, TO dé yeyvouevoy they are self-contained and self-sufficient for their 
exer pvowy, olov urd 7) Cgov (universally, the source own purposes: they draw indeed their supplies from 
whence a thing proceeds is mature, and the process is without, but they adapt what they receive to their 
nature, and the product is natural, as a plant or an own purposes by their own attivity. 
animal). This means that ‘natural,’ i.e. ‘organic,’ 
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intelleét, when actualised, moves the will. If then the a€¢tive intellect has 
a separate subsistence outside man, the whole of man’s activity depends on 
an extrinsic principle. Man then will not be his own leader, but will be led 
by another; and thus will not be master of his own acts, nor deserve praise 
nor blame; and the whole of moral science and political society will perish: 
an awkward conclusion. Therefore the active intellect has no subsistence 
apart from man. 


CHAPTER LXXVII-That it is not impossible for the Potential 
and the Attive Intelle&t to be united in the one Substance of 
the Soul 


OME one perhaps may think it impossible for one and the same sub- 

stance, that of our soul, to be in potentiality to receive all intellectual 

impressions (which is the function of the potential intellect), and to 
actualise those impressions (which is the function of the active intellect) ; 
since nothing acts as it is in potentiality to receive, but only as it is in actual 
readiness to act. But, looking at the matter rightly, no inconvenience or 
difficulty will be found in this view of the union of the active and potential 
intellect in the one substance of the soul. For a thing may well be in 
potentiality in one respect and in actuality in another; and this we find to 
be the condition of the intellectual soul in its relation to phantasms, or 
impressions in phantasy. For the intellectual soul has something in actuality, 
to which the phantasm is in potentiality;* and on the other hand the intel- 
lectual soul is in potentiality to that which is actually found in the phantasms.T 
For the substance of the human soul has the attribute of immateriality: but 
it is not thereby assimilated to this or that definite thing; and yet such 
assimilation is requisite for our soul to know this or that thing definitely, 
since all cognition takes place by some likeness of the object known being 
stamped on the knowing mind.{ Thus then the intellectual soul remains in 
potentiality, open to the reception of definite impressions in the likeness of 
things that come within our observation and knowledge, which are the 
natures of sensible things. These definite natures of sensible things are repre- 
sented to us by phantasms, which however have not yet reached the stage 
of being objects of intellect, seeing that they are likenesses of sensible things 
under material conditions, which are individualising properties,—and besides 
they are in bodily organs. They are therefore not actual objects of under- 
standing; and yet since in the case of his man [or other sensible object], 
whose likeness is represented by phantasms, it is possible to fix upon a universal 
nature stripped of all individualising conditions, these phantasms are poten- 
tially intelligible. Thus then they have a potentially intelligible being, but 
an actually definite likeness to things, whereas in the intelle¢tual soul, as we 
saw, the situation was the other way about. There is then in the intellectual 
soul a power exercising its activity upon phantasms, making them actual 


* This ‘something’ is ‘immateriality.’ The in- these likenesses are ‘dematerialised,’ all likeness to 


tellectual soul is an a¢tually immaterial being: while 
the phantasm is open, or in potentiality, to being 
dematerialised, or strippod of its material and 
individualising conditions by the aétion of the active 
intelleét. 

t ‘That which is a€tually found in the phan- 
tasms’ is ‘ definite likenesses of the natures of sensible 
things.’ The objection may be raised, than when 


sensible material things is lost. The answer, I take it, 
is that ‘dematerialising’ means only ‘universalising.’ 
I have a universal idea of a rainbow without blind- 
ing my mind’s eye to its colours. 

{ In other words,—for subject to know objeét, 
object must make upon subject some impression corre- 
sponding to and indicative of what object really is. 
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objects of understanding; and this power of the soul is called the aétive 
intellect. There is also in the soul a power that is potentially open to definite 
impressions of sensible things; and this power is the potential intellect. 

But the intellectual soul does not lie open to receive impressions of the 
likenesses of things that are in phantasms in the way that the likeness exists 
in the phantasm, but according as those likenesses are raised to a higher 
stage, by being abstracted from individualising material conditions and 
rendered actual objects, or terms, of understanding. And therefore the 
action of the active intellect upon fhe phantasms precedes their being received 
into the potential intellect; and thus the prime agency is not attributable to 
the phantasms, but to the ares intellect. 

There are some animals that see better by night than by day, because 
they have weak eyes, which are stimulated by a little light, but dazzled by 
much. And the case is similar with our understanding, which is “to the 
clearest truths as the bat’s eye to the sun” (Aristotle, Metapo. I, Appendix): 
hence the little intellectual light that is connatural to us is auecne for us 
to understand with. But that the intellectual light connatural to our soul is 
sufficient to produce the a¢tion of the active intellect, will be clear to an 
one who considers the necessity for positing such an intellect. Our soul is 
found to be in potentiality to intelligible objects as sense to sensible objects: 
for as we are not always having sensations, so we are not always under- 
standing.* These intelligible objects Plato assumed to exist by themselves, 
calling them ‘Ideas’: hence it was not necessary for him to posit any ‘active 
intellect’ rendering objects intelligible.t But if this Platonic position were 
true, the absolutely better objects of intelligence should be better also rela- 
tively to us, and be better understood by us, which is manifestly not the 
case: for things are more intelligible to us which are nigher to sense, though 
in themselves they are less excellent objects of understanding. Hence Aristotle 
was moved to lay down the do¢trine, that the things which are intelligible 
to us are not any self-existent objects of understanding, but are gathered 
from objects of sense. Hence he had to posit some faculty to do this work 
of making terms of understanding: that faculty is the active intellect. The 
active intellect therefore is posited to make terms of understanding propor- 
tionate to our capacity. Such work does not transcend the measure of 
intellectual light connatural to us. Hence there is no difficulty in attributing 
the action of the active intellect to the native light of our soul, especially as 
Aristotle compares the active intellect to light (De anima, III, v, 2). 


CHAPTER LXXVII-That it was not the opinion of Aristotle 
that the Aciive Intelle& 1s a separately Subsistent Intelligence, 
but rather that it is a part of the Soult 


* Sub-consciousness is not allowed for here. Is it 
enough allowed for in the scholastic philosophy 
generally? 

t+ This valuable remark is borrowed, without 
acknowledgement, from Averroes on De anima, III 
(p. 161, ed. Venet. 1574). Whoever first made it, it 
must commend itself to every Platonist and every 
Aristotelian. 

} This chapter is a running commentary on De 
anima, III, v, and may be more profitably presented 
by a description of its contents than by a translation. 


1. On dvaykn cal év ri Woy trdpyev ravrac 
rac dtagopte (these differences must also be in the 
soul), St Thomas points out that the differences in 
question, to wit, the potential and the active intel- 
le&t, are both said to be “in the soul,’ which 
excludes either of them from being a faculty extrin- 
sic to the soul. 

2. On év drdon rH pice, which in his transla- 
tion appears as in omni natura, and which he takes to 
mean, not as the Greek means, “in all nature,”’ but 
‘‘in every natural substance,” he argues that both 
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CHAPTER LXXIX—-That the Human Soul does not Perish with 
the Body 


VERY intelligent subsisting being is imperishable (Chap. LV): but 
the human soul is an intelligent subsisting being. 
2. Nothing is destroyed by that which makes its perfection. But 
the perfection of the human soul consists in a certain withdrawal from the 
body: for the soul is perfected by knowledge and virtue: now in knowledge 


the vAn, or potential intelleét, and the airoy «al 
mounrixov, or active intelleét, must be in the natural 
substance of the soul. 

3. Upon the words, used of the active intellect, 
that it is we eee ree, olov TO pee (as a habit, like 
light), he says that as a habit does not exist by itself, 
so neither can, on this showing, the active intellect. 
He adds that ‘habit’ here does not mean ‘ habitual 
knowledge,’ as when we speak of ‘a habit (1.e., habi- 
tual knowledge) of first principles,’ but a positive 
endowment, actual and formal, as opposed to priva- 
tion and potentiality. 

4. Of the four epithets bestowed on the active 
intellect, xwprordc, apuyne, arabys,7H ovolg dy Evepyeig 
(separate, unmingled, impassible, by essence being in 
a€t), he observes that the first and second have already 
been applied to the potential intellect: see Chap. IV, 
n. 6, 6 d€ ywptoroc: IV, 3, 4, dpeyy civar... . obde 
peptyGar tr» owpart. The third, he says, has been 
applied to the potential intellect with a distin¢étion 
(he refers to iv, 5, 6): the potential intellect is 
impassible, as not being acted on by matter, having 
no bodily organ to receive direct impressions from 
material things: but it receives impressions from the 
active intellect. The fourth, he says, has been flatly 
denied of the potential intelleét, which is said, iv, 12, 
to be duvduer mwe ra vonra, adr evredexeia ovder 
mptv av von (potentially identified with the intelli- 
gible forms, but actually nothing before it under- 
stands). He concludes that the word ywprarde is only 
applied to the aétive intelle€t in the same sense in 
which it has already been referred to the potential 
intelleét, iv, 9, 76 per yap aicOnrekdyv ovK avev owparos, 
6 O€ xwptordc (the faculty of sense is not without 
body, but this is separate). He identifies ywprard¢ 
with dvev owparoc, as meaning ‘operative without 
bodily organ.’ 

5. On 70 0 airé éortwy f Kar’ évépyeay émornpn 
T@ moaypare (actual knowledge is identical with its 
object),—which means that, inasmuch as objects of 
knowledge become present by representation in the 
mind, the mind in knowing anything knows itself,— 
St Thomas blames Averroes for taking this to be 
true only of the aétive intellect: he cites iv, 13, ro 
aurd éoTt TO voovy Kal 7d vooupevoy, 7 yap Bewpnrix) 
émoTnun Kal TO OUTwe éxtoTnTov TO avrd ear (knower 
and known are identical, for speculative science and 
its object are one), where he says that Aristotle 
speaks, not of the a¢tive, but of the potential intel- 
lect. In the words % car’ évépyevay émcarijpn (Scientia 
in aétu) St Thomas discovers a fertium guid, which is 
neither potential nor active intelleét, but a combina- 
tion of the two: he calls it intel/efus in adtu, ‘the 
intellect as aétually understanding,’ ‘the concrete 
mind at work. 

6. On i) d& xara divapuy ypdrw mporépa Ev 7G Evi, 
bdwe ovde ypdvw (potential knowledge is prior in time 
to actual knowledge in the individual, but all the 
world over it is not prior even in time), he is misled 


by his Latin translation, gui vero secundum potentiam, 
at though the Greek had been 6 d€ xara dvvapuy voivc. 
He takes it for a question of priority in time between 
the potential intelleét and the concrete, aétually 
thinking mind (intel/e&us in aGu). The error is not 
serious. 

7. Coming to ovy dre pév voei, dre dé od voei (it 
does not at one time think, and at another time not 
think), he says that this is spoken of the actually 
thinking mind, to mark it off from the potential 
intelleét. His conclusion is: “The mind comes to be 
aCtually thinking by being identified with the objects 
of thought: hence it is not open to it at times to 
think and at times not to think.” This may mean— 
as undoubtedly it is Aristotle’s meaning: ‘There 
must be thinking so long as there are things: but 
there are always things: therefore there is always 
thinking.’ Then the question comes: ‘Yes, but 
whose thinking?’—to which St Thomas gives no 
answer. To interpret with Silvester Maurus, ‘so long 
as the mind is a¢tually thinking, it thinks unceas- 
ingly,’ is to father no very profound truth upon the 
Philosopher. 

8. Upon xwpiobetc S€ gore povoy rovl? dep éori 
(when separated, it is only that which it is), St 
Thomas is altogether thrown out by his Latin, 
separatum hoc solum quod vere est (that alone is separate 
which truly is), as though ywptabele (separatum) were 
the predicate. He takes the meaning to be that the 
aCtually thinking mind in man, inclusive at once of 
potential and active intellect, is ‘separate’ in the 
sense of not operating through a bodily organ. On 
rovro pdvoyv aOdvaroy cal aidioy (this alone is im- 
mortal and everlasting), all his comment is “as being 
independent of the body, since it is separate.” On 
the last sentence, ob pynpovevopery o€ x.7.A., he 
makes no comment whatever in this place, but see 
Chap. LXXX, arg. 5. 

No one can seriously contend that, working 
under such disadvantages, St Thomas has succeeded 
in adequately interpreting this, one of the most 
difficult chapters in Aristotle. I recommend the 
reader to study it in G. Rodier’s masterly work, 
Aristote, Traité de l’dme, 2 vols, text, translation, and 
notes (Leroux, Paris, 1900). I offer these few final 
remarks. 

(a) From dei yap to ovde ypdvw, is a parenthesis: 
as Philoponus says, rovro év péow eopupev. The mean- 
ing is, as St Thomas well indicates, that though in 
the individual mind knowledge is first potential, then 
actual, yet somewhere in the range of being there is 
an a¢tual knowledge prior to all potential. This is 
only a carrying out of the Aristotelian principle that 
ultimately the aétual always precedes the potential: 
éori yap é& éveXexela Ovrog Tavra Ta yeyvopeva (De 
anima, III, vil, 1), a principle well put forward by 
Rodier, vol. II, p. 490. What atually thinking mind 
precedes all potentiality of thought, Aristotle does 
not tell us in this chapter. 
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there is greater perfection, the more the view is fixed on high generalisations, 
or immaterial things; while the perfection of virtue consists in a man’s not 
following his bodily passions, but tempering and restraining them by reason.— 
Nor is it of any avail to reply that the perfection of the soul consists in its 
separation from the body in point of activity, but to be separated from the 
body in point of being is its destruction. For the activity of a thing shows 
its substance and being, and follows upon its nature: thus the activity of a 
thing can only be perfected inasmuch as its substance is perfected. If then the 
soul is perfected in activity by relinquishing the body and bodily things, its 
substance cannot fail in being by separation from the body. 

4. A natural craving cannot be in vain.* But man naturally craves after 
permanent continuance: as is shown by this, that while existence is desired 
by all, man by his understanding apprehends existence, not in the present 
moment only, as dumb animals do, but existence absolutely. Therefore man 
attains to permanence on the part of his soul, whereby he apprehends ex- 
istence absolute and for all time. 

6. Intelligible being is more permanent than sensible being. But the sub- 
stratum of material bodies (materia prima) is indestructible, much more the 
potential intellect, the recipient of intelligible forms. Therefore the human 
soul, of which the potential intellect is a part, is indestructible. f 

8. No form is destroyed except either by the action of the contrary, or 
by the destruction of the subject wherein it resides, or by the failure of its 
cause. Thus heat is destroyed by the action of cold: by the destruction of the 
eye the power of sight is destroyed; and the light of the atmosphere fails by 
the failure of the sun’s presence, which was its cause. But the human soul 
cannot be destroyed by the action of its contrary, for it has no contrary, since 
by the potential intellect the soul is cognitive and receptive of all contraries. 
Nor again by the destruction of the subject in which it resides, for it has been 
shown above that the human soul is a form not dependent on the body for 


(6) The words, aA’ ovy dre pev voet, dre Jé od 
yvoet, are to be taken in close connexion with ri 
ovaig dy évepyetg, the whole meaning: ‘this mind, 
ever essentially active, thinks continually, and not 
merely at intervals.’ Whether this refers to the mind 
of the race, Aristotle agreeing with Averroes that 
mankind have existed from eternity, or whether it 
points to some superhuman intelligence, is a question 
which will be debated as long as Aristotle continues 
to be read. 

(c) xwproBele déart pdvoy Tov’ dep éari, “when 
separated from the body [in death, as Rodier rightly 
explains], it is its proper self, and nothing else,”— 
pure vows, apart from phantasy and sensation and 
bodily organism; and this pure vovs is, in some 
undefined way, ‘‘immortal and everlasting.” In éori 
rou’ Omep éori I think we may further recognise 
some slight influence of a familiar idiom, by which 
a Greek says that a thing ‘is what it is,’ when he is 
either unable or reluctant to enter into further detail. 

(d) The concluding words mean: ‘ We have no 
memory [after death, of the transactions of our 
earthly existence], because though the vods is un- 
affected by death (amraféc), yet the passive intellect 
[6 maOnrixdc vovc, the cogitative faculty with the 
phantasy, see St Thomas, Chap. LX], is perishable 
[and perishes with the body], and without this there 
is no understanding [of things learnt in life with its 
concurrence,—cf. De anima, III, vill, 5, drav Oewpy, 


avaykn dpa pavracpua re Sewpetr].’ This sense seems 
definitely fixed as the mind of Aristotle by a previous 
passage, De anima, I, iv, 12-15 :—‘ The vovs within 
us seems to be a subsistent being (ove/a) and im- 
perishable. If it could be impaired, it would be 
impaired most in the feebleness of old age: whereas, 
we may say, the case is the same with intellect as 
with sense: for if the old man got a young man’s 
eye, he would see as the young man does. So old age 
is not an affection of the soul, but an affection of 
what contains the soul, as in drunken bouts and 
illnesses. Thus the intellectual and speculative faculty 
decays when something else in the man decays, but 
of itself it is imperishable (aa6éc). But the exercise 
of the cogitative faculty (ro deavoeicAar), and the 
passions of love and hate, are not functions of vots, 
but of this individual organism that contains vods, as 
containing it. Therefore when this organism perishes 
in death, the soul neither remembers nor loves: for 
memory and [the passion of] love were not affections 
of the'intelligent soul, but of the compound organism 
wherein soul and matter met, which has now perished: 
but vots perhaps is something more divine and im- 
perishable (6 & vote towe Oevdrepdy te kai araléc 
éoTiv). 

* Understand, so as to be frustrated in the entire 
species. This argument is drawn out in my Ethics and 
Natural Law, pp. 14-21. 

_ t Matter is indestructible, and therefore mind. 
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its being.* Nor lastly by the failure of its cause, for it can have no cause but 
one which is eternal, as will be shown (Chap. LXX XVII). In no way there- 
fore can the human soul be destroyed. 

g. If the human soul is destroyed by the destruction of the body, it must 
be weakened by the weakening of the body. But the fact is that if any faculty 
of the soul is weakened by the body being weakened, that is only inciden- 
tally, inasmuch as that faculty of the soul stands in need of a bodily organ, as 
the sight is weakened by the weakening of the organ of sight, but only in- 
cidentally, as may be shown by this consideration: if any weakness fell 
essentially upon the faculty, the faculty would not be restored by the restora- 
tion of the organ; but now we see that however much the faculty of sight 
seems weakened, it is restored, if only the organ is restored.t Since then the 
soul’s faculty of understanding needs no bodily organ, the understanding itselt 
is not weakened, neither essentially nor incidentally, either by old age or 
by any other weakness of body. But if in the working of the understanding 
there happens fatigue or hindrance through bodily weakness, this is not due 
to weakness of the understanding itself, but to weakness of other faculties 
that the understanding has need of, to wit, the phantasy, the memory, and the 
cogitative faculty. | 

10. The same is evidenced by the very words of Aristotle: “‘ Moving 
causes pre-exist, but formal causes are along with the things whereof they 
are causes: for when a man is well, then there is health. But whether any- 
thing remains afterwards, is a point to consider: in some cases there may well 
be something remaining: the soul is an instance, not the whole soul, but the 
intelligence: as for the whole soul remaining, that is perhaps an impossibility.’’§ 
Clearly then, in speaking of forms, he wishes to speak of the intellect, which 
is the form of man, as remaining after its matter, that is, after the body. It 
is clear also that though Aristotle makes the soul a form, yet he does not 
represent it as non-subsistent and consequently perishable, as Gregory of 
Nyssa imputes to him:|| for he excludes the intelleétual soul from the general 
category of other forms, saying that it remains after the body and is a sub- 
sistent being (substantiam quandam).q 

Hereby is banished the error of the impious in whose person it is said: 
We were born out of nothingness, and hereafter we shall be as though we had never 
been (Wisd. 11, 2); in whose person again Solomon says: One is the perishing of 
man and beast, and even ts the lot of both: as man dies, so do beasts die: all breathe 
alike, and man hath no advantage over beasts (Eccles iii, 19): that he does not 
say this in his own person, but in the person of the ungodly, is clear from 
what he says at the end, as it were drawing a conclusion: Ti// the dust return 
to the earth, from whence it came; and the spirit go back to the God who gave it 
(Eccles xii, 7). 


* Clearly, if this is allowed, the whole argument 


expressly said not to be a wdOoc of rd voetv. The 
of the chapter is allowed. Reference is made to 


inferiority of dvavoetoAar to voety in Aristotle was 


Chap. LXVIII, where we read: “Above other forms 
there is found a form, likened to the supramundane 
substances in point of understanding, and competent 
to an activity which is accomplished without any 
bodily organ at all; and this is the intellectual soul: 
for the act of understanding is not done through any 
bodily organ.” 

t Here Aristotle is alleged, as quoted at the end 
of note, p. 153. 

} The ‘cogitative faculty’ (Chap. LX) is the 
TO dcavoeiaVac of De anima, I, iv, 14, where it is 


probably suggested by, though it is not identical 
with, that of dudvora to vode in Plato, Rep. vi, ad fin. 

§ (Wuyn) py maoa, aX 46 vote, macay yap 
advvarov towc. Metaph. XI, iii, 5, 6. 

| Ihe commentators refer to a work Lives 9 
Philosophers, which however is not St Gregory’s, but 
was written by Eunapius, a contemporary rhetorician, 
hostile to Christianity. 

{6 de vode eoumev EyyivecOa oiaia rie odoa, De 
anima, 1, iv, 12. The passage is quoted at length in 
note, p. 153. 
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CHAPTERS LXXX, LXXXI-Arguments of those who wish to 
prove that the Human Soul perishes with the Body, with Replies 
to the same 


RG. 1. If human souls are multiplied according to the multiplication 

of bodies, as shown above (Chap. LXXV), then when the bodies 

perish, the souls cannot remain in their multitude.* Hence one of 
two conclusions must follow: either the human soul must wholly cease to be; 
or there must remain one soul only, which seems to suit the view of those 
who make that alone incorruptible which is one in all men, whether that be 
the active intellect alone, as Alexander says, or with the active also the potential 
intellect, as Averroes says. 

Reply. Whatever things are necessarily in conjunction and proportion with 
one another, are made many or one together, each by its own cause. If the 
being of the one depends on the other, its unity or multiplication also will 
depend on the same: otherwise it will depend on some extrinsic cause. Form 
then and matter must always be in proportion with one another, and con- 
joined by a certain natural tie. Hence matter and form must vary together in 
point of multiplicity and unity. If then the form depends on the matter for 
its being, the multiplication of the form will depend on the matter, and so 
will its unity. But if the form is in no such dependence on the matter, then,— 
though it will still be necessary for the form to be multiplied with the multi- 
plication of the matter,—the unity or multiplicity of the form will not depend 
on the matter. But it hasbeen shown (Chap. LX VIII, and note, p. 154), thatthe 
human soul is a form not dependent on matter for its being. Hence it follows 
that, though souls are multiplied as the bodies which they inform are multi- 
plied, still the faét of bodies being many cannot be the cause of souls being 
many.{ And therefore there is no need for the ane SF of souls to cease with 
the destruction of their bodies. 

Arg. 2. The formal nature (ratio formalis, notes, pp. 111, 116) of things is 
the cause of their differing in species. But if souls remain many after the perish- 
ing of their bodies, they must differ in species, since in souls so remaining 
the only diversity possible is one of formal nature. But souls do not change 
their species by the destruction of the body, otherwise they would be destroyed 
too, for all that changes from species to species is destroyed in the transition. 
Then they must have been different in species even before they parted from 
their bodies. But compounds take their species according to their form. So 
then individual men must differ in species, an awkward conclusion conse- 
quent upon the position that souls remain a multitude after their bodies 
are gone. 

Rep/y. It is not any and every diversity of form that makes a difference 
of species. The fact of souls separated from their bodies making a multitude 
follows from their forms being different in substance, inasmuch as the sub- 


* The body being the principle of individuation, 
when that principle is taken away, it would seem 
that nothing is left to differentiate one soul from 
another. St Thomas would reply that the soul is in- 
dividualised, not by the body, but by adaptation to 
some particular body which it animates and informs, 
which adaptation continues after that body is dead 
and gone. See Chap. LXXV, arg. 1, with reply and 
note, p. 144; and in this chapter the reply to the 
second argument. 


Ti Secinote, p.113 5; 

t A soul is created for each human body; and in 
that way the animation of many human fcetuses in- 
volves the creation of as many human souls, But 
once existent, the soul isa substance, not an accident: 
and therefore, whether in the body or out of the 
body, it is in its own right distinét from other similar 
substances. 
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stance of this soul is different from the substance of that. But this diversity 
does not arise from the souls differing in their several essential constitutions, 
but from their being differently commensurate with different bodies: for one 
soul is commensurate with one body and not with another.* These commen- 
surations remain in souls even when their bodies perish, as the substances of 
the souls also remain, not being dependent on their bodies for their being. 
For it is by their substances that souls are forms of bodies: otherwise they 
would be united with their bodies only accidentally, and soul and body would 
not make up an essential but only an accidental unity. But inasmuch as they 
are forms, they must be commensurate with their bodies. Hence it is clear 
that their several different commensuratenesses remain in the departed souls, 
and consequently plurality. 

Arg. 3. It seems quite impossible, on the theory of those who suppose 
the eternity of the world, for human souls to remain in their multitude after 
the death of the body. For if the world is from eternity, infinite men have 
died before our time. If then the souls of the dead remain after death in their 
multitude, we must say that there is now an actual infinity of souls of men 
previously dead. But actual infinity is impossible in nature.T 

Reply. Of supporters of the eternity of the world, some have simply allowed 
the impossibility, saying that human souls perish altogether with their bodies. 
Others have said that of all souls there remains one spiritual existence which 
is common to all,—the active intelleét according to some,| or with the active 
also the potential intellect according to others.§ Others have supposed souls 
to remain in their multitude after their bodies; but, not to be obliged to sup- 
pose an infinity of souls, they have said that the same souls are united to 
different bodies after a fixed period;|| and this was the opinion of the Pla- 
tonists, of which hereafter (Chap. LX XXIII). Others, avoiding all the afore- 
said answers, have maintained that there was no difficulty in the existence of 
an actual infinity of departed souls: for an actual infinity of things, not related 
to one another, was only an accidental infinity, in which they saw no diffi- 
culty; and this is the position of Avicenna and Algazel.{ Which of these was 
the opinion of Aristotle is not expressly set down in his writings, although 
he does expressly hold the eternity of the world. But the last mentioned 
Opinion is not inconsistent with his principles: for in the P4ysics, III, v, his 
argument against an actual. infinity is confined to natural bodies, and is not 
extended to immaterial substances. Clearly however the professors of the 
Catholic faith can feel no difficulty on this point, as they do not allow the 
eternity of the world.** 

Arg. §. It is impossible for any substance to exist destitute of all activity. 


* With the body in health or with the body in 
sickness? with the infantine or with the full-grown 
body? St Thomas probably would reply, ‘ with the 
full-grown and healthy body,’—else we should have 
millions of souls maimed, not through any fault of 
their own. But how can a soul be commensurate with 
a body such as it has not informed for years before 
its final departure, and in many cases has never in- 
formed at aJl? This view of the souls of the departed 
is very difficult: but so is every view on the subject. 
It would make some difference between a woman’s 
and a man’s soul. Cf. Chap. LXXIII, A. 2 and 3, 
with note, p. 136. 

t See Chap. XXXVIII. 


t Alexander and Avicenna. 


§ Averroes. 

|| A thousand years, according to the mythus of 
Er, son of Armenus (Plato, Rep. x, 615). 

@ Abu Hamed Mohammed Algazali, a.p. 1058- 
1111, a theologian of the orthodox Mohammedan 
school, wrote a work Destructions of Philosophers, to 
which Averroes replied with Destruction of Destruc- 
tions. Algazali denied the eternity of the world. 

** As neither do the modern sciences of astronomy 
and geology, at least as regards the world viewed as 
the oixovpévn, or dwelling-place of man. Both sciences 
concur to set severe limits to the duration of the 
human race, as well in regard of the past as of the 
future. A notable instance of a religious difficulty re- 
moved by physical science. 
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But all activity of the soul ends with the body, as may be shown by simple 
enumeration. For the faculties of the vegetative soul work through bodily 
qualities and a bodily instrument; and the term of their activity is the body 
itself, which is perfected by the soul, is thereby nourished and developed, and 
comes to furnish the generative products. Also all the activities of the faculties 
of the sensitive soul are accomplished through bodily organs; and some of 
them are accompanied by (sensible) bodily change, as in the case of the pas- 
sions. As for the act of understanding, although it is not an activity exercised 
through any bodily organ, nevertheless its objects are phantasms, which stand 
to it as colours to sight: hence as sight cannot see without colours, so the 
intelleétual soul cannot understand without phantasms. The soul also needs, 
for purposes of understanding, the faculties which prepare the phantasms to 
become actual terms of intellect, namely, the cogitative faculty and the me- 
mory, of which it is certain that they cannot endure without the body, seeing 
that they work through organs of the body. Hence Aristotle says that “the 
soul by no means understands without a phantasm,” and that “‘nothing under- 
stands without the passive intellect,” by which name he designates the cogi- 
tative faculty, “‘ which is perishable”; and that ‘‘we remember nothing” after 
death of the things that we knew in life.* Thus then it is clear that no aéti- 
vity of the soul can continue after death, and therefore neither can its substance 
continue. 

Reply. 'The assertion that no activity can remain in the soul after its sepa- 
ration from the body, we say, is incorrect: for those activities remain which 
are not exercised through organs, and such are understanding and will. As for 
activities exercised through bodily organs, as are the activities of the vegeta- 
tive and sentient soul, they do not remain. But we must observe that the soul 
separated from the body does not understand in the same way as when united 
with the body: for everything acts according as it is. Now though the being 
of the human soul, while united with the body, is perfect (abso/utum), not 
depending on the body, still the body is a sort of housing (stramentum }) to 
it and subject receptive of it. Hence the proper activity of the soul, which is 
understanding, while independent of the body in this that it is not exercised 
through any bodily organ, nevertheless finds in the body its object, which is 
the phantasm.{ Hence, so long as the soul is in the body, it cannot under- 
stand without a phantasm,$ nor remember except by the cogitative and 
reminiscent faculty whereby phantasms are shaped and made available (Chap. 
LXXIII); and therefore this method of understanding and remembering has 
to be laid aside when the body is laid aside. But the being of the departed 
soul belongs to it alone without the body:]|| hence its intellectual activity will 
not be accomplished by regard to such objeéts as phantasms existing in bodily 
organs, but it will understand by itself after the manner of those intelligences 
that subsist totally apart from bodies (Chapp. XCI-CI), from which superior 


* De anima, III, vii, 4: III, v, 3. See p. 153. 

t Stramentum may be either the thatched roof over 
your head, the cover/et over your back, or the straw 
you stand or lie on. 

{ The phantasm, and every other subjective im- 
pression ministering to knowledge, is the odjectum 
guo, not the objectum quod (intelligitur). See Chap. 
LXXV, arg. 2, and note, p. 145. 

§ ‘Phantasm’ here cannot be taken to mean a 
consciously portrayed picture in the imagination. 
Reading a book, or writing a letter, would be very 
slow work, if every act of understanding had to be 


thus sensibly illustrated. The use of what may be 
called the ‘ algebra of language ’ is to deliver us from 
the necessity of all this actual delineation. And this 
raises the question: ‘ Do departed souls carry their 
knowledge of language with them?’ It is hard to de- 
termine such questions @ priori. 

|| The opponent had contended: ‘It aéts not, 
therefore it is not.” St Thomas seems to reply: ‘ It 
is, therefore it acts.” He must be supposed to fall back 
upon the proofs of Chap. LXXIX, and to be here 
only concerned to argue that activity on the part of 
a departed soul is not inconceivable. 
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beings it will be able to receive more abundant influence in order to more 
perfect understanding. 

We may see some indication of this even in living men. When the soul 
is hampered by preoccupations about its body, it is less disposed to understand 
higher things. Hence the virtue of temperance, withdrawing the soul from 
bodily delights, helps especially to make men apt to understand.* In sleep 
again, when men are not using their bodily senses, they have some perception 
of things to come, impressed upon them by superior beings, and attain to 
facts that transcend the measure of human reasonings.t This is much more 
the case in states of syncope and ecstasy, as the withdrawal from the bodily 
senses is there greater. And that is what one might expect, because, as has 
been pointed out above (Chap. LXVIII), the human soul being on the 
boundary-line between corporeal and incorporeal substances, and dwelling as 
it were on the horizon of eternity and time, it approaches the highest by 
receding from the lowest. Therefore, when it shall be totally severed from 
the body, it will be perfectly assimilated to the intelligences that subsist apart, 
and will receive their influence in more copious streams. Thus then, though 
the mode of our understanding according to the conditions of the present life 
is wrecked with the wreck of the body, it will be replaced by another and 
higher mode of understanding. 

But memory, being an act exercised through a bodily organ, as Aristotle 
shows,| cannot remain in the soul after the body is gone; unless ‘ memory’ 
be taken in another sense for the intelle¢tual hold upon things known before: 
this intellectual memory of things known in life must remain in the departed 
soul, since the intellectual impressions are indelibly received in the potential 
intellect (Chap. LX XIV). As regards other activities of the soul, such as love, 
joy, and the like, we must beware of a double meaning of the terms: some- 
times they mean passions, or emotions, which are activities of the sensitive 
appetite, concupiscible or irascible,§ and as such they cannot remain in the 
soul after death, as Aristotle shows:|| sometimes they mean a simple aét of 
will without passion, as Aristotle says that ‘‘ The joy of God is one, everlast- 
ing, and absolute,” and that ‘“‘ In the contemplation of wisdom there is admi- 
rable delight”; and again he distinguishes the love of friendship from the love 
of passion. But as the will is a power that uses no bodily organ, as neither 
does the understanding, it is evident that such acts, inasmuch as they are a¢ts 
of will, may remain in the departed soul. 


* Good and well-digested meals also help to make 
men apt to understand; and hunger and much priva- 
tion enfeeble mental vigour. 

t “ Concerning divination by dreams it is not easy 
either to despise or to believe it.” So Aristotle opens 
his short treatise on Prophetic Dreaming (Bekker’s 
text, III, p. 309). There seem to be dreams and 
dreams; and once in a blue moon a man is apt to be- 
lieve that sleep has raised him to a higher state, such 
as St Thomas speaks of, above the usual inanities of 
dreamland. 

t De memoria, ii, 27, 28. He argues that it is a 


bodily affection, because often we cannot remember 
things when we would, and again they rush in upon 
us without our seeking them, showing that some 
bodily organ is stirred. 

§ Plato’s émbupia and Oude, as distinguished 
from vove. 

|| “‘ When the body perishes, there is no more 
remembering nor loving: for memory and love did 
not belong to the intelligence, but to the compound, 
which is no more” De anima, I, iv, 15. 

{| Eth. Nicom. VII, xiv, 8: X, vii, 3: VIII, v, s— 
See Aquinas Ethicus, 1, 84, 93. 
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CHAPTER LXXXII-That the Souls of Dumb Animals are not 
Immortal 


O activity of the sentient part can have place without a body. But 

in the souls of dumb animals we find no aétivity higher than the 

activities of the sentient part. That animals neither understand nor 
reason is apparent from this, that all animals of the same species behave alike, 
as being moved by nature, and not acting on any principle of art: for every 
swallow makes its nest alike, and every spider its web alike. Therefore there 
is no activity in the soul of dumb animals that can possibly go on without 
a body.* | 

2. Every form separated from matter is actually understood. Thus the 
active intellect makes impressions actually understood, inasmuch as it abstracts 
them. But if the soul of a dumb animal remains after the body is gone, it 
will be a form separated from matter. Therefore it will be a form actually 
understood. But “‘in things separated from matter understanding and under- 
stood are the same” (De anima, III, iv, 13). Therefore the soul of a dumb 
animal will have understanding, which is impossible. 

3. In everything that is apt to arrive at any perfection, there is found a 
natural craving after that perfection: for good is what all crave after, every- 
thing its own good. But in dumb animals there is no craving after perpetuity 
of being except in the form of perpetuity of the species, inasmuch as they 
have an instin¢ét of generation, whereby the species is perpetuated,—and the 
same is found in plants.{ But they have not that craving for perpetuity of 
being, which is properly psychical, which would be a craving consequent 
upon apprehension: for since the sentient soul apprehends only what is here 
and now, it cannot possibly apprehend perpetuity of being, and therefore has 
no psychical craving after such perpetuity.§ Therefore the soul of a dumb 
animal is incapable of perpetuity of being. 


CHAPTERS LXXXIII, LXXXIV—Apparent Arguments to show 
that the Fluman Soul does not begin with the Body, but has 
been from Eternity, with Replies to the same 

RG. 1. (e4.) What will never cease to be, has a power of being 
always. But of that which has a power of being always it is never 
true to say that it is not: for a thing continues in being so far as its 


power of being extends. What therefore will never cease to be, will never 
either begin to be. 


* The irrationality of dumb animals is apparent 
from this, first, that they are dumb (aXoyor), or devoid 
of rational speech; secondly, that they are uncivilised, 
and uncivilisable, except in so far as they partake of 
the civilisation of man; thirdly that, apart from man, 
they are racially unprogressive; fourthly, that they are 
devoid of all idea of morality and religion; fifthly, 
that there is o inter-breeding between them and even 
the lowest types of the one incontestably rational 
animal, man. The indefeasible coexistence of human 
shape and animal rationality is as well established as 
any coexistence in physical science. But, setting aside 
spiders and swallows, it is not true that monkeys, 
elephants, horses, dogs, and other educable animals, 
in their respective species, “all behave alike.” St 


Thomas however may claim to speak only of animals 
in a state of nature, wholly uninfluenced by man. 

t Is not the term ‘ separated from matter’ here 
used in two senses—(a) of a logical separation by 
abstraction, Adyw; (4) of a real separation in nature, 
gvoe? A tendency of Scholasticism, inherited from 
Neo-Platonism, was to think of Spirit as personified 
Idea or Form. The etdoe took life, and became daipwr. 
Aristotle’s saying means that the universal, as such, 
exists only in mind. But the departed soul of a bear, 
if it be at all, is not a universal. 

t St Thomas adds, “ and in inanimate things.” 

§ The technical terms ‘ physical ’ and ‘ psychical ’ 
craving (appetitus naturalis et animalis) are explained in 
Ethics and Natural Law, pp. 49-53. 
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Reply. The power of a thing does not extend to the past, but to the pre- 
sent or future: hence with regard to past events possibility has no place. 
Therefore from the fact of the soul having a power of being always it does 
not follow that the soul always has been, but that it always will be.—Besides, 
that to which power extends does not follow until the power is presupposed. 
It cannot therefore be concluded that the soul is always except for the time 
that comes after it has received this power. 

Arg. 2. Truth of the intellectual order is imperishable, eternal, necessary. 
Now from the imperishableness of intellectual truth the being of the soul is 
shown to be imperishable. In like manner from the eternity of that truth there 
may be proved the eternity of the soul. 

Reply. The eternity of understood truth may be regarded in two ways,— 
in point of the object which is understood, and in point of the mind whereby 
it is understood. From the eternity of understood truth in point of the object, 
there will follow the eternity of the thing, but not the eternity of the thinker. 
From the eternity of understood truth in point of the understanding mind, 
the eternity of that thinking soul will follow. But understood truth is eternal, 
not in the latter but in the former way. As we have seen, the intellectual 
impressions, whereby our soul understands truth, come to us fresh from the 
phantasms through the medium of the active intellect. Hence the conclusion 
is, not that our soul is eternal, but that those understood truths are founded 
upon something which is eternal. In faét they are founded upon the First 
Truth, the universal Cause comprehensive of all truth. To this truth our soul 
stands related, not as the recipient subject to the form which it receives, but 
as a thing to its proper end: for truth is the good of the understanding and 
the end thereof. Now we can gather an argument of the duration of a thing 
from its end, as we can argue the beginning of a thing from its efficient cause: 
for what is ordained to an everlasting end must be capable of perpetual dura- 
tion. Hence the immortality of the soul may be argued from the eternity of 
intellectual truth, but not the eternity of the soul. 

Arg. 3. That is not perfect, to which many of its principal parts are want- 
ing. If therefore there daily begin to be as many human souls as there are 
men born, it is clear that many of its principal parts are daily being added 
to the universe, and consequently that very many are still wanting to it. It 
follows that the universe is imperfect, which is impossible.* 

Reply. The perfection of the universe goes by species, not by individuals; 
and human souls do not differ in species, but only in number (Chap. LXXV). 

(B.) Some professing the Catholic faith, but imbued with Platonic doc- 
trines, have taken a middle course [between the Platonists, who held that 
individual souls were from eternity, now united with bodies, now released by 
turns; and Alexander, Averroes,—and possibly Aristotle himself,—deniers of 
personal immortality |. These men, seeing that according to the Catholic faith 
nothing is eternal but God, have supposed human souls not to be eternal, but 
to have been created with the world, or rather before the visible world, and 
to be united with bodies recurrently as required. Origen was the first pro- 
fessor of the Christian faith to take up this position, and he has since had 
many followers. The position seems assailable on these grounds. 


* «That the universe is not yet perfect, which is universe is the perfect sum of all that is,’ slipping into 
generally admitted,’ would be more of a modern a judgement of value, ‘ the universe is the perfect sum 
conclusion. In the notion of the perfection of the of all that ought to be.’ 
universe we seem to have a judgement of fact, ‘the 
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1. The soul is united with the body as the form and aétualising principle 
thereof. Now though actuality is naturally prior to potentiality, yet, in the 
same subject, it is posterior to it in time:* for a thing moves from potentia- 
lity to actuality. Therefore the seed, which is potentially alive, was before the 
soul, which is the actuality of life. 

2. It is natural to every form to be united to its own proper matter: other- 
wise the compound of matter and form would be something unnatural. Now 
that which belongs to a thing according to its nature is assigned to it before 
that which belongs to it against its nature: for what belongs to a thing against 
its nature attaches to it incidentally, but what belongs to it according to its 
nature attaches to it ordinarily; and the incidental is always posterior to the 
ordinary. It belongs to the soul therefore to be united to the body before being 
apart from the body. 

3. Every part, separated from its whole, is imperfect. But the soul, being 
the form (Chap. XLVII), is a part of the human species. Therefore, existing 
by itself, apart from the body, it is imperfect. But the perfect is before the 
imperfect in the order of natural things.T 

(C.) If souls were created without bodies, the question arises how they 
came to be united with bodies. It must have been either violently or natu- 
rally. If violently, the union of the soul with the body is unnatural, and man 
is an unnatural compound of soul and body, which cannot be true. But if 
souls are naturally united with bodies, then they were created with a physical 
tendency (appetitus naturalis) to such union. Nowa physical tendency works 
itself out at once, unless something comes in the way. Souls then should have 
been united with bodies from the instant of their creation except for some 
intervening obstacle. But any obstacle intervening to arrest a physical ten- 
dency, or natural craving, does violence to the same. Therefore it would have 
been by violence that souls were for a period separated from their bodies, 


which is an awkward conclusion. | 


(D.) But if it be said that both states alike are natural to the soul, as well 
the state of union with the body as the state of separation, according to diffe- 


* De anima, Il, v, 3. 

t Evolutionists say just the contrary, one great 
difference between them and the scholastics. The 
position is saved by the consideration that any evo- 
lution must be the ordinance of an all-perfect Mind. 

The Platonists and Origenists, St Thomas’s op- 
ponents in this now effete controversy about the pre- 
existence of souls, would not have allowed that the 
soul was the form of the body, or was imperfe¢t with- 
out the body, or better for union with it. Rather 
they held that for spirit to be united with flesh was 
to the spirit encumbrance and punishment. Even 
Catholics, who confess the soul to be the form of the 
body, may still linger over Plato’s words: “ Union 
between soul and body is nowise better than separa- 
tion” (Laws, VIII, 821), such union, that is, as 
obtains in this mortal life (1 Cor. xv, 42-50). Wedo 
not suppose pre-existence of souls, a theory which, as 
St Thomas justly argues, would make humanity begin 
in the degradation of its nobler component: but we 
may suppose death to be naturally a deliverance, an 
elevation rather than an impairing of the disembodied 
spirit. Such a conception of course affects the value 
of any @ priori natural argument for resurrection 
(B. IV, Chap. LXXIX). 

t The second of the Newtonian laws of motion 
warns us that all physical tendencies to motion work 
themselves out concurrently and instantaneously, as 


tendencies. St ‘Thomas’s reasoning however is beset 
with this difficulty, that, parted from the body, the 
soul, on his showing, still retains a physical tendency 
to union with the body: is there any more difficulty, 
anything of greater violence, in a soul having to wait 
for its first union with the body than in its having 
to wait, as it certainly does wait for centuries, for its 
reunion in the resurrection? 

The two telling arguments against the pre- 
existence of souls are, first, that pace Platonis et Ori- 
genis it is wholly unproved; secondly, that a spirit, 
that had once existed free, would suffer violence by 
becoming the ‘form’ of a body under conditions of 
mortality. 

There are those who venture to think, although 
St Thomas does not think so, that while the soul in 
the body is properly called an ‘incomplete sub- 
stance, —for otherwise it would not be the ‘ form of 
the body,’—yet, parted from the body, it expands 
into the completeness of pure intelligence, and has’ 
no ‘natural craving’ for union with the body any 
more. Resurre¢tion then is not within the purview of 
philosophy, as it is not the fulfilment of any natural 
exigence; and, at least in the resurrection of the just, 
the soul shall be in the body on quite other condi- 
tions than those under which she now dwells in this 
prison-house of flesh. But of this in the fourth Book. 
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rence of times, this appears to be impossible,—because points of natural 
variation are accidents to the subjeét in which they occur, as age and youth: 
if then union with a body and separation from a body are natural variations 
to the soul, the union of the soul with the body will be an accident; and 
man, the result of that union, will not be an ordinary, regular entity (ens 
per se), but a casual, incidental being (ems per accidens). 

(E.) But if it is said that souls are united with bodies neither violently nor 
naturally, but of their own spontaneous will, that cannot be. For none is will- 
ing to come to a worse state except under deception. But the soul is in a 
higher state away from the body, especially according to the Platonists, who 
say that by union with the body the soul suffers forgetfulness of what it knew 
before, and is hindered from the contemplation of pure truth. At that rate it 
has no willingness to be united with a body except for some deceit practised 
upon it. Therefore, supposing it to have pre-existed before the body, it would 
not be united therewith of its own accord. 

(F.) But if as an alternative it is said that the soul is united with the 
body neither by nature, nor by its own will, but by a divine ordinance, this 
again does not appear a suitable arrangement, on the supposition that souls 
were created before bodies. For God has established everything according to 
the proper mode of its nature: hence it 1s said: God saw all things that he had 
made, and they were very good (Gen. 1, 31). If then He created souls apart from 
bodies, we must say that this mode of being is better suited to their nature. 
But it is not proper for an ordinance of divine goodness to reduce things to 
a lower state, but rather to raise them to a higher. At that rate the union of 
soul with body could not be the result of a divine ordinance. 

(G.) This consideration moved Origen to suppose that when souls, created 
from the beginning of time, came by divine ordinance to be united with 
bodies, it was for their punishment. He supposed that they had sinned before 
they came into bodies, and that according to the amount of their guilt they 
were united with bodies of various degrees of nobility, shut up in them as in 
prisons. But this supposition cannot stand for reasons alleged above (Chap. 


GLIA 


CHAPTER LXXXV-That the Soul is not of the Substance 
of God 


HE divine substance is eternal, and nothing appertaining to it begins 
anew to be (B. I, Chap. XV). But the souls of men were not before 


their bodies (Chap. LX XXIII). 

3. Everything out of which anything is made is in potentiality to that 
which is made out of it. But the substance of God, being pure actuality, is 
not in potentiality to anything (B. I, Chap. XVI). 

4 and 5. That out of which anything is made is in some way changed. 
Moreover the soul of man is manifestly variable in point of knowledge, vir- 
tue, and their opposites. But God is absolutely unchangeable (B. I, Chap. 
XIII): therefore nothing can be made out of Him, nor can the soul be of His 
substance. 

7. Since the divine substance is absolutely indivisible, the soul cannot be 
of that substance unless it be the whole substance. But the divine substance 
cannot but be one (B. I, Chap. XLII). It would follow that all men have but 
one intellectual soul, a conclusion already rejected (Chap. LXXV).* 


* Monism is the only debatable pantheism. Ad- Manichean, but cannot logically be a pantheist. 
mit a ‘manifold,’ and you may be a materialist, ora 
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This opinion seems to have had three sources. Some assumed that there 
was no incorporeal being, and made the chiefest of corporeal substances God. 
Hence sprang the theory of the Manichean, that God is a sort of corporeal 
light, pervading all the infinities of space, and that the human soul isa small 
glimmer of this light. Others have posited the intellect of all men to be one, 
either active intellect alone, or active and potential combined. And because 
the ancients called every self-subsistent intelligence a deity, it followed that 
our soul, or the intelle¢t whereby we understand, had a divine nature. Hence 
sundry professors of the Christian faith in our time, who assert the separate 
existence of the active intellect, have said expressly that the active intellect 
is God. This opinion might also have arisen from the likeness of our soul to 
God: for intelligence, which is taken to be the chief characteristic of Deity, 
is found to belong to no substance in the sublunary world except to man 
alone, on account of his soul. 


CHAPTER LXXXVI-That the Human Soul ts not transmitted 
by Generation* 


HERE the activities of active principles suppose the concurrence 

of a body, the origination also of such principles supposes bodily 
concurrence: for a thing has existence according as it has activity: 
everything is active according to its being. But when active principles have 
their activities independent of bodily concurrence, the reverse is the case: the 
genesis of such principles is not by any bodily generation. Now the activity 
of the vegetative and sentient soul cannot be without bodily concurrence 
(Chapp. LVII, LX VIII): but the activity of the intellectual soul has place 
through no bodily organ (Chap. LXIX). Therefore the vegetative and sen- 
tient souls are generated by the generation of the body, and date their exis- 
tence from the transmission of the male semen, but not the intellectual soul.f 
2. If the human soul owed its origin to the transmission of the male semen, 
that could be only in one of two ways. Either we must suppose that the soul 
is actually in the male semen, being as it were accidentally separated from the 
soul of the generator as the semen is separated from the body:—we see some- 
thing of the sort in Annelid animals,{ that live when cut in pieces: these 
creatures have one soul actually and many potentially; and when the body is 
divided, a soul comes to be actually in every living part:—or in another way 
it may be supposed that there is in the male semen a power productive of an 


* The doctrine, called traducianism, that the soul 
is transmitted (¢raducitur) from parent to offspring in 
the act of generation, is ascribed to Tertullian. 

t The force of this admission will appear in the 
next two chapters. Two propositions must be kept 
apart :— 

(2) The origin of the intellectual soul of man is 
synchronous with the moment of conception. 

(4) The intellectual soul of man is, as the body 
of man, simply a product of conception. 

St Thomas denies both these propositions. Mo- 
dern Catholic theologians usually are content with 
denying the second only. 

t Annulosa, St Thomas calls them: they are now 
known as Annelidae, worms, centipedes, and the like. 
The cutting of an Annelid in two is not a case of 
reproduction. But in the lowest animal life, that of 
Amoebae, there is a true reproduction by ‘fissure’; as - 
also in the propagation of plants by cuttings. 


The kindness of a medical frienu supplies me with 
the following statement: 

““When the body of an Annelid, say an earth- 
worm, is divided, as by the stroke of a spade, the 
anima! does not necessarily die, does not necessarily 
live. The principal nerve ganglia are situated in the 
head, and though the severed part, remote from this, 
so-called, central nervous system, will have no resto- 
rative power and will die, the segment containing the 
nerve masses—‘ brain’—-may restore or reproduce 
the missing opposite extremity, or a semblance of it. 
But, if the injury were very near the head, so that al- 
most all the vital organs, viscera, etc., were included 
in the segment remote from the nerve ganglia, death 
would occur, not even the nerve ganglia in the head 


having the power to restore or reproduce an almost 


entirely new body, viscera, blood-vessels, etc. So, 
while one part may live, both parts may die. It de- 
pends upon the amount and importance of the part 
or parts to be reproduced, or restored.” 
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intellectual soul, so that the intellectual soul may be taken to be in the said 
semen virtually, not actually. The first of these suppositions is impossible for 
two reasons. First, because the intelligent soul being the most perfect of souls 
and the most potent, the proper subject for it to perfect is a body having a 
great diversity of organs apt to respond to its manifold activities: hence the 
intellectual soul cannot be in the male semen cut off from the body (7 semine 
deciso), because neither are the souls of the lower animals of the more perfect 
sort multiplied by cutting them in-pieces (fer decistonem), as is the case with 
Annelid animals. Secondly, because the proper and principal faculty of the 
intelligent soul, the intellect, not being the actualisation of any part of the 
body,* cannot be accidentally divided with the division of the body: there- 
fore neither can the intelligent soul. The second supposition (that the intel- 
ligent soul is virtually contained in the male semen) is also impossible. For 
the active power in the semen is effectual to the generation of an animal by 
effecting a bodily transmutation: there is no other way for a material power 
to take effect. But every form, which owes its being to a transmutation of 
matter, has being in dependence on matter: for (n. 3) every form, educed 
into existence by a transmutation of matter, is a form educed out of the 
potentiality of matter: for this is the meaning of a transmutation of matter, 
that something is educed into actuality out of potentiality. But an intelligent 
soul cannot be educed out of the potentiality of matter: for it has been shown 
above (Chap. LXVIII) that the intelligent soul transcends the whole power 
of matter, as it has an immaterial activity (Chap. LXIX). Therefore the in- 
telligent soul is not induced into being by any transmutation of matter, and 
therefore not by the action of any power that is in the male semen. 

5. It is ridiculous to say that any subsistent intelligence is either divided 
by division of the body or produced by any corporeal power. But the soul is 
a subsistent intelligence (Chap. LXVIII). Therefore it can neither be divided 
by the separation of the semen from the body, nor produced by any active 
power in the same. 

6. If the generation of ¢4zs is the cause of that coming to be, the destruc- 
tion of ¢hzs will be the cause of that ceasing to be. But the destruction of the 
body is not the cause of the human soul ceasing to be (Chap. LX XIX). 
Neither then is the generation of the body the cause of the soul commen- 
cing to be. 


CHAPTER LXXXVII-Thaz the Human Soul is brought into 
Being by a Creative Ad of God 
VERYTHING that is brought into being is either generated or 
created. But the human soul is not generated, either by way of com- 
position of parts or by the generation of the body (Chap. LXXXVIJ); 
and yet it comes new into existence, being neither eternal nor pre-existent 
(Chapp. LXXXIII, LXXXIV): therefore it comes into being by creation. 
Now, as has been shown above, God alone can create (Chap. XXI). 

2. Whatever has existence as a subsistent being, is also made in the way 
that a subsistent being is made: while whatever has no existence as a sub- 
sistent being, but is attached to something else, is not made separately, but 
only under condition of that having been made to which it is attached. But 
the soul has this peculiarity to distinguish it from other forms, that it is a 


* As sight, for example, is the actuality (évredéxera, realisation, or full perfection) of the eye. 
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subsistent being; and the existence which is proper to it it communicates to 
the body. The soul then is made as a subsistent being is made: it is the sub- 
ject of a making-process all its own, unlike other forms, which are made 
incidentally in the making of the compounds to which they belong. But as 
the soul has no material part, it cannot be made out of any subject-matter: 
consequently it must be made out of nothing, and so created. 

5. The end of a thing answers to its beginning. Now the end of the human 
soul and its final perfection is, by knowledge and love to transcend the whole 
order of created things, and attain to its first principle and beginning, which 
is God. Therefore from God it has properly its first origin. 

Holy Scripture seems to insinuate this conclusion: for whereas, speaking 
of the origin of other animals, it ascribes their souls to other causes, as when 
it says: Let the waters produce the creeping thing of living soul (Gen. i, 20): 
coming to man, it shows that his soul is created by God, saying: God formed 


man from the slime of the earth, and breathed into his face the breath of life 
(Gen; ii, 7). 


CHAPTERS LXXXVIII, LXXXIX—Arguments against the 
Truth of the (Conclusion last drawn, with their Solution * 


OR the better understanding of the solutions given, we must prefix some 

exposition of the order and process of human generation, and of animal 

generation generally. First then we must know that that is a false 
opinion of certain persons who say that the vital aéts which appear in the 
embryo before its final development (ante u/timum complementum), come not 
from any soul or power of soul existing in it, but from the soul of the mother.T 
If that were true, we could no longer call the embryo an animal, as every 
animal consists of soul and body. The activities of life do not proceed from 
an active principle from without, but from a power within; a faét which 
seems to mark the distinction between inanimate and living things, it being 
proper to the latter to move themselves. Whatever is nourished, assimilates 
nourishment to itself: hence there must be in the creature that is nourished 
an active power of nutrition, since an agent acts to the likeness of itself. This 
is still more manifest in the operations of sense: for sight and hearing are 
attributable to a power existing in the sentient subject, not in another. Hence, 
as the embryo is evidently nourished before its final development, and even 
feels, this cannot be attributed to the soul of the mother. 

It has been alleged that the soul in its complete essence is in the male 
semen from the first, its a€tivities not appearing merely for want of organs. 
But that cannot be. For since the soul is united with the body as a form, it 
is only united with that body of which it is properly the a¢tualisation. Now 
the soul is the actualisation of an organised body. Therefore before the organi- 
sation of the body the soul is in the male semen, not actually, but virtually. 
Hence Aristotle says that seed and fruit have life potentially in such a way 


* Contra determinatam veritatem. Determinare in 
scholastic Latin means to draw a conclusion. A bache- 
lor in a medieval University was determinator, one 
whoset up ¢heses and defended them.—In fusing these 
two chapters together I have commenced with the 
introduction prefixed to Chap. LXXXIX. 

t In calling this opinion ‘false,’ St Thomas can 
never have meant to deny the intimate connexion of 
the vital aéts of the embryo with those of the mother, 
so that separation from the mother at an early stage 
by abortion or miscarriage is death. He means only 


that the mother is not everything,—that the embryo 
has vital aéts of its own, though not independent 
aéts; that the embryo lives and developes, which it 
could not do without a distinét vegetative soul to 
animate it. But when he presently goes on to attri- 
bute operations of sense to the embryo, and says that 
it feels, speaking of the embryo ante ultimum comple- 
mentum,—he outruns all probability. Feeling supposes 
an advanced development of the nervous system. It 
is impossible to believe that the merely cellular em- 
bryo, with only a potential nervous system, can feel. 
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that they “cast away,” i.e. are destitute of soul; whereas that (body) whereof 
the soul is the actualisation has life potentially, and does not “‘ cast away” 
soul.* 

It would also follow, if the soul were in the male semen from the first, 
that the generation of an animal was only by fissure (per decistonem), as is the 
case with Annelid animals, that are made two out of one. For if the male 
semen had a soul the instant it was cut off from the body,t it would then have 
a substantial form. But every substantial generation precedes and does not 
follow the substantial form. Any transmutations that follow the substantial 
torm are not directed to the being of the thing generated, but to its well- 
being. At that rate the generation of the animal would be complete in the 
mere cutting off of the male semen from the body of the parent; and all sub- 
sequent transmutations would be irrelevant to generation. The supposition is 
still more ridiculous when applied to the rational soul, as well because it is 
impossible for that to be divided according to the division of the body, so as 
even to be in the semen cut off therefrom; as also because it would follow that 
in all cases of the semen being wasted, without conception ensuing, souls were 
still multiplied. 3 

Nor again can it be said, as some say, that though there is not in the male 
semen at its first cutting off | any soul actually, but only virtually, for want 
of organs, nevertheless, as the said semen is a bodily substance, organisable 
although not organised, so the active power of that semen is itself a soul, poten- 
tial but not actual, proportional to the condition of the semen. ‘The theory 
goes on to say that, as the life of a plant requires fewer organs than the life 
of an animal, the aforesaid active power turns into a vegetative soul as soon 
as the semen is sufficiently organised for the life of a plant; and further that, 
when the organs are more perfected and multiplied, the same power is ad- 
vanced to be a sentient soul; and further still that, when the form of the organs 
is perfect, the same becomes a rational soul, not indeed by the aétion of the 
power of the semen itself, but by the influence of some exterior agent: and 
this the advocates of this theory take to be the reason why Aristotle said (De 
gen. animal., II, 111) that the intellect is from without. 

Upon this view it would follow that numerically the same active power 
was now a vegetative soul only, and afterwards a sentient soul; and so the 
substantial form itself was continually more and more perfected: it would 
further follow that a substantial form was educed from potentiality to aétua- 
lity, not instantaneously, but successively; and further that generation was a 
continuous change, as is alteration,—all so many physical impossibilities. 
There would ensue even a still more awkward consequence, that the rational 
soul was mortal. For no formal constituent added to a perishable thing 
makes it naturally imperishable: otherwise the perishable would be changed 
into the imperishable, which is impossible, as the two differ in kind. But the 
substance of the sentient soul, which is supposed to be incidentally generated 
when the body is generated in the process above described, is necessarily 
perishable with the perishing of the body. If therefore this soul becomes 


* « What is in potentiality to life is not the [dead 
body], which has parted with its soul (rd amrof3e/3AnKds 


takes place the moment the female oywm is fertilised. 
} In the phrase which he constantly repeats, de- 


tyv Wuxyv), but that [living body] which retains it: 
as for seed and fruit, it is potentially the particular 
body [into which it will develope],” De anima, I, i. 
St Thomas’s explanation of ro dmof3eBAnxos is inge- 
nious, but mistaken. 

t No one now supposes this, but what is sup- 
posed is that the infusion even of the rational soul 


cisio seminis, St Thomas interprets decisio as any scholar 
would interpret it, to be a derivative of decido (I cut 
off). Still, I suspect, whoever first used the phrase 
meant decisio to come from decido (I fall down), which 
would yield a more natural sense. To decisio, as mean- 
ing a ‘cutting off,’ is due the false analogy of the 
divided earthworm. 
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rational by the bringing in of some manner of light from without * to be a 
formal constituent of the soul, it necessarily follows that the rational soul 
perishes when the body perishes, contrary to which has been shown (Chap. 
LX XIX) and to the teaching of Catholic faith. 

Therefore the active power which is cut off, or emitted, with the male 
semen from the body, and is called ‘ formative, } is not reer the soul, nor 
ever becomes the soul in the process of generation. But the frothy substance 
of the male semen contains gas (sfiritus), and this gas is the subject on which 
the formative power rests, and in which it is inherent.[ So the formative 
power works out the formation of the body, acting in virtue of the soul of 
the father, the prime author of generation, not in virtue of the soul of the 
offspring, even after the offspring comes to have a soul: for the offspring 
does not generate itself, but is generated by the father.§ This is clear by 
enumeration of the several powers of the soul. The formation is not attri- 
butable to the soul of the embryo itself on the score of that soul’s generative 
power: for that power puts forth no activity till the work of nutrition and 
growth is complete; and besides, its work is not directed to the perfection 
of the individual, but to the preservation of the species. Nor can it be assigned 
to the embryo’s nutritive power, the work of which is to assimilate nourish- 
ment to the body nourished: for in this case there is no room for such a work; 
since nourishment taken while the body is in formation is not applied to 
assume the likeness of a pre-existent body, but goes to the production of 
a more perfect form and a nearer approach to the likeness of the father. Nor 
is the development of the embryo attributable to its own power of growth: 
for to power of growth there does not belong change of form, but only 
change in bulk. And as for the sensitive and intellectual powers, it is clear 
that theirs is no office bearing on such a development. It follows that the 
formation of the body, particularly of its earliest and principal parts, does 


* Read fit rationalis for sit; and for intrinsecus read 
extrinsecus, answering to the celebrated Oipafery of 
the passage just quoted from De gen. animal., II, 111. 

t According to Aristotle, De gen. animal., and 
therefore according to St Thomas, no bodily matter 
of the male semen ever becomes a constituent of the 
body of the embryo: that is entirely taken from 
the mother. What the male semen furnishes is a cer- 
tain motive power, duvvapus Kal xivyoic, which causes 
conception and carries the embryo through the stages 
of its development. This is the ‘formative power’ 
here spoken of. Offspring is said to be of father and 
mother, ‘as acouch is of carpenter and timber” (De 
gen. animal., 1, xxi), the male semen being as the tool, 
which, wielded by the carpenter, makes the couch, 
but is not the material of which the couch is made. 
So (I, xxii): ‘The male semen is no part of the embryo: 

. but nature uses it as an instrument and actually 
efficient cause, as is the efficiency of tools in produéts 
of art.”’ Pursuant to this doétrine, Aristotle expresses 
himself in a way not unfavourable to traducianism in 
regard of the sentient soul:—“ The body is from the 
female, but the soul is from the male, for the soul 
gives formal being to a certain body”; éoti d€ 70 pev 
copa &k TOU Oxjdeo¢, 7) 88 Pux7 ex rod dppevoc'h) yap Puy) 
oboia awparde rids éote (II, iv): which is explained 
(II, v), «the female supplies the material, but the male 
the principle of motion” 
THY Se dpxjv THs Kevnoewc 6 dppyy. In the same De gen. 
animal., I, v, Aristotle goes on to say that the soul 
which the male parent imparts is not the vegetative 
soul,—for that is already in the material supplied by 


:UAnv prev obv maptxer To OnAv, 


the female,—but the sentient soul: Eprrotet yep Tovro 
(ro dppev) THY aigOnricny Youxy H Ov avrov ) &a 
THs yovnc. A sentient soul, he adds, is necessary from 
the first, for the formation of what is to be not a 
mere mecca but a sentient body. 

t This crude morphology takes up a chapter in 
Aristotle, De gen. animal., I, ii, e.g., éort per obv 7d 
OT Eppa. KOLVOY mVEVMLATOS Kal VoaToC, TO O€ TrEDUG EOTL 
Oeppds ao... . 800 bypoy Thy hiow Sri e& Vdaroc, TAaXU 
d€ kal Nevkov dia To pEeptxParwvedpa. . . . altiov dé THs 
AevKdrnros TOD oTépparoe OTe Early youn adpdc, O 
dé agpoc Xevxdy. In the following chapter (chap. iil) 
we read that the heat of this ‘ gas’ (xvetya), or ‘hot 
air”’ (Bepuodc agp), “contained in the frothy mass of 
the semen (EurreprapiPavoper ov éy TO dgpwdet) is the 
generative element,—rrovet yovwa Ta on éppara. The 
heat ‘is not fire, nor any such elemental power, but 
is analogous to the element of which the stars are 
made.” It is otherwise described as ‘‘ the quality in 
the gas,” 4 év ro rvevpare gvarc: it is once more the 
pis formativa, or Virtus seminis of St Thomas. Whether 
this seminal power, supplied by the male, is (or 
becomes) the sentient soul, according to the opinion 
just refuted, or rather leads to the sentient soul 
being produced, as St Thomas now proceeds to argue, 
makes the question discussed in the text. Aristotle 
comes not far short of saying that it és the sentient soul. 

§ How if the father happen to be dead? Answer 
that the reference is not to the soul as it is in the 
father’s body, but as the virtue of it is somehow 
carried by the genetic element that has come from 


him and has been taken up by the embryo. 
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not proceed from the engendered soul, nor from any formative power acting 
in virtue thereof, but from a formative power acting in virtue of the genera- 
tive soul of the father, the work of which is to make another like in species 
to the progenitor. This formative power therefore remains the same in the 
subject aforesaid* from the beginning of the formation even to the end. But 
the appearance of the being under formation does not remain the same: for 
first it has the appearance of semen, afterwards of blood, and so on until it 
arrives at its final completeness. 

Nor need we be uneasy in admitting the generation of an intermediate 
product, the existence of which is presently after broken off, because such 
transitional links are not complete in their species, but are on the way to 
a perfect species; and therefore they are not engendered to endure, but as 
stages of being, leading up to finality in the order of generation. The higher 
a form is in the scale of being, and the further it is removed from a mere 
material form, the more intermediate forms and intermediate generations 
must be passed through before the finally perfect form is reached.t There- 
fore in the generation of animal and man,—these having the most perfeét 
form,—there occur many intermediate forms and generations, and conse- 
quently destructions, because the generation of one being is the destruction 
of another. The vegetative soul therefore, which is first in the embryo, while 
it lives the life of a plant, is destroyed, and there succeeds a more perfect 
soul, which is at once nutrient and sentient, and for that time the embryo 
lives the life of an animal: upon the destruction of this, there succeeds the 
rational soul, infused from without, whereas the preceding two owed their 


existence to the virtue of the male semen. 


* In spiritu pre dio, which I render ‘in the afore- 
said subject’: because the spiritus, rvedua, or ‘ gas,’ 
that made according to Aristotle ro év r@ oréppute 
dppGdés re cal evedy, has been declared by St 
Thomas to be the ‘proper subject’ in which the 
‘formative power’ inheres. Spiritus was a vague word 
to a medieval writer: it was fraught with suggestions 
high and divine. St Thomas would have shrunk 
from reducing sfiritus, the mysterious vehicle of the 
vis formativa seminis, to the banality of gas. But 
the rvedua of De gen. animal., II, ii, the authority 
on which he relied, is gas pure and simple. 

As a piece of morphology, all this speculation 
about mvetpua, appdc, spiritus, spuma, gas and foam, 
must be swept away. It is false, as we have seen 
the analogy of a biseéted Annelid to be false. The 
cutting of a worm in two is no example of the gene- 
rative process; and there is no such thing in any 
semen as this genetic gas. Chemical and microscopic 
examination of the mammalian semen reveal quite 
another structure and composition. 

So far as biology sees it, what actually happens in 
conception is this: —‘‘ Wherever they meet the female 
ovum, the male spermatozoa surround it, often in 
dense masses. Only one spermatozoon however effects 
an entrance into the ovum, after the following 
fashion. The tail is left behind, and the nucleated 
head with the centrosome passes into the ovum, gene- 
rally at a place called the ‘micropyle.’ Certain changes 
have been going on in the ovum to anticipate this 
event, and the renewed nucleus of the ovum is await- 
ing developments. This is known as the ‘female pro- 
nucleus,’ Certain changes prepare the nucleated head 
of the spermatozoon for aétion, and what is known 
as the ‘male pronucleus’ results. The male pronucleus 
proceeds to fuse with the female pronucleus, and a 
new nucleus, the result of the combination, the 


‘segmentation nucleus’ results. Thus the male ele- 
ment and the female element seem to take an equal 
part in the formation of the embryo: for immediately 
after the combined nucleus is formed, the work of 
segmentation and formation of the tissues goes on. 
Though fertilisation is effected by quite a micro- 
scopic quantity, one single spermatozoon entering 
the ovum, we must observe that an equally micro- 
scopic part of the ovum is fertilised: for the great 
bulk of what we call the ovum is made up of nutri- 
tive material, food-yolk, etc.” 

So far, so clear, much in advance of St Thomas. 
But concerning any is formatiya, direétrix of this won- 
derful process of conception and development; and 
about the origin and function of soul, vegetative, 
sentient, and intelligent; we remain shrouded in the 
darkness of the thirteenth century. We want a new 
treatise De anima, to be written by some Aquinas 
modernus, who shall be at once a profound Aristo- 
telian and an expert biologist, and shall consecrate 
his life to this one study of soul. He should not 
neglect the mistaken biology of the original Aquinas 
and Aristotle. The mistakes of great minds are sug- 
gestive: they are far-reaching in the history of thought. 
Thus, as cne reads Aristotle, De gen. animal., II, ii, 
the memory is carried to St John’s Gospel, iii, 5; 
vi, 63; and his first Epistle, v, 8: gay pu tee yervnOn 
é& UOaros Kal TvEvpaTos—ro TrEvUA EoTL TO CwoTOLOL 
—ro rvedpa kal To Vowp kai rd atpa. 

t+ A suggestion of evolution. 

tT It will be remembered (p. 167) that Aristotle, 
De gen. animal., II, v, ascribes the vegetative soul to 
the female, and the sentient to the male. I am apt 
to think that St Thomas knew the work De gene- 
ratione animalium only through some Mahommedan 
commentator,—not Averroes, for the Commentator 
always gives the full Aristotelian text. This doctrine 
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With these principles recognised, it is easy to answer the objections. 

Arg. 1. Man being an animal by the possession of a sentient soul, and 
the notion of ‘animal’ befitting man in the same sense as it befits other 
animals, it appears that the sentient soul of man is of the same kind as the 
souls of other animals. But things of the same kind have the same manner 
of coming to be. Therefore the sentient soul of man, as of other animals, 
comes to be by the active power that is in the male semen. But the sentient 
and the intelligent soul in man is one in substance (Chap. LVIII). It appears 
then that even the intelligent soul is produced by the active power of the semen. 

Reply. Though sensitive soul in man and brute agree generically, yet 
they differ specifically. As the animal, man, differs specifically from other 
animals by being rational, so the sentient soul of a man differs specifically 
from the sentient soul of a brute by being also intelligent. The soul there- 
fore of a brute has sentient attributes only, and consequently neither its being 
nor its activity rises above the order of the body: hence it must be generated 
with the generation of the body, and perish with its destruction. But the 
sentient soul in man, over and above its sentient nature, has intellectual 
power: hence the very substance of this soul must be raised above the bodily 
order both in being and in aétivity; and therefore it is neither generated by 
the generation of the body, nor perishes by its destruction. 

Arg. 2. As Aristotle teaches, in point of time the foetus is an animal 
before it is a man.* But while it is an animal and not yet a man, it has 
a sentient and not an intelligent soul, which sentient soul beyond doubt is 
produced by the a¢ctive power of the male semen. Now that self-same sentient 
soul is potentially intelligent, even as that animal is potentialiy a rational 
animal: unless one chooses to say that the intelligent soul which supervenes 
is another substance altogether, a conclusion rejected above (Chap. LVIII). 
It appears then that the substance of the intelligent soul comes of the active 
power that is in the semen.t 

Reply. The sentient soul, whereby the human foetus was an animal, does 
not last, but its place is taken by a soul that is at once sentient and intelligent. 

Arg. 3. The soul, as it is the form of the body, is one being with the 
body. But unity of thing produced, unity of produétive action, and unity of 
producing agent, all go together. Therefore the one being of soul and body 
must be the result of one produétive action of one productive agent. But 
confessedly the body is produced by the produt¢tive action of the power that 
is in the male semen. 'Therefore the soul also, as it is the form of the body, 
is produced by the same productive action, and not by any separate agency. 

Reply. The principle of corresponding unity of produced, production, and 
producer, holds good to the exclusion of a plurality of productive agents not 
acting in co-ordination with one another. Where they are co-ordinate, 
several agents have but one effect. Thus the prime efficient cause acts to the 
production of the effect of the secondary efficient cause even more vigorously 


of three successive souls in man, two perishable and 
one permanent, is noteworthy; and though not now 
generally accepted, there is still something to say 
for it. 

* << A creature is not man as soon as it is animal, 
nor horse as soon as it is animal: it comes to be 
afterwards that which it is finally to be (De gen. 
animal., II, 3). 

t It will be seen that the body of this argument, 
though not the conclusion, is the doctrine combated 
by St Thomas above, “‘ Nor again can it be said,” 


etc., p. 175. St Thomas would not allow that the 
first sentient soul, which he supposes to be infused 
into man, the rant foetus, and afterwards to perish, 
is “potentially intelligent.” He holds that it does not 
turn into a rational soul, but simply ceases to be, 
when the rational soul comes in. ‘‘ The intelligent 
soul which supervenes is another substance alto- 
gether” from the sentient soul which perishes: but 
that intelligent. soul is also sentient, and therefore 
not “another substance” from the sentient soul in 


the mature and intelligent man (Chap. LVIII). 
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than that secondary cause itself; and we see that the effect produced by 
a principal agent through the agency of an instrument is more properly 
attributed to the principal agent than to the instrument. Sometimes too 
the action of the principal agent reaches to some part of the thing done, to 
which the action of the instrument does not reach. Since then the whole 
active power of nature stands to God as an instrument to the prime and 
principal agent, we find no difficulty in the productive action of nature being 
terminated to a part only of that one term of generation, man, and not to 
the whole of what is produced by the aétion of God. The body then of man 
is formed at once by the power of God, the principal and prime agent, and 
by the power of the semen, the secondary agent. But the action of God 
produces the human soul, which the power of the male semen cannot pro- 
duce, but only disposes thereto.* 

eArg. 4. Man generates his own specific likeness by the power that is in 
the detached semen, which generation means causing the specific form of the 
generated. The human soul therefore, the specific form of man, is caused by 
the power in the semen. 

‘Reply. Man generates his specific likeness, inasmuch as the power of his 
semen operates to prepare for the coming of the final form which gives the 
species to man. 

Arg. 5. If souls are created by God, He puts the last hand to the engen- 
dering of children born sometimes of adultery. 

Reply. There is no difficulty in that. Not the nature of adulterers is evil, 
but their will: now the effect which their semen produces is natural, not 
voluntary: hence there is no difficulty in God’s co-operating to that effect and 
giving it completeness. 

In a book ascribed to Gregory of Nyssa + there are found further argu- 
ments, as follows: 

eArg. 6. Soul and body make one whole, that is, one man. If then the 
soul is made before the body, or the body before the soul, the same thing 
will be prior and posterior to itself. Therefore body and soul are made to- 
gether. But the body begins in the cutting off, or emission, of the semen. 
Therefore the soul also is brought into being by the same. 

Reply. Allowing that the human body is formed before the soul is created, 
or conversely, still it does not follow that the same man is prior to himself: 
for man is not his body nor his soul. It only follows that one part of him is 
prior to another part; and in that there is no difficulty: for matter is prior in 
time to form,—matter, I mean, inasmuch as it is in potentiality to form, not 
inasmuch as it is actually perfected by form, for so it is together with form. 
The human body then, inasmuch as it is in potentiality to soul, as not yet 
having the soul, is prior in time to the soul: but, for that time, it is not aétu- 
ally human, only potentially so: but when it is actually human, as being 
perfected by a human soul, it is neither prior nor posterior to the soul, but 
together with it. 

Arg. 7. An agent’s activity seems to be imperfect, when he does not pro- 
duce and bring the whole thing into being, but only half makes it. If then 
God brought the soul into being, while the body was formed by the power 
of the male semen, body and soul being the two parts of man, the activities 


* The ‘human soul’ means the rational soul. tented with the reply, that the soul which first in- 
This reply avails also for the modern theory, that the forms the body is produced by the virtue of: the 
rational soul is infused at conception. On the theory semen. 
which St Thomas adopts, he might have been con- Tt Really, Eunapius. See p. 154. 
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of God and of the seminal power would be both imperfect. Therefore the 
body and soul of man are both produced by the same cause. But certainly 
the body of man is produced by the power of the semen: therefore also 
the soul. 

Reply. Body and soul are both produced by the power of God, though 
the formation of the body is of God through the intermediate instrumenta- 
lity of the power of the natural semen, while the soul He produces immediately. 
Neither does it follow that the action of the power of the semen is imperfect, 
since it fulfils the purpose of its existence. 

eArg. 8. In all things that are engendered of seed, the parts of the thing 
engendered are all contained together in the seed, though they do not actually 
appear: as we see that in wheat or in any other seed the green blade and stalk 
and knots and grains and ears are virtually contained in the original seed; and 
afterwards the seed gathers bulk and expansion by a process of natural con- 
sequence leading to its perfection, without taking up any new feature from 
without. But the soul is part of man. Therefore in the male semen of man the 
human soul is virtually contained, and it does not take its origin from any 
exterior cause. 

‘Reply. In seed are virtually contained all things that do not transcend 
corporeal power, as grass, stalk, knots, and the like: from which there is no 
concluding that the special element in man which transcends the whole range 
of corporeal power is virtually contained in the seed. 

Arg. 9. Things that have the same development and the same consum- 
mation must have the same first origin. But in the generation of man we find 
the same development and the same consummation: for as the configuration 
and growth of the limbs advances, the activities of the soul show themselves 
more and more: for first appears the activity of the sentient soul, and last of 
all, when the body is complete, the activity of the intelligent soul. Therefore 
body and soul have the same origin. But the first origin of the body is in the 
emission of the male semen: such therefore also is the origin of the soul. 

Reply. All that this shows is that a certain arrangement of the parts of 
the body is necessary for the activity of the soul. 

Arg. 10. What is conformed to a thing, is set up according to the plan 
of that to which it is conformed, as wax takes the impress of a seal. But the 
body of man and of every animal is conformed to its own soul, having such 
disposition of organs as suits the activities of the power to be exercised 
through those organs. The body then is formed by the action of the soul: 
hence also Aristotle says that the soul is the efficient cause of the body.* This 
could not be, if the soul ‘were not in the male semen: for the body is formed 
by the power that is in that semen: therefore the soul has its origin in the 
emission of it. 

Reply. That the body is conformed and fashioned according to the soul, 
and that therefore the soul prepares a body like unto itself, is a statement 
partly true and partly false. Understood of the soul of the generator, it is true: 
understood of the soul of the generated, it is false. The formation of the body 
in its prime and principal parts is not due to the soul of the generated, but 
to the soul of the generator, as has been shown. 

Arg. 11. Nothing lives except by a soul. But the male semen is alive, of 
which facét there are three indications. In the first place, the semen is cut off 


* Reference is made to De anima, II, iv. Butthe the primary soul nourishes the body, i.e. presides over 
statement is not there, nothing nearer to itthan this, and dire¢ts the process of nourishment. 
that the soul is the principle of local motion, and that 
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and detached from a living being: secondly, there appears in it vital heat and 
activity: thirdly, the seeds of plants, committed to earth, could never warm 
to life from the lifeless earth, had they not life in themselves. 

Reply. The semen is not alive actually, but potentially, and has a soul, not 
actually, but virtually.* In the process of generation the embryo comes to 
have a vegetative and a sentient soul by the virtue of the semen, which souls 
do not endure, but pass away and are succeeded by a rational soul. 

Arg. 12. If the sou] is not before the body (Chap. LX XXIII), nor begins 
with the liberation of the semen, it follows that the body is first formed, and 
afterwards there is infused into it a soul newly created. But if this is true, it 
follows further that the soul is for the body: for what is for another appears 
after it, as clothes are for men and are made after them. But that is false: 
rather the body is for the soul, as the end is ever the more noble. We must 
say then that the origin of the soul is simultaneous with the emission of the 
semen. 

Reply. There are two ways of one thing being ‘ for another.’ A thing may 
be to serve the activity, or secure the preservation, or otherwise promote the 
good of another, presupposing its being; and such things are posterior to that 
for which they are, as clothes for the person, or tools for a mechanic. Or a thing 
may be ‘for another’ in view of that other’s being: what is thus ‘ for another’ 
is prior to it in time and posterior to it in nature. In this latter way the body 
is for the soul, as all matter is for its form. The case would be otherwise, if 


soul and body did not make one being, as they say who take the soul not to 
be the form of the body.] 


CHAPTER XCIl—-Thar there are Subsistent Intelligences not 
united with Bodies § 


HEN human bodies perish in death, the substance of the intelli- 
gence remains in perpetuity (Chap. LXXIX). Now if the substance 
of the intelligence that remains is one for all, as some say, it follows 
necessarily that it has being apart from body; and rane our thesis is proved, 
that some subsistent intelligence exists apart from a body. But if a multitude 
of intelligent souls remain after the destruction of thcir bodies, then some 
subsistent intelligences will have the property of subsisting without bodies, 
all the more inasmuch as it has been shown that souls do not pass from one 
body to another (Chap. LXXXIII). But the property of subsisting apart 
from bodies is an incidental property in souls, since naturally they are the 
forms of bodies. But what is ordinary must be prior to what is incidental. 
There must then be some subsistent intelligences naturally prior to souls; 
and to these intelligences the ordinary property must attach of subsisting 
without bodies. 
3. The higher nature in its lowest manifestation touches the next lower 
nature in its highest. But intelligent nature is higher than corporeal, and at 
the same time touches it in some part, which is the intelligent soul. As then 


the body perfected by the intelligent soul is highest in the genus of bodies, 


* Query, whose soul? Apparently, that of the 
father: for, according to St Thomas, the ‘ formative 
virtue ” of the semen is the father’s, and his it remains 
all throughout the process of formation of the body 
of the embryo. 

t Why not say, ‘ simultaneous with conception’? 
Perhaps that is what the objicient meant. The sug- 


gestion in the text is evidently absurd, where there 
is no conception. 

t My best thanks are due to Reginald Horsley, 
M.D., formerly resident physician at Stonyhurst 
College, for his trouble in reading through these 
chapters LXXXVI-LXXXIX, and supplying me with 
such biological details as appear in the notes. 

§ In other words, there are angels. 
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so the intelligent soul united to the body must be lowest in the genus of 
subsistent intelligences. There are then subsistent intelligences not united 
with bodies, superior in the order of nature to the soul.* 

7. The substance of a thing must be proportionate to its activity, because 
activity is the a¢ctualisation and perfe¢tion of an active substance. But under- 
standing is the proper activity of an intelligent substance. Therefore an 
intelligent substance must be competent for such activity. But understanding 
is an activity not exercised through any bodily organ, and not needing the 
body except in so far as objects of understanding are borrowed from objects 
of sense. But that is an imperfect mode of understanding: the perfect mode 
of understanding is the understanding of those objeéts which are in them- 
selves intelligible: whereas it is an imperfect mode of understanding when 
those things only are understood, which are not of themselves intelligible, 
but are rendered intelligible by intellect.t If then before everything imper- 
fect there must be something perfect in that kind,{ there must be antecedently 
to human souls, which understand what they gather from phantasms, sundry 
subsistent intelligences which understand things in themselves intelligible, 
not gathering their knowledge from sensible objects, and therefore in their 
nature separate from everything corporeal. 


CHAPTER XCIII-That Intelligences subsisting apart are not 
more than one in the same Spectes§ 


NTELLIGENCES subsisting apart are subsistent essences. Now the 
definition of a thing being the mark of its essence, is the mark of its 
species. Subsistent essences therefore are subsistent species. 

2. Difference in point of form begets difference of species, while diffe- 
rence in point of matter begets difference in number. But intelligences sub- 
sisting apart have nothing whatever of matter about them. Therefore it is 
impossible for them to be several in one species. 

4. The multiplication of species adds more nobility and perfeétion to the 
universe than the multiplication of individuals in the same species. But 
the perfection of the universe consists principally in intelligences subsisting 
apart. Therefore it makes more for the perfection of the universe that there 
should be many intelligences different in species than many different in 
number in the same species. || 


* There is a vast lacuna in nature, if nothing in 
the scale of being intermediates between man and 
God. It may be said that disembodied spirits so 
intermediate, especially if we allow, what St Thomas 
does not, that, once parted from the body, the soul 
expands into a perfect spiritual substance, with no 
remaining natural exigency of reunion with the body. 
Yet even so, if spirits exist which have been in 
bodies, why not other spirits which never have been 
in bodies? Throughout this argument we cannot 
travel beyond congruity. For the fact of the exis- 
tence of angels we require either experience, which 
we have not, or divine revelation, which we have. 

t He means material and sensible things, which 
become intelligible only by the understanding form- 
ing universal concepts to view them with. See p. 146. 


{ Another expression of the Aristotelian and scho- 
lastic principle, that the actual precedes the potential. 

§ In other words, that every angel is a species by 
himself, and is definable, being the one possible object 
answering the definition. 

|| A sort of canon of cosmic architecture. And in 
the architeCture of human hands it makes more for 
the beauty of a frieze to have a procession of various 
figures, like the procession of Athenian knights in 
the frieze of the Parthenon, than to have one cast 
reproduced all round, suggestive of so much a foot. 
It makes for the beauty, and adds to the expense, 
but with the Creator there is no question of ex- 
pense. But is not every human character the presenta- 
tion of a distiné&t history, and every human face and 
form expressive of an individuality all its own? 
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CHAPTER XCIV-—That an Intelligence subsisting apart and 
a Soul are not of one Species 


DIFFERENT type of being makes a difference of species. But the 

being of the human soul and of an intelligence subsisting apart is 

not of one type: the body can have no share in the being of a 
separately subsisting intelligence, as it can have in the being of the human 
soul, united with the body as form with matter. 

3. What makes a species by itself cannot be of the same species with 
that which does not make a species by itself, but is part of a species. Now 
a separately subsisting intelligence makes a species by itself, but a soul not, 
it is part of the human species. 

4. The species of a thing may be gathered from the activity proper to 
it: for activity shows power, and that is an indication of essence. Now the 
proper activity of a separately subsisting intelligence and of an intelligent 
soul is understanding. But the mode of understanding of a separately sub- 
sisting intelligence is quite different from that of the soul. The soul understands 
by taking from phantasms: not so the separately subsisting intelligence, that 
has no bodily organs in which phantasms should be.* 


CHAPTER XCVI-Thaz Intelligences subsisting apart do not 
gather their Knowledge from Objects of Sense 


HIGHER power must have a higher object. But the intellectual 
power of a separately subsisting intelligence is higher than the 
intellectual power of the human soul, the latter being lowest in 
the order of intelligences (Chap. LX XVIII). Now the object of the intelli- 
gence of the human soul is a phantasm (Chap. LX), which is higher in the 
order of objeéts than the sensible thing existing outside and apart from 
the soul.t The object therefore of a separately subsisting intelligence cannot 
be an objective reality (ves) existing outside the soul, as though it could get 
knowledge immediately from that; nor can it be a phantasm: it must then 
be something higher than a phantasm. But nothing is higher than a phantasm 
in the order of knowable objects except that which is an aétual term of 
intelligence. Intelligences subsisting apart therefore do not gather their 
intellectual knowledge from objects of sense, but understand objects which 
are of themselves terms of intelligence. | 
3. According to the order of intelligences is the order of terms of intelli- 
gence. But objects that are of themselves terms of intelligence are higher in 
order than objects that are terms of intelligence only because we make them 
so. Of this latter sort are all terms of intelligence borrowed from sensible 
things: for sensible things are not of themselves intelligible: yet these sen- 
sible things are the sort of intelligible things that our intelleét understands. 
A separately subsisting intelligence therefore, being superior to our intelli- 
gence, does not understand the intellectual aspects of things by gathering 


* Throughout this chapter St Thomas confines 


{ A ‘term of intelligence’ (inte/igibile) is what 
himself to the human soul still informing the body. 


answers to a universal concept: it is the scientific 


+ “Higher in the order of objects” in this, that the 
phantasm has a quasi-spiritual existence in the human 
mind: on the other hand, lower in this, that the 
sensible thing is a substance, the phantasm an acci- 
dent. It will be remembered that the phantasm is 
objeum quo, not objecum quod (p. 145). 


aspect of a thing (ratio, note, p. 111), what we call the 
‘principle’ of a thing, as of ‘youth,’ ‘manhood,’ 
‘tree,’ ‘steam-engine,’ as distinguished from the em- 
bodiment of that principle in these and those par- 
ticular materials. It is the Adyos, not the raOy. It is 
what some think Plato to have meant by an ‘idea.’ 
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them from objects of sense: it seizes upon those aspeéts as they are in 
themselves. 

4. The manner of activity proper to a thing corresponds to the manner 
and nature of its substance. But an intelligence subsisting apart is by itself, 
away from any body. Therefore its intellectual a¢tivity will be conversant 
with objects not based upon anything corporeal. 

From these considerations it appears that in intelligences subsisting apart 
there is no such thing as active and potential intellect, except perchance by 
an improper use of those terms. The reason why potential and active intel- 
leét are found in our intelligent soul is because it has to gather intelleétual 
knowledge from sensible things: for the active intelleét it is that turns the 
impressions, gathered from sensible things, into terms of intellect: while 
the potential intellect is in potentiality to the knowledge of all forms of 
sensible things. Since then separately subsisting intellects do not gather their 
knowledge from sensible things, there is in them no aétive and potential 
intellect. 

Nor again can distance in place hinder the knowledge of a disembodied 
soul (anime separate). Distance in place ordinarily affects sense, not intellect, 
except incidentally, where intelle¢ét has to gather its data from sense. For 
while there is a definite law of distance according to which sensible objects 
affect sense, terms of intellect, as they impress the intellect, are not in p/ace, 
but are separate from bodily matter. Since then separately subsistent intelli- 
gences do not gather their intellectual knowledge from sensible things, 
distance in place has no effeét upon their knowledge.* 

Plainly too neither is time mingled with the intellectual none of such 
beings. Terms of intellect are as independent of time as they are of place. 
Time follows upon local motion, and measures such things only as are in 
some manner placed in space; and therefore the understanding of a separately 
subsisting intelligence is above time. On the other hand, time is a condition 
of our intellectual activity, since we receive knowledge from phantasms that 
regard a fixed time. Hence to its judgements affirmative and negative our 
intelligence always appends a fixed time, except when it understands the 
essence of a thing. It understands essence by abstracting terms of understanding 
from the conditions of sensible things: hence in that operation it understands 
irrespectively of time and other conditions of sensible things. But it judges 
affirmatively and negatively by applying forms of understanding, the results 
of previous abstraction, to things, and in this application time is necessarily 
understood as entering into the combination. tT 


* St Thomas does not deny the cognition of space 
to angels and disembodied spirits: but he says that 
distance does not limit their knowledge, as it limits 
our sense-perception, and our knowledge in conse- 
quence. Even the human mind, having once com- 
passed the idea of a thing, thinks of the thing 
irrespective of distance, e.g., the depths of stellar 
space, 

t+ Mathematical calculations are irrespective of 
time: they deal with the ‘ essences of things,’ which 


are timeless, as Aristotle says of the relation of the 
diagonal to the side of the square: time makes no 
difference in that relation. But when an engineer 
comes to apply such calculations to pra¢tical work, 
he re-enters upon considerations of time and place. 
The affirmative and negative judgements spoken of 
in the text make accidental propositions: now acci- 
dental propositions involve time, e.g., ‘there stood 
a lion in the way’: essential propositions do not, 
¢.g., ‘a lion is an animal of the cat tribe.’ 
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CHAPTER XCVII- That the Mind of an Intelligence subsisting 


apart 1s ever in the act of understanding 


HAT is sometimes in actuality, sometimes in potentiality, is mea- 

sured by time. But the mind of an intelligence subsisting apart is 

above time (Chap. XCVI). Therefore it is not at times in the act 
of understanding and at times not. 

2. Every living substance has by its nature some actual vital activity 
always going on in it, although other aétivities are potential: thus animals 
are always repairing waste by assimilation of nourishment, though they do 
not always feel. But separately subsisting intelligences are living substances, 
and have no other vital activity but that of understanding. Therefore by their 
nature they must be always actually understanding. 


CHAPTER XCVIII—How one separately subsisting Intelligence 
Anows another 


S separately subsisting intelligences understand proper terms of intel- 

lect; and the said intelligences are themselves such terms,—for it 1s 

independence of matter that makes a thing be a proper term of intel- 
lect; it follows that separately subsisting intelligences understand other such 
intelligences, finding in them their proper objects. Every such intelligence 
therefore will know both itself and its fellows.* It will know itself, but in a 
different way from that in which the human potential intelle¢t knows itself. 
For the potential intellect is only potentially intelligible, and becomes actually 
such by being impressed with an intellectual impression. Only by such an im- 
pression does it become cognisant of itself. But separately subsisting intelli- 
gences by their nature are actually intelligiblef: hence every one of them 
knows himself by his own essence, not by any impression representative of 
another thing. 

A difficulty: Since all knowledge, as it is the knowing mind, is a likeness 
of the thing known, and one separately subsistent intelligence is like another 
generically, but differs from it in species (Chap. XCIII), it appears that one 
does not know another in species, but only so far as the two meet 1n one com- 
mon ratio, that of the genus. 

Rep/y. With subsistent beings of a higher order than we are, the know- 
ledge contained in higher generalities is not incomplete, as it is with us. The 
likeness in the mind of ‘animal,’ whereby we know a thing generically only, 
yields us a less complete knowledge than the likeness of ‘man,’ whereby we 
know an entire species. To know a thing by its genus is to know it imper- 
fectly and, as it were, potentially; to know it by its species is to know it 
perfectly and actually. Holding as it does the lowest rank among subsistent 
intelligences, our intellect stands in such pressing need of particular detailed 


* A ‘proper term of intelleét’ is a form apart 
from matter, as ‘ brightness,’ ‘clearness,’ ‘lucidity,’ 
apart from ‘this bright button,’ ‘this clear sky.’ The 
separation of the form apart from matter is either 
physical or logical. Where the separation is logical 
only, the form cannot really exist except in matter; 
and from matter the human intellect gathers it by 
abstraction and generalisation. The angel somehow 
gathers the same form without having to study the 
matter in which it resides. But when the form is 
physically distinét from matter,—when it subsists by 
itself,—such an immaterial, subsisting form lives and 


understands: it is an angel. An angel, according to 
St Thomas, is a personified form, quality, or attri- 
bute: what attribute exactly, it is not for us to say. 
We men cannot “count the host of heaven, and call 
them by their names.” 

t A separately subsisting intelligence, or angel, is 
an éuvyov eidos, or living idea, more or less in the 
Platonic sense. Now an idea is nothing, if it be not 
a term of intelleét. The human mind then comes to 
know itself by getting an idea of something else: the 
angel knows himself always and essentially, because 
he is an idea. 
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likenesses, that for every distinét object of its knowledge it requires a distinét 
likeness in itself: hence the likeness of ‘animal’ does not enable it to know 
‘rational,’ consequently not ‘man’ either, except imperfectly. But the intel- 
leétual presentation in an intelligence subsisting apart is of a higher power, 
apt to represent more, and leads to a knowledge, not less perfect, but more 
perfect. By one presentation such an intelligence knows both ‘animal’ and 
the several specific differentias which make the several species of animals: 
this knowledge is more or less comprehensive according to the hierarchical 
rank of the intelligence.* We may illustrate this truth by contrasting the 
two extremes, the divine and human intellect. God knows all things by the 
one medium of His essence; man requires so many several likenesses, images 
or presentations in the mind, to know so many several things. Yet even in 
man the higher understanding gathers more from fewer presentations: slow 
minds on the other hand need many particular examples to lead them to 
knowledge. Since a separately subsistent intelligence, considered in its nature, 
is potentially open to the presentations whereby ‘ being’ in its entirety (totum 
ens) is known, we cannot suppose that such an intelligence is denuded of all 
such presentations, as is the case with the potential intellect in us ere it 
comes to understand.t Nor again can we suppose that this separately subsistent 
intelligence has some of these presentations actually, and others potentially 
only. For separate intelligences do not change (Chap. XCVII); but every 
potentiality in them must be actualised. Thus then the intelleét of the sepa- 
rately subsistent intelligence is perfected to the full extent of its capacity by 
intelligible forms, so far as natural knowledge goes. | 


CHAPTER XCIX—Thaz Intelligences subsisting apart know Ma- 
terial Things, that 1s to say, the Species of Things Corporeal 


INCE the mind of these intelligences is perfect with all natural endow- 

ments,§ as being wholly a¢tualised, it must comprehend its object, which 

is intelligible being, under all its aspects. Now under intelligible being 
are included the species also of things corporeal. 

2. Since the species of things are distinguished like the species of num- 
bers,|| whatever is in the lower species must be contained somehow in the 
higher, as the larger number contains the smaller. Since then separately sub- 
sistent intelligences rank higher than corporeal substances, all properties that 
in a material way are in corporeal substances must be in these separately sub- 
sistent intelligences in an intelligible and spiritual way: for what is in a thing 
is in it according to the mode of the thing in which it 1s.q 


* According as the angel belongs to a higher or 
lower ‘ choir.’ 

t “ We cannot suppose that such an intelligence 
is denuded of such presentations,”’ because such sup- 
position would involve that intelligence in total 
darkness as to the facts of its environment, which 
darkness would be a stultifying of the whole nature 
of intelligence. The only question can be, how the 
angelic intelligence becomes possessed of these pre- 
sentations. As we shall see in Chap. C, St Thomas 
takes them to be innate ideas. 

t Man is what he becomes by development (gvets): 
angelic being, as such, is a perfec consummation (r€os) 
from the first. 

§ There are evil angels, “clever devils” (Welling- 


ton), the type of heathenish intelle¢tualism, as the 
great Duke saw. 

|| Every whole number is taken to be a separate 
species. The maxim affords an insight into the scho- 
lastic view of the ideal immutability and distiné and 
necessary order of species. 

There must be, for instance, a spiritual fragrance 
and an intelleétual velocity. As the parables of the 
Gospel show—and indeed the whole scheme of bible 
exegesis supposes it—the things and the doings of this 
visible material world are types of invisible realities. 
Nature is construéted on hierarchical lines. Our 
mortal minds ascend feebly where the angels descend 
in their strength, by a sort of Jacob’s ladder, we by 
type from earth to heaven, they by antitype from 
heaven to earth. 
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CHAPTER C-That Intelligences subsisting apart Anow 
Individual Things 


NASMUCH as the likenesses representative of things in the mind of a 

separately subsistent intelligence are more universal than in our mind, 

and more effectual means of knowledge, such intelligences are instructed 
by such likenesses of material things not only to the knowledge of material 
things generically or specifically, as would be the case with our mind, but 
also to the knowledge of individual existences. 

1. The likeness or presentation of a thing in the mind of a separately sub- 
sistent intelligence is of far-reaching and universal power, so that, one as that 
presentation is and immaterial, it can lead to the knowledge of specific prin- 
ciples, and further to the knowledge of individualising or material principles. 
Thereby the intelligence can become cognisant, not only of the matter of genus 
and species, but also of that of the individual. 

2. What a lower power can do, a higher power can do, but in a more 
excellent way. Hence where the lower power operates through many agencies, 
the higher power operates through one only: for the higher a power is, the 
more it is gathered together and unified, whereas the lower is scattered and 
multiplied. But the human soul, being of lower rank than the separately sub- 
sistent intelligence, takes cognisance of the universal and of the singular by 
two principles, sense and intellect. The higher and self-subsistent intelligence 
therefore is cognisant of both in a higher way by one principle, the intellect. 

3. Intelligible impressions of things come to our understanding in the 
opposite order to that in which they come to the understanding of the sepa- 
rately subsisting intelligence. To our understanding they come by way of 
analysis (reso/utio), that is, by abstraction from material and individualising 
conditions: hence we cannot know individual things by aid of such intelli- 
gible or universal presentations. But to the understanding of the separately 
subsisting intelligence intelligible impressions arrive by way of synthesis (com- 
positio). Such an intelligence has its intelligible impressions by virtue of its 
assimilation to the original intelligible presentation of the divine understand- 
ing, which is not abstracted from things but productive of things,—produc¢tive 
not only of the form, but also of the matter, which is the principle of indi- 
viduation. Therefore the impressions in the understanding of a separately 
subsisting intelligence regard the whole object, not only the specific but also 
the indivualising principles. The knowledge of singular and individual things 
therefore is not to be withheld from separately subsistent intelligences, for all 
that our intellect cannot take cognisance of the singular and individual.* 


* In the days of the schoolmen, as in those of 
Aristotle, exclusive of philosophy and theology, one 
speculative science alone had attained any real de- 
velopment, mathematics, Philosophers therefore drew 
their illustrations from mathematics. Now it is true 
in mathematics that a perfect comprehension of the 
universal carries a knowledge of all subordinate par- 
ticulars. Whoever comprehended a hexagon com- 
pletely, would know all things that ever could be 
affirmed of any hexagon, as such. And it is only with 
the hexagon as such, that is to say with the hexagon 
as a form, that the mathematician is concerned: he 
cares nothing about its material. But in the world of 
natural history, while still only the lion, as such, or 
the fig, as such, is the stri€t matter of science: never- 
theless this scientific knowledge is only obtainable by 
observation and experiment upon actual lions, or figs; 


and scientific men busy themselves accordingly about 
the vicissitudes that do a¢tually overtake such existing 
things. The most thorough comprehension of the 
specific essence of a fig could not instruct a man,— 
no, nor an angel either,—on the fact whether there 
will be a plentiful or a poor crop of figs in Palestine 
in the year 1910. This fact, and indeed the whole 
course of natural history,—apart from the free acts of 
God and man, and the effect of those ats upon ma- 
terial things, is absolutely deducible from a knowledge 
of the ‘universal nature’ of physical agents, joined to 
a knowledge (not contained in the ‘ universal ”) of the 
primitive collocation of materials. But could even 
angelic intellect make this stupendous deduétion of 
the whole history of the physical universe from its 
primary data? 

We judge of angels from the analogy of the hu- 
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CHAPTER Cl-Whether to Separately Subsisting Intelligences all 
Points of their Natural Knowledge are Simultaneously Present 


OT everything is actually understood, of which there is an intellec- 

tual impression actually in the understanding. For since a subsistent 

intelligence has also a will, and is thereby master of his own acts, it 
is in his power, when he has got an intellectual impression, to use it by 
actually understanding it; or, if he has several, to use one of them. Hence 
also we do not actually consider all things whereof we have knowledge. A 
subsistent intelligence therefore, knowing by a plurality of impressions, uses 
the one impression which he wishes, and thereby actually knows at once all 
things which by one impression he does know. For all things make one in- 
telligible object inasmuch as they are known by one presentation,—as also 
our understanding knows many things together, when they are as one by com- 
position or relation with one another. But things that an intelligence knows 
by different impressions, it does not take cognisance of together. Thus, for 
one understanding, there is one thing at a time actually understood. There is 
therefore in the mind of a separately subsisting intelligence a certain succes- 
sion of a¢ts of understanding; not however movement, properly so called: 
since it is not a case of actuality succeeding potentiality, but of actuality fol- 
lowing upon actuality. But the Divine Mind, knowing all things by the one 
medium of its essence, and having its act for its essence, understands all things 
simultaneously: hence in its understanding there is incident no succession, 
but its aét of understanding is entire, simultaneous, perfect, abiding, world 
without end. Amen. 


man mind. The human mind knows what is called at 
Oxford ‘the manifold’ of individual material things 
through the senses. To the intellet of man, away from 
sensation, this ‘manifold’ of individuals is unintelli- 
gible, as St Thomas also says it is unintelligible, be- 
cause intellect always universalises. How then shall 
pure intelligence, apart from all faculty of sensation, 
know the individual? The analogy, which has been 
our guide, here breaks down. We cannot deny to the 
angel the cognition of individual things: nor, I think, 
even with St Thomas for our guide, can we give a 
satisfactory account of how he has that cognition. If 
the schoolmen had a fault, it was that of explaining 
too much: though, I dare say, they considered many 
of their explantions merely hypothetical and tentative. 
see B. 1, Chapp. VIII, IX. 

In the Summa Theologica, 1, q.55, art. 2, St Thomas 
more clearly faces the difficulty of attributing to angels 
any knowledge of the aétual facts of creation. He ac- 
knowledges (art. 1) that the mere consciousness of 
themselves in their own essential nature would be in- 
sufficient to afford them such knowledge. Therefore 


he supposes that, over and above their essential nature, 
there was stamped upon them at their creation a mul- 
titude of intelligible impressions, innate ideas in fa¢t, 
corresponding to the facts of creation; and that by 
knowing themselves, as thus impressed, they know the 
world. Scotus disagrees with St Thomas on this point: 
indeed it remains a very open question. St Thomas’s 
words are (I. c.): 

‘The impressions whereby angels understand are 
not gathered from things, but are connatural to the 
said angels. . . . Angels are wholly free from bodies, 
subsisting immaterially in intellectual being: and 
therefore they gain their intellectual perfection by an 
intelle€tual efflux, whereby they received from God 
presentations of known things along with their intel- 
le€tual nature. .. . In the mind of an angel there are 
likenesses of creatures, not from the creatures them- 
selves, but from God, who is the cause of creatures.” 

But from this it would seem that angels ought to 
know all future events, a corollary rejeéted by St 
Thomas, q. 57, art. 3. 
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BOOK III 


GOD THE END OF CREATURES 


CHAPTER I-Preface to the Book that follows 


The Lord 1s a great God, and a great king above all gods. For the Lord will 
not reject his people, because in his hands are all the ends of the earth, and the 
heights of the mountains he beholdeth. For the sea is his, and he made it, and his 
hands have formed the dry land (Ps. xciv). 


T has been shown above (B. I, Chap. XIII) that there is one first of 

beings, possessing the full perfection of all being, whom we call God. 

Out of the abundance of His perfection He bestows being on all things 
that exist; and thus He proves to be not only the first of beings, but also 
the first principle of all. He bestows being on other things, not out of any 
necessity of His nature, but by the free choice of His will, as has been 
shown (B. II, Chap. XXIII). Consequently He is master of the things that 
He has made: for we have dominion over the things that are subject to our 
will. This His dominion over the things that He has brought into being is 
a perfect dominion, since in producing them He needs the aid of no exterior 
agent, nor any subject matter to work upon, seeing that He is the universal 
efficient cause of all being. Of the things produced by the will of an agent 
every one is directed by that agent to some end: for some good and some 
end is the proper object of the will: hence the things that proceed from will 
must be directed to some end. Everything attains its last end by its own 
action, which is directed by Him who has given to things the principles 
whereby they act. It needs must be then that God, who is by nature perfect 
in Himself and by His. power bestows being on all things that are, should 
be the ruler of all beings, Himself ruled by none: nor is there anything 
exempt from His government, as there is nothing that does not derive being 
from Him. He is then perfeét-in government, as He is perfeét in being and 
causation. 

The effect of this government appears variously in various natures according 
to the difference between them. Some creatures are brought into being by 
God to possess understanding, to bear His likeness and present His image. 
They not only are directed, but also direct themselves by proper actions of 
their own to their due end. If in the direction of themselves they remain 
subject to the divine guidance, they are admitted in course of that guidance 
to the attainment of their last end: if they behave otherwise in the direction 
of themselves, they are rejected. Other beings, devoid of understanding, do 
not direét themselves to their own end, but are directed by another. Some 
of these are imperishable; and as they can suffer no defect in their natural 
being, so in their proper actions they never deflect one whit from the path 
that leads to the end prefixed to them, but are indefectibly subject to the 
rule of the prime ruler.* Other creatures are perishable, and liable to 


* St Thomas instances “the heavenly bodies, the 
movements of which ever proceed uniformly.” So 
men from Plato’s time to Newton’s contrasted the 
vicissitudes of the sublunary world with the uni- 
formity of the heavens above. Newton showed that 
the same forces are at work in the starry heavens as 
on this earth. In our day the spectroscope has shown 


that the materials of our earth, or sundry of them, 
enter into the composition of the stars. The same 
instrument reveals stars still in process of formation, 
stars even colliding and exploding. There is uni- 
formity in the heavens above and on the earth be- 
neath: not more in one than in the other. The 
ancients under-estimated the regularity and uniformity 
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the failure of their natural being, which however is compensated by the 
gain of another: for the perishing of one is the engendering of another. In 
like manner in their proper actions they swerve from the natural order, 
from which swerving however there accrues some compensatory good. 
Hence it appears that even apparent irregularities and departures from the 
order of the first rule escape not the power of the first ruler. These perish- 
able bodies, created as they are by God, are perfectly subjeét to His power. 

The Psalmist, filled with God’s spirit, considering this truth, and wishing 
to point out to us the divine government of things, first describes to us the 
perfection of the first ruler.—of His nature, when he says God; of His power, 
when he says, zs a great Lord,* needing no co-operation to work the effect 
of His power; of His authority, when he says, a great king above all gods, 
because, though there be many rulers, all are subje€t to His rule. Secondly 
he describes to us the manner of government,—as well in respect of intelli- 
gent beings, which follow His rule and gain from Him their last end, which 
is Himself, and therefore he says, for the Lord will not reject his people,—as 
also in respect of perishable beings, which, however they sometimes depart 
from their proper modes of action, still are never let go beyond the control 
of the prime ruler: hence it is said, i hits hands are all the ends of the 
earth,—likewise in respect of the heavenly bodies, which exceed all the height 
of the earth and of perishable bodies, and always observe the right order of 
divine rule: hence he says, and the heights of the mountains he beholdeth. Thirdly 
he assigns the reason of this universal control, which is, because things 
created by God needs must be ruled by Him: hence he says, For the sea 
is his, ete. 

Since then in the first Book we have treated of the perfection of the 
divine nature, and in the second of the perfection of God’s power, it remains 
for us in this third Book to treat of His perfeét authority, or dignity, in as 
much as He is the last end and ruler of all things. This therefore will be our 
order of procedure, to treat first of God, as the final end of all things: 
secondly of His universal control, whereby He governs every creature: 
thirdly of the special control which He exercises in the government of 
creatures endowed with understanding. 


of nature on earth. Their gaze was fixed on catas- 
trophes befalling living creatures and man in par- 
ticular. Yet even in catastrophes nature is still 
uniform, although working to an effect which we 
had not expected. What crosses our expe¢tations, that 
we call evil. But what right have we to expect? Man 
is not the measure of all things, nor is human expec- 
tation a law to nature. 

The ‘heavenly body,’ corpus caleste, built of 
matter fully aétuated by its form, and therefore im- 
perishable and unchangeable (B. II, Chap. XXX, 
n. I, with note, p. 96: Sum. Theol. 2-2, q. 24, art. 11, 
corp.), played a great part in the metaphysics and 
psychology of the Middle Ages. See Chapp. LXXXII- 
LXXXVII of this Book. Little did St Thomas think 


that if he could have altered the point of view of his 
eye by some millions of miles, he would have beheld 
our planet Earth, the native region of generation and 
corruption, turned into a corpus caleste, serenely re- 
splendent as Venus and Mars, sweeping out its orbit 
with the same accuracy, neither morning star nor 
evening star more wonderful. Yet the reader of St 
Thomas will find him not altogether credulous of 
the popular astronomy of his time. He attributes less 
to the corpus caleste than many of his contemporaries. 

* Oedc péyac xupioc (LXX), where xipiog repre- 
sents Adonai, and Adonai is for Yahweh, clearly the 
subject, not the predicate. Deus magnus Dominus then 
means Yahweh is a great God. 
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N the case of agents that manifestly aét to some end, we call that the 

end to which the effort of the agent tends. Gaining that, he is said to 

gain his end; and missing that, he is said to miss his intended end. Nor 
on this point does it make any difference whether the end be tended to with 
knowledge or not: for as the target is the end of the archer, so is it also the 
end of the path of the arrow.* The effort of every agent tends to some 
certain end. Not any and every action can proceed from any and every 
power. Action is sometimes terminated to some product, sometimes not. 
When action is terminated to some produt¢t, the effort of the agent tends to 
the same. When action is not terminated to any produt¢t, the effort of the 
agent tends to the action itself. Every agent therefore must intend some end 
in his action, sometimes the action itself, sometimes something produced by 
the action. 

3. It is impossible for the chain of actions to extend to infinity: there 
must then be something, in the getting of which the effort of the agent 
comes to rest. Therefore every agent acts to some end. 

6. Actions are open to criticism only so far as they are taken to be done 
as means to some end. It is not imputed as a fault to any one, if he fails in 
effecting that for which his work is not intended. A physician is found fault 
with if he fails in healing, but not a builder or a grammarian. We find 
fault in points of art, as when a grammarian does not speak correctly; and 
also in points of nature, as in monstrous births. Therefore both the natural 
agent, and the agent who acts according to art and with a conscious purpose, 
acts for an end. 

7. To an agent that did not tend to any definite effect, all efleéts would 
be indifferent. But what is indifferent to many things, does not do one of 
them rather than another: hence from an agent open to both sides of an 
alternative (a contingente ad utrumque) there does not follow any effect, unless 
by some means it comes to be determined to one above the rest: otherwise 
it could not at at all. Every agent therefore tends to some definite effect, 
and that is called its end. 

Still there are actions that do not seem to be for any end, as things done 
for sport, and acts of contemplation, and things done without advertence, as 
the stroking of the beard and the like: from which instances one may suppose 
that there is such a thing as an agent acting not for any end. But we must 
observe that though aéts of contemplation are not for any other end, they 
are an end in themselves: as for things done in sport, sometimes they are 
their own end, as when one plays solely for the amusement that he finds in 
play; sometimes they are for an end, as when we play that afterwards we 
may resume work more vigorously: while things done without advertence 
proceed not from the understanding, but from some phantasy or physical 

* What is the end of the path of a snow-flake? this, that physical agents work definitely and uni- 


St Thomas would probably have said that its end 
was to find the proper place of the element of water, 
which is below air and above earth. But in this 
chapter he returns a more scientific answer: “‘ Every 
agent tends to some definite effect, and that is called 
its end.” Speaking then of physical agencies, and 
remaining in the mere physical order, all that the 
statement at the head of this chapter comes to is 


formly : or as Aristotle puts it (De part. animal. I, 1, 
34, 37, 38): “Nature does all things for something: 

. . everywhere we say, ¢his for that, wherever there 
appears an end in which the motion terminates, pro- 
vided nothing comes in the way: wherefore it is 
evident that there is such a thing as what we call 
nature: for it is not anything and everything that 
comes out of every germ, but this out of that.” 
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principle; yet even these acts tend to certain ends, though beyond the scope 
of the intellect of the agent. 

Hereby is banished the error of certain ancient natural philosophers 
(Empedocles and Democritus, mentioned in Aristotle, Physics II, 1, 6) who 
supposed all things to happen by necessity of matter, and eliminated final 
causes from the universe. 


CHAPTER III-—Thar every Agent atts to some Good 


HAT to which an agent definitely tends must be suited to it: for it 

would not tend to the thing except for some suitability to itself. But 

what is suitable to a thing is good for it. Therefore every agent acts 
to some good. 

6. An intellectual agent acts for an end by determining its own end. A 
physical agent, though acting for an end, does not determine its own end, 
having no idea of an end, but moves in the direction of an end determined 
for it by another. Now an intellectual agent does not fix for itself an end 
except under some aspect of good: for a term of intellect is a motive only 
under an aspect of good, which is the object of will. Therefore a physical 
agent also does not move or act to any end except inasmuch as it is good. 
Such an agent has its end determined by some natural appetite or tendency.* 

7. It is part of the same plan of aétion to shun evil and to seek good. 
But all things are found to shun evil. Intelle¢étual agents shun a thing for 
this reason, that they apprehend it as evil: while all physical agents, to the 
full extent of the power that is in them, resist destruction, because that is 
the evil of everything. All things therefore act to some good. 


CHAPTER IV-—Thaz Evil in things is beside the Intention of 
the A gent 


HAT follows from an action different from what was intended by 

the agent, manifestly happens beside his intention. But evil is 

different from good, which every agent intends. Therefore evil 
happens beside the intention. 

2. Failure in effect and action follows upon some defeét in the principles 
of action, as a halting gait follows upon crookedness of legs. Now an agent 
acts by whatever of active power he has, not by what defect of a¢tive power 
he suffers; and according as he a¢ts, so does he intend his end. He intends 
therefore an end answering to his power. Anything therefore that ensues 
answering to defect of power will be beside the intention of the agent. But 
such is evil. 

4. In agents that act by intellect, or by any sort of judgement, T intention 
follows apprehension: for intention tends to that which is apprehended as an 
end. If then experience lights upon something not of the species appre- 
hended, the event will be beside the intention: thus if one intends to eat 
honey, and eats gall, taking it for honey, that will be beside the intention. 
But every intellectual agent intends a thing according as he takes it for 
something good: if then it turns out not to be good but evil, that will be 
beside the intention. 


* A conative nisus, analogous to will, but of course, + Astimationem. The reference is to the vis esti- 
below the animal kingdom, unconscious, was sup- _mativa, found in the higher irrational animals (B. II, 
posed by Aristotle and Aristotelians to pervade all Chap. LX), whereby, e.g., a dog judges of the dis- 
nature. tance by which he can escape the wheels of a carriage. 
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CHAPTERS V, VI-Arguments against the Truth of the 


(Conclusion last drawn, with Solutions of the same 
Climbed ay eA 


OR the clearer solution of the arguments alleged we must observe that 

evil may be considered either in a substance or in some action of 

a substance. Evil in a substance consists in its lack of something which 
it is naturally apt to have and ought to have. It is no evil to a man not to 
have wings, because he is not by nature apt to have them; nor not to have 
yellow hair, because, though his nature is apt to have such hair, still that 
colour of hair is not due to his nature. But it is an evil to him not to have 
hands, because he is apt by nature to have them, and ought to have them, 
if he is to be perfect; and yet the same is no evil to a bird. Every privation, 
properly and strictly speaking, is of something which one is naturally apt to 
have and ought to have. The essence of evil consists in privation, thus 
understood. Primordial matter, being in potentiality to all forms, is naturally 
apt to have them all, but no one of them is due to it, since it may be perfect 
in actuality without any one particular form that you like to mention.* But 
some particular form is due to each of the things that are constituted out of 
such matter. The privation therefore of such a form, in regard of primordial 
matter, is no evil to the nature of primordial matter; but in regard of the 
compound whereof it is the form, it is an evil to that compound thing: thus 
it is evil to incandescent gas (as) to be deprived of the form of incande- 
scent gas. And since privations are not said to ‘be’ except so far as they are 
in a subject, a privation will be ‘simply evil,’ when it is evil in regard of 
the subjeét in which it is: otherwise, it will be ‘evil relatively to something’ 
(malum alicujus), but not ‘simply evil.’ So for man to be deprived of a hand 
is ‘simply evil’: but for matter to be deprived of the form of oxygen (aeris) 
is not ‘simply evil,’ but is the evil of oxygen.—Coming to action, the 
privation of due order or commensurateness in an action is the evil of 
the action; and because to every action there is due some order and some 
commensurateness, such privation in an action must be ‘ simply evil.’ 

Arg. 1 (Chap. V). What happens beside the intention of the agent is 
said to be ‘matter of luck and chance and rare occurrence.’t But evil is 
not said to be matter of luck and chance, or rare occurrence, but to 
happen continually, or for the most part: thus in the physical order the 
unmaking of one thing is always attached to the making of another; and in 
the moral order sin is of usual occurrence.{ This does not look like evil 
arising contrary to intention. 


Reply (Chap. VI). Not everything that is beside the intention of the 


* In the scholastic theory, materia prima, or pri- 


mordial matter, is never found, as the chemistry 
books speak, ‘ free,’ but always in composition with 
some form or other: it cannot be ‘ isolated.’ Still no 
one form can be mentioned with which it must be 
compounded, if it is to be at all. If I must eat fruit, 
I need not eat peaches. 

t These are three technical terms of Aristotelian 
philosophy. They refer to the category of coexistence, 
or coincidence, not to sequence. They are explained 
by Aristotle, PAysics, II, iv, v, vi: 

Matter of luck, fortuitum, ro ano rvyxne. 

Matter of chance, casuale, ro dd rod avroparov. 

Matter of rare occurrence, ut in paucioribus accidens, 
TO pu) We Eml TO TOND. 
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He tells us (I.c. vi): “ Matter of /uck is all matter 
of chance, but not all the latter is matter of /uck.... 
No inanimate thing, nor beast, nor child, ever does 
anything by duck, because it is incapable of deliberate 
choice. ...In things done for an end, when the 
action of some external cause was not done to bring 
about what actually happened, we say that the thing 
happened 4y chance: but those things happen dy luck, 
which happen éy chance, and at the same time rank 
as objects of choice to persons having the faculty of 
choice.” 

t Aristotle somewhere makes the cynical remark, 
that things generally go wrong, and that most men 
do evil where they get a chance. 
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doer need be the result of luck or chance. For if what is beside the intention 
follows upon what is intended either always or frequently, it cannot be said 
to happen by luck or chance. Thus in him who intends to enjoy the 
pleasantness of wine, if from his drinking wine drunkenness follows always 
or frequently, it will be no matter of bad luck or chance: but it would be 
by chance, if it were quite the exception. Although then the evil of one 
thing perishing in course of nature follows beside the intention of him who 
brings the other thing into being, such evil nevertheless follows invariably: 
for invariably to the positing of one form there is annexed the privation of 
another: * hence this perishing does not happen by chance, nor as the 
exception, though the privation is sometimes not evil simply, but only 
a relative evil, as has been said. But if it be such a privation as to deprive 
the new being produced of what is due to it, it will be matter of chance 
and simply evil, as in the case of monstrous births: for such a mishap does 
not follow of necessity upon what is intended, but is contrary to it, since the 
agent intends the perfection of the being that he engenders.—Evil affecting 
action happens in physical agents for want of active power: hence, if the 
agent’s power is defective, this evil happens contrary to intention, yet not 
by chance, because it necessarily follows upon such an agent, when such 
agent suffers this failure of power either always or frequently: but it will be 
by chance, if the failure rarely accompanies such an agent.—Coming to 
voluntary agents, intention in them must be of some particular good, if 
action is to follow: for universal considerations of themselves do not move 
the will, unless there be added the consideration of the particular circum- 
stances under which the aétion is to take place. If then the good that is 
intended has conjoined with it the privation of rational good either always 
or frequently, there follows moral evil, and that not by chance, as is clear 
in his case who wishes to cohabit with a woman for pleasure, while the 
inordination of adultery is annexed to that pleasure: in that case the evil of 
adultery does not ensue by chance: but it would be an evil happening by 
chance, if upon the thing intended there followed some exceptional mis- 
adventure, as when one aiming at a bird kills a man. That goods of this 
sort, upon which privations of rational good follow, are so generally 
intended, arises from the practice of most men living according to sense, 
which they do because sensible things are more manifest to us,f and make 
more effectual motives in the particular circumstances in which our a¢tion 
is cast; and many such goods are attended with privation of rational good. 
Arg. 2. Aristotle (Eth. Nic., III, vii) expressly says that wickedness is 
voluntary, and proves it from the fact that men do unjust aéts voluntarily: 
but, he adds, it is irrational to pretend that a man voluntarily acting unjustly 
does not wish to be unjust, or voluntarily committing rape does not wish to 
be incontinent; and that is why legislators punish wicked men as voluntary 
evil-doers. It seems then that evil is not irrespective of will or intention. 
Reply.. Though evil be beside the intention, it is still voluntary, not as it 
is in itself, but incidentally. The object of zntentzon is the final end, willed for 
its own sake: but the obje€t of ‘vo/ition is also that which is willed for the 
sake of something else, though absolutely it would not be willed,{—as one 


* Read forme unius positioni adjunGa est privatio and without whom my friend would not have come, 


alterius. 1 have supplied positioni. is to me an object of wi//, but not of intention. I should 
t Read magis sunt nobis manisfesta. not have invited that gentleman by himself. Volition 
} The presence of a dear friend as a guest at my _ then extends to three a¢ts:— 

table is to me an objectat once of wiW/and of intention. The (a) Intention, BovdAnos (Eth. Nic. UI, iv, 7-9), of 


presence of a stranger who accompanies my friend, the end willed for its own sake: observe, this use is 
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throws cargo into the sea to save the ship, not zmtending the casting away of 
the cargo, but the safety of the vessel; and yet wz//img the casting away of the 
cargo, not simply and absolutely, but for the sake of safety. In like manner, 
for the gaining of some sensible good, one wi//s to do an inordinate action, 
not intending the inordinateness, nor willing it simply, but for that purpose. 
And therefore in this way wickedness and sin are said to be voluntary, like 
the casting away of cargo at sea. 

Arg. 3. Every process of nature serves an end intended by nature. But 
destruction is as much a natural change as production: therefore its end, 
which is a privation and counts as evil, is intended by nature as much as 
form and goodness, which are the end of production. 

Reply. From what has been said it appears that what is simply evil is 
altogether contrary to intention in the works of nature, as are monstrous 
births: but what is not simply evil, but only evil in a particular relation, is 
not intended by nature in itself, but incidentally. 


CHAPTER VII-Thazt Evil is not a Nature or Essence* 


VIL is nothing else than a privation of that which a thing is naturally 
apt to have and ought to have. But a privation is not an essence, but 
a negation in a substance. 

5. Every essence is natural to some thing. If the essence ranks as a sub- 
stance, it is the very nature of the thing. If it ranks as an accident, it must 
be caused by the principles of some substance, and thus will be natural to 
that substance, though perhaps not natural to some other substance. But 
what is in itself evil cannot be natural to anything: for the essence of evil is 
privation of that which is naturally apt to be in a thing and is due to it. 
Evil then, being a privation of what is natural, cannot be natural to any- 
thing. Hence whatever is naturally in a thing is good, and the want of it an 
evil. No essence then is in itself evil.t 

6. Whatever has any essence is either itself a form or has a form,[ for 
by form everything is assorted in some genus or species. But form, as such, 
has a character of goodness, being the principle of aétion and the end which 
every maker intends, and the actuality whereby every subject of form is 
perfected. Whatever therefore has any essence, as such, is good. 

7. Being is divided into actuality and potentiality. Actuality, as such, 


quite apart from the distinétion made in English 
philosophy between intention and motive. 

(5) Choice, rpoaipects (Eth. Nic. Ill, iv, 9) of 
means to the end. 

(c) Acceptance of circumstances attached to the 
end, or more usually to the means, but not in them- 
selves regarded either as good, as is the end, or useful, 
as are the means. 

I have endeavoured to bring out the practical 
importance of these distinétions in my Ethics and 
Natural Lay, pp. 31-35, 203-208, 222-224. 

* St Thomas in this and the next two chapters 
is not arguing that there is no evil in the world, but 
that evil has no substantial being, no, nor positive 
accidental being either: there is no evil substance, 
there is no positive attribute essentially evil: there is 
good at the bottom of everything, even of things 
evil: there is a right use of everything, and a place 
for all positive being in the scheme of creation. He 
allows that there may be substance much out of place, 
as a bull in a china shop, a bad man in power, an 


“embossed carbuncle in my flesh.” He allows that 
there are evil attributes, or vices, as the next chapter 
will explain. But a vice is a good quality over- 
strained, or perverted. Pride is an inordinate reaching 
out to high things: but to reach out to high things 
in itself is a good point in a man. Cowardice is an 
inordinate care of one’s own safety, a thing that one 
is bound to have some care of. 

t St Thomas here speaks, as philosophers always 
speak, in the universal, not of this individual and 
that. No natural kind or class, as such, either is evil 
or is the subject of evil qualities, i.e., of privations of 
what is due to nature. The kind, as such, has all 
things that it is proper for its members to have, 
though sundry members of the kind are wanting in 
some of those things. There are one-eyed men, but 
mankind has two eyes: there are invalids, but the 
race 1s healthy. 

t Or, as we might say, ‘is either an attribute or 
a substance.’ 
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is good, because everything is perfected by that whereby it actually is. 
Potentiality too is something good: for potentiality tends to actuality, and 
is proportionate to actuality, not contrary to it; and is of the same genus 
with actuality; and privation does not attach to it except accidentally.* 
Everything therefore that is, in whatsoever way it is, in so far as it is 
a being, is good. 

8. All being, howsoever it be, is from God (B. II, Chap. VI). But God 
is perfect goodness (B. I, Chap. XLI). Since then evil cannot be the effect 
of goodness, it is impossible for any being, as being, to be evil. T 

Hence it is said: God saw all things that he had made, and they were very 
good (Gen. i, 31): He hath made all things good in bis own time (Eccles. iii, 11): 
Every creature of God ts good (1 Tim. iv, 4). 


CHAPTERS VIII, [X—Arguments against the aforesaid 
Conclusion, with Answers to the same 


RG. 1. Evil is a specific difference in certain kinds of things, namely, 

in moral habits and acts: for as every virtue in its species is a good 

habit, so the contrary vice in its species is an evil habit; and simi- 
larly of acts. Evil therefore is something that gives species to certain things: 
it is therefore an essence, and natural to some things. 

Reply. The reason why good and evil are reckoned specific differences in 
moral matters, is because moral matters depend on the will: for a thing 
enters into the sphere of morality inasmuch as it is voluntary. But the object 
of the will is the end in view and good: hence moral actions are specified by 
the end for which they are done, as physical actions are from the form of 
their active principle. Since then good and evil are designated according to 
due bearing on the end, or the lack of such due bearing, good and evil must 
be the first differentias marking species in moral matters. But the measure of 
morality is reason. Therefore things must be called morally good or evil 
according as they bear on the end which reason determines. Whatever there- 
fore in moral matters derives its species from an end which is according to 
reason, is said to be good in its species: while what derives its species from 
an end contrary to reason, is said to be evil in its species. But that end, 
though inconsistent with the end which reason assigns, is nevertheless some 
sort of good, as being pleasurable according to sense, or the like: hence such 
ends are good in some animals, and even in man when they are moderated 
by reason; and what is evil for one may very well be good for another. And 
therefore evil, inasmuch as it is a specific differentia in the genus of moral 
matters, does not involve anything that is essentially evil, but something that 
is in itself good, but evil to man inasmuch as it sets aside the order of reason, 
which is man’s good. 

Arg. 4. All that acts is something. But evil a¢éts inasmuch as it is evil: 
for it understands good and spoils it. Evil therefore, inasmuch as it is evil, is 
some thing. 


* When a thing is in potentiality to some further t The great contradiétor of this fundamental doc- 
perfection, it is only by accident that it does not trine,—not to mention Schopenhauer,—is Buddha 
attain it. If it were incapacitated for that perfe€tion and Buddhism, which makes all conscious thought, 
essentially, it would not be in potentiality at all. An as such, an evil, and the grand aim of life to be rid 
undergraduate, radically and essentially debarred from _ of it. Manicheism and Platonism complete the circle, 
taking his degree, would not be an undergraduate. by making matter evil. Between evil mind and evil 
If he is too stupid to take it, that is an accident. matter, we may close our philosophy books. 
Stupidity is not of the essence of his condition. 
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Reply. A privation, as such, is no principle of aétion. Hence it is well 
said that evil does not fight against good except in the power of good: but 
in itself it is impotent and weak and originative of no action. Evil is said 
however to spoil good also formally in itself, as blindness is said to spoil 
sight, or whiteness to colour a wall. 

Arg. 5. Where there is found more and /ess, there must be an order of 
things, for negations and privations are not susceptible of more and /ess. But 
we find among evils one worse than another. Therefore evil must be some 
thing. 

Rep/y. Conditions that imply privation are intensified or relaxed as are 
inequality and unlikeness: for a thing is more unequal according as it is 
further removed from inequality, and more unlike according as it is more 
removed from likeness: hence a thing is more evil according as it is a greater 
privation of good, or at a greater distance from good.* 

Arg. 6. Thing and being are convertible terms. But evil is in the world. 
Therefore it is some thing and nature. 

Reply. Evil is said ‘to be’ in the world, not as having any essence, or 
existing as a thing, but in the way in which a thing ‘is’ evil precisely by 
evil, as blindness, and in the way in which any privation is said ‘to be,’ in- 
asmuch as an animal ‘is’ blind by blindness. For there are two senses of 
‘being’: in one sense it means the essence of a thing, and is divided into 
the ten predicamentst; and in this sense no privation can be called a being: 
in another sense, it signifies the truth of an afhrmative proposition (veritatem 
compositions); and thus evil and privation is said to be a being, inasmuch as 
a thing is said to ‘be’ thereby under a privation. 


CHAPTER X~—That the Cause of Evil is good 


HAT is not, is cause of nothing: every cause must be some being. 

But evil is not any being (Chapp. VII, IX): therefore evil cannot 

be the cause of anything. If then evil is caused by anything, what 
causes it must be good. 

4. Every cause is either material, formal, efficient, or final. But evil can 
be neither matter nor form: for it has been shown (Chapp. VII, IX) that 
both a¢tual being and potential being is good. In like manner evil cannot be 
an efficient cause, since everything acts according as it is actually and has 
a form. Nor can it be a final cause, since it is beside the intention (Chap. IV). 
Evil therefore cannot be the cause of anything; and therefore, if there be 
any cause of evil, it must be caused by good. 

But since good and evil are opposites, and one opposite cannot be cause 
of another except accidentally, it follows that good cannot be the active 
cause of evil except accidentally. In physics, this accident may happen either 
on the part of the agent or on the part of the effect. On the part of the 
agent, when the agent suffers from a lack of power, whence it follows that 
the action is defective and the effect deficient. But to an agent, as such, it is 
quite an accident to suffer from a lack of power: for an agent does not act 
inasmuch as power is lacking to him, but according as he has anything of 
power. Thus then evil is caused accidentally on the part of the agent, inas- 
much as the agent runs short of power: therefore it is said that evil has not 


* Mathematical formule, expressive of absurd and “ privations and negations are not susceptible of more 
impossible cases, express also grades and modes of and less.” 
absurdity, one case being more absurd than another, + The categories of Aristotle, substance, quality 


or absurd not for the same reason as another. It is quantity, relation, and the rest. 
not simply true, what the objection lays down, that 
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got an efficient cause, but a deficient cause, because evil does not follow from 
an efficient cause except in so far as it is deficient in power, and in this 
respect it is not efficient. It comes to the same thing if the defect of the 
action and effect arises from some defect of the instrument, or of any other 
thing requisite for the agent’s action, as when motive power produces halting 
through crookedness of the shin-bone: for the agent acts by both the power 
and the instrument. On the part of the effect evil is caused accidentally as 
well in respect of the matter of the effect as also in respect of its form. For 
if the matter is indisposed to receive the impression of the agent, some defect 
must follow in the effect. Nor is it imputable to any defect of the agent, 
that it does not transmute an indisposed matter to a perfect act: for the 
power of every natural agent is determined according to the limit of its 
nature; and its failure to transcend that cannot be brought in against it as 
a defect in power: such defect can then only be argued when it falls short of 
the measure of power due to it by nature. On the part of the form of the 
effect evil is accidentally incident, inasmuch as one form necessarily involves 
the privation of another form, and with the production of one thing there 
must needs ensue the destruction of another. But this evil does not belong 
to the effeét intended by the agent, but attaches to something else. In the 
processes of nature therefore evil is caused by good only accidentally. The 
same is the case also in the processes of art: for art in its operation imitates 
nature, and is at fault in the same way as nature. 

But in moral matters the case seems to be different. For a flaw in morals 
does not follow from any lack of power, seeing that weakness either entirely 
removes, or at least diminishes, moral reprehensibleness: for weakness does 
not deserve the punishment which is due to fault, but rather compassion and 
indulgence: to be blameworthy, a point of conduét must be a voluntary act, 
not an inevitable necessity. On careful consideration we find that the case of 
morals is in some respects like, in some respects unlike the case of physics. 
The unlikeness consists in this, that a moral fault is viewed as consisting in 
the action alone, not in any effect produced: for moral virtues are not effective, 
but active, while arts are effective; and therefore it has been said that art is 
at fault in the same way as nature. Moral evil therefore is not estimated ac- 
cording to the matter and form of the effect, but follows simply from the 
agent. Now in moral actions there are found in orderly enumeration four 
active principles. One principle is the executive power, namely, the motor 
power which moves the limbs to execute the command of the will. This 
power is moved by the will, and so the will is another principle. The will 
is moved by the judgement of the apprehensive faculty, which judges the 
particular thing proposed to be good or bad.—good and bad being the (formal) 
objects of the will, the one object of seeking, the other of avoidance. Lastly, 
the apprehensive faculty is moved by the thing apprehended. The first active 
principle then in moral actions is the thing apprehended; the second is the 
apprehensive faculty; the third is the will; the fourth is motor power which 
executes the command of reason. But the a¢t of the executive power already 
presupposes moral good or evil: * for these exterior actts bear a moral character 
only in so far as they are voluntary. Hence if the aét of the will is good, the 
exterior act will also be called good; and evil, if the volition is evil. It would 
be no point of moral badness for the exterior a¢t to fail by some defeét un- 


* The hand can do neither good nor evil morally,except as the minister of a will already made up to either 
one or the other. 
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connected with the will: thus lameness is not a moral but a natural blemish. 
Such a lack of executive power diminishes, if it does not totally excuse from, 
moral blemish. Again, the act whereby the object moves the apprehensive 
faculty is exempt from moral blemish: for it is according to the order of 
nature that what is visible affects the sight, and every object affects the cor- 
responding passive potentiality. Even the aét of the apprehensive faculty, 
considered in itself, is nowise morally blameworthy, as we see that any defeét 
in it excuses from or diminishes moral blame, like the lack of executive 
power: for infirmity and ignorance alike excuse from sin, or diminish it. It 
remains then that moral blameworthiness is found first and foremost in the 
act of the will alone; and reasonably so, since an act is called ‘ moral’ from 
being voluntary. In the act of the will then is to be sought the root and origin 
of what in the moral order is sin. 

But this investigation leads us into an apparent difficulty. On the under- 
standing that defect in an act arises from some defect in the principle of 
action, some defect in the will must be presupposed before there can be any 
moral fault. If this defect is natural, it is ever inherent in the will; and the 
consequence is that the will must always do wrong in action, a consequence 
proved false by the fact of there being such things as acts of virtue. On the 
other hand, if the defect is voluntary, that is already a moral fault, the cause 
of which must stand over for further enquiry; and so we shall have a running 
account to infinity. We must therefore say that the defect pre-existing in the 
will is no natural necessity, otherwise it would follow that the will sinned in 
every act: nor again is a thing of chance and ill luck, for at that rate there 
could be in us no moral fault, since events of chance are unpremeditated and 
beyond the contro] of reason. The defect therefore is voluntary, but not a 
moral fault: so we must suppose to save the account running to infinity. 

Now we must consider how that can be. In every active principle the 
perfection of its power depends on some superior active principle: for a 
secondary agent acts by virtue of the power of the prime agent.* So long 
then as the secondary agent remains under the power of the prime agent, it 
will act unfailingly: but it will fail in its a¢tion whenever it happens to swerve 
from the order of the prime agent, as appears in an instrument when it ceases 
to respond to the movement of the agent who uses it. Now it has been said 
above that in the order of moral actions two principles go before volition, the 
apprehensive faculty and the object apprehended, which is the end in view. 
But since to everything movable there corresponds a proper motive power, 
not any and every apprehensive faculty is the due motive power of any and 
every appetite,t but one apprehension is the proper motive of one appetite, 
another of another. As then the sensible apprehensive faculty is the proper 
motive power of the sensible appetite, so the proper motive power of the will 
is reason itself. Further, as reason can apprehend many sorts of good things 
and many ends of action; as moreover every power has its own proper end; 
the will also must have some object and end of action and prime motive, and 
that must be not any and every sort of good, but some definite good. When- 
ever then the will tends to aét under the motive of an apprehension of reason 


* This axiom is redolent of the primum mobile. tion,—of a polity, but not of a monarchy among 
Taking a more modern view of the physical order, material forces. 
we may say that no agent a¢ts to any orderly purpose + The word appetitus in scholastic terminology 
except in concert with other agents, with which itis includes the will; and ‘apprehensive faculty’ belongs 
bound up in the unity of one system. Modern science _ to intellect and also to sense. 
tells not so much of subordination as of co-ordina- 
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representing to it its own proper good, a due action ensues. But when the 
will bursts out into action upon the apprehension of the sensible apprehensive 
faculty, or even upon the apprehension of reason itself, representing some 
other good than the proper good of the will, there ensues in the action of 
the will a moral fault.* Therefore any faulty a¢tion in the will is preceded 
by a lack of due regard to reason and to the proper end of willing. I say ‘a 
lack of due regard to reason,’ in such cases as when, upon some sudden ap- 
prehension of sense, the will tends to some good that is pleasant according to 
sense. I say ‘a lack of due regard to the proper end of willing,’ in cases when 
the reason arrives by reasoning at some good, which is not either mow or m 
this way good, and still the will tends to it as though it were its proper good. 
Now this lack of due regard is voluntary: for it is in the power of the will 
to will and not to will: it is likewise in its power to direct reason actually to 
consider or to cease from considering, or to consider this or that.+ Still this 
failure of due consideration is not a moral evil: for, consideration or no con- 
sideration, or whatever the consideration be on reason’s part, there is no sin 
until the will comes to tend to some undue end, which then is an act of will.— 
Thus it remains true that in moral as well as in physical actions, evil is not 
caused by good except accidentally. 


CHAPTER XI-That Evil is founded in some Good 


VIL cannot exist by itself, having no essence (Chap. VII): it must 
therefore be in some subject: but every subject, being a substance, is 
some good. 

3. A thing is called evil because it does harm: that can only be because 
it does harm to good: for to do harm to evil is a good thing, since the un- 
doing of evil is good. But it would not do harm to good, formally speaking, 
unless it were in good:] thus blindness does harm to a man inasmuch as it is 
within him. 

But since good and evil are opposites, and one opposite cannot be the 
subject of another, but expels it, it seems at first sight strange if good is said 
to be the subject of evil. But if the truth is sought out, we shall find nothing 
strange or awkward in this conclusion. Good is commonly predicated as being 
is predicated, since every being, as such, is good. It is not strange that not- 
being should be in being as its subject: for every privation is some not-being, 
and still its subject is a substance, which is a being. Still not-being has not 
for its subject the being that is its opposite: thus sight is not the subject in 
which blindness is, but the animal. So the subject in which evil is, is not the 
good opposed to it, for that is taken away by the evil, but some other good. 
Thus the subject of moral evil is natural good: while natural evil, which is 
a privation of form, is in matter, and matter is good, as also is potential 


being. 


* A man aéts upon sensible apprehension to the 
neglect of rational, when he suffers himself to be 
overcome by wine and women. A man aéts under 
the prompting of reason, suggesting a rational good 
other than the proper object of his will, when he 
asserts his independence against lawful authority. 
Independence is a rational good in itself, but this 
independence is not the proper good of ¢sis man. 
Pride was not made for man (Ecclus. x, 18), any more 
than excess in drinking. See Ethics and Natural Law, 
PORLLZ..013; 

t Is the power ‘to consider this or that’ any- 
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thing more than an application of the power ‘actually 
to consider or to cease from considering’? I merely 
move the question, which is one of some subtlety.— 
The latter half of this chapter contains the one 
thorough-going refutation, perhaps, ever given of 
the determinism of Socrates and Plato, who reduced 
moral to intellectual error, and put it beyond the 
control of the will. 

t ‘Formally speaking,’ i.e., as a constituent ele- 
ment within, as distinguished from an efficient cause 
without. 
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CHAPTER XII-That Evil does not entirely swallow up Good 


HE subject of evil must always remain, if evil is to remain. But the 
subject of evil is good: therefore good always remains. 

But on the contingency of evil being infinitely intensified, and 
good being continually diminished by that intensification of evil, it appears 
that good may be diminished by evil even to infinity. And the good so 
diminished must be finite, for infinite good is not capable of evil. It seems 
then that in time good may be entirely taken away by evil. 

This then is the reply. Evil, as we have seen, entirely takes away the good 
to which it is opposed, as blindness takes away sight: but there must remain 
that good which is the subject of evil, which subject, as such, bears a character 
of goodness, inasmuch as it is in potentiality to the actuality of good, whereof 
it is deprived by evil.* The less then it is in potentiality to that good, the 
less good it will be. But a subject comes to be less in potentiality, or open- 
ness to a form, not only by the subtraction of some part of its potentiality, 
which is tantamount to subtraction of part of the subject itself, but also by 
the said potentiality being impeded by some contrary act from issuing in the 
actuality of the form.t Good therefore is diminished by evil rather by the 
planting of evil, its contrary, than by the taking off of any portion of good. 
And this agrees with what has been already said about evil: for we said that 
evil happens beside the intention of the doer, who always intends some good, 
and upon the good intended there follows the exclusion of some other good 
opposite to that good. The greater then the multiplication of that good, upon 
which, contrary to the intention of the agent, evil follows, the greater the 
diminution of potentiality in respect of the opposite good; and so all the more 
may good be said to be diminished by evil. This diminution however of good 
by evil in the physical world cannot go on indefinitely: for all the physical 
forms and powers are limited, and come to some term beyond which they 
cannot go.{ But in moral matters this diminution of good by evil may pro- 
ceed to infinity: for the understanding and the will have no limits to their 
acts: thus he who wills to commit a theft may will it again and commit an- 
other, and so to infinity. The further then the will tends towards undue ends, 
the more difficult it becomes for it to return to its proper and due end, as 
may be seen in persons in whom the habit of vice has been induced by a 
custom of sinning. Thus then by moral evil the good of natural aptitude may 
be diminished without limit: yet it can never be totally taken away, but 
always waits on nature while that remains. 


* A potentiality often remote and vain, as the 
potentiality of sight when the eye is gouged out, or 
the potentiality of truth and justice in the devil. 
But the fact remains that all positive physical being, 
as such, is of itself good; and however it be beset 
with evil, that circumstance is stri€tly accidental. Cf. 
Heb. xii, 1, Jesetting sin. Sin dbesets, but never quite 
absorbs, the work of God.—Besides, the philosopher 
considers the universal, the species, the normal thing, 
rather than the individual and accidental: and the 
normal state of things is good, not evil. 

+ Thus friendship may be diminished not only 
by cessation of intercourse, but by downright quarrels. 

T Thus the virulence of a fever is limited by the 
strength of the patient, a limited quantity: when 
that is exhausted, the patient dies, and the fever with 


him,—or anyhow after him, when the microbes have 
devoured the whole man and then one another. But, 
St Thomas adds, there is no limit to the possible 
wickedness of a man,—a question which may be 
debated. The reader may remember Sir James Mac- 
kintosh’s celebraced epigram on Henry VIII: “He 
approached as near to the ideal standard of perfeé 
wickedness as the finitudes of human nature will 
allow.” St Thomas, always Aristotelian, seems to have 
had here in view Aristotle’s saying in the Politics, II, 
vii: “ The wickedness of mankind 1s insatiable: people 
will bargain for a certain allowance, but no sooner 
is this accorded than they ask for more, and so ad 
infinitum.” Or was he haply thinking of the will set 
in evil, which is charaéteristic of the lost soul for all 
eternity (B. IV, Chap. XCIII)? 
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CHAPTER XIV—-That Evil ts an Accidental Cause 


UNNING through all the species of causes, we find that evil is a cause 

accidentally. In the species of efficient cause, since through the defi- 

ciency of power in the active cause there follows defect in the effect 
and action. In the species of material cause, since through the indisposition 
of the matter there follows a defect in the produét. In the species of formal 
cause, since to one form there is always annexed the privation of another form. 
In the species of final cause, since the evil annexed to an undue end means the 
hindering of the end that is due.* 


CHAPTER XV-That there 1s not any Sovereign Evil, ating as 
the Principle of all Evils 


SOVEREIGN evil should be without participation in any good, as 

that is the sovereign good which is wholly removed from evil. But 

there cannot be any evil wholly removed from good, since evil is 
founded on good (Chap. XI). 

2. If anything is sovereignly evil, it must be evil by its very essence, as 
that is sovereignly good which is good by its essence. But evil has no essence 
(Chap.,,ViIl)- 

3. That which is a first principle is not caused by anything. But all evil 
is caused by good (Chap. X). There is therefore no evil first principle. 

5. The incidental must be posterior to the ordinary. But evil happens only 
incidentally and beside the intention (Chap. IV). Therefore it is impossible 
for evil to be a first principle. 

Hereby is excluded the error of the Manicheans. 


CHAPTER XVI-Thaz the End in View of everything is some 
Good 


HAT to which a thing tends when in absence from it, and in which 

it rests when in possession of it, is the scope and aim and end in view. 

But everything, so long as it lacks the perfection proper to it, moves 
towards gaining that perfection, so far as it depends upon itself so to do; and 
when it has gained that perfection, therein it rests.— The end then of every- 
thing is its perfection. | But the perfection of everything is its own good. 
Everything therefore is ordained to good as to its end. 

4. Things that are aware of an end and things that are unaware of an end 
are alike ordained to an end, with this difference, that things that are aware 
of an end tend to an end of themselves, while things that are unaware of an 
end tend to an end under the direction of another, as appears in the case of 
archer and arrow. But things that are aware of an end are always ordained to 
good for their end: for the will, which is the appetite of a fore-known end, 
never tends to anything except under the aspect of good, which is its objeét. 


* This reasoning evinces, not only that evil is an 
accidental cause, but also that it is caused accidentally, 
which is the argument of Chap. XIII. We have an 
illustration of this in ordinary language, where ‘acci- 
dent,’ ‘mischance,’ ‘ misfortune,’ ‘ mistake,’ ‘ mis- 
carriage,’ etc., all stand for things evil. 

t It will be said,—An animal moves towards 
maturity and full strength: but therein it does not 


rest: 1t moves just as rapidly out of its perfection as 
it moved into it. Not quite so: there is what is called 
nAucia kabeoraca, ‘settled age,’ like settled summer 
weather; and the more perfect the animal, the longer 
this settled age endures. 

{ One Greek word réAoc means both ‘end’ and 
‘ perfection.’ 
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Therefore things also which are unaware of an end are ordained to good for 
their end; and so good is the end of all things.* 


CHAPTER XVII-That all Things are ordained to one End, 
which is God 


HE sovereign good, which is God, is the cause of goodness in all 

good things. He is therefore also the cause of every end being an 

end, since whatever is an end is such inasmuch as it is good. But that 
whereby another thing has an attribute, has more of that attribute itself.t 
Therefore God above all things is the end of all. 

4. In every series of ends the last end must be the end of all the ends pre- 
ceding. But we find all things arranged in various grades of goodness under 
one sovereign good, which is the cause of all goodness; and thereby, since 
good bears the character of an end, all things are ordered under God as ends 
preceding under their last end. 

5. Private good is subordinated to the end of the common good: for the 
being of a part is for the sake of the being of the whole: hence the good of 
the race is more godlike than the good of the individual man. But the sove- 
reign good, which is God, is the common good, since the good of the whole 
community depends on Him: while the goodness which marks any given 
thing is its own private good, and also the good of other things which depend 
upon it. All things therefore are subordinate to the end of one good, which 
is God. 

7. The last end of every producer, in so far as he is a producer, is him- 
self: for the things produced by us we use for ourselves; and if ever a man 
makes anything for another man, that is referred to his own good,—his uti- 
lity, his pleasure, or his honour. But God is the productive cause of all things, 
either immediately or mediately. And therefore He is the end of all. 

Hence it is said: God hath wrought all things for himself (Prov. xvi, 4): and, 
I am alpha and omega, the first and the last (Apoc. xxii, 13). 


CHAPTER XVIII-How God is the End of all Things 


OD is at once the last end of all things, and is nevertheless before all 

things in being. There is an end which, while holding the first place 

in causation according as it is in intention, is nevertheless posterior in 
being; and this is the case with every end that an agent establishes by his 
action, as the physician establishes health by his a¢tion in the sick man, which 
health nevertheless is his end. There is again an end which is prior in cau- 
sation, and also is prior in being: such an end one aims at winning by one’s 
action or movement, as a king hopes to win a city by fighting. God then is 
the end of things, as being something which everything has to gain in its 
own way. 


* Recent speculations on the ‘subconscious’ have 


‘prime mover’ means at once ‘ prime executor’ and 
shown that conscious and unconscious a¢tion do not 


‘ prime contriver.’ 


stand so widely apart as a superficial observation 
would conclude. St Thomas here, and often else- 
where, with Aristotle (see PAysics, II, v, 2), bridges 
over the difference between them, arguing the opera- 
tions of conscious and of unconscious nature to be 
both teleological. But is there any one agent whose 
intention orcontrivance extends throughoutall nature? 


That is the argument of B. I, Chap. XIII, where 


+ Propter quod est unumquodque, et illud magis, a 
favourite saying of the schoolmen, answering to some 
such Aristotelian Greek as dv ot éxaoTov, KaKetvo 
padXov. To defend the saying, we must have at hand 
distinétions between ‘cause’ (causa per se) and ‘occa- 
sion’ (causa per accidens); also between having an 
attribute ‘virtually and in a better way’ (eminenter) 
and having it ‘ precisely in this form’ (/ormaliter). 
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2. God is the last end of things and the prime agent of ali (Chap. XVII). 
But an end established by the action of an agent cannot be the prime agent: 
rather it is the effect produced by the agent. God therefore cannot be the end of 
things as though He were anything established in being thereby, but only as 
some pre-existent object for them to attain. 

4. An effeét tends to an end in the same way that the producer of the 
effect acts for that end. But God, the first producer of all things, does not act 
in view of acquiring anything by His action, but in view of bestowing some- 
thing by His action: for He is not in potentiality to acquire anything, but 
only in perfect actuality, whereby He can give and bestow. Things then are 
not directed to God as though God-were an end unto which any accretion 
or acquisition were to be made: they are direéted to Him so that in their own 


way they may gain from God God Himself, since He Himself is their end. 
CHAPTER XIX-That all Things aim at Likeness to God 


LL things evidently have a natural appetite for being, and resist de- 

structive agencies wherever they are threatened with them. But all 

things have being inasmuch as they are likened to God, who is the 
essential subsistent Being, all other things having being only by participation. 
All things therefore have an appetite for likeness to God, making that their 
last end. 

4. All created things are some sort of image of the prime agent, God: for 
every agent acts to the production of its own likeness:* now the perfection 
of an image consists in representing its original by likeness thereto: the image 
in fact is made on purpose. All things then exist for the attainment of the 
divine likeness; and that is their last end.T 


CHAPTER XX-—How Things copy the Divine Goodness 


OT all creatures are established in one and the same degree of good- 

ness. The substance of some is form and a¢tuality,—that is to say, 

something which, in point of essence, has the attribute of aétual 
being and goodness. | The substance of other beings is composed of matter 
and form: this substance has the attribute of a€tual being and goodness, but 
only in respect of part of itself, namely, the form. While then the divine sub- 
stance is its own goodness, a simple substance (or pure spirit) partakes of that 
goodness to the extent of its essence, but a composite substance to the extent 
of some part of its essence. In this third grade of substances again there is 
found a difference in being. For, composed as they are of matter and form, 
the form of some of them fills the whole potentiality of the matter, so that 
there remains not in the matter any potentiality to any other form, and con- 
sequently not in any other matter any potentiality to thzs form: such are the 
heavenly bodies, into the essential constitution of which their whole matter 
enters. § In other bodies the form does not fill the whole potentiality of the 


* That is, to the production of something pro- 
portionate to and in keeping with itself. 

+ Some attribute or other of the Creator is relu- 
cent in every creature, according to the being which 
it has and the energy it displays, not however that 
attribute which serves best the immediate purposes 
of man, and ministers most to his security and com- 
fort. This world is not exatly built for an hotel. 

T Still the essence is limited, and the aétua] being 
accordingly finite and created. He refers of course to 
the angels, who are ‘ pure forms’ (B. II, Chap. L). 


§ Que ex tota materia sua constant, and are con- 
sequently incorruptible. Cf. Il, Chap. LXVIII. In 
B. Ill, Chap. LXXXII (not here translated) the 
heavenly bodies are said to be magis formalia omnibus 
aliis, more thoroughly informed, or possessed by their 
form.—Wholly devoid of truth as this theory has 
proved to be, still it has its importance in the history 
of scholastic thought, and is continually assumed in 
the writings of the schoolmen. False in astronomy, the 
theory may yet come true of the bodies of the Saints 
in the resurrection : see IV, Chap. LXXXVI. 
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matter: hence there still remains in the matter a potentiality to another form, 
and in some portion of matter there remains a potentiality to ¢iis form, as 
appears in the (four) elements and bodies composed thereof. Now because 
a privation is a negation in a substance of that which may well be in the 
substance, it is clear that with this form, which does not fill the whole 
potentiality of the matter, there is compatible the privation of some form 
due to that substance. No such privation can attach to a substance, the form 
of which fills the whole potentiality of its matter; nor to a substance which 
is essentially a form; still less to that Substance, whose very being is His 
essence. Further it is clear that, since evil is the privation of good, there is 
in this lowest order of substances changeable good with admixture of evil, 
a changeableness to which the higher orders are not liable.* The substance 
therefore that ranks lowest in being is lowest also in rank of goodness. 

We likewise find an order of goodness among the parts of a substance 
composed of matter and form. For since matter, considered in itself, is poten- 
tial being,t while form is the a¢tualisation of that being, and the substance 
composed of the two is actually existent through the form, the form will be 
good in itself; the compound substance will be good as it actually has the 
form; and the matter will be good inasmuch as it is in potentiality to the 
form. But though everything is good in so far as it is being, it need not be 
supposed that matter, as it is only potential being, is only potentially good. 
For ‘being’ is an absolute term, while there is goodness even in relation: for 
not only is a thing called ‘ good’ because it is an end, or is in possession of 
an end, but also, though it has not yet arrived at any end, provided only it 
be ordained to some end, a thing is called ‘good’ even on that account. 
Though then matter cannot absolutely be called ‘being’ on the title of its 
potentiality involving some relation to being, yet it may absolutely be called 
‘good’ on account of this very relation. Herein it appears that ‘ good’ is a 
term of wider extension than ‘ being.’ 

Yet in another way does the goodness of the creature fall short of the 
divine goodness. As has been said, God possesses the highest perfection of 
goodness in his mere being: but a created thing does not possess its perfection 
in point of one attribute only, but in point of many: for what is united in 
the highest is multiple and manifold in the lowest.{ Hence God is said to 
be fraught with virtue and wisdom and activity in one and the same respect, 
but a creature in different respects. The greater the distance at which a 
creature stands removed from the first and highest goodness, the greater the 
multiplication of points requisite for it to be perfeétly good. But if it cannot 
attain to perfect goodness, it will hold on to an imperfect goodness in a few 
points. Hence it is that, though the first and highest goodness is absolutely 
simple, and the substances nearest to it approach it alike in goodness and in 
simplicity, still the lowest substances are found to be more simple than other 
substances higher than they are, as the elements are more simple than animals 
and men, because they cannot attain to the perfection of knowledge and under- 
standing to which animals and men attain. § It appears therefore from what 


* An angel may sin, and may be punished by stance’ (corpus), but the potentiality underlying 
God: but apparently no physical mishap can befall that substance. 


him in the way of accident or disease. May not how- Jt We are told elsewhere that in the highest 
ever the state of an angel in sin be described asa guilty being there is found the unity of differences. 
frenzy? § The greatest minds are simple,—and deep: 


t It must ever be borne in mind that ‘matter’ little minds also may be simple,—and shallow. Well 
in this phraseology does not mean ‘material sub- thought out, this remark of St Thomas will explain 
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has been said that, though God has His goodness perfect and entire in the 
simplicity of His being, creatures nevertheless do not attain to the perfection 
of their goodness by their mere being, but by many details of being. Hence, 
though every one of these creatures is good in so far as it has being, still it 
cannot absolutely be called good if it is destitute of other qualities requisite 
for its goodness; as a man devoid of virtues and subject to vices is good in 
a certain way, inasmuch as he is a being and inasmuch as he is a man, but 
on the whole he is not good, but rather evil. For no creature then is it the 
same thing to de and to 4e good, absolutely speaking, although every creature 
is good in so far as it has being: but for God it is quite the same thing to 
be and to 4e good, absolutely speaking. Now, as has been shown, everything 
tends finally to some likeness of the divine goodness; and a thing is likened 
to the divine goodness in respect of all the points which appertain to its own 
proper goodness; and the goodness of a thing consists not only in its being, 
but in all other qualities requisite for its perfection: from which considera- 
tions the consequence is clear, that a thing is finally ordained to God, not 
only in its substantial being, but likewise in those accidental qualities that 
appertain to its perfection, and also in respect of its proper activity, which 
likewise belongs io the perfection of a thing. 


CHAPTER XXI-That Things aim at Likeness to God in being 
Causes of other Things 


THING must be first perfect in itself before it can cause another 

thing. The last perfection to supervene upon a thing is its becoming 

the cause of other things. While then a creature tends by many 
ways to the likeness of God, the last way left open to it is to seek the divine 
likeness by being the cause of other things, according to what the Apostle 
says, We are God’s coadjutors (1 Cor. iil, 9).* 


CHAPTER XXIV-That all Things seek good, even Things devoid 
of (Consciousness 


S the heavenly sphere is moved by a subsistent intelligence (Chap. 
XXIII), and the movement of the heavenly sphere is directed to 
generation in sublunary creatures, the generations and movements 
of these sublunary creatures must originate in the thought of that subsistent 
intelligence. Now the intention of the prime agent and of the instrument is 
bent upon the same end. The heavenly spheres then (coe/um) are the cause 


the riddle how it comes to pass that, while the 
highest being 1s simple and one, nevertheless in bio- 
logical and political science differentiation of organs 
marks the higher animal and the more highly de- 
veloped state. There is a poverty-stricken simplicity : 
there is a clumsy multiplicity, a sort of boorish 
wealth : there is also an artistic multiplicity, where 
every detail is subordinate to one design. A cosmos is 
a manner of unity: a chaos is ‘a manifold.’ The 
grandest and highest of beings is a formal unity, actu- 
ally one, virtually many and all. 

* In chapter XXII it is argued that the move- 
ment of the heavenly spheres goes to engender things 
on earth (motio ipsius cali ordinatur ad generationem ). 
In chapter XXIII it is argued that the movements 
of the heavenly spheres are not done mechanically, but 
are set up and kept going by intelligence, the star- 


bearing spheres being either all moved by God, or 
all by angels at His bidding, or all by the primum 
mobile, the primum mobile itself being either moved by 
God, or by an angel, or having a soul of its own, but 
in any case obeying God. “It makes no difference,” 
says St Thomas, “‘to our present purpose, whether 
the heavenly sphere is moved by a subsistent intelli- 
gence united with it as a soul, or by an intelligence 
subsisting apart; and whether each of the heavenly 
spheres is moved by God, or whether none of them 
is moved by Him immediately, but they are moved 
mediately through created spirits; or whether the 
first alone is moved immediately by God, and the 
others through the medium of created spirits; pro- 
vided it be held that the movement of the heavens 
is the work of spirit.” 
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of sublunary motions by virtue of their own motion, which is impressed 
upon them by a spirit. It follows that the heavenly spheres are the instrument 
of spirit. Spirit then is the prime agent, causing and intending the forms 
and motions of sublunary bodies; while the heavenly spheres are the instru- 
ments of the same. But the intelle¢étual outlines of all that is caused and 
intended by an intelligent agent must pre-exist in his mind, as the forms of 
works of art pre-exist in the mind of the artificer, and from that mind (et 
ex eo) those forms must pass into the things made. All the forms then that 
are in sublunary creatures, and all their motions, are determined by the 
forms that are in the mind of some subsistent intelligence, or intelligences. 
Therefore Boethius says that the forms which are in matter have come from 
forms apart from matter. In this respeét the saying of Plato is verified, that 
forms existing apart are the originating principles of the forms that are in 
matter: only, Plato supposed these forms to subsist by themselves, and to be 
immediate causes of the forms of sensible things; we suppose them to exist 
in a mind, and to cause sublunary forms through the instrumentality of the 
motion of the heavenly spheres. 

Thus it is not difficult to see how natural bodies, devoid of intelligence, 
move and act for an end. For they tend to their end, being directed thereto 
by a subsistent intelligence, in the way that an arrow tends to its end, dire¢ted 
by the archer: as the arrow from the impulse of the archer, so do natural 
bodies receive their inclination to their natural ends from natural moving 
causes, whence they derive their forms and virtues and motions. Hence it is 
plain that every work of nature is the work of a subsistent intelligence.* The 
credit of an effect rests by preference with the prime mover, who guides in- 
struments to their purpose, rather than with the instruments which he guides. 
Thus we find the operations of nature proceeding in due course and order to 
an end, like the operations of a wise man. It is evident therefore that even 
agents devoid of consciousness can work for an end, and strive after good with 
a natural appetite, and seek the divine likeness and their own perfection. It 
is further evident that, the more perfe¢t the power and the more eminent the 
degree of goodness, the more general is the appetite for good, and the more 


* Incidentally and indirectly, Sir Isaac Newton 
may be said to have done as much for theology and 
psychology as he has done directly for astronomy. He 
has banished from the speculations of the psychologist 
and the theologian all concern about the stars, all in- 
terest in corpus caleste and primum mobile. He and his 
successors have wiped out for ever star-worship and 
astrology; and astronomy thus remaining on their 
hands, they have assorted it among the sciences to 
which it is nearest akin, namely, dynamics and che- 
mistry, to trouble the metaphysician no more.—Of old, 
men worshipped the stars, as the Hebrew prophets 
reproached the people with adoring af the host of 
heaven (4 Kings xxi, 3, 5: Ezech. viii, 16: Jer. xix, 13: 
Amos v, 26: Acts vii, 42). When they had ceased to 
worship, men still believed in the stars, and star- 
carrying crystal spheres, affecting the origin and de- 
velopment of planets and animals on earth, and even 
human thoughts and elections. From these fancies 
Plato is fairly free: he speaks with scant respect for 
the stars in Rep. vii, 529. Nor do they go for much 
in the genuine writings of Aristotle. It was the Orien- 
tal genius of the Neo-Platonists, and after them the 
Arabians, that brought in the heavenly bodies to the 
perturbation of mental philosophy. Albertus Magnus 
and St Thomas followed this lead. I may refer to the 


original Latin of the Contra Gentiles, B. Til, Chapp. 
XXII, XXIII, LXXXII-LXXXVIII, CIV, CV. St 
Thomas speaks of the ‘heavenly bodies’ meaning 
thereby, not the stars, but the star-bearing crystal 
spheres. The corpus caleste, ‘the heavenly body’ par 
excellence with him, is the tenth and outermost crys- 
talline sphere, which by its diurnal motion from east 
to west controls the motion of all inferior material 
things, and is called the primum mobile. St Thomas 
argues that this outermost sphere itself is moved by 
some intelligence, either by a soul animating it, or by 
an angel, or immediately by God. Through this pri- 
mum mobile, St Thomas thinks, God governs the mo- 
tions and fixes the qualities of the whole material 
universe. So the St Thomas of the thirteenth century, 
but so not Aguinas Modernus. We must not build our 
theology on a mistaken astronomy. On the whole we 
may do well, following Newman’s lead, to seek God 
certainly in the starry heavens, which are ever telling 
his glory (Ps. xviii), but to seek Him still more in the 
hearts and consciences of men, in the realm of mind 
rather than in the realm of matter. This, according to 
St Thomas, is the mode of natural cognition by which 
the angels know God, ‘through study of their own 
substances” (Chap. XLIX). And our soul is a spiri- 


tual substance also. 
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distant from self are the objects for which good is sought and unto which 
good is done. For imperfect beings tend solely to the good of the individual; 
perfect beings to the good of the species; more perfect beings to the good of 
the genus; and God, who is the most perfect in goodness, to the good of all 
being. Hence some say, not without reason, that goodness as such is diffusive 
of itself. 


CHAPTER XXV-That the End of every Subsistent Intelligence is 
to understand God 


she proper act of everything is its end, as being its second perfection :* 


hence what is well disposed to its own proper act is said to be vir- 

tuous and good. But to understand is the proper act of a subsistent 
intelligence: that then is its end. And the most perfect instance of this aét is 
its final end and perfection: this is particularly true of a¢ts which are not 
directed to production, acts such as understanding and feeling. But since such 
acts take their species from their objects, and are known through their ob- 
jects, any given one of these acts will be the more perfect, the more perfect 
its object is. Consequently, to understand the most perfect intelligible object, 
which is God, will be the most perfect instance of the a¢ctivity of understand- 
ing. To know God then by understanding is the final end of every subsistent 
intelligence. 

But one may say: ‘It is true that the last end of a subsistent intelligence 
consists in understanding the best intelligible object, still the best intelligible 
object, absolutely speaking, is not the best objeét for ‘4zs or ¢hat subsistent 
intelligence; but the higher any subsistent intelligence is, the higher is its best 
intelligible objeét; and therefore the highest subsistent intelligence created has 
for its best intelligible object that which is best absolutely; hence its happi- 
ness will be in understanding God; but the happiness of a lower subsistent 
intelligence will be to understand some lower intelligible objeét, which is at 
the same time the highest of the objects that can be understood by it. And 
particularly it seems to be the lot of the human understanding, on account of 
its weakness, not to understand the absolutely best intelligible object: for in 
respect of the knowledge of that truth of which there is most to be known 
the human intelleéct is as the bat’s eye to the sun.’ 

Nevertheless it may be manifestly shown that the end of every subsistent 
intelligence, even the lowest, is to understand God. For (a) the final end of 
all beings, to which they tend, is God (Chap. XVIII). But the human under- 
standing, however it be lowest in the order of subsistent intelligences, is 
nevertheless superior to all beings devoid of understanding. Since then the 
nobler substance has not the ignobler end, God Himself will be the end also 
of the human understanding. But every intelligent being gains its last end by 
understanding it. Therefore it is by understanding that the human intellect 
attains God as its end. 

(c). Everything most of all desires its own last end. But the human mind 
is moved to more desire and love and delight over the knowledge of divine 
things, little as it can discern about them, than over the perfect knowledge 
that it has of the lowest things.t 


* To be able to act is the ‘first perfection’: actu- and normal animal of each species. Moreover, reli- 
ally to be in action is the ‘second.’ gious questions have been and are of predominant 
t St Thomas speaks of the good man, who is the __ interest to civilised mankind. 
normal man, as the zoologist describes the healthy 
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(e). All sciences and arts and practical faculties are attractive only for the 
sake of something else: for in them the end is not knowledge but produétion 
of a work. But speculative sciences are attractive for their own sake, for their 
end is sheer knowledge. Nor is there found any action in human life, with 
the exception of speculative study, which is not directed to some other and 
further end. Even aétions done in sport, which seem to be done in view of 
no end, have a due end, which is refreshment of mind, to enable us thereby 
to return stronger to serious occupations: otherwise we should play always, 
if play was sought for its own sake, which would be unbefitting.* Therefore 
the practical arts are ordained to the speculative, and all human activity has 
intellectual speculation for its end. In all due ordination of sciences and arts, 
the character of final end attaches to that science or art which issues precepts 
as master-builder to the rest: thus the art of navigation, to which belongs the 
management of a ship, lays down precepts for ship-building. In this relation 
Metaphysics (philosophia prima) stand to all speculative sciences. On meta- 
physics they all depend, and from that science they receive their principles 
and directions how to proceed against deniers of principles.t This first philo- 
sophy is wholly directed to the final end of the knowledge of God: hence it 
is called a divine science. The knowledge of God therefore is the final end 
of all human study and activity. 

(7). In all series of agents and causes of change the end of the prime 
agent and mover must be the ultimate end of all, as the end of . general is 
the end of all the soldiers who serve under him. But among all the compo- 
nent parts of man we find the intellect to be the superior moving power: for 
the intellect moves the appetite, putting its object before it; and the intel- 
leétual appetite, or will, moves the sensible appetites, the irascible and con- 
cupiscible: hence we do not obey concupiscence except under the command 
of the will.{ The sensitive appetite, crowned by the consent of the will, pro- 
ceeds to move the body. The end therefore of the intellect is the end of all 
human actions. But the end and good of the intellect is truth; and conse- 
quently its last end is the first truth. The last end then of the whole man 
and of all his activities and desires is to know the first truth, which is God. 

(g). There is a natural desire in all men of knowing the causes of the 
things that they see. It was through wonder at seeing things, the causes ot 
which were unseen, that men first began to philosophise. Nor does enquiry 
cease until we arrive at the first cause: then we consider our knowledge per- 
fect, when we know the first cause. Man then naturaily desires so to know 
the first cause as his last end.§ But the first cause is God; and the last end 


* Why ‘play always’ rather than study always? 
Our bodily constitution unfits us to do either one or 
the other. But. what St Thomas means is that, if 
play were an end in itself, we should play all we can, 
which sundry men do,——and boys, if you let them. The 
passage is suggested by Aristotle, Eth. Nic. X, vi, 6. 
St Thomas does not observe the delight of the 
artist in the work of his hands, nor consider how 
few scholars study for study’s sake, nor generally 
how much of pure speculative interest is blended 
with practice, and how much thinking is done for 
material gains. As Aristotle might have said, ro dé 
Kal Qewpovvres Snurovpyotpey Kal mpds Anppara 
Gewpovper, 

t There is a Scholastic maxim, contra negantem 
principia fustibus est argumentandum; but that can 


scarcely have been the ‘direction’ which St Thomas 
had in mind. Philsophia prima here means meta- 
physics and psychology, culminating in natural theo- 
logy. There is no better specimen of it than these 
first three books Contra Gentiles. Accordingly it is 
defined in book I, chap. I, as wisdom. 

t Cf. Romans VI, 12. We do not obey to the 
doing of a ‘human act,’ an act, that is, of which 
we are masters and for which we are responsible: it 
is of ‘human aéts’ alone that St Thomas speaks here. 

§ But how if the first cause be unknowable? Says 
Aristotle, Eth. Nic. III. iv, 7: “ Wish extends to im- 
possibilities, such as immortality.” St Thomas would 
reply that nature never fixes desire on an object that 
is absolutely and under every respect unattainable. 
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of man, and of every subsistent intelligence, is called blessedness or happiness. 
To know God then is the blessedness and happiness of every subsistent 
intelligence.* 

Hence it is said: This ts eternal life, that they know thee, the only true God 
(John xvii, 3). 


CHAPTER XXVI-That Happiness does not consist in any Act 
of the Willt 

INCE a subsistent intelligence in its activity arrives at God, not by 

understanding alone, but also by an act of the will desiring and loving 

Him and taking delight in Him, some one may think that the last end 
and final felicity of man is not in knowing God, but rather in loving Him, 
or exercising some other aét of the will upon Him; especially seeing that 
the object of the will is good, which bears the character of an end, whereas 
truth, which is the object of the intellect, does not bear the character of an 
end except in so far as it (pswm) too is good. Hence it seems that man does 
not attain his last end by an act of intellect, but rather by an act of will. But 
this position is manifestly proved to be untenable. 

1. Happiness, being the peculiar good of an intelligent nature, must attach 
to the intelligent nature on the side of something that is peculiar to it. But 
appetite is not peculiar to intelligent nature, but is found in all things, though 
diversely in diverse beings: which diversity however arises from the different 
ways in which they stand to consciousness. Things wholly devoid of con- 
sciousness have only natural appetite, or physical tendency. Things that have 
sensitive consciousness have sensible appetite, under which the irascible and 
concupiscible are included. Things that have intellectual consciousness have 
an appetite proportionate to that consciousness, namely, the will. The will 
therefore, as being an appetite, is not a peculiar appurtenance of an intelligent 
nature, except so far as it is dependent on the intelligence: but intelligence 
in itself is peculiar to an intelligent nature. Happiness therefore consists in an 
act of the intellect substantially and principally rather than in an a¢t of the will. 

2. In all powers that are moved by their objects the objects are naturally 
prior to the acts of those powers. But such a power is the will, for the desi- 
rable object moves desire. The object therefore of the will is naturally prior 
to the act. The prime object of will then precedes every a¢t of will. No aét 
of will therefore can be the prime object of volition. But the prime obje¢t 
of will is the last end, which is happiness. Happiness therefore cannot pos- 
sibly be itself an aét of will. 

3. In all powers that can reflect on their own acts, the act of that power 
must first fix on some object, and then fix on its own aét. For if the intellect 
understands that it understands, we must suppose that it first understands 
some thing, and afterwards understands its own understanding of that thing: 
for the act of understanding, which the intelle¢t understands, means the 
understanding of some object. Hence we must either proceed to infinity; or, 
coming to some first object of understanding, this object, we must say, will 
not be a sheer act of understanding, but some intelligible thing. Similarly 


* God is the objefive last end finis qui); and hap- St Thomas and Aristotle are right, and the Scotists 
piness, which is the contemplation of God, is the sus- _ wrong, and all compromise or blending of these two 
Jeétive last end (finis quo). opposite opinions impossible. Be this said to stimulate 

t In this conclusion St Thomas stands by Aristotle, inquiry. A reader ought to be told when he is brought 
and is contradicted by Scotus and all his school. It face to face with a great issue. 
has ever been the translator’s intimate conviction that 
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the first object of will cannot be any sheer aét of willing, but some other 
good. But the first object of will to an intelligent nature is happiness: for it 
is for the sake of happiness that we will whatever we do will. Happiness 
therefore cannot possibly consist essentially in any act of will. 

4. Everything has the truth of its nature by having the constituents of 
its substance: for a real man differs from a painted one by the constituents 
of the substance of man. But true happiness does not differ from false happi- 
ness in respect of the act of will: for the will is in the same attitude of 
desire, or love, or delight, whatever the object proposed to it for its sovereign 
good, true or false: but whether the object so proposed be the true sove- 
reign good or a counterfeit, that difference is decided by intelleét. Happiness 
therefore consists essentially in intellect rather than in any act of will. 

5. If any act of will were happiness itself, that aét would be either desire 
or love or delight. Now it is impossible for desire to be the last end: for 
desire obtains inasmuch as the will tends to something which it has not yet 
got: but such straining after the absent is inconsistent with the idea of an 
achieved last end. Love again cannot be the last end: for good is loved not 
only in its presence but also in its absence: for it is from love that good 
not possessed is sought for by desire. And though the love of good already 
attained is more perfect, that access of perfection is to be ascribed to the 
attainment and established possession of the good loved. The attainment of 
good then, which is the end, is a different thing from the love of good, 
which love is imperfe¢t before attainment, and perfect after attainment. In 
like manner neither is delight the last end: for the very possession of good 
is the cause of delight, while we either feel the good now possessed, or 
remember the good possessed before, or hope for the good to be possessed 
in future: delight therefore is not the last end. No act of will therefore can 
be the substance of happiness. 

6. If delight were the last end, it would be desirable of itself. But that is 
false: for it makes a difference what delight is desired, considering the object 
from which delight ensues: for the delight which follows upon good and 
desirable activities is good and desirable: but that which follows upon evil 
activities is evil and to be shunned. Delight therefore has its goodness and 
desirability from something beyond itself. Therefore it is not itself the final 
end, happiness. 

7. The right order of things coincides with the order of nature, for natural 
things are ordained to their end without mistakes. But in natural things 
delight is for activity, and not the other way about: for we see that nature 
has attached delight to those activities of animals which are manifestly or- 
dained to necessary ends, as in the use of food, which is ordained to the 
preservation of the individual, and in the intercourse of the sexes, which is 
ordained to the preservation of the species: for if delight were not in attend- 
ance, animals would abstain from the aforesaid necessary acts. It is impossible 
therefore for delight to be the final end. 

8. Delight seems to be nothing else than a rest of the will in some be- 
fitting good, as desire is an inclination of the will to the gaining of some 
good. Now it is ridiculous to say that the end of movement is not the coming 
to be in one’s proper place, but the satisfaction of the inclination whereby one 
tended to go there. If the principle aim of nature were the satisfaction of the 
inclination, it would never give the inclination. It gives the inclination, that 
thereby one may tend to one’s proper place: when that end is gained, there 
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follows the satisfaction of the inclination: thus the satisfaction of the inclina- 
tion is not the end, but a concomitant of the end. 

g. If any exterior thing is to be any one’s end, we must assign the title 
of last end to that activity whereby the thing is first gained: thus to people 
who make money their end, the getting of the money is the end, not the 
love or desire of it. But the last end of a subsistent intelligence is God. That 
activity then in man makes the substance of his happiness, whereby he first 
attains to God. But that is the activity of understanding: for we cannot will 
what we do not understand. The final happiness of man then substantially 
consists in knowing God by the understanding, and not in any act of 
the will. 

From what has been said we may solve the objections to the contrary. 
The fact of the sovereign good being the object of the will does not necessi- 
that sovereign good being substantially the act of the will itself, as was the 
tenor of the argument.first proposed: nay, from the fa¢t of its being the first 
object, it follows that it is not the act. 

Arg. 2. The last perfection of aétivity is delight, which perfects a¢tivity 
as beauty does youth.* If then any perfeét activity is the last end, it seems 
that the last end is rather in the a¢tivity of the will than of the intellect. 

Reply. There are two ways of being a perfection to a thing. In one way 
there is a perfection to a thing alrcady complete in its species: in another 
way there is a perfection going to make up the species. Thus the perfection 
of a house, considered as complete in its species, is that use for which the 
house is intended, namely, being inhabited: hence this should be put in the 
definition of a house, if the definition is to be adequate. A perfection going 
to make up the species of a house may be one of the constituents and sub- 
stantial principles of the species: or it may be something that goes to the 
preservation of the species, as the buttresses made to prop the house up: 
lastly, under this head we must count whatever makes the house more comely 
for use, as its beauty. That therefore which is the perfection of a thing, con- 
sidered as already complete in its spccies, is the end of a thing, as being 
inhabited is the end of a house. And in like manner the proper activity of 
each thing, which is a sort of use of it, is the end of the thing. But the per- 
fections which go to make up the species are not the end of the thing: rather 
the thing is their end. Thus matter and form are for the species. In like 
manner the perfections that preserve a thing in its species, as health and nutri- 
tion, though they perfect the animal, are not the end of its existence, but rather 
the other way about. Those perfections also whereby a thing is fitted to dis- 
charge the proper activities of its species and gain its due end more becom- 
ingly, are not the end of the thing, but rather the other way about, e.g., a 
man’s beauty and bodily strength, and other accomplishments, of which the 
philosopher says that they minister to happiness instrumentally.t| Now when 
we say that delight is the perfection of activity, we do not mean that activity 
specifically considered is directed to the purpose of delight,—the fact is, it is 
ordained to other ends, as eating is ordained to the preservation of the indi- 
vidual,—we mean that delight ranks among the perfections which go to make 


* The reference is to the celebrated Ess. Nic. X, 
iv, 8: “ Pleasure makes activity perfect, not as a habit 
of skill perfects the skilful act, but asa sort of efflores- 
cence marking completeness, as bloom perfects ma- 
turity,” or as we might say, like the bloom on ripe 
grapes or peaches. So Professor Stewart (Notes on 
Nicomachean Ethics, ii, 418) speaks of “the law of our 


nature, that function is primary and pleasure only 
attendant,’”’—which is the real refutation of this ob- 
jection and of hedonism in all its forms. 

t “It is impossible, or not easy to do nobly with- 
out supplies: for many things require to be done 
through instruments ” (£74. Nic. I, ix, 15). 
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up the species of a thing: for through the delight that we take in any action 
we apply ourselves to it more attentively and becomingly. 

Arg. 3. Delight seems to be so desired for its own sake as never to be 
desired for the sake of anything else: for it is foolish to ask of any one why 
wishes to be delighted.* But this is the condition of the last end, to be desired 
for its own sake. Therefore the last end is rather in an act of the will than of 
the understanding, so it seems. 

Reply. Delight, though it is not the last end, is stiil a concomitant of the 
last end, since from the attainment of the last end delight supervenes. 

Arg. 4. In the desire of the last end there is the greatest agreement 
amongst all men, because it is natural. But more seek delight than knowledge. 
Therefore it seems that delight is the end rather than knowledge. 

Reply. There are not more seekers of the delight that there is in knowing 
than there are seekers of knowledge: but there are more seekers after sensible 
delights than there are seekers of intellectual knowledge and the delight thence 
ensuing; and the reason is because external things are more known to the 
majority of men, as human knowledge starts from objects of sense. 

Arg. 5. The will seems to bea higher power than the understanding: for 
the will moves the understanding to its end: for when there is the will so to 
do, then it is that the understanding actually considers the knowledge which 
it habitually possesses. The action therefore of the will seems to be nobler 
than the action of the understanding; and therefore the final end of happiness 
seems in the a¢t of will rather than in the act of understanding. 

‘Rep/y. It is manifestly false to say that the will is higher than the under- 
standing as moving it; for primarily and ordinarily the understanding moves 
the will. The will, as such, is moved by its objeét, which is the good appre- 
hended: but the will moves the understanding, we may say, incidentally, 
inasmuch as the act of understanding itself is apprehended as good and so is 
desired by the will. Hence it follows that the understanding actually under- 
stands, and in this has the start of the will; for never would the will desire to 
understand, unless first the understanding apprehended the act of understanding 
itself as good. And again the will moves the understanding to actual activity 
in the way in which an efficient cause is said to move: but the understanding 
moves the willin the way in which a final cause moves, for good understood 
is the end of the will. Now the efficient cause is posterior in motion to the 
final cause, for the efficient cause moves only for the sake of the final cause. 
Hence it appears that, absolutely speaking, the understanding is higher than 
the will, but the will is higher than the understanding accidentally and in 
a qualified sense. 


CHAPTER XXVII-That the Happiness of Man does not consist in 
Bodily Pleasures 


CCORDING to the order of nature, pleasure isfor the sake of activity, 
Ax not the other way about. If therefore certain activities are not the 

final end, the pleasures ensuing upon these activities are neither the 
final end nor accessories of the final end. But certainly the activities on which 
bodily pleasures follow are not the final end: for they are directed to other 
obvious ends, the preservation of the body and the begetting of offspring. 
Therefore the aforesaid pleasures are not the final end, nor accessories of the 
final end, and happiness is not to be placed in them. 

* So Aristotle, Eth. Nic. X, ii, 2. 
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3. Happiness is a good proper to man: dumb animals cannot be called 
happy except by an abuse of language.* But bodily pleasures are common 
to man and brute: happiness therefore cannot consist in them.t 

4. The final end of a thing is noblest and best of all that appertains to 
the thing.{ But bodily delights do not appertain to a man in respect of what 
is noblest in him. 

5. The highest perfection of man cannot consist in his being conjoined 
with things lower than himself, but in his conjunction with something 
above him. 

7. In all things that are said to be ‘ordinarily’ (fer se), ‘more’ follows 
upon ‘more,’ if ‘absolutely’ goes with ‘absolutely.’ If then bodily pleasures 
were good in themselves,§ to take them to the utmost would be the best 
way of taking them. But this is manifestly false: for excessive use of such 
things is accounted a vice, injures the body, and bars further enjoyments of 
the same sort.|| 

8. If human happiness consisted in bodily pleasures, it would be a more 
praiseworthy act of virtue to take such pleasures than to abstain from them. 
But this is manifestly false, for it is the special praise of the act of temperance 
to abstain from such pleasures.** 

g. The last end of everything is God (Chap. XVIII). That then must 
be laid down to be the last end of man, whereby he most closely approaches 
to God. But bodily pleasures injure a man from any close approach to God: 
for God is approached by contemplation, and the aforesaid pleasures are 
a hindrance to contemplation. 

Hereby is excluded the error of the Epicureans, who placed the happi- 
ness of man in these pleasures: in whose person Solomon says: This seemed 
to me good, that man should eat and drink and make merry on the fruit of hts totl 
(Eccles v, 17). Everywhere let us leave behind us signs of mirth, for this ts our 
portion and this our lot (Wisd. ii, 9). Also the error of the followers of 
Cerinthus is excluded, who spread the fable of a thousand years of the 
pleasures of the belly as an element in the kingdom of Christ after the resur- 


* «With reason we refuse to pronounce either ox 
or horse or any other animal happy: for none of them 
is able to take part in such activity as makes happi- 
ness” (Eth. Nic. I, ix, 9). 

t It is to be considered however that bodily plea- 
sures in man commonly are not merely bodily, they 
are coloured by imagination, art, sentiment, poetry. 

T e.g., the final end of oxen, to be eaten by man. 
Oxen however do not exist for themselves. Sic pos non 
yobis fertis aratra, boyes. In man at least his final end 
ought to be the realisation of his noblest attribute. 

§ That is to say, if they were good ‘absolutely,’ 
irrespectively of limiting conditions. If pleasure were 
‘absolutely’ and ‘ordinarily’ one thing with goodness, 
the more pleasure one got, the better would he be for 
it; and the most pleasant pleasure would be the best 
pleasure. Pressed by this argument, some utilitarians, 
e.g., J. S. Mill, have admitted a difference of kind, or 
quality, in pleasures, a concession fatal to hedonism, and 
thereby ultimately to utilitarianism. 

|| So does excessive contemplation and study in- 
jure the body, but not so fearfully: it does not make 
such a wreck of the whole man. But, it must be owned, 
in this world contemplation is not absolutely the end 
of man. 

{ The rule of the golden mean does not apply to 
the last end. “Every art seeks the end to infinity, 


wishing to secure it to the utmost; but the means not 
to infinity, for the end in view limits all arts” (Ari- 
stotle, Politics, I, ix, 13). 

** In Ethics and Natural Law, p. 91, it is shown 
why the whole business of temperance is to restrain. 
There is however an Epicurean temperance, which, 
taking pleasure to be happiness and the last end of man, 
at the same time recognises it to be attainable only 
under limitations, and so economises what it takes to 
to be the good wine of life, that it may not run out 
too fast. Temperance is quite intelligible even in the 
enjoyment of the last end, on the assumption that the 
last end is attainable only in small amounts, and may 
be exhausted by greediness. This view allows that 
the last end is in itself and in the abstract desirable 
cic aretpov, but only in the abstract; there being limits 
to its practical attainability. Itisa point not to betaken 
for granted, that happiness, adequate to desire, is at- 
tainable at all. The attainability of perfect happiness 
isa theorem requiring proof; and proof of it is impos- 
sible, if the life of the world to come is not to enter 
into the discussion. See Chap. XLVIII: also Ethics 
and Natural Lay, pp. 13-20. Waiving that discussion, 
however, the previous arguments, nn. I, 3, 4, 5, avail 
to show that bodily pleasures are not the chief ingre- 
dient of the limited happiness possible to man on earth. 
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rection, hence they are called Chiliasts, or Millennarians. Also the fables of 
the Saracens, who place the rewards of the just in the aforesaid pleasures. 


CHAPTERS XXVIII, XXIX-Thar Happiness does not consist in 
Honours nor in Human Glory 


HE last end and happiness of man is his most perfect activity 
(Chap. XXVI). But the honour paid to a man does not consist in 
any act of his own, but in the a¢t of another towards him.* 

2. That is not the last end, which is good and desirable on account of 
something else. But such is honour: for a man is not rightly honoured except 
for some other good thing existing in him. 

4. Even bad men may be honoured. It is better then to become worthy 
of honour than to be honoured. Therefore honour is not the highest good 
of man. 

Hence it appears that neither does man’s chief good consist in glory, or 
celebrity of fame. For glory, according to Cicero, is ‘‘a frequent mention of 
a man with praise”; or according to St Augustine, “‘brilliant notoriety with 
praise” (c/ara notitia cum laude). So then men wish for notoriety, attended 
with praise and a certain brilliance, that they may be honoured by those to 
whom they become known. Glory then is sought for the sake of honour. If 
then honour is not the highest good, much less is glory. 


CHAPTER XXX—ThatMan’s Happiness does not consist in Riches 


ICHES are not desired except for the sake of something else: for of 

themselves they do no good, but only as we use them. But the 

highest good is desired for its own sake, and not for the sake of 
something else. 

2. The possession or preservation of those things cannot be the highest 
good, which benefit man most in being parted with. But such is the use of 
riches, to spend. 

3. The act of liberality and munificence, the virtues that deal with 
money, is more praiseworthy, in that money is parted with, than that money 
is got. Man’s happiness therefore does not consist in the possession of riches.T 

4. That in the gaining of which man’s chief good lies must be some- 
thing better than man. But man is better than his riches, which are things 
ordained to his use. 

5. The highest good of man is not subje¢t to fortune: for fortuitous events 
happen without effort of reason, whereas man must gain his proper end by 
reason. But fortune has great place in the gaining of riches. | 


* It may be pleaded that happiness consists, not presupposes possession. Not in the spending of them 
in the payment, but in the reception of honours, such _ for the mere sake of spending, which is called ‘throw- 
reception involving an aét of theindividual’s own con- ing money away.’ And if they are spent for a purpose, 
sciousness. This would come near to the doctrine that in that purpose rather than in the spending must 
happiness consists in self-satisfaction, a Stoic position. happiness lie. 

t But perhaps in the spending of them, which t Especially in persons ‘born to fortune.’ 
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CHAPTER XXXI-That Happiness does not consist in Worldly 
Power 


MAN is called good inasmuch as he attains to the sovereign good. 
But inasmuch as he has power he is not called either good or evil: 
for he is not good who can do good things, nor is a man evil rof 
being able to do evil things. Therefore the highest good does not consist in 
being powerful.* 
3. All power is over another (ad a/terum). But the highest good is not 
over another. 


CHAPTER XXXII_That Happiness does not consistin the Goods 
of the Body 


HE soul is better than the body. Therefore the good of the soul, as 
understanding and the like, is better than the good of the body. The 
good of the body therefore is not the highest good of man. 
3. These goods are common to man and other animals: but happiness is 
the proper good of man alone. 
4. For goods of the body, many animals are better off than man: some 
are swifter, some are stronger, and so of the rest. If in these things the highest 
good consisted, man would not be the most excellent of animals. 


CHAPTER XXXIV-That the Final Happiness of Man does not 
consist in A€ts of the Moral Viriues 


UMAN happiness, if it is final, is not referable to any further end. 

But all moral acts are referable to something further: thus acts of 

fortitude in war are directed to securing victory and peace: ac¢ts of 
justice to the preservation of peace amongst men by every one remaining in 
quiet possession of his own. 

2. Moral virtues aim at the observance of the golden mean in passions 
and in the disposal of external things. But the moderation of the passions or 
of external things cannot possibly be the final end of human life, since these 
very passions and external things are referable to something else. 

3. Man is man by the possession of reason; and therefore happiness, his 
proper good, must regard what is proper to reason. But that is more proper 
to reason which reason has in itself than what it does in another. Since then 
the good of moral virtue is something which reason establishes in things other 
than itself, moral virtue cannot be the best thing in man, which is happiness. 


* And therefore not in riches, for to a thinking 
mind the chief good of riches is the power that they 
give. 

t See Ethics and Natural Law, p. 8, n. 4;and p.76, 
n. 4. When Milton says in the Comus, 


Virtue alone is happiness below, 


he cannot reasonably mean that moral virtue is for- 
mally and precisely happiness, but only that it is 
indispensable to happiness, and presupposed, as the 


base of a tower is presupposed to the spire. Moral 
virtue is more indispensable, but happiness is better. 


But the privation of happiness is a less evil than the © 


privation of moral virtue. So it is less evil to have the 
spire blown down than to have the tower on which 
it rests blown up, although the spire is higher and 
nobler than the substructure. 

The doctrine of this chapter is in Aristotle, Nic. 
Erk. X, viii. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII- That the Final Happiness of Man consists 
in the Contemplation of God 


F then the final happiness of man does not consist in those exterior advan- 

tages which are called goods of fortune, nor in goods of the body, nor in 

goods of the soul in its sentient part, nor in the intellectual part in respect 
of the moral virtues, nor in the virtues of the practical intellect, called art and 
prudence, it remains that the final happiness of man consists in the contem- 
plation of truth. This act alone in man is proper to him, and is in no way 
shared by any other being in this world. This is sought ioe its own sake, and 
is directed to no other end beyond itself. By this act man is united in like- 
ness with pure spirits, and even comes to know them in a certain way. For 
this act also man is more self-sufficient, having less need of external things.* 
Likewise to this aét all other human activities seem to be directed as to their 
end. For to the perfection of contemplation there is requisite health of body ;T 
and all artificial necessaries of life are means to health. Another requisite is 
rest from the disturbing forces of passion: that is attained by means of the 
moral virtues and prudence. Likewise rest from exterior troubles, which is - 
the whole aim of civil life and government. Thus, if we look at things rightly, 
we may see that all human occupations seem to be ministerial to the service 
of the contemplators of truth. | 

Now it is impossible for human happiness to consist in that contempla- 
tion which is by intuition of first principles,—a very imperfect study of things, 
as being the most general, and not amounting to more than a potential know- 
ledge: it is in fact not the end but the beginning of human study: it is sup- 
plied to us by nature, and not by any close investigation of truth. Nor can 
happiness consist in the sciences, the object-matter of which is the meanest 
things, whereas happiness should be an activity of intellect dealing with the 
noblest objects of intelligence. Therefore the conclusion remains that the final 
happiness of man consists in contemplation guided by wisdom to the study 
of the things of God. Thus we have reached by way of induction the same 
conclusion that was formerly established by deductive reasoning,§ that the 
final happiness of man does not consist in anything short of the contemplation 


of God. 


* Through all this reasoning we readily discern 
the famous chapter of Aristotle, Nic. Eth. X, vii. 

t Compare Plato’s saying, that athletics have their 
place in education chiefly for the sake of the soul 
(Rep. III, 410 C). 

1 I have pointed out this subordination of prac- 
tice to theory in Political and Moral Essays, pp. 154, 
Nass ct.8 10, pp. 11-13. 

St Thomas proceeds to instance three kinds of 
contemplation. (A) Intuition of first principles. This is 
enjoyed by every man, educated and uneducated, who 
has the ordinary use of reason. Needless to say, it is 
not happiness, or all men would be happy. (B) Scien- 
tific Knowledge, the property of the educated. But the 
objects of science are creatures; and man requires for 
his happiness to contemplate something higher and 
nobler. (C) Wisdom, which is defined (in B. I, Ch. 1) 
“The knowledge of things by their highest causes.”’ In 
this wisdom, taken for the contemplation of God, first 
beginning and last end of all, human happiness will 
be found to consist. 
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(A) is further suggestive of Chap. XXXVIII, in 
which it is shown that the plain man’s rational know- 
ledge of God is not happiness: while (B) and (C) 
together suggest Chap. XXXIX, which shows that 
the philosopher’s knowledge of God is not happiness 
either. Chapter XL proves the same of the Christian’s 
knowledge of God by faith. Chapter XLVII shows 
that we enjoy no vision of God on earth. Chapter 
XLVIII, that happiness is not on earth. Finally, 
Chap. L argues that nothing short of the immediate 
vision of God makes the happiness of angels and of 
human souls in heaven. 

§ The ‘deduétive reasoning’ (rationibus probatum) 
seems to be the arguments alleged in Chap. XXV. 
What St Thomas here calls ‘induétion’ 1s the noted 
induétio per enumerationem simplicem. He has enumera- 
ted all other alternatives and shown that this alone 
remains tenable. We might call it the ‘method of 
residues.’ 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII-That Human Happiness does not consist 
in such Knowledge of God as 1s common to the majority of 
Mankind 


HERE isa certain general and vague knowledge of God in the minds 
of, practically, all men, whether it be by the fact of God’s existence 


being a self-evident truth, as some think (B. I, Chap. X); or, as seems 
more likely, because natural reasoning leads a man promptly to some sort of 
knowledge of God: for men seeing that natural things follow a certain course 
and order, and further considering that order cannot be without an ordainer, 
they perceive generally that there is some ordainer of the things which we see. 
But who or what manner of being the ordainer of nature is, and whether He 
be one or many, cannot be gathered off-hand from this slight study. Thus, 
seeing a man move and do other acts, we perceive that there is in him a cause 
of these activities, which is not in other things; and this cause we call the 
soul; and still we do not yet know what the soul is, whether it is anything 
corporeal or not, or how it performs the aforesaid acts. Now such knowledge 
as this cannot possibly suffice for happiness. 

1. For happiness must be an activity without defect. But this knowledge 
is susceptible of admixture of many errors: thus some have believed that the 
ordainer of mundane events is no other than the heavenly bodies: hence they have 
affirmed the heavenly bodies to be gods. Others have said the same of the 
elements, thinking that their natural movements and activities come not from 
any controlling power outside them, but that they control other things. 
Others, believing that human acts are not subject to any other than human 
control, have called those men who control other men gods. Such knowledge 
of God is not sufficient for happiness. 

3. No one is blameworthy for not possessing happiness: nay, men who 
have it not, and go on tending to it, are praised. But lack of the aforesaid 
knowledge of God renders a man particularly blameworthy. It is a great 
indication of dulness of perception in a man, when he perceives not such 
manifest signs of God; just as any one would be counted lacking in perception, 
who, seeing a man, did not understand that he had a soul. Hence it is said 
in the Psalms (xiii and lii): Te fool said in his heart: There is no God. 

4. Knowledge of a thing in general, not descending into any details, is a 
very imperfect knowledge, as would be the knowledge of man merely as 
something that moves. By such knowledge a thing is known potentially only, 
for details are potentially contained in generalities. But happiness, being a 
perfect activity and the supreme good of man, must turn upon what is actual 
and not merely potential. 


CHAPTER XXXIX—Thazr Happiness does not consist in the Know- 
ledge of God which 1s to be had by Demonstration 


GAIN there is another knowledge of God, higher than the last men- 
Aer this knowledge is acquired by demonstration, by means of 
which we come nearer to a proper knowledge of Him, since demon- 
stration removes from Him many. attributes, by removal of which the mind 
discerns God standing apart from other beings. Thus demonstration shows 
God to be unchangeable, eternal, incorporeal, absolutely simple, one. A proper 
knowledge of an object is arrived at, not only by affirmations, but also by 
PLAN 
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negations. Thus as it is proper to man to be a rational animal, so it is proper 
to him also not to be inanimate or irrational. But between these two modes 
of proper knowledge there is this difference, that when a proper knowledge 
of a thing is got by affirmations, we know both what the thing is and how 
it is distinct from others: but when a proper knowledge of a thing is got by 
negations, we know that the thing is distinct from other things, but what it 
is remains unknown. Such is the proper knowledge of God that we have by 
demonstrations.* But that is not sufficient for the final happiness of man. 

1. The individuals of a species arrive at the end and perfection of that 
species for the most part; and natural developments have place always or for 
the most part, though they fail in a minority of instances through some- 
thing coming in to mar them. But happiness 1s the end and perfection of the 
human species, since all men naturally desire it. Happiness then is a common 
good, possible to accrue to all men, except in cases where an obstacle arises 
to deprive some of it. But few they are who arrive at this knowledge of 
God by way of demonstration, on account of the difficulties mentioned 
above (B. I, Chap. IV). Such scientific knowledge then is not the essence 
of human happiness. 

3. Happiness excludes all misery. But deception and error is a great part 
of misery. Now in the knowledge of God by demonstration manifold error 
may be mingled, as is clear in the case of many who have found out some 
truths about God in that way, and further following their own ideas, in the 
failure of demonstration, have fallen into many sorts of error. And if any 
have found truth in the things of God so perfectly by the way of demonstra- 
tion as that no error has entered their minds, such men certainly have been very 
few: a rarity of attainment which does not befit happiness, happiness being 
the common end of all.t 

4. Happiness consists in perfect activity. Now for the perfection of the 
activity of knowledge certainty is required: but the aforesaid knowledge has 
much of uncertainty. 


CHAPTER XL-That Happiness does not consist in the 
Knowledge of God by Faith 


APPINESS is the perfect activity of the human intellect (Chap. 
Hx. But in the knowledge that is of faith, though there is high 

perfection on the part of the object so apprehended, there is great 
imperfection on the side of intellect, for intellect does not understand that 
to which it assents in believing. 

2. Final happiness does not consist principally in any act of will (Chap. 
XXVI). But in the knowledge of faith the will has a leading part: for the 
understanding assents by faith to the things proposed to it, because it wills 
to do so, without being necessarily drawn by the direct evidence of truth. 

3. He who believes, yields assent to things proposed to him by another, 
which himself he does not see: hence the knowledge of faith is more like 
hearing than seeing. Since then happiness consists in the highest knowledge 
of God, it cannot consist in the knowledge of faith. 

4. Happiness being the last end, all natural desire is thereby appeased. 
But the knowledge of faith, far from appeasing desire, rather excites it, 
since every one desires to see that which he believes. 


* See B. I, Chap. XIV, note, p. 13. tati, qui est communis finis. These words have a bearing 
t Patet cos fuisse paucissimos, quod non congruit felici- on another question, the number of the elect. 
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* “A separately subsistent intelligence,” writes 


St Thomas (Chap. XLI), “by knowing its own es- 
sence, knows both what is above it and what is below 
it, particularly if what is above it is also its cause, 
since the likeness of the cause must be found in the 
effect. Hence, since God is the cause of all created 
subsistent intelligences, they, by knowing their own 
essences, know by some sort of vision (per modum 
visionis cujusdam) even God Himself: for a thing is 
known by intelleét in a manner of vision, when its 
likeness exists in intelleét: whatever intellect then 
apprehends a separately subsistent intelligence, and 
knows the same in its essential nature, sees God ina 
higher way than is possible by any of the modes ot 
cognition already mentioned.” Know an angel, then, 
or pure spirit, in his essence, and you will thereby 
have a higher knowledge of God than any that you 
could attain by any other speculation of science or 
philosophy. Consequently, if the knowledge of God 
be happiness, happiness, it seems, will best open to 
us men, if we can find some method of reading the 
innermost natures of angels. Alexander of Aphro- 
disias (ff. a.D. 200), Avempace (Ibn-Badja, d. 1138), 
and Averroes (Ibn-Roschd, d. 1198), each was quoted 
in St Thomas’s day as the author of a method en- 
abling men to do this, methods which St Thomas 
elaborately confutes in these chapters. Avempace’s 
plan was to study the speculative sciences, and thence 
forming abstract generalisations, one higher than the 
other,—or perhaps he meant (what is by no means 
the same thing) one fuller of ‘content’ than the 
other,—to ascend to the cognition of pure intelli- 
gence. St Thomas describes the process in scholastic 
terms, thus: “to extract the quiddity of everything 
which is not its own quiddity; and if that quiddity 
has a quiddity, again to abstract the quiddity of that 
quiddity, till we come to a stand somewhere, arriv- 
ing by the method of analysis at the knowledge of 
the quiddity of a being, subsisting apart, which has 
not another quiddity”” (Chap. XLI): which words 
perhaps need some explanation. ‘The quiddity of a 
thing which is not its own quiddity ” means then an 
essence, or essential quality, which is shared by many 
subjects, and is not all embodied in one subjeét, con- 
stituting that subject entirely. Thus prudence is in 
Cato, and in many others besides. Cato is not all 
prudence: he is not the embodiment of sheer pru- 
dence and nothing else. Prudence then in Cato is a 
quiddity which is not its own quiddity. St Thomas 
well observes that Avempace’s method is Platonic 
Idealism revived. He adds that, starting as our abstrac- 
tions must, from sensible objects, we can never attain 
to a view of the essential nature of a pure spirit. “If 
by understanding of the natures and quiddities of 
sensible things, we arrive at an understanding of 
separately subsistent intelligences, that understanding 
of such intelligences must be reached through some 
one of the speculative sciences. But we do not see 
how this is to be done: for there is no speculative 
science which teaches concerning any one of the 
separately subsistent intelligences what it is in essence, 
but only the fact of its existence’? (Chap. XLI).— 
Averroes, as might have been expected, proceeds upon 
his favourite notion of the continuatio, or conjunction 
of the individual mind with the one vast intelligence, 
active and potential, that 1s without (B. II, Chap. 
LX). St Thomas’s summary of the Commentator’s 
views ends thus—(it is a very free paraphrase of 
Averroes’s words as they appear in the Latin of the 
Venice edition of 1574, pp. 186, 187): “ This per- 


fe€t progress towards conjunction with the supreme 
intelligence comes of zealous study of the speculative 
sciences, whereby true intellectual notions are acquired, 
and false opinions are excluded, such opinions lying 
beyond the line of this progress, like monstrous births 
outside of the line of the operation of nature. To 
this advance men help one another by helping one 
another in the speculative sciences. When then all 
things now potentially intelligible come to be in us 
actually understood, then the active intelleét will be 
perfectly conjoined with us as a form, and we shall 
understand by it perfectly. Hence, since it belongs 
to the ative intelleét to understand substances exis- 
ting apart, we shall then understand those separately 
subsistent beings as we now understand the notions 
of speculative science; and this will be man’s final 
happiness, in which man shall be as a god” (Chap. 
XLII). If any one used such language in our time, 
we should understand him to mean by continuatio, or 
union with the supreme intelligence, as regards the 
individual, his instruction up to the level of the 
science of his age; and as regards the age itself, 
the maintenance of the level of science reached by 
the previous generation, and the further raising of 
that level. But it is not safe to make out an ancient 
author to have meant exa€tly what his words would 
mean, if spoken now. St Thomas gives a reference to 
the commentary of Averroes on Aristotle, De anima, 
III, a reference which I have duly followed up. I 
find that Averroes quotes Alexander and Avempace, 
disagreeing with them both. St ‘Thomas, I believe, is 
indebted to Averroes for his knowledge of Alexander 
and Avempace. Now nowhere in Averroes, nor in 
either of the two authors whom he quotes, do I find 
any reference whatever to separate substances per- 
sonified as thinking intelligences, or angels,—nor, 
for that matter, in Aristotle either. The discussion had 
its origin in an unfulfilled promise of Aristotle (De 
anima, III, vii, 10) to enquire, dpa évdéxerar tov 
KEXWPLOMEVWY TL VOELV OVTA avTov py KExwpLTpEVOV 
peyeOovc; (is it possible for the mind, without being 
itself separate from extended body, to understand 
any of the things that are so separated?) To inter- 
pret ra Keywpiopéva to mean ‘pure spirits’ seems 
going a long way beyond Aristotle, who probably 
meant no more than ‘produéts of high abstraétion’: 
nor did Averroes, commenting on the third book of 
the De anima, or Alexander, or Avempace, as quoted 
in that commentary, mean anything more. The 
transformation of these high abstractions (xexwptopeva) 
into thinking beings, pure spirits, or angels, was, 
I conjecture, the work of the Neo-Averroists, whom 
St Thomas encountered at the University of Paris. 
It is with these Averroists, not with Averroes him- 
self, that St Thomas mainly contends in these chap- 
ters. The argument is intricate, the theory which it 
impugns obsolete, nor is it worth while further to 
detain the modern reader with the discussion. No 
man now living expects to ‘pick the brains’ of 
angels, and so find happiness in this life by sharing 
an angel’s natural knowledge of God. Nor did Aver- 
roes, so far as his comments on the De anima show, 
dream of anything so absurd. 

Lest any one should think the expression ‘to 
pick the brains of angels’ a travesty, I quote the 
Latin of St Thomas: Si igitur per cognitionem intellec- 
tipam, qua’ est ex phantasmatibus, possit pervenire aliguis 
nostrum ad intelligendas substantias separatas, possibile 
erit quod aliguis in hac vita intelligat ipsas substantias 
separatas, et per consequens videndo ipsas substantias sepa- 
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CHAPTER XLVI-That the Soul in this life does not understand 


itself by itself 
N apparent difficulty may be alleged against what has been said from 


some words of Augustine, which require careful treatment. He says 

(De Trinitate, IX, iii): “As the mind gathers knowledge of corporeal 
things by the senses of the body, so of incorporeal things by itself: therefore it 
knows itself by itself, because itself is incorporeal.” By these words it appears 
that our mind understands itself by itself, and, understanding itself, under- 
stands separately subsistent intelligences, or pure spirits, which would militate 
against what has been shown above. But it is clear that such is not the mind 
of Augustine. For he says (De Yrinitate, X, ix, 12) of the soul seeking 
knowledge of itself: ‘Let it not then seek to find (cernere) itself as though 
it were absent, but let its care be to discern (discernere) itself as it is present: 
let it not observe itself as though it did not know itself, but let it distinguish 
itself from that other thing which it has mistaken for itself.” Whence he 
gives us to understand that the soul of itself knows itself as present, but not 
as distinct from other things; and therefore he says (De Trin. X, x) that 
some have erred in not distinguishing the soul from things that are different 
from it. But by the knowledge of a thing in its essence the thing is known 
as distinct from other things: hence definition, which marks the essence of 
a thing, distinguishes the thing defined from all other things. Augustine 
then did not mean that the soul of itself knows its own essence. So then, 
according to the thought of Augustine, our mind of itself knows itself, inas- 
much as it knows concerning itself that it exists: for by the very perceiving 
of itself to act it perceives itself to be. But it acts of itself. Therefore of itself 
it knows concerning itself that it exists.* 

1. But it cannot be said that the soul of itselt knows concerning itself 
what it essentially is. For a cognitive faculty comes to be actually cognisant 
by there being in it the object which is known. If the object is in it poten- 
tially, it knows potentially: if the object is in it actually, it is actually cogni- 
sant: if in an intermediate way, it is habitually cognisant. But the soul is 
always present to itself actually, and never potentially or habitually only. If 
then the soul of itself knows itself by its essence, it must ever have an intel- 
lectual view of itself, what it essentially is, which clearly is not the case. 

2 and 3. If the soul of itself knows itself in its essence, every man, having 
a soul, knows the essence of the soul: which clearly is not the case, for many 


ratas participabit modum illius cognitionis quo substantia 
separata intelligens se intelligit Deum (Chap. XLI). 

This is the translation: “If then by intellectual 
knowledge, got out of impressions on the phantasy, 
any one of us could arrive to understand subsistent 
beings existing apart [i.e., pure spirits], it would be 
possible for one in this life to understand those same 
pure spirits, and consequently by seeing [in his 
mind’s eye] those pure spirits he would share in the 
mode of that knowledge whereby a pure spirit, under- 
standing itself, understands God.” I need hardly 
remind the reader that St Thomas himself rejects this 
notion, and is, I think, mistaken in attributing it to 
Averroes. 

* St Augustine here, as his manner is, says things 
which remain difficult after all explanations given, 
He finds some analogy to the Blessed Trinity in the 
human soul thus: “‘ The mind itself and its love and 
knowledge of itself are three things; and these three 
are one; and when they are perfect, they are equal.” 


This thought he pursues, De Trinitate 1X, Chapp. ij, 
iv: X, Chapp. iii-x. It makes to his purpose to insist 
on the equality of the soul’s knowledge of itself to 
the soul as known. “ When it knows its whole self, 
and nothing else with itself, then its knowledge is 
equal to itself” (De Trin. IX, iv). He frequently 
repeats that the soul knows its whole self. See 
especially X, iv, 6. St Thomas would explain: The 
soul knows its whole self in existence (quod est), but 
not its whole self ix essence (guid est): which is true, 
but what St Augustine meant is not so clear. Cf. De 
Trin. X, x, 16: “In no way is a thing rightly said 
to be known, while its substance is unknown: where- 
fore, when the mind knows itself, it knows its sub- 
stance; and when it is certain of itself, it is certain 
of its substance.” Perhaps we may say that every 
mind has some limited certain knowledge as well of 
its own exisfence as of its own substance, but not an 
adequate knowledge of its own substance, else there 
would be no bad psychology. 
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men have thought the soul to be this or that body, and some have taken it 
for a number or harmony. 

So then, by knowing itself, the soul is led to know concerning separately 
subsistent intelligences the fact of their existence, but not what they are essen- 
tially, which would mean understanding their substances. For whereas we 
know, either by demonstration or by faith, concerning these pure spirits that 
they are intelligent subsistent beings, in neither way could we gather this 
knowledge but for the fact that our soul knows from itself the meaning of 
intelligent being. Hence we must use our knowledge of the intelligence of 
our own soul asa starting-point for all that we can know of separately subsistent 
intelligences. But even granting that by speculative sciences we could arrive 
at a knowledge of the essence of our own soul, it does not follow that we 
could thereby arrive at a knowledge of all that is knowable about pure spirits; 
for our intelligence falls far short of the intelligence of a pure spirit. A know- 
ledge of the essence of our own soul might lead to a knowledge of some re- 
mote higher genus of pure spirits: but that would not be an understanding of 
their substances. 


CHAPTER XLVII-That we cannot in this life see God as He 
essentially is* 


F the connatural dependence of our understanding on phantasms prevents 

us in this life from understanding other pure spirits, much less can we in 

this life see the divine essence, which transcends all angels. Of this fact 
the following may also be taken as an indication: the higher our mind is raised 
to the contemplation of spiritual things, the more it is abstracted from sensible 
things: but the final terminus to which contemplation can possibly arrive is 
the divine substance: therefore the mind that sees the divine substance must 
be totally divorced from bodily senses, either by death or by some rapture. 
Hence it is said in the person of God: No man shall see me and live (Exod. 
XXxill, 20). Whereas in Holy Scripture some are said to have seen God, that 
must be understood to have been inasmuch as by some vision of the phantasy 
or corporeal appearance the presence of divine power was shown. 

Certain words of Augustine raise a difficulty in this matter. Thus he says 
(De Trinitate, IX, vii): ‘In the eternal truth, whence all corporeal creatures 
are, we see with our mind’s eye the form according to which we are, and 
according to which we execute anything truly and rightly either in ourselves 
or incorporeal things.” Also he says (Confess. I, xxv): “‘If both of us see that 
what you say is true, and we both see that what I say is true, where, I pray, 
do we see it? Neither I in you, nor you in me, but both of us in that un- 
changeable truth which is above our minds.” And to the like effect (De Trin. 
XII, 11): “It belongs to the higher reason to judge of these bodily things 
according to aspects (rationes) eternal and everlasting, which certainly would 
not be unchangeable, were they not above the human mind.” But aspects 
unchangeable and everlasting cannot be elsewhere than in God, since, according 
to Catholic faith, God alone is eternal. It seems to follow that we can see 
God in this life, and that by seeing Him, and aspects of things in Him, we 
judge of the rest of things. | 


* Half a century ago, this chapter was quoted Tt In other words, Ontologism seems to follow. 
against a school then much in vogue, aoe among Weare carried back to the discussion with Averroes 
Catholics as Ontologists. (B. II, Chap. LIX sq.) as to the connexion (continuatio, 


t Why St Thomas appeals to faith on this point ittisdl) of the individual with the universal intellect. 
appears by B. II, Chap. XXXVIII. 
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On theother hand it is incredible thatin the above words Augustine should 
mean to assert that in this life we can understand God as He essentially is, 
seeing that in his book De videndo Deum he says the contrary.* It remains to 
enquire how in this life we can see that unchangeable truth or those everlasting 
aspects. That truth is in the soul, Augustine himself confesses: hence he 
proves the immortality of the soul from the eternity of truth. But truth is not 
in the soul alone as God is said to be ‘essentially’ (per essentiam) in all things; 
nor as He is by His likeness in all things, inasmuch as everything is called 
‘true’ so far as it approaches to the likeness of God: for from those points 
of view the soul stands in no better position than other beings: truth then is 
in the soul in a special manner, inasmuch as the soul knows truth. As then 
the soul and other beings are called ‘true’ in their natures, as bearing some 
likeness to the supreme nature of God,—which is truth itself, as being its own 
fulness of aétual understanding (suum intellectum esse), |—-so what is known by 
the soul is manifestly known, inasmuch as there exists in the soul a likeness 
of that divine truth which God knows. Hence on the text (Ps. xi, 2) truths 
are diminished from the sons of men, the Gloss [ Augustine, Exarrationes in h.1.] 
says: ‘“‘’The truth is one, whereby holy souls are illumined: but since there are 
many souls, there may be said to be in them many truths, as from one face 
many images appear in as many mirrors.” Though different things are known 
and believed to be true by different minds, yet there are some truths in which 
all men agree, for instance, the primary intuitions of intellect as well specu- 
lative as practical, because, so far as these go, an image of divine truth comes 
out universally in the minds of all. As then whatever any mind knows for 
certain, it knows it by virtue of these intuitions, which are the canons of all 
judgements, and into which all judgements may be resolved, the mind is said 
to see all things in the divine truth, or in everlasting aspects, and to judge 
of all things according to those aspects. This explanation is confirmed by the 
wordsof Augustine (So/7/og. I, viii, 15): ‘‘ Even the truths taught in theschools, 
which every one, who understands them, unhesitatingly allows to be true, we 
must believe, could not possibly be understood, were they not lit up by the 
light of another, what I may call a sun proper to them (mst ab alto quasi sole 
suo wlustrantur).” He says then that the theories of science are seen in the 
divine truth as visible objects are seen in the light of the sun: but certainly 
such objects are not seen in the very body of the sun, but by the light which 
is a likeness of the solar brightness, remaining in the air and similar bodies. 
From these words then of Augustine it cannot be gathered that God is 
seen in His substance in this life, but only as in a mirror, which the Apostle 
also confesses of the knowledge of this life, saying (1 Cor. xiii, 12): We see 
now asin a glass darkly. 

Though the human mind represents the likeness of God more closely than 
lower creatures, still such knowledge of God as can be gathered from the 
human mind does not transcend that kind of knowledge which is borrowed 
from sensible objects, since the soul knows her own essential nature by under- 


standing the nature of things of sense (Chap. XLVI).§ Hence neither by this 


* Ep. 147 ad Paulinam, viii, 20: “No one can 
see the face of God and live: that is to say, no one liv- 
ing in this life can see Him as He is.” 

t ‘Unlike Averroes, who places it in a separate 
potential intellect,’ was the thought in St Thomas’s 
mind. The quotation referred to is So/t/g. II, xix, 33: 
‘This is a convincing proof that truth is alsoin our 
mind, . . . Therefore the soul is immortal. Do at last 


believe your own reasons, believe the voice of truth: 
she cries out that she dwells in you and 1s immortal.” 

t Plato might perhaps have said 16 atro xa atréd 
id’ atrod vevonabar. 

§ The human soul knows herself only by observ- 
ing herself intellectually at work: and the connatural 
material upon which the human understanding goes 
to work is some object of sense. 
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method can God be known in any higher way than as the cause is known by 
the effect.* 


CHAPTER XLVUI-Thart the Final Happiness of Man 1s not in 
this Life t 

F then human Happiness does not consist in the knowledge of God, 
[ wnerety He is commonly known by all or most men according to some 

vague estimate, nor again in the knowledge of God whereby He is known 
demonstratively in speculative science, nor in the knowledge of God whereby 
He is known by faith, as has been shown above (Chapp. XXXVIII-XL); if 
again it is impossible in this life to arrive at a higher knowledge of God so 
as to know Him in His essence, or to understand other pure spirits, and thereby 
attain to a nearer knowledge of God (Chapp. XLI-XLVI); and still final 
happiness must be placed in some knowledge of God (Ch. XX XVII); it follows 
that it is impossible for the final happiness of man to be in this life. 

2. The last end of man bounds his natural desire, so that, when that is 
reached, nothing further is sought: for if there is still a tendency to some- 
thing else, the end of rest is not yet gained. But that cannot be in this life: 
for the more one understands, the more is the desire of understanding, 
natural to all men, increased.] 

3. When one gains happiness, he gains also stability and rest. All have 
this idea of happiness, that it involves stability as a necessary condition: 
hence the philosopher says that we do not take man for a chameleon.§ But 
in this life there is-no stability: for however happy a man be called, 
sicknesses and misfortunes may always happen to debar him from that 
activity, whatever it is, wherein happiness consists. 

4. It seems unfitting and irrational that the period of development should 
be great and the period of duration small: for it would follow that nature 
for the greater part of its time went without its final perfection. Hence we 
see that animals that live for a short time take a short time in arriving at 
maturity. But if human happiness consists in perfect activity according to 
perfect virtue, whether intellectual or moral, such happiness cannot accrue © 
to man till after a long lapse of time; and this is especially apparent in 
speculative activity, in which the happiness of man is ultimately placed. For 
scarcely in extreme age can a man arrive a perfect view of scientific truth||; 
and then for the most part there is little of human life left. 

5. That is the perfect good of happiness, which is absolutely free from 


admixture of evil, as that is perfect whiteness, which is absolutely unmingled 


* The method referred to is the study of God in 
the soul, the favourite method of modern times, now 
known as the ‘method of immanence.’ 

t The conclusion of this chapter marks the point 
where St Thomas deliberately and expressly leaves 
behind him, not only Alexander and Averroes, but 
Aristotle. 

{ It may be urged that better than rest in the per- 
ectly understood would be a perpetual progress in 
understanding. But God in heaven never is perfectly 
understood, or comprehended, by the Blessed. Cf 
Chap. LXXII, n. 8. 

§ “ Making a sort of chameleon of the happy man, 
and resting his happiness on an unstable foundation ” 
(Eth. Nic. I, x, 8). A well-known poem tells “of the 
chameleon’s form and nature.” 


| Perjectam speculationem scientiarum, in the thir- 
teenth century! In the last age of human progress will 
the wisest have arrived at anything like a ‘ perfect view 
of scientific truth ?’ ‘There are many perturbing forces 
to interfere with the steady progress as well of the race 
as of the individual:—infidelity, which will not be 
taught of God, and so wastes its powers after the fashion 
ofan untractable schoolboy: sloth and timidity on the 
part of those who hold the salent of faith, wrapping it 
in a napkin instead of trafficking with it: wars and con- 
vulsions of civil society. At the same time, war rouses 
a nation; and the pressure of infidel criticism may and 
should develop a counter-energy in the Church. 
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with black. But it is impossible for man in the state of this life to be alto- 
gether free from evils,—not to say bodily evils, as hunger, thirst, cold and 
heat, but even from evils of the soul. There is no man living who is not at 
times disturbed by inordinate passions, who does not at times overstep the 
mean in which virtue consists, or fall short of it, who is not in some things 
deceived, or ignorant of what he wishes to know, or driven to weak surmises 
on points where he would like absolute certainty. 

6. Man naturally shrinks from death, and is sad at the thought of it. 
Yet man must die, and therefore cannot be perfectly happy while here 
he lives.* 

7. Happiness consists, not in habit, but in activity: for habits are for 
the sake of acts. But it is impossible in this life to do any act continually.T 

8. The more a thing is desired and loved, the greater grief and sadness 
does its loss bring. But if final happiness be in this world, it will certainly 
be lost, at least by death; and it is uncertain whether it will last till death, 
since to any man there may possibly happen in this life diseases totally 
debarring him from any virtuous activity, such as insanity. Such happiness 
therefore must always have a natural pendent of sadness. 

But it may be replied that whereas happiness is the good of an intelligent 
nature, true and perfect happiness belongs to those in whom intelligent nature 
is found in its perfection, that is, in pure spirits{; but in man it is found 
imperfectly by way of a limited participation. And this seems to have been 
the mind of Aristotle: hence, enquiring whether misfortunes take away 
happiness, after showing that happiness lies in virtuous activities, which are 
the most permanent things in this life, he concludes that they who enjoy 
such perfection in this life are ‘““ happy for men,” meaning that they do not 


absolutely attain happiness, but only in a human way.§ 
Now it is demonstrable that the aforesaid answer is not to the undoing 
of the arguments above alleged.|| For (2) though man is inferior in the order 


* Because to every Here liveth there answers a 
Here heth. 

+ Understand, any ‘human act.” No man is happy 
by the beating of his heart. The proof that happiness 
consists in an activity of the best in man may be put 
scholastically thus.—Being is good. Every being, ac- 
cording to its kind and capacity, asserts itself and aims 
at Maintaining itself: this we may call the self-preserva- 
tive nisus. Every being, that is capable of development, 
aims, not at mere maintenance, but at development of 
self. This effort after development is the Aristotelian 
dvots. In a conscious and intelligent being, the suc- 
cessful maintenance and development of self is happi- 
ness, which might be defined conscia plenitudo essendi. 
Being (esse) carries power (fosse), and power carries 
act (agere). Power is called by Aristotle the first actua- 
fity, and act the second actuality. Being is in its full 
development when it reaches the second actuality. Man 
therefore is in the fullness of being, and therefore man 
is happy, when he is in the best second actuality of 
which his nature is capable; and that, as Aristotle 
proves, and St Thomas after him (Chapp. XXVI, 
XXXVII), is the act of contemplation.—Whether 
this demonstration is sufficiently observant of the 
essential sociableness of human nature, is a point to 
consider. Is self complete in the individual, and not 
rather in society? Heaven is the new Jerusalem (Apoc. 
xxl, 2) and Jerusalem is the city of the great King 
(Matt. v, 35). 

} In substantiis separatis. Include under that term 


disembodied human spirits, and this whole reply is 
not amiss. 

§ Nic. Eth. 1, x, 16: “ We will call them happy in 
life who have and shall have the specified qualifica- 
tions,—I mean, they are happy men.” In X, vii, 8, he 
bids us aim at a happiness ‘‘too good for man”’; and 
concludes (X, vil, 8): “‘ For heavenly beings, all their 
life is happy: for men, life is happy so far as they have 
any likeness of this blissful activity of contemplation: 
of other animals, none is happy, since they have no 
part in contemplation.” 

|| As there is a difference between the work that 
a machine is theoretically capable of doing, and the 
work that under actual circumstances can be got out 
of it,—one such circumstance being, e.g., the strength 
of the stoker’s arm ;—-so there is a difference between 
the happiness that man is absolutely capable of, and 
the happiness that he can attain relatively to the con- 
ditions of this life. None knew better than Aristotle 
how far the latter grade of happiness falls short of the 
former. He would therefore fall in with all that has 
been argued about happiness in this chapter, except 
with the conclusion implied in the fourth argument. 
Even that argument is borrowed from Aristotle, who 
is said however to have made it matter of lame nta- 
tion, not of hope. ‘The Aristotelian text holds out no 
hope of everlasting and perfect happiness forthe human 
soul after death,—as Plato in two places (Phedo, 114¢: 
Phedrus, 248 c) does for the departed soul of the philo- 
sopher. 
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of nature to pure spirits, yet he is superior to irrational creatures; and there- 
fore he must gain his final end in a more perfect way than they. But they 
gain their final end so perfectly as to seek nothing further. Thus the natural 
desire of dumb animals is at rest in the enjoyment of sensual delights. Much 
more must the natural desire of man be put to rest by his arrival at his last 
end. But that is impossible in this life: therefore it must be attained after 
this life.* 

(4) It is impossible for a natural desire to be empty and vain: for nature 
does nothing in vain. But the desire of nature (for happiness) would be 
empty and vain, if it never possibly could be fulfilled. Therefore this natural 
desire of man is fulfillable. But not in this life. Therefore it must be fulfilled 
after this life.t 

Alexander and Averroes laid it down that the final happiness of man 
is not in such knowledge as is possible to man through the speculative 
sciences, but in a knowledge gained by conjunction with a separately subsis- 
tent intelligence, which conjunction they conceived to be possible to man in 
this life. But because Aristotle saw that there was no other knowledge for 
man in this life than that which is through the speculative scicnces, he sup- 
posed man not to gain perfect happiness, but a limitcd measure of happiness 

suited to his state. In all which investigation it sufficiently appears how hard 

pressed on this side and on that these fine geniuses (praeclara ingenia) Were. 
From this stress of difficulty we shall find escape in positing, according to 
the proofs already given, that man can arrive at true happiness after this 
life, the soul of man being immortal.{ In this disembodied state the soul 
will understand in the way in which pure spirits understand (B. II, Chapp. 
XCVI, sq.) The final happiness of man then will be in the knowledge of 
God, which the human soul has after this life according to the manner in 
which pure spirits know Him. 

Therefore the Lord promises us rewara in heaven (Matt. v, 12), and says 
that the saints shall be as the ange/s (Matt. xxii, 30), who see the face of God 
in heaven (Matt. xviii, 10). 


* “Tt is better to be Socrates dissatisfied than a 
pig satisfied” (J. S. Mill, Utilitarianism, pp. 11-16, 
ed. 2). St Thomas argues that as there is something 
within the pig’s reach which will satisfy the pig, there 
must be something within Socrates’s reach which will 
satisfy Socrates. Though Socrates dissatisfied is better 
off than the pig, yet he is not well off—for Socrates. 

t I have been at considerable pains to explain and 
vindicate this argument in my Ethics and Natural Lam, 
pp. 13-21. The alternative to the acceptance of it is 
the view of Professor Stewart,—and, no doubt, of 
Aristotle :—“ The Oewpyrixos Bioc is an ideal: it can- 
not be realised by man, for he is concrete. But the 
effort to realise it, so far as possible, is all important in 
human life. The effort to realise it co-ordinates man’s 
powers, it gives him é/an, and carries him on to the 
attainment of many things within his reach, which he 
would not otherwise aspire to ”’ (Stewart’s Nofes on Ni- 


comachean Ethics, Il, 448). Is man then a /usus nature, 
who wins an insufficient pittance in repeated doles by 
ever asking for more? Is this what Ecclesiastes xii calls 
all man ? We have then the fourth petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer granted to the rejection of the second, which ° 
scarcely looks like the fulfilment of the third. We have 
daily bread, but no kingdom come. We have the race pro- 
gressing indefinitely, but all individual progress ending 
at no long time in a plunge into nothingness. Is not 
the case the same with all other animal life and with 
the whole vegetable world? To be sure it is, but man 
alone knows it, and his knowledge is his misfortune. 

t To the cavil that the soul of man is not man, 
we may reply in the words of Aristotle: “‘ Every man 
may be reckoned to be that, which is the controlling 
and better part of him” (Nic. Eth. X, vii, 9). The 
controlling and better part of man is hisimmortal soul: 
the soul then is the man. 
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CHAPTER XLIX- That the Knowledge which Pure Spirits have 
of God through knowing their own Essence does not carry with 
it a U1sion of the Essence of God 


E must further enquire whether this very knowledge, whereby 

separately subsistent intelligences and souls after death know 

God through knowing their own essences, suffices for their own 
happiness. For the investigation of this truth we must first show that 
the divine essence is not known by any such mode of knowledge. In no way 
can the essence of a cause be known in its effect, unless thc effect be the 
adequate expression of the whole power of the cause.* But pure spirits know 
God through their own substances, as a cause is known through its effect, 
inasmuch as each sees God as mirrored in another, and each sees God as 
expressed in himself.t But none of these pure spirits is an effect adequate to 
the power of God (B. II, Chapp. XX VI, XXVII). It is impossible therefore 
for them to see the divine essence by this method of knowledge. 

2. An intelligible likeness, whereby a thing is understood in its substance, 
must be of the same species as that thing, or rather it must be its species,— 
thus the form of a house in the architect’s mind is the same species as the 
form of the house which is in matter, or rather it is its species,—for by the 
species of man you do not understand the essence of ass or Aorse.{ But the 
nature of an angel is not the same as the divine nature in species, nay not 
even in genus (B. I, Chap. XXV). 

3. Everything created is bounded within the limits of some genus or 
species. But the divine essence is infinite, comprising within itself every per- 
fection of entire being (B.I, Chapp. XXVIII, XLIII). Itisimpossible therefore 
for the divine substance to be seen through any created medium. 

Nevertheless a pure spirit by knowing its own substance knows the exis- 
tence of God, and that God is the cause of all, and eminent above all, and 
removed (remofus) from all, not only from all things that are, but from all 
that the created mind can conceive. To this knowledge of God we also may 
attain in some sort: for from the effects of His creation we know of God that 
He is, and that He is the cause (sustaining principle) of other beings, super- 
eminent above other beings, and removed from all. And this is the highest 
perfection of our knowledge in this life: hence Dionysius says (De mystica 
theologia, c. 2) that ‘‘we are united with God as with the unknown”; which 
comes about in this way, that we know of God what He is not, but what 
He is remains absolutely unknown. And to show the ignorance of this most 
sublime knowledge it is said of Moses that he drew nigh to the darkness in which 
God was (Exod. xx, 21).§ 


* St Thomas does not view causation dynamically, 
but statically. I mean, a cause to him is not a being 
which by its changing propagates a change to some 
other being,—as when one ninepin falling knocks over 
another ninepin, and so on to the end of the row: this 
he calls, not causatio, but motio,and such are the causes 
of causation usually considered by physicists,—but 
causation in St Thomas points to dependence of being, 
and a cause is a being on which another being, its effect, 
is more or less permanently dependent for its existence: 
that is why he makes quite as much of material and 
formal and final as of efficient causation. 

t All that pure spirits know, they know, accord- 
ing to St Thomas, by sight, or intuition (isto intellec- 
tus): he does not admit in their minds any reasoned 


out conclusions (cognitio discursiva). Does this really 
mean more than that they reason very rapidly ? What 
we call ‘sight’ is rapid inference. 

ta Butisee Biel chil Ve 

§ See Ch. XXXIX, and B.I, Ch. XIV, note, p. 13. 
In later life, St Thomas wrote more cautiously on 
this subject. What he means is this. I call God, let us 
say, ‘intelligent.’ And so He is intelligent. He is, if 
I may use a vulgar expression, ‘ getting on that way’ 
which I call the way of intelligence; only, He goes so 
far on in it, that the poor little beginning of intelli- 
gence, which is all that I can master and appreciate 
as such, is wholly unfit to stand for His infinite intel- 
ligence.—To put the same in a more learned way. 
God to me is not bounded in ¢his, which I under- 
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But because an inferior nature at its height attains only to the lowest 
grade of the nature superior to it, this knowledge must be more excellent in 
pure spirits than in us. For (a) the nearer and more express the effect, the 
more evidently apparent the existence of the cause. But pure spirits, that 
know God through themselves, are nearer and more express likenesses of God 
than the effects through which we know God. 

(c) High dignity better appears, when we know to what other high digni- 
ties it stands preferred. Thus a clown, knowing the king to be the chief man 
in the kingdom, but for the rest knowing only some of the lowest officials of 
the kingdom, with whom he has to do, does not know the king’s pre-eminence 
so well as another, who knows the dignity of all the princes of the realm. But 
we men know only some of the lowest of things that are. Though then we 
know that God is high above all beings, still we do not know the height of 
the Divine Majesty as the angels know it, who know the highest order of 
beings and God’s elevation above them all. 


CHAPTER L-That the desire of Pure Intelligences does not rest 
satisfied in the Natural Knowledge which they have of God 


VERYTHING that is imperfect in any species desires to gain the 

perfection of that species. He who has an opinion about a thing, opinion 

being an imperfect knowledge of the thing, is thereby egged on to 
desire a scientific knowledge of the thing.* But the aforesaid knowledge, 
which pure spirits have of God without knowing His substance fully, is an 
imperfect kind of knowledge. The main point in the knowledge of anything 
is to know precisely what it essentially is. Therefore this knowledge which 
pure spirits have of God does not set their natural desire to rest, but rather 
urges it on to see the divine substance. 

2. The knowledge of effects kindles the desire of knowing the cause: this 
search after causes set men upon philosophising. Therefore the desire of know- 
ing, naturally implanted in all intelligent beings, does not rest unless, after 
finding out the substances of things made, they come also [etzam, not etiamsz | 
to know the cause on which those substances depend. By the fact then of 
pure spirits knowing that God is the cause of all the substances which they 
see, the natural desire in them does not rest unless they come also to see the 
substance of God Himself. 

4. Nothing finite can set to rest the desire of intelligence. Given any 
finite thing, intelligence always sets to work to apprehend something beyond 
it. But the height and power of every created substance is finite. Therefore 
the intelligence of a created spirit rests not in the knowledge of any created 
substances, however excellent, but tends still further in a natural desire to 
understand that substance which is of infinite height and excellence, namely, 


the divine substance (Chap. XLIII). 
6. The nearer a thing is to the goal, the greater is its desire. But the 


stand, but he is this-like, and still more this-like to in- 
Jinity. To express the fact, I may call God, and truly 
call Him, ¢his (e.g., ‘intelligent’); but I may as truly 
(though not always as safely to unintelligent ears) deny 
the same of Him, merely meaning by the denial that 
the this, though the best and truest word we have, is 
a wholly inadequate expression to contain and repre- 
sent Him, who “‘is not mere Being, but even beyond 
Being in dignity and power” (Plato, Rep. 509 b). 
Here we have what St Thomas (B. I, Ch. XIV) calls 
via remotionts. 


* Mankind would be a race of philosophers, if 
this were true of the generality of men. Men gene- 
rally will not take the trouble of thinking, they have 
not the ability, they have not the time (B. I, Ch. IV). 
St Thomas is speaking of beings ina perfect state, where 
all solicitudes are removed, and all passions are under 
control (or wholly absent), and intellect has perfect 
sway. 
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intelligences of pure spirits are nearer to the knowledge of God than is our 
intelligence: therefore they desire that knowledge more intensely than we 
do. But even we, however much we know that God exists and has the attri- 
butes above mentioned, have not our desire assuaged, but still further desire 
to know God in His essence: much more then do pure spirits. The conclu- 
sion is, that the final happiness of pure spirits is not in that knowledge of 
God whereby they know Him through knowing their own substances, but 
their desire leads them further to the substance of God. 

Hereby it sufficiently appears that final happiness is to be sought in no 
other source than in activity of intellect, since no desire carries so high as 
the desire of understanding truth. All our other desires, be they of pleasure 
or of anything else desirable by man, may rest in other objects; but the afore- 
said desire rests not until it arrives at God, on whom all creation hinges and 
who made it all. Hence Wisdom aptly says: I dwell in the heights of heaven, 
and my throne is in the pillar of a cloud (Ecclus xxiv, 7); and it is said, Ws- 
dom calls her handmaids to the citadel (Prov. ix, 3). Let them blush therefore 


who seek in basest things the happiness of man so highly placed.* 


* A well-known difficulty arises from this chapter, 
If pure spirits and disembodied souls, for there is ques- 
tion of both here, have a natural desire of seeing the 


substance, essence, or what Holy Writ calls the face 


of God, which sight is called by theologians the ‘bea- 
tific vision’; and this natural desire of the beatific vision 
points toa corresponding possibility of realisation; then 
either this vision can be attained by natural means, a 
piece of ultra-Pelagianism which St’ Thomas is the first 
to repudiate (Chapp. LII, LIII); or men and angels, 
as such, require to be raised to the supernatural state, 
and could never possibly have been left by God to the 
mere intrinsic powers of their nature,—a position vir- 
tually Pelagian, as making grace arequisite of nature,— 
a position formally condemned by the Church in Baius 
(Michael Le Bay of Louvain) and Jansenius, and re- 
jected by all modern Catholic theologians, who insist 
on the absolute possibility of what they call a ‘state 
of pure (mere) nature.’ Three Popes, in 1567, 1579, 
1641, condemned this proposition of Baius: “It isan 
opinion excogitated by vain and otiose men, accord- 
ing to the folly of philosophers, that man in his first 
origin was the recipient of gifts superadded to his 
nature, and so was elevated by the divine bounty 
and adopted to be a son of God.” Baius meant that 
these gifts of adoption and sonship were proper to 
human nature. Again this saying of Quesnel is con- 
demned in the Bull Unigenitus of 1713: “ The grace 
of God is a consequence of nature, and was due to 
nature sound and whole.” This matter is lucidly ex- 
plained in Father Harper’s Peacc through the Truth, 
First Series, pp. 293-296. I have written upon the 
subject, Ethics and Natural Law, pp. 21-25; Oxford 
and Cambridge Conferences, First Series, pp. 211-217, 
253-257: 

But how deliver St Thomas from the dilemma? 
The usual escape is by saying that he writes, not of 
human souls and angels as they are from the pure 
view of philosophy, im puris naturalibus, but as they 
actually are in the historical order of Providence, 
elevated to the supernatural state, destined and fitted 
by God’s gratuitous bounty to see Him ultimately 


face to face. But the Saint’s arguments in this chap- 
ter are purely rational and philosophical, containing 
not the slightest reference to any fact presupposed 
from revelation. 

Or shall we say that he deals only in ¢ixéra, 
arguments of congruity, but not of necessity, or as 
he says (B. I, Ch. IX), rationes verisimiles ad fidelium 
exercitium et consolationem? Against this interpretation 
it is to be considered that the chapter is an essential 
link in a long chain of arguments (Chapp. XXVI- 
LIV) evidently meant for a demonstrated theory of 
happiness. 

I think we should consider what St Thomas 
would have said to the following reply to the argu- 
mentation of this chapter. 

There is no natural desire of that which created nature, 
as such, is not capable of attaining in any shape or form. 

But created nature, as such, is not capable of attain- 
ing, in any shape or form to the vision of God face to face: 
therefore. 

This difficulty I doubt if St Thomas ever raised 
to himself, or had brought before him. It came into 
prominence three or four centuries later in the dis- 
putes with Baius and Jansenius. Had St Thomas been 
confronted with it, Iam confident that he would have 
met it as Catholic theologians now do. He would 
have acknowledged that angels and human spirits, in 
their mere natural condition, would find satisfaction 
and perfect natural happiness in a vision of God 
mediate and indirect. He might possibly still argue 
a certain congruity in such intelligent creatures being 
raised to the supernatural state and made capable of 
seeing God. He might and he might not, for such 
elevation is a stupendous advance upon nature; and 
the vision of God, but for its being a revealed fact, 
would be beyond any creature’s dream. I[¢ hath not 
entered into the heart of man to conceive (1 Cor. ii, 9). 
But once raised to the supernatural order and endowed 
with grace, St Thomas would argue invincibly that 
there is no proper happiness for created spirits except 
face to face with the beauty and glory of God. 
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CHAPTER LI-—How God is seen as He essentially ts 
\ S shown above (Chap. XLIX), the divine substance cannot be seen 


by the intellect in any created presentation. Hence, if God’s essence 

is to be seen, the intelligence must see it in the divine essence itself, 
so that in such vision the divine essence shall be at once the object which is 
seen and that whereby it is seen.* 

This is the immediate vision of God that is promised us in Scripture: 
We see now in a glass darkly, but then face to face (1 Cor. xiii, 2): a text absurd 
to take in a corporeal sense, as though we could imagine a bodily face in 
Deity itself, whereas it has been shown that God is incorporeal (B. I, Chap. 
XX). Nor again is it possible for us with our bodily face to see God, since 
the bodily sense of sight, implanted in our face, can be only of bodily things. 
Thus then shall we see God face to face, in that we shall have an immediate 
vision of Him, as of a man whom we see face to face. By this vision we are 
singularly assimilated to God, and are partakers in His happiness: for this is 
His happiness, that He essentially understands His own substance. Hence it 
is said: When he shall appear, we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he 
is (1 John iii, 2). And the Lord said: I prepare for you as my Father bath pre- 
pared for me a kingdom, that ye may eat and drink at my table in my kingdom (Luke 
xxii, 29). This cannot be understood of bodily meat and drink, but of that 
food which is taken at the table of Wisdom, whereof it is said by Wisdom: 
Eat ye my bread and drink the wine that I have mingled for you (Prov. 1x, 5). 
They therefore eat and drink at the table of God, who enjoy the same happi- 
ness wherewith God is happy, seeing Him in the way which He sees Himself. 


CHAPTER LII-—Thazt no (reated Substance can of its natural 


power arrive to see God as He essentially 1s 


HE property of a higher nature cannot be attained by a lower nature 
except by the action of that higher nature to which it properly 


belongs. But to see God by the divine essence is the property of the 
divine nature: for it is proper to every agent to act by its own proper form. 
Therefore no subsistent intelligence can see God by the divine essence except 
through the action of God bringing it about. 

5. To see the substance of God transcends the limits of every created 
nature: for it is proper to every intelligent created nature to understand 
according to the mode of its substance: but the divine substance is not 
intelligible according to the mode of any created substance (Chap. XLIX). 

Hence it is said: The grace of God is life everlasting (Rom. vi, 23). For 
we have shown that the happiness of man consists in the vision of God, 
which is called “fe ever/asting, whereunto we are led solely by the grace of 
God, because such vision exceeds the faculty of every creature, and it is 
impossible to attain it except by an endowment from God. And the Lord 
says: I will manifest myself to him (John xiv, 21). 


* At once the odyec?um quod and the o/yeftum quo, the Aristotelian 6 and @. See B. II, Chap. LXXV, 
reply 2. 
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CHAPTER LII-That a Created Intelligence needs some influx 
of Divine Light to see God in His Essence 


T is impossible for that which is the proper form of one thing to become 
[ ee form of another thing, unless that latter thing comes to partake of 

some likeness to the former. But the divine essence is the proper intelli- 
gible form of the divine intelligence, and is proportioned to it: for in God 
these three are one, that which understands, that whereby it understands, and 
that which 1s understood. It is impossible therefore for the very essence of God 
to become an intelligible form to any created intellect otherwise than by the 
said intellect coming to be partaker in some likeness to God. 

3. If two things, not previously united, come afterwards to be united, 
this must be either by a change in both or by a change in one of them. If 
therefore any created intellect begins anew to see the essence of God, the 
divine essence must be conjoined anew with that intellect by way of intelli- 
gible presentation. But it is impossible for the divine essence to change; and 
therefore such union must begin by some change in the created intellect, 
that is to say, by its making some new acquisition. 

But because we arrive at the knowledge of things intelligible through 
things sensible, we also transfer the names of sensible cognition to intelli- 
gible cognition, and particularly the properties of sight, which among 
senses is the nobler and more spiritual and more akin to intellect: hence 
intellectual knowledge itself is called sight, or vision. And because bodily 
vision is not accomplished except through light, the means whereby intel- 
lectual vision is fulfilled borrow the name of light. That disposition therefore 
whereby a created intelligence is raised to the intellectual vision of the divine 
substance is called the ‘light of glory.’ 

This is the light of which it is said: In thy light we shall see hight (Ps. 
XXXV, 10), to wit, of the divine substance; and, The city needeth not sun nor 
moon, for the brightness of God iluminateth it (Apoc. xxi, 23); and, No more 
shall there be sun to shine on thee by day, nor brightness of moon to enlighten thee, 
but the Lord shall be to thee an everlasting light, and thy God shall be thy glory 
(Isaias lx, 19). And because in God being and understanding are the same, 
and He is to all the cause of understanding, He is on that account called 
‘light’: He was the true light, that enlighteneth every man coming into this world 
(John i, 8)*: God zs fight (1 John1, 5): Clad in ight as in a garment (Ps. cil, 
2). And therefore also as well God as the angels in Holy Scripture are 
described in figures of fire, because of the brightness of fire. 


CHAPTER LIV—dreuments against the aforesaid statements, 
and their Solutions 


RG. 1. No access of light to the eye can elevate the sight to see things 
that transcend the natural faculty of bodily vision. But the divine 


substance transcends the entire capacity of created intelligence, even 
more than intellect transcends the capacity of sense. Therefore no light can 
supervene upon any created intelligence, to elevate it to the capacity of seeing 
the divine substance. 

Reply. The divine substance is not beyond the capacity of created intel- 
ligence as though it were something altogether alien from it, as sound is alien 
* Is the light, spoken of in this context, natural or supernatural? Is it intelligence or faith? 
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from sight, or an immaterial substance from sense,—for the divine substance 
is the prime object of intelligence, and the beginning of all intellectual know- 
ledge,—but it is beyond the capacity of created intelligence as exceeding its 
power, as the more excellent sensible objects are beyond the capacity of sense.* 

eArg. 2. That light which is received in the created intelligence is itself 
created., and therefore falling infinitely short of God. Therefore no such light 
can raise the creature to the vision of the divine substance. 

Reply, This light raises the creature to the vision of God, not that there is 
no interval between it and the divine substance, but it does so in virtue of the 
power which it receives from God to such effect, although in its own being 
it falls infinitely short of God. For this created light does not conjoin the 
intelligence with God in point of being, but only in point of understanding. T 

Arg. 4. What is created, may very well be connatural with some created 
thing. If then that light is created, there may be some created intelligence, 
which by its own connatural light will see the divine substance, contrary to 
what has been shown (Chap. XLII). 

Reply. 'The vision of the divine substance exceeds all natural faculty: 
hence the light whereby a created intelligence is perfected to the vision of 
the divine substance must be supernatural. 

Arg. 6. There must be proportion between the intelligence and the thing 
understood. But there is no proportion between a created intelligence, per- 
fected in the aforesaid light, and the divine substance, since the distance 
between them still remains infinite. 

Reply. So there is a proportion between a created intelligence and God 
as an object of understanding, not a proportion implying any commensurate- 
ness of being, but a proportion implying a reference of one to the other, as 
matter is referred to form, or cause to effect. Thus there may well bea pro- 
portion between the creature and God, as the understanding is referred to 
the understood, or the effect to the cause. 

Some have been moved by these and the like arguments to lay down the 
statement that God is never to be seen by any created intelligence. But this 
position, besides taking away the true happiness of the rational creature, which 
cannot be except in the vision of the divine substance, as has been shown 
(Chap. LI), is also in contradiction with the authority of Holy Scripture, 
and is to be rejected as false and heretical.§ 


* But not so entirely beyond the capacity of 
telescopes, spectroscopes and photographic plates.— 
Can we then say that the difference between a created 
intelligence and the divine is more like a difference 
of degree than of kind? Can we say that created and 
divine differ only as finite and infinite in the same 
kind? We cannot say that: for God is not in any 
kind (B. I, Chap. XXV), and the same name is 
predicable of God and His creature only in an 
analogous sense (B. I, Chapp. XXXII, XXXIV). 
The difference between Creator and creature is not 
a difference of degree, and is deeper than any differ- 
ence of kind. I do not venture to dissent from St 
Thomas’s solution, and I have no other. But to me 
the difficulty remains, still outstanding, and apparently 
insoluble. 

t Non propter ejus indistantiam a divino intellefu, 
sed propter wirtutem, etc. The light then does not 
reach the object, and still has the power of carrying 
the mind’s eye to the objeét. To say so is to confess 
that the metaphor of light has broken down. 

} This is called in the schools proportio habitu- 


dinis (St 'Thomas’s phrase here), sed non existentia. 1 
have written elsewhere:—‘“’'There is an analogy 
between the paper plan of the building and the 
building as it exists. . . . It is obvious that plan 
and building do not receive the same name in the 
same sense: yet there is some connexion and relation 
between the two, a relation of the less to the in- 
comparably greater which it somehow exhibits and 
represents” (Oxford and Cambridge Conferences, second 
series, pp. 132, 133). Another, and possibly a more 
apt illustration, might be supplied by modern ‘graphs,’ 
I mean one of those ‘curves of temperature,’ or the 
like, which correspond to, but do not (except in 
a very indirect or highly generic fashion) resemble, 
the facts which they truly represent. 

§ In this chapter St Thomas labours to dispel the 
difficulties of ittisé/,—that conjunétion of the human 
mind with a superior intelligence, which Averroes 
and the Arabian school dreamt of, and thought to 
see fulfilled in this life (B. II, Chapp. LIX sq.); 
which is fulfilled, although in a different manner, by 
Christian faith and charity, sanétifying grace and 
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CHAPTER LV—That the (reated Intelligence does not comprehend 
the Divine Substance 


HE aforesaid light is a principle of divine knowledge, since by it the 

created intelligence is elevated to see the divine substance. Therefore 

the mode of divine vision must be commensurate with the intensity 
of the aforesaid light. But the aforesaid light falls far short in intensity of the 
brightness of the divine understanding. It is impossible therefore for the 
divine substance to be seen by such light so perfectly as the divine under- 
standing sees it. The divine understanding sees that substance as perfectly as 
it is perfectly visible: for the truth of the divine substance and the clearness 
of the divine understanding are equal, nay are one. It is impossible therefore 
for created intelligence through the aforesaid light to see the divine substance 
as perfectly as it is perfectly visible. But everythiyg that is comprehended by 
any knowing mind is known by it as perfectly as it is knowable. Thus he 
who knows that a triangle has three angles equal to two right angles, taking 
it asa matter of opinion on probable grounds because wise men say so, does 
not yet comprehend that truth: he alone comprehends it, who knows it as 
matter of science, through the medium of a demonstration showing cause. 
It is impossible therefore for any created intelligence to comprehend the divine 
substance. 

2. Finite power cannot compass in its activity an infinite object. But the 
divine substance is infinite in comparison with every created intellect, since 
every created intellect is bounded within the limits of a certain species. 

When it is said that the divine substance is seen but not comprehended 
by created intelligence, the meaning is not that something of it 1s seen and 
something not seen, since the divine substance is absolutely simple: what 1s 
meant is that it is not seen perfectly so far as it is visible. In the same way 
he who holds a demonstrable conclusion as a matter of opinion, is said to 
know it but not to comprehend it, because he does not know it perfectly, 
that is, scientifically, though there is no part of it that he does not know.* 


CHAPTER LVI-That no (Created Intelligence in seeing God sees 
all things that can be seen in Him 


HEN only does the knowledge of a principle necessitate the know- 

ledge of all its effects, when the principle is thoroughly comprehended 

by the understanding: for so a principle is known to the whole extent 

of its power, all its effects being known as caused by it. But through the 

divine essence other things are known as effects from their cause. Since then 

created intelligence cannot know the divine substance so as to comprehend 

it, there is no necessity for it in seeing the divine substance to see all things 
that can be known thereby. | 

. The extent of any power is measured by the objects to which it reaches. 

To know then all the objects to which any power reaches is to comprehend 

the power itself. But the divine power, being infinite, can be comprehended 


sacraments; which has its perfect fulfilment in the Blessed in heaven vident Deum totum, sed non totaliter. 


beatific vision. It is @ white counter, inscribed with 
a new name, which none knoweth but him who receiveth 
(Apoc. ii, 17). I mean, there are difficulties in the 
explanation of it, beyond the power of mortal facul- 
ties to solve. 

* This is commonly expressed by saying that the 


A further illustration, suggested by Cardinal New- 
man’s Grammar of Assent, is the case of two men both 
knowing the same proposition, the one with a 
‘notional,’ the other with a ‘real’ assent: only the 
latter can be said fully to grasp or comprehend the 
truth. 
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by no created intelligence, as neither can the divine essence (Chap. LV). 
Neither then can any created intelligence know all the objects to which the 
divine power extends. 

5. No cognitive faculty knows anything except under the aspect of its 
proper object: thus by sight we know things only as coloured. Now the 
proper object of intelligence is whatever is in the substance of a thing.* 
Therefore whatever the intelligence knows of a thing, it knows by a know- 
ledge of the substance of the thing. If ever we know the substance of a 
thing by its accidents, that happens accidentally, inasmuch as our intellectual 
knowledge arises from sense, and thus we need to arrive at an intellectual view 
of substance through a knowledge of accidents: wherefore this does not take 
place in mathematics, but in the natural sciences only. Whatever therefore 
in a thing cannot be known by a knowledge of its substance, must remain 
unknown to the knowing mind. But what a voluntary agent wishes cannot 
be known by a knowledge of his substance: for the will does not tend to its 
objects altogether by natural necessity: hence ‘will’ and ‘nature’ are counted 
two distinct active principles.t What therefore a voluntary agent wills is not 
knowable except haply through certain effects, as, when we see one acting 
voluntarily, we know what he has willed: or it may be known in its cause, 
as God knows our wills, as He knows other effects of His production, by the 
fact of His being to us the cause of willing (B. I, Chap. LXVIII ad jin.): 
or it may be known by one intimating his will to another, as when one ex- 
presses his desire by speech. Since then many things depend on the absolute 
will of God, as has been partly shown already, and will hereafter appear, a 
created intelligence, even though seeing the substance of God, does not for 
all that see all that God sees by his substance. 

It may be objected that God’s substance is something greater than all that 
He can make, or understand, or will beyond Himself; and that therefore, if 
a created intelligence can see the substance of God, much more can it know 
all that God through Himself either understands or wills or can do. But on 
careful study we see that it is not one and the same thing for an object to be 
known in itself and known in its cause. There are things easy enough to know 
in themselves, but not easily known in their causes. Though it is true that 
it is a grander thing to have understanding of the divine substance than to 
understand anything else, knowable in itself, away from that substance, still 
it is more perfect knowledge to know the divine substance, and in it to see 
its effects, than to know the divine substance without seeing its effects. Now 
the seeing of the divine substance may be without comprehension of it: but 
to have all things rendered intelligible through that substance and actually 
known, ¢4at cannot come about without comprehension. 


* Thus I have an ocular presentation of a large 
head, fierce eyes, wide, whiskered mouth, and gleam- 


t To apply to Almighty God the principle that 


“what a voluntary agent wishes, cannot be known 


ing teeth: these phenomena, or accidents, are reported 
by sense: my intelligence asks, What is that? (thus 
raising the question of qniddity, or substance), and 
answers itself, [¢ is 2 Lion. 

t The distin@tion is that which we draw between 
‘moral’ and ‘ physical.’ 


by a knowledge of his substance,” lays one open to 
the objection that, at that rate, the divine volitions 
are something over and above the divine substance, 
contrary to B. I, Chapp. LXXV-LXXVII. I sup- 
pose St Thomas would reply that a perfe& compre- 
hension of God’s substance would reveal His volitions. 
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CHAPTER LVII-That every Intelligence of every grade can be 
partaker of the Vision of God 


INCE it is by supernatural light that a created intelligence is raised to 

the vision of the divine substance, there is no created intelligence so low 

in its nature as to be incapable of being raised to this vision. For that 
light cannot be connatural to any creature (Chap. LIV), but transcends the 
faculty of every created nature. But what is done by supernatural power is 
not hindered by diversity of nature, since divine power is infinite.* Hence 
in the miraculous healing of the sick it makes no difference whether one be 
very ill or slightly indisposed. ‘Therefore diversity of grade in intelligent nature 
is no hindrance to the lowest subject of such a nature being raised by that 
light to that vision. 

2. The distance from God of the intelligence highest in order of nature is 
infinite in respect of perfection and goodness: whereas the distance of that 
intelligence from the very lowest intelligence is finite, for between finite and 
finite there cannot be infinite distance. The distance therefore between the 
lowest created intelligence and the highest is as nothing in comparison with 
the distance between the highest created intelligence and God. But what is 
as nothing can make no sensible variation, as the distance between the centre 
of the earth and our point of vision is as nothing in comparison with the 
distance between our point of vision and the eighth sphere, compared with 
which the whole earth counts as a point;+ and therefore no sensible error 
follows from our astronomers in their calculations taking their point of obser- 
vation for the centre of the earth.{ Whatever intellect then is raised to the 
vision of God by the above mentioned light,—be it highest, or lowest, or 
middlemost,—it makes no difference. 

3. Every intelligence naturally desires the vision of the divine substance 
(Chapp. XXV, L). But a natural desire cannot be in vain. Any and every 
created intelligence then can arrive at the vision of the divine substance; and 
inferiority of nature is no impediment. 

Hence the Lord promises to man the glory of the angels: They shall be 
as the angels of God in heaven (Matt. xxii, 30); and in the Apocalypse the same 
measure is said to be of man and angel: the measure of a man, that 1s, of an angel 
(Apoc. xxi, 17). Therefore often in Holy Scripture the angels are described 
in the form of men, either entirely so, as with the angels who appeared to 
Abraham (Gen. xviii), or partially, as with the living creatures of whom it 
is said that the hand of a man was under their wings (Ezech. i, 8). 


* There is some limit to the application of this 
principle. A dumb animal could not be raised to the 
supernatural order. Short of intelleétual soul, there 
can be no san¢tifying grace. Unless the mind’s eye 
be naturally open to intellectual truth, there is no 
means of opening it to the vision of God. 

+ The eighth sphere of solid crystal carried all 
the fixed stars, set in it like stones in a ring. Beyond 
that was a ninth: and the tenth and outermost sphere 
was the primum mobile, the daily rotation of which 


from east to west carried round the inferior spheres. 
This is called the Ptolemaic system, but the eight 
spheres already figure in Plato, Rep. x, 616d, 617. 

} Disregarding parallax,—but the reckoning is 
with the ‘eighth sphere,’ ad guam tota terra comparata 
obtinet locum punéi. St Thomas had some inkling of 
the magnitude of the heavens. But what he calls sora 
terra in this relation is a vaster quantity, the orbit of 
the earth. 
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CHAPTER LVIII-Thaz one may see God more perfectly than 


another 


HE light of glory raises to the vision of God in this, that it is a 
certain likeness to the divine understanding (Chap. LIII). But a thing 


may be likened to God with more or less of closeness. Therefore one 
may see the divine substance with more or less of perfection. 

4. The end must correspond to the means taken to gain it. But not all 
subsistent intelligences are equally prepared for their end, which is the vision 
of the divine substance: for some are of greater virtue, some of less, virtue 
being the way to happiness. Therefore there must bea diversity in their vision 
of God. 

Hence it is said: In my Father’s house there are many mansions (John xiv, 2). 

In the mode of vision then there appear diverse grades of glory among 
the Blessed, but in respect of the object of vision their glory is the same. 
Hence to all the labourers in the vineyard, though they have not laboured 
equally, the Lord tells us that the same reward, or penny, is to be given, 
because the same object is given to all to see and enjoy, namely, God. 


CHAPTER LIX—How they who see the Divine Substance see all 

things : 

INCE the vision of the divine substance is the final end of every sub- 

Gee intelligence, and the natural desire of every being is at rest when 

it has attained to its final end, the natural desire of every intelligence 

that sees the divine substance must be perfectly set at rest. But it is the mind’s 

natural desire to know the genera and species and capabilities of all things 

and the whole order of the universe, as is shown by the zeal of mankind in 

trying to find out all these things.* Every one therefore of those who see the 
divine substance will know all the above-mentioned objects. 

2. In this is the difference between sense and intellect, as shown in De 
anima, III, iv, that sense is spoilt or impaired by brilliant or intense sensible 
objects, so that afterwards it is unable to appreciate similar objets of lower 
degree: but intellect, not being spoilt or checked by its object, but simply 
perfected, after understanding an obje¢t in which there is more to understand, 
is not less but better able to understand other objects which afford less scope 
for understanding. But the highest in the category of intelligible beings is the 
divine substance. When then an understanding is raised by divine light to see 
the substance of God, much more is it perfected by the same light to under- 
stand all other objects in nature. 

4. Though of those who see God one sees Him more perfeétly than an- 
other, every one nevertheless sees Him with such perfection as to fill all his 
natural capacity, nay, the vision transcends all natural capacity (Chap. LI). 
Every one therefore, seeing the divine substance, must know in that sub- 
stance all things to which his natural capacity extends. But the natural capa- 
city of every intelligence extends to the knowledge of all genera and species 
and the order of creation. These things therefore every one of those who see 
God will know in the divine substance. 

Hence to Moses asking for a sight of the divine substance the Lord 
replied: I will show thee all good (Exod. xxxiii, 19); and Gregory says 

* By the keen pursuit of physical science. 
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(Dialogues iv, 33): ‘What is it that they do not know, who know Him who 
knows all things?” 

But on careful reflection upon what has been said it appears that they 
who see the divine substance in one way know all things, and in one way 
they do not. If by ‘all things’ is meant whatever belongs to the perfection 
of the universe, the arguments alleged prove that they do see all things.* 
To the perfection of natural being belong specific natures, with their pro- 
perties and powers: for the intention of nature fixes on specific natures: as 
for individuals, they are for the species.t It belongs then to the perrection 
of a subsistent intelligence, that it should know the natures and capabilities 
and proper accidents of all species. And by the knowledge of natural species 
individuals also existing under these species are known by the intelligence 
that sees God. | 

But if by ‘all things’ is meant all things that God knows by seeing His 
essence, no created intelligence sees all things in the substance of God, as 
has been shown above (Chap. LVI).§ This may be verified in various 
respects. First, as regards things that God can do, but neither does nor ever 
means to do. All such things cannot be known without a thorough compre- 
hension of His power, which is not possible to any created intelligence 
(Chap. LV). Hence it is said: Perchance thou wilt seize upon the footprints of 
God and perfectly discover the Almighty. He 1s higher than heaven, and what 
wilt thou do? He is deeper than bell, and whence shalt thou know? Longer than 
the earth 1s his measure, and broader than the sea (Job xi, 7-9). Secondly, as 
regards the plans of things made, no intelligence can know them all without 
comprehending the divine goodness. For the plan of every thing made is 
taken from the end which the maker intends; and the end of all things made 
by God is the divine goodness: the plan therefore of things made is the 
diffusion of the divine goodness in creation. To know then all the plans of 
things made, one would have to know all the good things that can come 
about in creation according to the order of the divine wisdom: which would 
mean comprehending the divine goodness and wisdom, a thing that no 
created intelligence can do. Hence it is said: I understood that of all the works 
of God man cannot find out the plan (Eccles viii, 17). Thirdly, as regards 
things that depend on the mere will of God, as predestination, election, 


* By ‘seeing all things that belong to the perfection 
of the universe,’ St Thomas would mean, in modern 
terminology, ‘having a comprehensive scientific view 
of the universe as a whole’: this would include a 
knowledge of the constitution of matter, and of its 
working arrangements, molar and molecular; an 
understanding of electricity, of gravitation, of vege- 
table and animal life, of the genesis of nebule and 
stars, of the origin of species, animal and vegetable, 
of the workings of the mind, such as free will. A very 
wonderful knowledge, but much less wonderful than 
the vision of God. 

t The ‘intention of nature’ is for corn to grow, 
but not for every grain to germinate. The ‘ waste of 
nature,’ noticed by Bishop Butler, is a waste of indi- 
viduals, but not usually of species. 

Tt Yes, if the intelligence sees in the substance of 
God His decree for the creation of these and those 
individuals. But St Thomas makes a difficulty about 
the vision of the divine substance extending to a 
vision of the divine decrees: see Chap. LVI, n. 4, 
and the last words of this chapter. One of the Blessed 
can see me in God, if he can read in God the divine 
volition to create and conserve me in being. He can- 
not see me in the species ‘man,’ for I am not ade- 


quately there: my individualising accidents are not 
contained in the species. Even if they were, I should 
not be known as an existing, but only as a possible 
being. No knowledge of the specific type of Julius 
Cesar could tell you that a Julius Cesar ever actually 
lived and died. This cannot be denied except by one 
who is prepared to break down all distinétion be- 
tween the a priori scientific order and the @ posteriori 
historical order of things, and to make all beings and 
events ultimately @ priori, as part of the inevitable 
evolution of the Absolute. He who will go this length 
may march with Hegel, or, if he will, with Hobbes: 
but St Thomas, with Aristotle, distinguishes the con- 
tingent from the necessary. You cannot, no one 
possibly can, read the contingent in the necessary, 
But all individual existence, except that of God, is 
ultimately contingent; while the specific ratio is neces- 
sary; Cf Ball Chap: C, 

§ It is important to attend to these explanations, 
since the headings of Chapp. LVI, LIX, seem at first 
sight contradictory. The power, goodness and will of 
God remain beyond the full comprehension of the 
Blessed, and consequently many of their possible 
effects in creation. 
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justification, and the like, which belong to the sanétification of the creature, 
it is said: The things that are in man none knoweth but the spirit of man that is 
in him: in like manner the things that are of God none knoweth but the Spirit of 
God (1 Cor. 11, 11). 


CHAPTER LX-That they who see God see all things in Him 
: at once 


INCE it has been shown that a created intelligence in seeing the divine 

substance understands therein all the species of things; since moreover 

all things that are seen by one presentation must be seen together by one 
vision; it necessarily follows that the intelligence which sees the divine sub- 
stance views all things, not successively, but simultaneously. Hence Augustine 
says (De Trinitate XV, xvi): ‘Our thoughts will not then be unstable, coming 
and going from one thing to another, but we shall see all our knowledge 
together at one glance.” * 


CHAPTER LXI-That by the Sight of God one is Partaker of 
Life Everlasting 
TERNITY differs from time in this, that time has being in succession, 
but the being of eternity is all present together. But in the sight of 
God there is no succession: all things that are seen in that vision are 
seen at one glance. That vision therefore is accomplished in a certain participa- 
tion of eternity. That vision also is a certain life: for activity of intellect is 
a life. Therefore by that sight the created intelligence is partaker of life 
everlasting. 

4. The intellectual soul is created on the confines of eternity and time: 
because it is last in order of intelligences, and yet its substance is raised above 
corporeal matter, being independent of the same. But its action, inasmuch as 
it touches inferior things that are in time, is temporal. Therefore, inasmuch 
as it touches superior things that are above time, its action partakes of eternity. 
Such is especially the vision whereby it sees the divine substance. Therefore 
by such vision it enters into participation of eternity, and sees God in the 
same way as any other created intelligence. 

Hence the Lord says: Tvs is Life everlasting, to know thee the only true God 
(John xvii, 3). 


CHAPTER LXII-That they who see God will see Him Jor ever 


HATEVER now is, and now is not, is measured by time. But the 
vision that makes the happiness of intellectual creatures is not in 
time, but in eternity (Chap. LXI). It is impossible therefore that 

from the moment one becomes partaker of it he should ever lose it. 
2. An intelligent creature does not arrive at its last end except when its 
natural desire is set at rest. But as it naturally desires happiness, so it naturally 
desires perpetuity of happiness: for, being perpetual in its substance, whatever 


* This is not in contradiction with B. II, Chap. natural knowledge of an angel, here of what is known 
CI, because in that chapter there is question of the _ by the vision of God, which is supernatural. 
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thing it desires for the thing’s own sake, and not for the sake of something 
else, it desires as a thing to be had for ever.* Happiness therefore would not 
be the last end, if it did not endure perpetually. 

3. Everything that is loved in the having of it brings sadness, if we know 
that at some time we must part with it. But the beatific vision, being of 
all things most delightful and most desired, is of all things most loved by 
them who have it. They could not therefore be otherwise than saddened, if 
they knew that at some time they were to lose it. But if it were not 
meant to last for ever, they would be aware of the fact: for in seeing the divine 
substance, they also see other things that naturally are (Chap. LIX).T 

6. It is impossible for one to wish to resign a good thing that he enjoys, 
except for some evil that he discerns in the enjoyment of that good, or 
because he reckons it a hindrance to greater good. But in the enjoyment of 
the beatific vision there can be no evil, since it is the best thing to which 
an intelligent creature can attain: nor can he who enjoys that vision possibly 
think that there is any evil in it, or anything better than it, since the vision 
of that sovereign truth excludes all false judgement. | 

8. Nothing that is viewed with wonder can grow tedious: as long as it 
is an object of wonder, the desire of seeing it remains. But the divine sub- 
stance is always viewed with wonder by any created intelligence, since no 
created intelligence can comprehend it. Therefore such intelligence can never 
find that vision tedious. 

g. The nearer a thing comes to God, who is wholly unchangeable, the 
less changeable it is and the more enduring. But no creature can draw nearer 
to God than that which beholds His substance. The intelligent creature then 
gains in the vision of God a certain immutability, and cannot fall from that 
vision. 

Hence it is said: Blessed are they who dwell in thy house, O Lord: they 
shall praise thee for ever and ever (Ps. lxxxiil, 5): He shall never be moved from 
his place, that dwelleth in Jerusalem (Ps. cxxiv, 1): Whoever shall overcome, I 
will make him a pillar in the temple of my God, ana he shall not go out any more 
(Apoc. ili, 12). 


CHAPTER LXIII—How im that Final Happiness every Desire of 
Man is fulfilled 


ROM what has been said it evidently appears that in that final happi- 

ness which comes of the vision of God every human desire is fulfilled, 

according to the text: Who filleth thy destre with good things (Ps. cil, 5). 

And every human endeavour there finds its final good: as may be seen by 

discussing the several heads.—1. As man is an intelligent being, there is in 

him a desire of investigating truth, which desire men follow out in the 

pursuit of a contemplative life. And this will manifestly be fulfilled in that 

vision, since by the sight of the first and highest truth all things that man 
naturally desires to know will become known to him (Chap. L). 

2. There is also a desire which a man has in keeping with his rational 


* If I desire hunting for its own sake, not as an ever, whereas it was not, there would be a delusion 
interlude between duties, I must desire to hunt in- built into their happiness: they would be living in 


cessantly, could I do so without fatigue. a fool’s paradise, which is contrary to the idea of a 
t+ Not however the divine decrees (Chapp. LVI, _ perfeét state. 
n. 4: LIX ad jin). A better argument perhaps is this, t And therefore all sin (Chap. X). 


that if they thought that the vision was to last for 
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faculty of managing and disposing of inferior things: which desire men 
prosecute in the pursuit of an active and civil life. And the chief scope and 
purpose of this desire is the laying out of man’s whole life according to 
reason, which means living virtuously.* This desire will then be altogether 
fulfilled when reason shall be in the height of its vigour, being enlightened 
by divine light that it may not fall away from what is right. 

3. Upon civil life there follow certain goods which a man needs for his 
social and political activities. Thus there is honour and high estate, the inor- 
dinate desire of which makes men intriguing T and ambitious. But that vision 
elevates men to the supreme height of honour, uniting them with God; and 
therefore, as God is the sng of ages (1 Tim. i, 17), so the Blessed united with 
Him are said to reign: They shall reign with Christ (Apoc. xx, 6). 

4. Another object of desire following upon civil life is celebrity of fame, 
by inordinate desire of which men are said to be covetous of vain glory. By 
that divine vision the blessed become celebrated, not before men, who may 
deceive and be deceived, but in the most true knowledge of God and of all 
their companions in bliss. And therefore that happiness is very frequently 
termed ‘ glory’ in Holy Scripture, as in Ps. cxliv, 5: The saints shall exult 
in glory. 

5. There is also another thing desirable in civil society, namely, riches, 
by inordinate craving and love for which men become illiberal and unjust. 
But in that blissful state there is sufficiency of all good things, inasmuch as 
the Blessed enjoy Him who comprises the perfection of them: wherefore it 
is said: A// good things came to me With ber (Wisdom vii, 11); and, Glory and 
wealth 1s in his house (Ps. cxi, 3). | 

6. There is also a third desire in man, common to him with other ani- 
mals, the desire of pleasurable enjoyments, which men pursue in the life of 
pleasure, and thereby become intemperate and incontinent.] But in the happi- 
ness of the sight of God there is perfect delight, all the more perfect than the 
pleasure of sense, which brute animals also can enjoy, as intellect is higher 
than sense; all the more perfect as (guanto) the good in which we shall take 
delight is greater than any sensible good, and comes more home to us, and is 
more continually delightful; all the more perfect again as the delight is more 
pure and free from all admixture of sadness or harassing solicitude; and of this 
it is said: They shall be inebriated by the plenty of thy house, and thou wilt make 
them drink of the torrent of thy pleasure (Ps. xxxv, 9). 

7. There is also a natural desire common to all things, in that they all 
desire self-preservation, so far as possible; by the immoderation of which de- 
sire men are rendered timid and spare themselves too much from labours. 
This desire also shall be perfectly fulfilled when the Blessed attain to perfect 
everlasting duration, secure from all hurt, according to the text: They shall 
not hunger nor thirst any more, neither shall the sun fall upon them, nor any heat 
(Isarexlixe rosy A pocavitee LO), 


* Hence the Aristotelian maxim, that the end of 
government is to make the citizens virtuous, up to a 
certain measure of human and social virtue. Or we 
may say it is to ‘rationalise’ the community, that is, 
to form them into a whole regulated by reason. The 
civil ruler, as such, is a living public reasonableness. 

+ Superfiui, which seems to be some translation of 
WeEpiTTOL, TEplEpyot. 

t Intemperati et incontinentes, the Aristotelian dxé- 
Aagrot Kat axparetc. “In the intemperate man the 
will is inclined to sin by its own choice, that pro- 


ceeds from a habit acquired by custom: whereas in 
the incontinent man the will is inclined to sin by 
some passion. And because passion quickly passes off, 
whereas a habit is a quality difficult to change, it 
follows that the incontinent man repents at once, 
when the fit of passion is over, which happens not 
with the intemperate man: nay, the latter is even 
glad to have sinned, because the act of sin by habit 
has become connatural to him” (Sum. Theol. 2a 22, 


q. 156, art. 3: Aguinas Ethicus, I, 339: 1, 170, 171). 
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Thus it appears that by the vision of God subsistent intelligences gain 
true happiness, in which every desire is wholly laid to rest, and in which 
there is abundant sufficiency of all good things, which Aristotle considers a 
requisite of happiness.* Nothing in this life is so like this final and perfect 
happiness as the life of them who contemplate truth so far as possible. For 
the contemplation of truth begins in this life, but will be consummated in 
the life to come, whereas the life of action and the political life do not tran- 
scend the bounds of this present. 


CHAPTER LXIV-Thar God governs things by Fits 
‘Providence 


HE foregoing conclusions sufficiently show that God is the end of 

all things. Hence it may be further gathered that by His providence 

He governs and rules all things. For whatever things are referred 
to an end, are all subject to His management to whom principally that end 
belongs, as appears in an army: for all the components of the army and all 
their works are referred to one last end, the good of the general, which is 
victory, and therefore it belongs to the general to govern the whole army. 
In like manner the art which is concerned with the end gives commands 
and laws to the art which is concerned with the means, as politics to the 
art of war, the art of war to the management of cavalry, navigation to ship- 
building. Since therefore all things are referred to an end, which is the divine 
goodness (Chapp. XVII, XVIII), God, to whom that goodness principally 
belongs,—as being His own substance, possessed, understood, and loved,— 
must have the chief control of all things. 

5. Things that are distinct in their natures do not combine into one system, 
unless they be bound up in one by one directing control (ab uno ordinante). 
But in the universe there are things, having distinct and contrary natures, 
which nevertheless all combine in one system, some things taking up the 
activities of other things, some things being aided or even wrought by 
others. There must then be one ordainer and governor of the universe. 

8. Every agent that intends an end cares more for that which is nearer 
to the last end. But the last end of the divine will is the divine goodness, 
and the nearest thing to that in creation is the goodness of the order of the 
entire universe, that being the end to which every particular good of this or 
that thing is referred, as the less perfect is referred to the more perfect, and 
every part is for its whole. What therefore God most cares for in creation is 
the order of the universe:T He is therefore its controller. 

Hence Holy Scripture adscribes the course of events to the divine com- 


* «There will be need too of external prosperity, 
while man is man: for his nature is not self-sufficient 
for contemplation, but needs a healthy body, food 
and other comforts.” (Nic. Eth., X, ix, 1). The laying 
to rest of all desire reminds us rather of Asiatic con- 
ceptions of happiness, involving the removal of work 
and worry and of the consequences of sin, the most 
accessible side of the concept of felicity, mortalibus 
aegris. But to the Thomist and the Christian, desire 
is appeased by full intensity of life (contemplatio, 
Gewpia): to the Asiatic by an intelleétual stillness 
verging on anesthesia (nirvana). We pray for requiem 
@ternam, likewise for /ux perpetua; but to the perfect 
Buddhist niryana is simply extinétion. Buddhism is 
the antithesis of the scholastic thesis, ens est bonum. 


t This is St Thomas’s way of saying that God 
governs according to general laws of nature and 
thought.—The following argument may be added 
from Sum. Theol., 1a, q. 22, art. 2: “Since every 
agent acts for an end, the direction of effects to an 
end on the part of the prime agent extends wide as 
His causality extends. Whenever in the workings of 
an active cause anything occurs that is not direéted 
to an end, it is because that effect ensues upon the 
working of some other cause beside the intention of 
the original agent. But the causality of God, the 
prime agent, extends to all beings: ... hence all 
things, whatsoever in any way have being, are 


ordained by God to an end.” 
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mand: Who giveth command to the sun, and it riseth not, and encloseth the stars as 
under a seal (Job ix, 7): He hath given a command, and it shall not pass away 
(Ps. cxlviii, 6). 


CHAPTER LXV~-Thaz God preserves things in being 


ROM God’s governing all things by His providence it follows that 

He preserves them in being.* For everything whereby things gain 

their end is part of the governing of them. But to the last end which 
God intends, namely, the divine goodness, things are directed not only by 
their activities, but also by the fact of their existence, because by that mere 
fact they bear some likeness to the divine goodness. Therefore it is proper 
to divine providence to keep things in being. 

5. As a work of art presupposes a work of nature, so a work of nature 
presupposes a work of God creating: for the material of artificial things is 
from nature, and the material of natural things is through creation of God. 
But artificial things are preserved in being by virtue of natural things, as a 
house by the solidity of its stones. Therefore natural things are not preserved 
in being otherwise than through the power of God.T 

6. The impression made by an agent does not remain in the effect when 
the action of the agent ceases, unless that impression turns into and becomes 
part of the nature of the effect. Thus the forms and properties of things 
generated remain in them to the end, after the generation is done, because 
they are made natural to the things: in like manner habits are difficult to 
change, because they turn into nature. But dispositions, bodily impressions, 
and emotions, though they remain for some little while after the action of 
the agent, do not remain permanently: they find place in the subject as being 
on the way to become part of its nature.[ But what belongs to the nature of 
a superior genus in no way remains after the action of the agent is over, as 
light does not remain in a transparent medium after the source of light is 
taken away.§ But being is not the nature or essence of anything created, but 


of God alone (B. I, Chapp. XXI, XXII). Nothing then can remain in being 


when the divine activity ceases.| 


* It is more usual to argue the other way about, 
as St Thomas himself does as quoted in the last note, 
that because God has created this world, and keeps 
it all in being, He must have His own designs about 
it and be managing it to His own ends. 

t+ By way of illustrating the importance of phy- 
sical science to the theologian, I note two propositions 
of St Thomas in the fourth argument, here omitted: 

(a) “No corporeal thing aéts otherwise than 
through being in motion.” So Aristotle, Physics, 
VIII, v. 

(6) “It is impossible for the motion of anything 
to continue, when the motor action of the moving 
Cause ceases to be.” 

The first proposition has not been reconciled with 
the laws of gravitation and of electric and magnetic 
attraction: the second is a denial of the inertia of 
matter. St ‘Thomas took them both from Aristotle. 

1 Insunt ut in via ad naturam, as one might say of 
an undergraduate inest ut in Yia ad gradum.—A 
habit is a quality difficult to change, whereby an agent, 
whose nature it was to work one way or another 
indeterminately, is disposed easily and readily at will 
to follow this or that particular line of aétion. Hadit 


differs from disposition, as disposition is a quality easily 
changed. "Thus one in a g6od humour is in a disposition 
to be kind. Hadit is a part of charaCter: disposition is 
a passing fit”? (Ethics and Natural Law, p. 64). Un- 
fortunately, the word disposition in English is used to 
signify natural or congenital chara¢ter, the Latin 
indoles. We might perhaps say mood. But the plural, 
g00d dispositions, expresses St Thomas’s dispositio. 

§ Or as learning does not remain in the mind of 
an ignorant and unintellectual pupil in the absence 
of his teacher. When the pupil is becoming capable 
of private study, then learning is growing into some- 
thing of a habit in him: “it is turning into nature’ 
(vertitur in naturam), as St Thomas says. 

|| This is truly a magnificent argument.—In these 
idealist days, there is no difficulty in bringing any 
theist to avow that things could not be at all, if they 
dropped out of the thought of the Supreme Mind. 
But God’s mere thinking of them is not enough to 
raise them out of the order of pure possibilities, and 
transfer them into the region of actual being. To 
give them actuality, God must will them; and to 
keep them in existence He must will them con- 
tinually. Cf. B. I, Chapp. LIII, LIV, LXXXI. 
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7. Concerning the origin of things there are two theories, one of faith, 
that things had a first commencement, and were then brought into being by 
God; the other the theory of sundry philosophers, that things have emanated 
(fluxerint) from God from all eternity. On either theory we must say that 
things are preserved in being by God. For if things are brought into being 
by God after not being, the being of things must be consequent upon the 
divine will; and similarly their not being, because He has permitted things 
not to be when He willed and made things to be when He willed. Things 
therefore are, so long as He wills them to be. His will then is the upholder 
of creation. On the other hand, if things have emanated from God from all 
eternity, it is impossible to assign any time or instant in which first they ema- 
nated from God. Either then they were never produced by God at all, or their 
being is continually coming forth from God so long as they exist. 

Hence it is said: Bearing up all things by the word of his power (Heb. 1, 3). 
And Augustine says (De Gen. ad lit. iv, 12): ‘‘The power of the Creator, and 
the might of the Almighty and All-containing, is the cause of the permanence 
of every creature. If this power ever ceased from governing creation, all the 
brave show of creatures would at once cease, and all nature would fall to 
nothing. It is not like the case of one who has built a house, and goes away, 
and still the structure remains, when his work has ceased and his presence is 
withdrawn. The world could not endure for the twinkling of an eye, if God 
retired from the government of it.” 

Hereby is excluded the theory of some Doétors of the Law of the Moors, 
who, by way of sustaining the position that the world needs the preserving 
hand of God, have supposed all forms to be accidents,* and that no accident 
lasts for two successive instants, the consequence being that the formation 
of things is always in the making,—as though a thing needed no efficient 
cause except while it is in the making. Some of them are further said to 
hold that the indivisible atoms,t out of which they say that all substances 
are composed,—which atoms, according to them, alone are indestructible,— 
could last for some short time, even though God were to withdraw His 
guidance from the world. Some of them further say that things would not 
cease to be but for God causing in them an accident of ‘ceasing.’[ All which 
positions are manifestly absurd. 


* To St Thomas, ‘forms’ were some ‘accidental,’ 
others ‘ substantial.’ 

t Corpora indivisibilia, so the Editions. But the 
Bergamo autograph, if we may trust the printers, has 
corpora invisibilia. ‘That a body may have accidents 
impervious to sense, a microscopic composition quite 
other than what appears to the eye, does not seem 
usually to have been recognised by the schoolmen. 
Their ‘accidents’ are the sensible phenomena of 
bodies. Here again the progress of physics has seri- 
ously affetted metaphysics. The use of reading a 
mediaeval book about ‘accidents’ is to enable you 
to understand mediaeval authors and to interpret 


mediaeval formularies. But when you have caught 
the meaning, it remains for you to apply it to the 
ulterior conditions revealed by later science,—no 
easy task. 

t Read desitionis (from desino), not decisionis. This 
accidens desitionis may after all perhaps be no other 
than the forma cadayerica, supposed by some school- 
men to replace the soul as the ‘form’ of the body 
after death. These ‘ Moors’ (Arabian commentators 
on Aristotle) evidently were in possession of the 
atomic theory of Leucippus and Democritus, a theory 
embraced by Epicureans, but no favourite with 
Aristotelians. 
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CHAPTER LXVI-That nothing gives Being except in so much 
as it aéts in the Power of God 


OTHING gives being except in so much as it is an actual being. 
But God preserves things in actuality. 

5. The order of effeéts is according to the order of causes. But 
among all effects the first is being: all other things, as they proceed from 
their cause, are determinations of being. Therefore being is the proper effect 
of the prime agent, and all other things act inasmuch as they act in the 
power of the prime agent. Secondary agents, which are in a manner particular 
determinants of the action of the prime agent, have for the proper effects of 
their action other perfections determinant of being.* 

6. What is essentially of a certain nature, is properly the cause of that 
which comes to have that nature only by participation.— But God alone is 
being by essence, all others are beings by participation. Therefore the being 
of everything that exists is an effe¢t properly due to God; so that anything 
that brings anything else into being does so insomuch as it aéts in the power 
of God. 

Hence it is said: God created all things to be (Wisd. i, 14). 


CHAPTER LXVII-That God is the Cause of Activity in all 
Afiive A gents 


S God not only gave being to things when they first began to be, 

but also causes being in them so long as they exist (Chap. LXV); so 

He did not once for all furnish them with active powers, but con- 
tinually causes those powers in them, so that, if the divine influx were to 
cease, all activity would cease. 

Hence it is said: Tou hast wrought all our works in us, O Lord (Isa. xxvi, 
12). And for this reason frequently in the Scriptures the effects of nature 
are put down to the working of God, because He it is that works in every 
agent, physical or voluntary: e.g., Hast thou not drawn me out like milk, and 
curdled me like cheese? with skin and flesh thou bast clothed me, with bones and 
sinews thou hast put me together (Job x, 10, II). 


CHAPTER LXVII-Yhat God 1s everywhere and in all 
thing s 
N incorporeal thing is said to be m a thing by contact of power. 
Therefore if there be anything incorporeal fraught with infinite 
power, that must be everywhere. But it has been shown (B. I Chap. 
XLII) that God has infinite power. He is therefore everywhere. 


* Thus e.g. that this painting is a portrait rather 


there is no a¢tual essential humanity, by participa- 
than a landscape is attributable, under God, to the 


tion in which all men are men. Aristotle’s doétrine 


will of the painter: but that this painting /s at all, is 
the singular effect of divine action. 

t This is a bitof Platonism that has passed through 
Aristotle to St Thomas. St Thomas gives the example 
of fire being the cause of all things fiery. But there 
is no essential element of fire, any more than there 
is any essential beauty, outside of God. There is no 
actual essential nature anywhere in creation. Thus 


of the four elements, fre being essentially hot, air 
essentially cold, earth essentially dry, and water essen- 
tially moist, is really a scheme of Platonic. Ideas 
operating as physical causes. For all his protests 
against the Ideas, Aristotle never became quite 
emancipated from their control. 
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4. Since God is the universal cause of all being, in whatever region being 
can be found there must be the divine presence. 

6. An efficient cause must be together with its proximate and imme- 
diate effect. But in everything there is some effect which must be set down for 
the proximate and immediate effect of God’s power: for God alone can 
create (B. II, Chap. XXI); and in everything there is something caused by 
creation,—in corporeal things, primordial matter; in incorporeal beings, 
their simple essences (B. II, Chapp. XV, sq). God then must be in all 
things, especially since the things which He has once produced from not- 
being to being He continually and always preserves in being (Chap. LXV). 

Hence it is said: I fi// heaven and earth (Jer. xxiii, 24): If I ascend into 
heaven, thou art there: if I descend into hell, thou art there (Ps. cxxxviil, 8). 

God is indivisible, and wholly out of the category of the continuous: 
hence He is not determined to one place, great or small, by the necessity of 
His essence, seeing that He is from eternity before all place: but by the 
immensity of His power He reaches all things that are in place, since He 
is the universal cause of being. Thus then He is whole everywhere, reaching 


all things by His undivided power.* 


CHAPTER LXIX—Of the Opinion of those who withdraw from 
Natural Things their Proper Actions 


OME have taken an occasion of going wrong by thinking that no 

creature has any action in the production of natural effects,—thus that 

fire does not warm, but God causes heat where fire is present. So 
Avicebrony in his book, The Fountain of Life, lays it down that no body is 
active, but the power of a subsistent spirit permeating bodies does the 
actions which seem to be done by bodies. But on such theories many 
awkward consequences follow. 

1. If no inferior cause, and especially no corporeal cause, does any work, 
but God works alone in all agencies, and God does not change by working 
in different agencies; no difference of effect will follow from the difference 
of agencies in which God works: but that is false by the testimony of sense. 

2. It is contrary to the notion of wisdom for anything to be to no pur- 
pose in the works of the wise. But if created things in no way work to the 
production of effects, but God alone works all effects immediately, to no 
purpose are other things employed by Him. 

3. To grant the main thing is to grant the accessories. But adéfually to do 
follows upon aétual/ly to be: thus God is at once pure actuality and the first 
cause. If then God has communicated to other beings His likeness in respect 
of being, it follows that He has communicated to them His likeness in 
respect of action. 

4. To detraét from the perfection of creatures is to detract from the per- 
fection of the divine power. But if no creature has any action in the 
production of any effect, much is detracted from the perfection of the crea- 


* “ God is in all things dy power, inasmuch as all 
things are subject to His power. He is in all things 
by presence, inasmuch as a// things are naked and open 
to his eyes (Heb. iv, 13). He is in all things dy 
essence, because His substance is at hand to all things 
as the cause of their being”? (Sum. Theol., 1, q. 8, 
art. 3). For the scholastic meaning of ‘place’ see 
note, p. 100. ‘Space’ scarcely engaged St Thomas’s 


attention. Nor does he discuss immensity as an attri- 
bute of God. He declares: ‘We say that there was no 
place or space before the world was” (Sum. Theol., 1, 
q. 46, art. 1, ad 4). This is tantamount to saying 
that God is everywhere where creatures are; but that, 
apart from creation, there is no meaning in speaking 
of God as being everywhere. 
t+ The Jew, Salomon Ibn-Gebird. 
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ture: for it marks abundance of perfection to be able to communicate to 
another the perfection which one has oneself. 

5. God is the sovereign good (B. I, Chap. XLI). Therefore it belongs 
to Him to do the best. But it is better for good conferred on one to be 
common to many than for it to be confined to that one: for common good 
always proves to be more godlike than the good of the individual. But the 
good of one comes to be common to many when it is derived from one to 
many, which cannot be except in so far as the agent diffuses it to others by 
a proper action of its own. God then has communicated His goodness in 
such a way that one creature can transmit to others the good which it has 
received. 

6. To take away order from creation is to take away the best thing that 
there is in creation: for while individual things in themselves are good, the 
conjunction of them all is best by reason of the order in the universe: for the 
whole is ever better than the parts and is the end of the parts. But if actions 
are denied to things, the order of things to one another is taken away: for 
things differing in their natures are not tied up in the unity of one system 
otherwise than by this, that some act and some are acted upon. 

7. If effects are not produced by the action of creatures, but only by the 
action of God, it is impossible for the power of any creature to be manifested 
by its effect: for an effect shows the power of the cause only by reason of the 
action, which proceeds from the power and is terminated to the effect. But 
the nature of a cause is not known through its effect except in so far as 
through its effect its power is known which follows upon its nature.* If then 
created things have no actions of their own productive of effects, it follows 
that the nature of a created thing can never be known by its effect; and thus 
there is withdrawn from us all investigation of natural science, in which 
demonstrations are given principally through the effect. T 

Some Doctors of the Moorish Law are said to bring an argument to show 
that accidents are not traceable to the action of bodies, the ground of the 
argument being this, that an accident does not pass from subject to subject: 
hence they count it an impossibility for heat to pass from a hot body to 
another body heated by it, but they say that all such accidents are created 
by God. Now this is a ridiculous proof to assign of a body not acting, to 
point to the fact that no accident passes from subject to subject. When it is 
said that one hot body heats another, it is not meant that numerically the 
same heat, which is in the heating body, passes to the body heated; but that 
by virtue of the heat, which is in the heating body, numerically another heat 
comes to be in the heated body actually, which was in it before potentially. 
For a natural agent does not transfer its own form to another subject, but 
reduces the subject upon which it acts from potentiality to actuality.]{ 


* Hence they who deny all causative activity, and 
reduce causality to a particular case of sequence, further 
conclude, logically enough, that we can know nothing 
of ‘natures,’ ‘substances,’ ‘essences,’ and ‘things in 
themselves,’ but only phenomena. Logic should fur- 
ther lead them to deny all potential being and all 
permanent existence, and to take up with the Heracli- 
tean flux. 

t That is to say, the proofs are a posteriori, resting 
on experience. The order of nature is an_ historical 
order, particularly in its coexistences. It may be ob- 
jected that the physicist may prescind entirely from 
the question agitated in this chapter. So indeed he 


may. But St Thomas’s ‘natural science’ includes phy- 
sics and metaphysics. Metaphysics rest on an a poste- 
riort basis of sensory experience. The enquiries in 
Aristotle’s eight books of PAysics are chiefly metaphy- 
sical. No doubt, physics have gained by being made 
a speciality, apart from metaphysics. The former is 
the lower, the latter the higher science. You may stop 
short of the higher: but you can be no great master 
of the higher if you are quite a novice in the lower. 
Nemo metaphysicus quin idem physicus. 

} The doctrine refuted in this chapter is known 
in more recent philosophy as Occasionalism. ‘Occa- 
sionalism . . teaches that created things are the 
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CHAPTER LXX—Alow the same Effect is from God and from 
a Natural Agent 


OME find it difficult to understand how natural effects are attributable 
at once to God and to a natural agent. For (47g. 1) one action, it seems, 
cannot proceed from two agents. If then the action, by which a natural 
effect is produced, proceeds from a natural body, it does not proceed from God. 

Arg. 2. When an action can be sufficiently done by one, it is superfluous 
to have it done by more: we see that nature does not do through two instru- 
ments what she can do through one. Since then the divine power is sufficient 
to produce natural effects, it is superfluous to employ also natural powers for 
the production of those same effects. Or if the natural power sufficiently pro- 
duces its own effect, it is superfluous for the divine power to act to the same 
effect. 

eArg. 3. If God produces the whole natural effect, nothing of the effect 
is left for the natural agent to produce. 

Upon consideration, these arguments are not difficult. 

Reply 1. The power of the inferior agent depends upon the power of the 
superior agent, inasmuch as the superior agent gives to the inferior the power 
whereby it acts, or preserves that power, or applies it to action; as a work- 
man applies a tool to its proper effect, frequently however without giving 
the tool the form whereby it acts,* nor preserving it, but merely giving it 
motion. The action therefore of the inferior agent must proceed from that 
agent not merely through its own power, but through the power of all 
superior agents, for it acts in virtue of them all. And as the ultimate and 
lowest agent acts immediately, so is the power of the prime agent immediate 
in the production of the effect. For the power of the lowest agent is not 
competent to produce the effect of itself, but in power of the agent next 
above it; and the power of that agent is competent in virtue of the agent 
above it; and thus the power of the highest agent proves to be of itself pro- 
ductive of the effect, as the immediate cause, as we see in the principles of 
mathematical demonstrations, of which the first principle is immediate.+ As 
then it is not absurd for the same action to be produced by an agent and the 
power of that agent, so neither is it absurd for the same effect to be pro- 
duced by an inferior agent and by God, by both immediately, although in 
different manners. 

Reply 2. Though a natural thing produces its own effect, it is not super- 
fluous for God to produce it, because the natural thing does not produce it 
except in the power of God. Nor is it superfluous, while God can of Him- 
self produce all natural effects, for them to be produced by other causes: this 


mere occasions on which the Divinity takes the oppor- 


tools. This example of the workman and his tool, a 
tunity to act conformably to the requirements of the 


favourite with St Thomas, goes beyond the domain 


objects present; this theory is especially characteristic 
of the school of Descartes, and is in intimate con- 
nexion with the reduction of matter by that philoso- 
pher to extension, with inertia for its chief property. 
Matter, according to him, can itself do nothing: it is 
a mere receptivity and channel of communication or 
transference for the motion imparted by the Creator; 
it can hand about movement from particle to particle, 
but it cannot originate or destroy any; and thus it is 
opposed to mind, the very essence of which is thought 
or activity. Matter is inert extension, thought is ever- 
operative inextension, etc.” See General Metaphysices, 
Stonyhurst Series, pp. 308-313. 

* The workman does not usually make his own 


of physical nature, and therefore is in point. But, as 
I have already observed, the instances which physical 
nature yields are not of subordinate, but of co-ordi- 
nate action. That prime minister of creation, the cor- 
pus coeleste, or primum mobile, respected and constantly 
referred to till the end of the sixteenth century, has 
gone finally out of office, and with it the primacy and 
commanding influence of heavenly over earthly bodies. 
Physical forces in the heavens above and on the earth 
beneath make together a republic, not a feudal mo- 
narchy. 

t That is, immediately known, or self-evident. 
The feudal, or hierarchical, view of causation, here 
taken, is remarkable. 
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is not from the insufficiency of God’s power, but from the immensity of His 
goodness, whereby He has wished to communicate His likeness to creatures, 
not only in point of their being, but likewise in point of their being causes 
of other things (Chap. XX]I). 

Reply 3. When the same effect is attributed to a natural cause and to the 
divine power, it is not as though the effect were produced partly by God and 
partly by the natural agent: but the whole effect is produced by both, though 
in different ways, as the same effect is attributed wholly to the instrument, 
and wholly also to the principal agent.* 


CHAPTER LXXI-That the Divine Providence is not wholly 
inconsistent with the Presence of Evil in (reation 


ERFECT goodness could not be in creation if there were not found 

an order of goodness among creatures, some being better than others: 

or else all possible grades of goodness would not be filled up; nor would 
any creature be like God in having pre-eminence over another.t Thus a great 
beauty would be lost to creation in the removal of the order of distinct and 
dissimilar beings, one better than the other. A dead level of goodness would 
be a manifest derogation to the perfection of creation. A higher grade of 
goodness consists in there being something which cannot fall away from 
goodness; a lower grade, in there being that which can fall away.] The per- 
fection of the universe requires both grades of goodness. But it is the care of 
a ruler to uphold perfection in the subjects of his government, not to make 
it less. Therefore it is no part of divine providence wholly to exclude from 
creation the capability of falling away from good. But upon this capability 
evil ensues: for what is capable of falling away, sometimes does fall away; 
and the mere lack of good is evil (Chap. VII). 

3. The best rule in any government is to provide for everything under 
government according to the mode of its nature: just administration consists 
in this. As then it would be contrary to any rational plan of human admini- 
stration for the civil government to debar its subjects from acting according 
to their offices and conditions of life, except perhaps in an occasional hour of 
emergency, so it would be contrary to the plan of divine government not to 
allow creatures to act according to the mode of their several natures. But by 
the very fact of creatures so acting there follows destruction and evil in the 
world, since by reason of mutual contrariety and inconsistency one thing is 
destructive of another.§ 

5. There are many good things in creation which would find no place 
there, unless evils were there also. Thus there would be no patience of the 
just, if there were not the malice of persecutors: no room for vindictive justice, 


* The notion of instrumentality does not enter 
into physical science. Only intelligence applies instru- 
ments, formally as such. 

t In a great house there are not only yessels of gold 
and silver, but also of wood and earthenware, and some 
unto honour, some unto dishonour (2 Tim. ii, 20). Yes, 
but we should like to have every vessel good of its 
kind; sound earthenware as well as 22-carat gold. 
Per se it is so, per accidens often not. The human 
spirit ever finds some retort upon these justifications. 
Investigable up to a certain point, the dark continent 
of evil stretches away beyond into mystery; and there 
is nothing for it but to trust God. 


t An atom cannot fall away from goodness, being 
practically imperishable: a man’s body easily falls away: 
yet there is no doubt which represents the higher grade 
of goodness. 

§ This perhaps is the best account that we have 
to render of evil. Evil lies at the root of things creat- 
able, limited and imperfect: it is imbedded in the 
eternal possibilities of their nature: let but things 
exist in time, and certain evils, physical evils at any 
rate, are bound to arise. And given a realm of rational 
creatures, subject to physical evils, moral evils are not 
far off the frontier of such a kingdom. 
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if there were no offences: and in the physical order one thing cannot come 
to be unless something else is destroyed.* If then evil were wholly excluded 
from the universe by divine providence, the number of good things would be 
proportionally diminished: which ought not to be, because good is more vigo- 
rous in goodness than evil in badness (wrtuosius est bonum in bonitate quam in 
malitia malum), as above shown (Chap. XII). 

6. The good of the whole takes precedence of the good of the part. It 
belongs then to a prudent ruler to neglect some defect of goodness in the part 
for the increase of goodness in the whole, as an architect buries the founda- 
tion under the earth for the strengthening of the whole house. But if evil 
were removed from certain portions of the universe, much perfection would 
be lost to the universe, the beauty of which consists in the orderly blending 
of things good and evil (pulcritudo ex ordinata bonorum et malorum adunatione 
consurgit), while evil things have their origin in the breaking down of good 
things, and still from them good things again take their rise by the provi- 
dence of the ruler, as an interval of silence makes music sweet. 

7. Other things, and particularly inferior things, are ordained to the end 
of the good of man. But if there were no evils in the world, much good would 
be lost to man, as well in respect of knowledge, as also in respect of desire 
and love of good: for good is better known in contrast with evil; and while 
evil results come about, we more ardently deire good results: as sick men best 
know what a blessing health is. 

Therefore it is said: Making peace and creating evil (Isai. xlv, 7): Shall 
there be evil in the city that the Lord hath not done? (Amos iii, 6.) 

Boethius (De consolatione, Lib. I, prosa 4) introduces a philosopher asking 
the question: ‘If there is a God, how comes evil?’. The argument should be 
turned the other way: ‘If there is evil, there is a God.’ For there would be 
no evil, if the order of goodness were taken away, the privation of which is 
evil; and this order would not be, if God were not. 

Hereby is taken away the occasion of the error of the Manicheans, who 
supposed two primary agents, good and evil, as though evil could not have 
place under the providence of a good God. 

We have also the solution of a doubt raised by some, whether evil actions 
are of God. Since it has been shown (Chap. LX VI) that every agent produces 
its action inasmuch as it acts by divine power, and that thereby God is the 
cause of all effects and of all actions (Chap. LX VII); and since it has been 
further shown (Chap. X) that in things subject to divine providence evil and 
deficiency happens from some condition of secondary causes, in which there 
may be defect; it is clear that evil actions, inasmuch as they are defective, 
are not of God, but of defective proximate causes; but so far as the action 
and entity contained in them goes, they must be of God,—as lameness is of 
motive power, so far as it has anything of motion, but so far as it has any- 
thing of defect, it comes of curvature of the leg. 


* We only live because previous generations have conditions of humanity that at present obtain, would 
died and made room for us. Deaths make births and _ be as bad as a ge 1eral massacre. 
marriages possible. A general resurrection, under the 
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CHAPTER LXXII-That Divine Providence is not inconsistent 
with an element of Contingency in Creation *® 


S divine providence does not exclude all evil from creation, neither 

does it exclude contingency, or impose necessity upon all things. The 

operation of providence does not exclude secondary causes, but is 
fulfilled by them, inasmuch as they act in the power of God. Now effects 
are called ‘necessary’ or ‘contingent’ according to their proximate causes, 
not according to their remote causes. Since then among proximate causes there 
are many that may fail, not all effects subjeét to providence will be neces- 
sary, but many will be contingent. 

6. On the part of divine providence no hindrance will be put to the 
failure of the power of created things, or to an obstacle arising through 
the resistance of something coming in the way. But from such failure 
and such resistance the contingency occurs of a natural cause not always 
acting in the same way, but sometimes failing to do what it is naturally 
competent to do; and so natural effects do not come about of necessity.T 


CHAPTER LXXIII-—That Divine Providence is not Inconsistent 
with Freedom of the Will 


HE government of every prudent governor is ordained to the per- 

fection of the things governed, to the gaining, or increasing, or 

maintenance of that perfection. An element of perfection then is 
more worthy of being preserved by providence than an element of imper- 
fection and defect. But in inanimate things the contingency of causes comes 
of imperfection and defect: for by their nature they are determined to one 
effect, which they always gain, unless there be some let or hindrance arising 
either from limitation of power, or the interference of some external agent, 
or indisposition of subject-matter; and on this account natural causes in their 
action are not indifferent to either side of an alternative, but for the most 
part produce their effects uniformly, while they fail in a minority of instances. 


* Cf. I, Chapp. LXVII (with notes, pp. 49, 50), 
LXXXV. 

The contingent, ovpPe(3nxde, is that which is, but 
might not be (Aristotle, P/ysics, VIII, v). The term 
is still of interest to the logician, and to the psycho- 
logist, who concerns himself with the freedom of the 
will, but has lost all interest in physical science, ex- 
ceptin the cognate sense of accidental. 

t But a ‘natural cause,’ or physical agent, as such 
(res naturalis), as distinguished from a moral agent, 
does always act in the same way under the same cir- 
cumstances, It is the circumstances that vary, not the 
behaviour of the natural cause. Compare Newton’s 
second law of motion. And so natural, or physical, 
events come about under an hypothetical necessity. 
They always happen in the same way, if the ante- 
cedents, positive and negative, are the same. 

In this chapter St Thomas is concerned to obviate 
a difficulty unlikely to occur to modern minds,— 
how it is consistent with divine providence for ter- 
restrial events, such as the weather, the growth of 
the crops, the healthy development of animals, not 
to run in regular calculable cycles, like the ordinary 


celestial phenomena, sunrise and sunset, equinox and 
solstice, the waxing and waning of the moon. From 
Plato and Aristotle to Newton, celestial phenomena 
were ‘necessary,’ terrestrial ‘contingent.’ The real 
difference is one of simplicity and plurality of causes. 
Professor Stewart, Notes on Nicomachean Ethics, 
vol. II, p. 9, writes: “There is no contingency in 
things, but there is often failure on the part of 
organic beings to cope with the complexity of the 
necessary laws which thing obey’: a remark which 
is true, so far as things do obey necessary laws. But 
there is a contingency in atts of free will, and in 
things so far as they are consequent upon such aéts. 
‘To take another point of view. Contingency, like 
chance, has been predicated of co-existences, or co- 
incidences, rather than of sequences; and necessity 
has been made out for sequence better than for co- 
existence. The study of co-existences carries us far 
back into the dim past, even to that ‘primitive 
collocation of materials,’ which, it is argued, must 
have been the work of intelligence and free will. 


Cf. B. I, Chap. XIII: B. II, Chap. XCIV, withnotes. 
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But that the will is a contingent cause comes of its very perfection, because 
its power is not tied to one effect, but it rests with it to produce this effeét 
or that, wherefore it is contingent either way.* Therefore providence is more 
concerned to preserve the liberty of the will than to preserve contingency in 
natural causes. 

2. It belongs to divine providence to use things according to their several 
modes. But a thing’s mode of aétion depends upon its form, which is the 
principle of action. But the form whereby a voluntary agent acts is not 
determinate: for the will acts through a form apprehended by the intellect; 
and the intelleét has not one determined form of effeét under its considera- 
tion, but essentially embraces a multitude of forms;f and therefore the will 
can produce multiform effects. 

3. The last end of every creature is to attain to a likeness to God (Chap. 
XVII): therefore it would be contrary to providence to withdraw from 
a creature that whereby it attains the divine likeness. But a voluntary agent 
attains the divine likeness by acting freely, as it has been shown that there 
is free will in God (B. I, Chap. LXXXVITI). 

4. Providence tends to multiply good things in the subjects of its govern- 
ment. But if free will were taken away, many good things would be with- 
drawn. The praise of human virtue would be taken away, which is nullified 
where good is not done freely: the justice of rewards and punishments would 
be taken away, if man did not do good and evil freely: wariness and circum- 
spection in counsel would be taken away, as there would be no need of 
taking counsel about things done under necessity. It would be therefore 
contrary to the plan of providence to withdraw the liberty of the will.] 

Hence it is said: God made man from the beginning, and left him in the hand 
of his own counsel: before man ts life and death, whatever he shall please shall be 
given him (Ecclus xv, 14-17). 

Hereby is excluded the error of the Stoics, who said that all things arose 
of necessity, according to an indefeasible order, which the Greeks called 


ymarmene (cipappén), 


CHAPTER LXXIV—That Divine Providence is not Inconsistent 
with Fortune and (hance § 


HE multitude and diversity of causes proceeds from the order of 
divine providence and arrangement. Supposing an arrangement of 
many causes, one must sometimes combine with another, so as either 
to hinder or help it in producing its effect. A chance event arises from a 
coincidence of two or more causes, in that an end not intended is gained by 
the coming in of some collateral cause, as the finding of a debtor by him 
who went to market to make a purchase, when his debtor also came to 


market. || 


* To say that the will is ‘contingent either way ’ 
means that, between two ways, it so takes one way 
as to be able to take the other. The question need 
not be raised here whether the two ways are opposed 
as contraries, or as contradictories. 

t In plain English, the intelleé&t does not think 
of one thing only to do, but of many courses of 
action. 

t I have endeavoured to lend this contested argu- 
ment scme support in Political and Moral Essays, 
Essay VI, Morality without free will. 
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§ See Chap. VI, note, p. 187. 

|| The example is from Aristotle’s three chapters 
on chance and fortune (PAysics, II, iv, v, vi), the 
concluding sentence of which is worth quoting: 
“Chance (rd airéuaroy) and fortune (7 rvyn) are 
something posterior to intelligence and natural de- 
velopment: so that however much chance be the 
cause of the system of the heavens, intelligence and 
natural development must needs be a prior cause, as 
well of many other things, as also of this universe.” 
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Hence it is said: I saw that the race was not to the swift... . but that 
occasion and chance are in all things (Eccles ix, 11), to wit, in all sublunary 
things (7 infertoribus) .* 


CHAPTER LXXV-Thaz the Providence of God is exercised over 
Individual and (Contingent Things 


F God has no care of these individual things, that is either because He 

does not know them, or because He has no power over them, or because 

He has no will to take care of them. But it has been shown above (B. I, 
Chap. LXV) that God has knowledge of individual things. Nor can it be 
said that He has no power to take care of them, seeing that His power is 
infinite (B. II, Chap. XXII). Nor again that God has no will to govern 
them, seeing that the object of His will is universally. all good (B. I, Chap. 
LXXVIII). 

3. This common attribute is found in productive causes, that they have 
a care of the things that they produce, as animals naturally nourish their 
young. God thereof has care of the things of which He is the cause. But 
He is the cause even of these particular things (B. II, Chap. XV), and 
therefore He has care of them.T 

5. It would be a foolish providence not to take care of those things without 
which the objects of one’s care could not exist. But certainly, if all particu- 
lars were to fail, universals could not remain. If then God has care of the 
universal only, and neglects the individual altogether, His providence must 
be foolish and imperfect. But if it is said that God has care of individuals so 
far as to see that they are maintained in being, but no further, that answer 
cannot stand. For all that befalls individuals has some bearing on their pre- 
servation or destruction. If therefore God has care of individuals so far as to 
see to their preservation, He must have care of all that befalls them. 

7. This is the difference between speculative and practical knowledge, 
that speculative knowledge and all that concerns such knowledge is wrought 
out in generalities, whereas the sphere of practical knowledge is the par- 
ticular. For the end of practical knowledge is truth, which consists primarily 
and ordinarily in the immaterial and universal, while the end of practical 
knowledge is action, which deals with particular facts. Hence the physician 
does not attend man in general, but 47s man; and to the care of the indi- 
vidual man the whole science of medicine is directed. But providence, being 
directive of things to their end, must be a department of practical know- 
ledge. Thus the providence of God would be very imperfect, if it stopped 
short at the universal, and did not reach individual cases. 

8. The perfection of speculative knowledge lies in the universal rather 


* Aristotle is right in contending that things do 


t The tree holds on to its fruit, so far as it can, 
happen by fortune and chance; and further that for- 


and only sheds it spontaneously when it is ripe. 


tune and chance are relative terms, denoting the 
unforeseen and unpremeditated in relation to (human) 
forethought. But in relation to a perfeét providence, 
an all-seeing mind, an omnipotent ruler, nothing is 
fortuitous: everything is foreseen, allowed for, willed, 
or at least permitted. Nor are the laws of nature at 
fault in a chance event. The same forces, working 
according to the same laws, forward man to his 
destination nine hundred and ninety-nine times, and 
the thousandth time they destroy him. 


Dumb animals care for their young till they are old 
enough to shift for themselves. Human love and 
solicitude for children endure as long as life lasts, — 
and not only for children, but for artistic creations 
of hand and mind. But God is of all living things 
the best, according to the Aristotelian deffnition 
(Metaph. XII, vii). He may be expected therefore to 
be more careful of His creatures than the tree of its 
fruit, than the animal of its young, than parent of 
child, than artist of his work. 
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than in the particular: universals are better known than particulars; and 
therefore the knowledge of the most general principles is common to all. 
Still, even in speculative science, he is more perfect who has not a mere 
general but a concrete (propriam) knowledge of things. For he who knows 
in the general only, knows a thing only potentially. Thus the scholar is 
reduced from a general knowledge of principles to a concrete knowledge of 
conclusions by his master, who has both knowledges,—as a being is reduced 
from potentiality to actuality by another being, already in actuality. Much 
more in practical science is he more perfect, who disposes things for actuality 
not merely in the universal but in the particular. God’s most perfect provi- 
dence therefore extends even to individuals. 

g. Since God is the cause of being, as such (B. II, Chap. XV), He must 
also be the provider of being, as such. Whatever then in any way is, falls 
under His providence. But singular things are beings, and indeed more so 
than universals, because universals do not subsist by themselves, but are only 
in singulars.* Divine providence therefore has care also of singulars. 

Hence it is said: Two sparrows are sold for a farthing; and not one of them 
falls to the ground without your Father (Matt. x, 29); and, [Wisdom] reaches 
rom end to end strongly (Wisd. vil, 1), that is, from the highest creatures 
to the lowest. Also their opinion is condemned who said: The Lord hath 
abandoned the earth, the Lord doth not see (Ezech. 1x, 9): He walketh about the 
poles of heaven, and doth not consider our things (Job xxii, 14). 


CHAPTER LXXVI-That the Providence of God watches 
immediately over all Individual Things 


N matters of human administration, the higher administrator confines his 

care to the arrangement of general main issues, and leaves details to his 

subordinates, and that on account of his personal limitations, because, as 
for the state and condition of lesser things, he is either ignorant of them, or 
he cannot afford the labour and length of time that would be necessary to 
arrange for them. But such limitations are far from God: it is no labour for 
Him to understand, and it takes Him no time, since in understanding Him- 
self He understands all things else (B. I, Chap. XLIX). 

4. In human administrations, the industry and care of the lower officials 
arranges matters left to their charge by their chief. Their chief does not bestow 
upon them their faculty of industry and care, but merely allows it free play. 
If the industry and care came from their superior, the arrangement would be 
the superior’s arrangement; and they would not be authors of the arrangement, 
but carriers of it into execution. But we have seen (B. I, Chap. LI: B. III, 
Chap. LXVIJ) that all wisdom and intelligence comes from God above; nor 
can any intellect understand anything except in the power of God, nor any 
agent do anything except in the same power. God Himself therefore by His 
providence immediately disposes all things; and whoever are called providers 
under Him, are executors of His providence.f 


* The universal exists in the singular, not as a t How this stands with the permission of evil 
universal, but as something se/ectable and uniyersali- government and evil contrivance generally, see Chap. 
sable by the mind. LXXXxI. 
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7. If God does not by Himself take immediate care of lower individuali- 
ties, that must be either because He despises them, or because He fears to 
sully His dignity, as some say.* But that is irrational, for there is greater 
dignity in devising an arrangement than in working one out. If then God 
works in all things, as has been shown (Chap. LXVIJ), and that is not dero- 
gatory to His dignity, nay rather befits His universal and sovereign power, 
an immediate providence over individual things 1s no contemptible occupa- 
tion for Him either, and throws no slur upon His dignity. 

Hence it is said: Thou hast done the things of old, and hast devised one thing 
after another (Judith 1x, 4). 


CHAPTER LXXVII-That the Arrangements of Divine Provi- 


dence are carried into execution by means of Secondary (auses 


T belongs to the dignity of a ruler to have many ministers and diversity 

of servants to carry his command into execution, the height and greatness 

of his lordship appearing by the multitude of persons of various ranks 
who are subject to him: but no dignity of any ruler is comparable with the 
dignity of the divine government: it is suitable therefore that the arrange- 
ments of divine providence be carried into execution by divers grades of agents. 

6. As the cause is superior to the effect, the order of causes is nobler than 
that of effects: in that order therefore the perfection of divine providence is 
better shown. But if there were not intermediate causes carrying divine 
providence into execution, there would be in creation no order of causes, 
but only of effects. The perfection therefore of divine providence requires 
that there should be intermediate causes carrying it into execution. 

Hence it is said: Bless the Lord, all his powers, ye ministers that do his word 
(Ps. cil, 21): Fire, hail, snow, stormy winds that do his word (Ps. cxlviii, 8). 


CHAPTER LXXVIII-Thaz Intelligent Creatures are the Medium 
through which other (Creatures are governed by God 


INCE the preservation of order in creation is a concern of divine pro- 

vidence, and it is a congruous order to descend by steps of due propor- 

tion from highest to lowest,t divine providence must reach by a certain 
rule of proportion to the lowest things. The rule of proportion in this, that 
as the highest creatures are under God and are governed by Him, so lower 
creatures should be under the higher and be governed by them. But of all 
creatures intelligent creatures are the highest (Chap. XLIX). Therefore the 
plan of divine providence requires that other creatures should be governed by 
rational creatures. { 


* St Thomas refers to Averroes’s Comments on 
what was then counted the twelfth book of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics. Against thesame Commentatorare direc- 
ted B. I, Chapp. LXIV, LXV, LXX. 

t Such was the order of the feudal system, the 
order of the political world for centuries, not yet 
broken up when St Thomas wrote; and he made out 
the order of nature and of divine providence on the 


principle of feudalism. See Chap. XCI. 


} St Thomas has five more a priori arguments to 
the same effect, none of which, when tested by expe- 
rience, evinces more than this, that rational creatures 
have some partial control over the rest of creation. A 
partial control,—for, so far as we can pronounee, 
what rational or intelligent creature has anything to 
say to the ice at the North Pole, to the inner fires of 
the earth, to the courses of the stars? 
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CHAPTER LXXXI-Of the Subordination of Men one to another 


INCE man is endowed with understanding and sense and bodily power, 

these faculties are arranged in order in him by the disposition of divine 

providence according to the plan of the order that obtains in the uni- 
verse, bodily power being put under that of sense and intellect as carrying 
out their command, and the sentient faculty itself under the faculty of intel- 
lect. And similar is the order between man and man. Men pre-eminent in 
understanding naturally take the command; while men poor in understand- 
ing, but of great bodily strength, seem by nature designate for servants, as 
Aristotle says in his Po/rtics,* with whom Solomon is of one mind, saying: 
The fool shall serve the wise (Prov. xi, 29). But as in the works of one man 
disorder is born of intellect following sense, so in the commonwealth the like 
disorder ensues where the ruler holds his place, not by pre-eminence of under- 
standing, but by usurpation of bodily strength, or is brought into power by 
some burst of passion. Nor is Solomon silent upon this disorder: There is an 
evil that I have seen under the sun, a fool set in high estate (Eccles x, 5,6). But 
even such an anomaly does not carry with it the entire perversion of the 
natural order: for the dominion of fools is weak, unless strengthened by the 
counsel of the wise. Hence it is said: 4 wise manis strong, and a knowing man 
stout ind valiant: because war is managed by due ordering, and there shall be safety 
where there are many counsels (Prov. xxiv, 5, 6). And because he who gives 
counsel rules him who takes it, and becomes in a manner his master, is is said: 
A wise servant shall be master over foolish sons (Prov. xvil, 2). 


CHAPTER LXXXVIII-That other Subsistent Intelligences 
cannot be direct Causes of our Elections and Volitions + 


OR is it to be thought that the souls of the heavens, if any such 

souls there be, or any other separately subsisting created intelligences, 

can directly thrust a volition in upon us, or be the cause of our choice. 
For the actions of all creatures are contained in the order of divine provi- 
dence, and cannot act contrary to the conditions of action which providence 
has laid down.{ Now it is a law of providence that everything be immediately 
induced to action by its own proximate cause. But the proximate cause of 
volition is good apprehended by the understanding: that is the proper object 
of the will, and the willis moved by it as sight by colour. No subsistent crea- 
ture therefore can move the will except through the medium of good grasped 
by the understanding. That is done by showing it that something is good to 


* ovoe dovrAoL, Politics I, v. 

t In Chapp. LXXXII-LXXXVII St Thomas 
argues that the heavenly bodies, which he says are 
“perfect without blending of contraries, being neither 
light nor heavy, nor hot nor cold,” are the instru- 
ments whereby God prompts and controls all move- 
ment and change in material bodies on earth: that 
nevertheless they exercise no direét action upon the 
human understanding, which is something nobler 
than they, as the incorporeal is nobler than the in- 
corporeal: nor are they arbiters of human will and 
conduct, except remotely and by occasion, as they 
affeét the human body, under which affection the 


will makes its free choice: nor do they even deter- 
mine the course of other terrestrial events absolutely, 
since much depends upon the condition and capaci- 
ties of terrestrial physical causes. 

Repeatedly in this work St Thomas shows his 
grievous misgivings as to the later Platonic position, 
that stars are animals and heavenly spheres have souls. 
He considered that the stars and their containing 
spheres, if they were not themselves animate, were 
moved by angels, which is another thing. Cf. Plato 
Rep. X, 616 C, sq. 

} Thus even in sinning the will cannot but fix 
upon some apparent aspect of good (Chap. X). 
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do, which is called persuasion. No subsistent creature therefore can act upon 
our will, or be the cause of our choice, otherwise than by means or persuasion. 

4. “The violent is that the origin whereof is trom without, without the 
subject of violence in any way contributing thereto.”* Were then the will 
to be moved by any exterior principle, that motion would be violent. I call 
that an exterior principle of motion, which moves as an efficient cause, and 
not as a final cause. But violence is inconsistent with voluntariness. It is 
impossible therefore for the will to be moved to voluntary action by an 
exterior principle acting as an efficient cause, but every motion of the will 
must proceed from within. Now no subsistent creature is in touch with the 
interior of an intelligent soul: God alone is in such close connexion with 
the soul, as He alone is cause of its being and maintains it in existence. 
Therefore by God alone can a motion of the will be efficiently caused. 

Hence it is said: The king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord: he shall turn 
it whithersoever he will (Prov. xxi, 1); and, God it 1s who worketh in us both to 
will and to accomplish according to his good pleasure (Phil. ii, 13). 


CHAPTER LXXXIX-— That the Motion of the Will is caused by 
God, and not merely by the Power of the Will 


OME, not understanding how God can cause the movement of the will 
in us without prejudice to the freedom of the will,t have endeavoured 
to pervert the meaning of these texts, saying that God causes in us fo 
will and to accomplish, inasmuch as He gives us the power of willing, but not 
as making us will this or that. Hence some have said that providence is not 
concerned with the subject-matter of free will, that is, with choices, but 
with extrinsic issues: for he who makes choice of something to gain or 
something to accomplish, for instance, building or the amassing of wealth, 
will not always be able to attain his end, and thus the issues of our actions 
are not subject to free will, but are disposed by providence. | 
1. But this theory runs manifestly counter to texts of Holy Scripture. For 
it is said: 4// our works thou hast wrought in us, O Lord (Isai. xxvi, 12): hence 
we have of God not merely the power of willing, but also the act. And the 
above quoted saying of Solomon, 4e sha// turn it whithersoever he will, shows 
that the divine causality extends at once to will-power and to actual volition. 
2. Nothing can act in its own strength unless it act also in the power of 
God (Chap. LX VI): therefore man cannot use the will-power given to him 
except in so far as he acts in the power of God. 
4. God is the cause of all action, and works in every agent (Chap. LXX): 


therefore He is cause of the motives of the will. 


* Aristotle, Nic. Es. III, i. 

t This is precisely the point upon which Tho- 
mists and Molinists, not understanding it, or at any 
rate not agreeing in one understanding of it, opened 
a controversy which has stood open for three centuries. 

1 This reads like an early version of the saying, 
Man proposes, but God disposes, interpreted to mean 
that man’s proposing is not of God. We must re- 


member that man is upheld by God in aétion as he 
is upheld by God in existence: that esse, posse, agere 
in man are all of God. Sin is a certain defect of 
action, a lack of proportion, of order, or opportune- 
ness. But on its physical side sin is not evil, and as a 
physical thing itis wrought by God and man jointly, 
like any other action. 
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CHAPTER XC-That Human Choices and Volitions are subject 
to Divine Providence 


HE government of providence proceeds from the divine love where- 

with God loves Hiscreatures. Loveconsists chiefly in the lover wishing 

good to the loved one. The more God loves things, then, the more they 
fall under His providence. This Holy Writ teaches, saying: God guards all 
that love him (Ps. cxliv, 20); and the Philosopher also teaches that God has 
especial care of those who love understanding, and considers them His friends.* 
Hence He loves especially subsistent intelligences, and their volitions and 
choices fall under His providence. 

6. The inward good endowments of man, which depend on his will and 
choice, are more proper to man than external endowments, as the gaining of 
riches: hence it is according to the former that man is said to be good, not 
according to the latter. If then human choices and motions of the will do not 
fall under divine providence, but only external advantages, it will be more 
true to say that human affairs are beyond providence than that they are under 
providence. 


CHAPTER XCI-How Human Things are reduced to 
Higher Causes t 


ROM what has been shown above we are able to gather how human 

things are reducible to higher causes, and do not proceed by chance. 

For choices and motives of wills are arranged immediately by God: 
human intellectual knowledge is directed by God through the intermediate 
agency of angels: corporeal events, whether interior (to the human body) or 
exterior, that serve the need of man, are adjusted by God through the inter- 
mediate agency of angels and of the heavenly bodies. 

All this arrangement proceeds upon one general axiom, which is this: 
‘Everything manifold and mutable and liable to a may be pedeeed to some 
principle uniform and immutable and unfailing. { But everything about our- 
selves proves to be manifold, variable, and dsedant. Our choices are evidently 
manifold, since different things are chosen by different persons in different 
circumstances. They are likewise mutable, as well on account of the fickle- 
ness of our mind, which is not confirmed in its last end, as also on account 
of changes of circumstance and environment. That they are defectible, the 
sins of men clearly witness. On the other hand, the will of God is uniform, 
because in willing one thing He wills all other things: it is also immutable 


PePristotie, 4%. IVI. 4) 1X)°1 32° Lf as is com- 
monly supposed, the gods have any care of men, we 
may well believe them to take delight in that which 
is best and most akin to themselves: .... the intel- 
lectual worker then will be best loved of heaven.” 
This is not Christianity, but may be turned that way. 

tT I translate this chapter, every word, asa specimen 
of the thought of the thirteenth century, also as a speci- 
men of the need in which St Thomas’s work often 
stands of restoration and reconstruction at the hands 
of some modern Aquinas. It will not do simply to 
pile up quotations from the Angelic Doctor, adding 
nothing and altering nothing. St Thomas himself did 
not go to work in that way upon his predecessors. 


1 So the imperfect and fickle beauties on earth 
are reduced to the Self-Beauty. Upon this axiom Plato 
constructed his theory of Ideas. And though the Ideas 
were exaggerated and then discarded, the axiom held 
its ground throughout the Middle Ages, and often 
appears in St ‘Thomas. The axiom has little vogue in 
modern philosophy. It may be stated thus: ‘There is 
ever some perfect being somewhere at the back of the 
imperfect.’ ‘The axiom is enforced with reference to 
the Old Covenant, as compared with the New, in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews ix and x. If I may add a 
criticism, I should say that the axiom is more readily 
apparent in exemplar causes than in efficient causes,— 
not that I deny it of the latter. See note, p. 238. 
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and indefectible (B. I, Chapp. XXIII, LXXV). Therefore all motions of 
volition and choice must be reduced to the divine will, and not to any other 
cause, because God alone is the cause of our volitions and elections. 

In like manner our intelligence is liable to multiplicity, inasmuch as we 
gather intelligible truth from many sensible objects. It is also mutable, inas- 
much as it proceeds by reasoning from one point to another, passing from 
known to unknown. It is also defectible from the admixture of phantasy and 
sense, as the errors of mankind show. But the cognitions of the angels are 
etka as they receive the knowledge of truth from the one fountain of 
truth, God (B. II, Chapp. XCVIII, C, with notes). It is also immutable, 
because not by any argument from effects to causes, nor from causes to effects, 
but by simple intuition do they gaze upon the pure truth of things. It is 
also indefectible, since they discern the very natures of things, or their 
quiddities in themselves, about which quiddities intelligence cannot err, as 
neither can sense err about the primary objects of the several senses. But we 
learn the quiddities (essences) of things from their accidents and effects. Our 
intellectual knowledge then must be regulated by the knowledge of theangels.* 

Again, about human bodies and the exterior things which men use, it is 
manifest that there is in them the multiplicity of mixture and contrariety; 
and that they do not always move in the same way, because their motions 
cannot be continuous; and that they are defectible by alteration and corrup- 
tion. But the heavenly bodies are uniform, as being simple and made up 
without any contrariety of elements. Their motions also are uniform, con- 
tinuous, and always executed in the same way: nor can there be in them 
corruption or alteration. Hence our bodies, and other things that come under 
our use, must necessarily be regulated by the motion of the heavenly bodies. T 


* Is this true? Is there any intelligence, or group __ in order to salvation, descend from God to men. But 


of intelligences, intermediate between men and God, 
such that man’s understanding, insufficient in itself, is 
dependent on this intermediary for all that it knows? 
Ifso, the ‘separate intellect’ of Averroesand Avicenna, 
—higher than human, yet short of divine, at least ac- 
cording to Averroes,—is not ‘the baseless fabric of a 
vision’ after all, but the blurred and ill-apprehended 
outline of a profound truth (B. Il, Chapp. LIX sq.). 

This would be a discovery GdeedG in psychology, if 
it could be established. It might empty all the virus 
of pantheism out of the doctrine of the Absolute, 
showing that the Absolute, while real, is not God. 
It might assign their true places in creation to the 
Arian Logos, to the Gnostic Aeons, as also to the 
Platonic Ideas—Modern Psychology meanwhile is 
serenely oblivious of angels. Catholics still believe in 
them, dread the evil ones (devils), and pray to the 
good ones, who now see the face of God. Catholics 
believe that good angels are often the vehicles through 
which ‘actual graces,’ that is, warnings and impulses 


that man owes his ordinary knowledge of mathematics, 
chemistry, sanitation, railway management, or even of 
religion, to any action whatsoever of angelic intelli- 
gence upon his mind,—I do not know any man liy- 
ing who thinks so. For all that I can tell, I should 
know all that I do know, just as I know it now, if 
if there were no angels at all. The psychological dis- 
covery of which I have spoken, remains to be made, 
for he discovers who proves. Yet St Thomas seems to 
have accepted it. 

+ We cannot exaggerate our dependence on one 
heavenly body, the sun. As well have no earth as no 
sun. To the moon we owe the tides; and to the 
planets it is just possible that we stand indebted for 
some of our weather. The fixed stars are of use to us 
in navigation. Otherwise, so far as we can see, Mother 
Earth would go her way and carry all her children 
safe, with no other companions than sun and moon, 
or, for that matter, the sun only, though all other 
‘heavenly bodies’ were wiped out of existence. 
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CHAPTER XCII-In what sense one is said to be Fortunate, and 
how Man is aided by Higher (auses* 


OOD fortune is said to befall a man, when something good happens 

to him beyond his intention, as when one digging in a field finds a 

treasure that he was not looking for. Now an agent may do some- 
thing beyond his own intention, and yet not beyond the intention of some 
agent whom he is under: as if a master were to bid a servant go to some place, 
to which he had sent another servant without the first servant knowing of it, 
the meeting with his fellow-servant would be beyond the intention of the 
servant sent, and yet not beyond the intention of the master sending: in refe- 
rence to the servant it will be luck and chance, but not in reference to the 
master,—to him it is an arrangement. Since then man is subordinate in body 
to the forces of pnysical nature (corporibus coe/estibus), subordinate in intellect 
to the angels, and subordinate in will to God, a thing may happen beside the 
intention of man, which is nevertheless according to the order of physical 
nature (corporum coelestium), or according to the arrangement of angels, or 
again of God. But though God alone works directly upon man’s choice, yet 
the action of an angel does something for that choice by way of persuasion, 
while the action of the heavenly body (of the forces of physical nature) does 
something by way of predisposition, inasmuch as the bodily impressions 
of the heavenly bodies (physical forces) upon our bodies predispose us to 
certain choices.t When then under the impression of the physical forces of 
nature (coe/estium corporum) one is swayed to certain choices that prove useful 
to him, though his own reason does not discern their utility; and simulta- 
neously under the light shed on him by separately subsistent intelligences, 
his understanding is enlightened to do those acts, and his will is swayed by 
a divine act to choose the useful course, the utility whereof goes unperceived 
by him,—then he is said to be a ‘fortunate man.’] 

But here a difference is to be noted. For the action of the angel and of 
the physical force (corporis coe/estis) merely predisposes the man to choose, but 
the action of God accomplishes the choice. And since the predisposition that 
comes of the bodily affection, or of the persuasion of the understanding, does 
not induce necessity of choice, man does not always choose that which his 
guardian angel intends, nor that to which physical nature (corpus coe/este) 
inclines, but man always chooses that which God works in his will.§ Hence 
the guardianship of the angels sometimes comes to nought, according to the 
text: We ha've tended Babylon, but she is not healed (Jerem. li, 9). And much 
more may physical inclination (c/inatio coelestium corporum) come to nought: 
but divine providence always holds firm. 

It is further to be observed that good or ill fortune may befall a man as 
a matter of luck, so far as his intention goes, and so far as the working of 


* <Fortunate,’ dene fortunatus, a literal rendering 
of evrvyys. The ‘higher causes’ here contemplated 
are the causes which exist above this sublunary world, 
namely, the heavenly bodies, the angels, and God. 
For the ‘heavenly bodies’ we may henceforth substi- 
tute the ‘forces of physical nature,’ the working of 
which was attributed in St Thomas’ day mainly to 
the action of the stars and spheres. 

t The rays of that heavenly body the sun, for 
instance, striking and predisposing us to drink. 


} Thus under stress of thirst, prompted by his 
angel guardian, and impelled by God, a man may 
turn out of his way for a glass of ale, and so escape a 
motor-car, which otherwise would haverun him down. 

§ Semper tamen hoc homo eligit, quod Deusoperatur in efus 
voluntate. See the opening words of Chap. LXXXIX, 
with note, p. 250. It would be equally true to tay, Sem- 
per hoc Deus operatur, quod homo eligit in sua voluntate. 
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the prime forces of nature (corpora coelestia) goes, and so far as the mind of 
angels goes, but not in regard of God: for in reference to God. nothing is 
by chance, nothing unforeseen, either in human life or anywhere else in 
creation. 


CHAPTER XCIII-Of Far, whether there be such a thing, and 
if s0, what it ts 


OME, when they say that all things are done by fate, mean by fate the 

destiny * that is in things by disposition of divine provrdence. Hence 

Boethius says: ‘‘ Fate is a disposition inherent in changeable things, 
whereby providence assigns them each to their several orders.” In this de- 
scription of fate ‘ disposition’ is put for ‘destiny.’ It is said to be ‘inherent 
in things,’ to distinguish fate from providence: for destiny as it is in the 
divine mind, not yet impressed on creation, is providence; but inasmuch as 
it is already unfolded in creatures, it is called ‘ fate.’ He says ‘in changeable 
things’ to show that the order of providence does not take away from things 
their contingency and changeableness. In this understanding, to deny fate is 
to deny divine providence. But because with unbelievers we ought not even 
to have names in common, lest from agreement in terminology there be 
taken an occasion of error, the faithful should not use the name of < fate,’ 
not to appear to fall in with those who construe fate wrongly, subjecting all 
things to the necessity imposed by the stars.— Hence Augustine says: “ If 
any man calls by the name of fate the might or power of God, let him keep 
his opinion, but mend his speech ” (De crvit. Dez, V, 1). And Gregory: ‘Far 
be it from the minds of the faithful to say that there is such a thing as fate” 
(Hom. 10 in Epiphan.) 


CHAPTER XCIV—Of the Certainty of Divine Providence} 


T will be necessary now to repeat some of the things that have been said 
before, to make it evident that (2) nothing escapes divine providence, 
and the order of divine providence can nowise be changed; and yet (6) 
it does not follow that the events which happen under divine providence all 


happen of necessity. 


* Ordinatio, the Greek raéic, an ever-recurring 
term in St Thomas, for which no one constant equiva- 
lent can be found in English. The word ordinatio, 
better perhaps than any other, sums up St Thomas’s 
life and marks his genius. 

t Importing ‘horoscopes,’ ‘nativities,” and other 
baubles of astrology. 

t In reading this chapter, which I have not trans- 
lated in full, one feels like an observer at work with 
a telescope out of focus. The thought of the Angelic 
Doctor is blurred by that fatal misconception which 
it was reserved for Newton to dissipate, that, in the 
heavens above, physical nature works necessarily and 
uniformly, but, on the earth beneath, contingently 
(so that the effect might be otherwise) and with 
some anomaly and irregularity. We must say boldly 
that the case is not so; that throughout all time 
and all space physical nature works necessarily and 


uniformly, The difference between astronomy and 
such sciences as chemistry and biology comes merely 
to this, that the elementary phenomena of astronomy, 
the orbits of the planets, and the rotation of the 
earth, depend, at first approximation, upon an ex- 
tremely simple combination of causes, and _ there- 
fore are readily calculable: whereas in the rest of na- 
ture complexity of causes and intermingling of effects 
is enormous, and our reckonings are continually 
thrown out by our ignorance of coexistences. The 
heavens are seen from a distance, and to the naked 
eye are visible only in their most general outlines. 
The earth would be a simple body enough to study 
with the naked eye ninety million miles away. Such 
an effect as the death by lightning of a sheep in a 
thunderstorm, which St Thomas would call ‘contin- 
gent,’ is really a complex physical effect, as necessary 
a part of the pre-established order of physical causa- 
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(2) Our first point of study is this, that as God is the cause of all existing 
things, conferring being on them all, the order of His providence must 
embrace all things: for He must grant preservation to those to whom He 
has granted existence, and bestow on them perfection in the attainment of 
their last end. In the case of every one who has to provide for others there 
are two things to observe, the pre-arranging of the order intended and the 
setting of the pre-arranged order on foot. The former is an exercise of intel- 
lectual ability, the latter of practical. The difference between the two is this, 
that in the pre-arrangement of order the providence is more perfect, the 
further the arrangement can be extended even to the least details: there 
would be not many parts of prudence in him who was competent only to 
arrange generalities: but in the carrying of the order out into effect the 
providence of the ruler is marked by greater dignity and completeness the 
more general it is, and the more numerous the subordinate functionaries 
through whom he fulfils his design, for the very marshalling of those func- 
tionaries makes a great part of the foreseen arrangement. Divine providence, 
theretore, being absolutely perfect (B. I, Chap. XXVIII), arranges all things 
by the eternal forethought of its wisdom, down to the smallest details, no 
matter how trifling they appear. And all agents that do any work act as 
instruments in His hands, and minister in obedience to Him, to the unfold- 
ing of that order of providence in creation which He has from eternity 
devised. But if all things that a¢t must necessarily minister to Him in their 
action, it is impossible for any agent to hinder the execution of divine provi- 
dence by acting contrary to it. Nor is it possible for divine providence to be 
hindered by the defect of any agent or patient, since all active or passive 
power in creation is caused according to the divine arrangement. Again it is 
impossible for the execution of divine providence to be hindered by any 
change of providence, since God is wholly unchangeable (B. I, Chap. XV). 
The conclusion remains, that the divine provision cannot be annulled. 

(4) Now to our second point of study. Every agent intends good, and 
better so far as it can (Chap. III). But good and better do not have place in 
the same way in a whole and in its parts. In the whole the good is the 
entire effect arising out of the order and composition of the parts: hence it 
is better for the whole that there should be inequality among the parts,— 
without which inequality the order and perfection of the whole cannot be,— 
than that all the parts should be equal, every one of them attaining to the 
rank of the noblest part. And yet, considered by itself, every part of lower 
rank would be better if it were in the rank of some superior part. ‘Thus in 
the human body the foot would be a more dignified part of man if it had the 
beauty and power of the eye; but the whole body would be worse off for 
lacking the office of the foot. The scope and aim therefore of the particular 
agent is not the same as that of the universal agent. The particular agent 
tends to the good of the part absolutely, and makes the best of it that it can; 
but the universal agent tends to the good of the whole: hence a defect may 
be beside the intention of the particular agent, but according to the inten- 
tion of the universal agent. It is the intention of the particular agent that 
its effect should be perfect to the utmost possible in its kind: but it is the 
intention of the universal agent that this effect be carried to a certain degree 


tion as the alternation of day and night. Positis ponen- rise to-morrow: the only difference between the two 
dis, and leaving man out of the case, itis asimpossible cases is the multitude of ponenda. Cf. Chap. LXXIII, 
for that sheep to escape death as for the sun not to with notes, p. 244. 
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of perfection and no further. Now between the parts of the universe the first 
apparent difference is that of contingent and necessary. Beings of a higher 
order are necessary and indestructible and unchangeable: from which condi- 
tion beings fall away, the lower the rank in which they are placed; so that 
the lowest beings suffer destruction in their being and change in their con- 
stitution, and produce their effects, not necessarily, but contingently. Every 
agent therefore that is part of the universe endeavours, so far as it can, to 
abide in its being and natural constitution, and to establish its effect: Hee 
God, the governor of the universe, intends that of the effects which take 
place in it one be established as of necessity, another as of contingency; and 
with this view He applies different causes to them, necessary causes to these 
effects, contingent causes to those. It falls under divine providence therefore, 
not only that ¢hzs effec? be, but also that this effect be necessarily, that other 
contingently. Thus, of things subject to divine providence, some are neces- 
sary, and others contingent, not all necessary. 

Hence it is clear that this conditional proposition is true: ‘If God has 
foreseen this thing in the future, it will be.’ But it will be as God has provided 
that it shall be; and supposing that He has provided that it shall be con- 
tingently, it follows infallibly that it will be contingently, and not necessarily. 

Cicero (De divinatione i1, 8) has this argument: ‘If all things are fore- 
seen by God, the order of causes is certain; but if so, all things happen by 
fate, nothing is left in our power, and there is no such thing as free will.’ 
A frivolous argument, for since not only effects are subject to divine provi- 
dence, but also causes, and modes of being, it follows that though all things 
happen by divine providence, some things are so foreseen by God as that they 
are done freely by us. 

Nor can the defectibility of secondary causes, by means of which the 
effects of providence are produced, take away the certainty of divine provi- 
dence: for since God works in all things, it belongs to His providence some- 
times to allow defectible causes to fail, and sometimes to keep them from 
failing. 

The Philosopher shows* that if every effect has a proper cause (causam 
per se), every future event may be reduced to some present or past cause. Thus 
if the question is put concerning any one, whether he is to be slain by robbers, 
that effect proceeds from a cause, his meeting with robbers; and that effect 
again is preceded by another cause, his going out of his house; and that again 
by another, his wanting to find water; the preceding cause to which is thirst, 
and this is caused by eating salt meat, which he either is doing or has done. 
If then, positing the cause, the effect must be posited of necessity, he must neces- 
sarily be thirsty, if he eats salt meat; and he must necessarily will to seek 
water, if he is thirsty; and he must necessarily go out of the house, if he wills 
to seek water; and the robbers must necessarily come across him, if he goes 
out of the house; and if they come across him, he must be killed. Therefore 
from first to last it is necessary for this man eating salt meat to be killed by 
robbers.t The philosopher concludes that it is not true that, positing the 


* St Thomas refers to Aristotle, Metaphysics, V, stitute a terrier and a rabbit, and the chain of physi- 
3, a brief and obscure passage which he expands. cal causation, from eating salt vegetables to being 
t St Thomas evidently considers this conclusion worried by a dog, is necessary, so long as all the re- 
absurd. The only absurdity that Isee in it arises from evant antecedents in the case, positive and negative, 
free will entering in as an element in some portion remain unaltered. 
of the conduct of the robbers and their victim. Sub- 
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cause, the effect must be posited, because there are some causes that may fail.* 
Nor again is it true that every effect has a proper cause: for any accidental 
effect, e.g., of this man wishing to look for water and falling in with robbers, 
has no cause.T 


CHAPTERS XCV, XCVI-Thaz the Immutability of Divine 
Providence does not bar the Utility of Prayer 


S the immutability of divine providence does not impose necessity 
on things foreseen, so neither does it bar the utility of prayer. For 
prayer is not poured out to God that the eternal arrangement of 
providence may be changed,—that is impossible,—but that man may gain 
what he desires of God. It is fitting for God to assent to the pious desires of 
His rational creatures, not that our desires move the immutability of God, 
but it is an outcome of His goodness suitably to carry out what we desire. 
4. It is proper for friends to will the same thing. Now God loves His 
creature (B. I, Chap. XCI) and every creature all the more that the said 
creature has a share in His goodness, which is the prime and principal object 
of God’s love. But, of all creatures, the rational creature most perfectly par- 
takes in the divine goodness. God therefore wills the fulfilment of the desires 
of the rational creature. And His will is effective of things. | 
5. The goodness of the creature is derived in point of likeness from the 
goodness of God. But it is a point of special commendation in men, not to 
deny assent to just requests: thereupon they are called ‘liberal,’ ‘ clement,’ 
‘merciful and kind.’ This therefore is a very great function of divine good- 
ness, to hear pious prayers. | 
Hence it is said: He will do the will of them that fear him, and hear their 
prayers and save them (Ps. cxliv, 9): Every one that asketh recetveth, and he 


that seeketh findeth, and the door shall be opened to him that knocketh (Matt. 


Vil, to.) . 


$From what has been said it appears that prayers and pious desires are 
causes of some things that are done by God. It has been shown above (Chap. 


* ¢ Fail,’ some of their conditions not being pre- 
sent, as when a pistol misses fire; or a counteracting 
cause being present, as medical skill (or miraculous 
power), to save a patient who must otherwise have 
died. 

t ‘No cause,’ when you consider the case in the 
abstract, but how if it be taken in the concrete,— 
a man going to look for water in a region infested 
with robbers? 

In speaking of a ‘ necessary cause” St Thomas is 
in fact thinking of a physical cause which is not 
likely to be countera¢ted, or to have any of its requi- 
site conditions fail, e.g., the rotation of the earth pro- 
ducing sun-rise. In speaking of a ‘ contingent cause,’ 
—so far as the phrase may be used without bringing 
free will into the field,—he has in view a physical 
cause, the action of which may readily be counter- 
acted by the interference of other physical causes, or 
may fail of effect because some one of its many requi- 
site conditions is not present. A contingent physical 
cause, uninterfered with and having all its conditions 
present, works as a necessary cause. 

t To say that in man nature attains its highest 
perfection, that there is nothing beyond nature, and 


consequently nothing in existence higher than man, 
is atheism. To make out a God, all intellect and no 
will, all law and no love, a being admirable indeed, 
but unloving and unlovable, is to make God less good 
than man,—as though what Holy Writ calls ‘loving- 
kindness’ were a sort of ‘ bend sinister,’ a shade of 
inferiority in being. The argument in the text,—by 
adversaries dubbed ‘anthropomorphic,’—goes to estab- 
lish what present-day philosophers call ‘a personal 
God,’ meaning a God who has in Him something cor- 
responding to what in man are called ‘ feelings,’ and 
that something not ineffective or impotent in this 
world of law; a God consequently whom there is 
some use in praying to. 

§ What follows is the second part of Chap. XCVI. 
I have appended it to Chap. XCV, to which in sub- 
ject-matter it belongs, and without which it is in- 
complete as leaving the most serious difficulty unre- 
solved. Indeed, seeing how the Bergamo autograph 
in the Vatican consists of loose parchments tied to- 
gether, I suspect that the order of them has got de- 
ranged, and that what follows was meant by the 


Saint to belong to Chap. XCV. 
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LXXVII) that divine providence does not bar the working of other causes, 
nay, rather it direéts them in the work of imposing upon creation the order 
which providence in its own counsels has determined upon. Thus secondary 
causes are not inconsistent with providence, but rather carry providence into 
effect. Thus then prayers are efficacious with God, not however as breaking 
through the order of divine providence, because this very arrangement, that 
such a concession be made to such a petitioner, falls under the order of 
divine providence. Therefore to say that we should not pray to gain any- 
thing of God, because the order of His providence is unchangeable, is like 
saying that we should not walk to get to a place, nor eat to support life. 

Thus a twofold error concerning prayer is excluded. Some have said that 
there is no fruit of prayer. This was said as well on the part of those who denied 
divine providence, as the Epicureans did; as also on the part of those who 
withdrew human affairs from divine providence, as some of the Peripatetics 
did; as also on the part of those who thought that all things happen of 
necessity, as the Stoics did. From all these tenets it would follow that prayer 
is fruitless, and consequently all divine worship in vain:* which error is 
referred to in Malachy ui, 14: Ye have said: He laboureth in vain that serveth 
God, and what profit 1s wt that we have kept his ordinances, and that we have 
walked sad before the Lord of hosts ? 

There were others on the contrary who said that the divine arrangement 
was reversible by prayer. And the prima facie rendering of certain texts of 
scripture seems to favour this view. Thus, after Isaias by divine command 
had said to King Ezechias: Put thine house in order, for thou shalt die and not 
live ; yet upon Ezechias’s prayer the word of the Lord came to Isatas, saying: 
Go and tell Ezechias: I have heard thy prayer, lo I will add to thy days fifteen 
years (Isa. xxxvill, 1-5). Again it is said in the person of the Lord: I wi// 
suddenly speak against a nation and against a kingdom, to root out and pull down 
and destroy tt. If that nation against which I have spoken shall repent of their evil, 
I also will repent of the evil that I have thought to do to them (Jer. xvii, 7, 8); 
Turn to the Lord your God, Sor he 1s gracious and merciful: who pticed but he 
will turn and forgive? (Joel 11, 13, 14.) But against construing these texts to 
mean that the will of God is changeable, or that anything happens to God 
in time, or that temporal events in creation are the cause of anything coming 
to exist in God, there are other authorities of Holy Writ, containing infal- 
lible and express truth. Thus it is said: God is not as man, that he should he, 
nor as the son of man, that he should change. Has he said then and shall not do? 
has he spoken and shall not fulfil? (Num. xxiii, 19): The viétorious one in Israel 
will not spare, and Will not be moved to repentance: for he is not a man that he 
should repent (1 Kings xv, 29): I am the Lord and change not (Malach. iii, 6). 

On careful consideration it will appear that all mistakes in this matter 
arise from failing to note the difference between the system of the universe 
and any particular system (un7versalem ordinem et particularem). There is nothing 
to hinder any particular system being changed, whether by prayer or by any 
other means; for there is that existing beyond the bounds of the system which 
is capable of changing it. But beyond the system that embraces all things 
nothing can be posited whereby such system could possibly be changed, 
depending as it does on the universal ‘cause. Therefore the Stoics laid it down 


* The prayer of petition would be fruitless, cer- operatic purposes. Who would ‘ give thanks’ to the 
tainly; and that is the prayer, the cry of distress, law of gravitation, or ‘ bless’ Maclauren’s theorem, 
which bursts most fervently from heart and lips: but _ or ‘glorify’ Boyle’s law, or ‘adore’ the whole con- 
even the chant of praise would die away except for catenation of the laws of thought and things? 
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that the system established by God could nowise be changed. But they failed 
in a right appreciation of this general system in supposing that prayers were 
useless, which was taking for granted that the wills of men, and their desires 
whence their prayers proceed, are not comprehended in that general system. 
For when they say that the same effect follows whether prayers are put up 
or not,—follows, that is, as part of the universal system of things,—they 
manifestly reserve and except prayers as not entering into that general system. 
Supposing prayers included in the system, then effects will follow from them 
by divine appointment as from other causes. One might as well exclude the 
effects of other every-day causes as exclude the effect of prayer. And if the 
immutability of the divine plan does not withdraw the effects of other causes, 
neither does it take away the efficacy of prayer. 

Prayers then avail, not as changing a system arranged from eternity, but 
as being themselves part of that system. And there is no difficulty in the efficacy 
of prayer changing the particular system of some inferior cause, by the doing 
of God, who overpasses all causes, and who consequently is not bound by the 
necessity of any system depending on any cause; but on the contrary every 
necessity of system dependent on any inferior cause 1s checked by Him, as 
having been instituted by Him.* Inasmuch then as pious prayers avail to alter 
some points of the system of inferior causes that was established by God, God 
is said to ‘turn,’ or ‘repent.’ Hence Gregory says that God does not change 
His counsel, though He sometimes changes His sentence, not the sentence 
which declares His eternal arrangements, but the sentence which declares the 
order of inferior causes, according to which Ezechias was to die, or some 
nation to be punished for its sins. Such change of sentence is called in meta- 
phorical language ‘repentance,’ inasmuch as God behaves like one repentant, 
to whom it belongs to change what He has done. In the same way God is 
said metaphorically to be ‘angry,’ inasmuch as by punishing He produces the 
effect of anger. (B. I, Chap. XCI ad fin.) 


CHAPTER XCVI-Thar God does not hear all Prayers 


HERE is no anomaly in the prayers of petitioners being sometimes 

not granted by God. For God fulfils the desires of His rational creature 

inasmuch as that creature desires good: but sometimes it happens that 
what is asked is not true but seeming good, which is simply evil: such a prayer 
is not within the hearing of God. Hence it is said: Ye ask and recetve not, 
because ye ask amiss (James iv, 3). 

2. It is suitable that God should fulfil our desires in so far as He moves 
us to desire. If therefore the movement of desire on our part is not kept up 
by earnestness in prayer, there is nothing to be surprised at if the prayer does 
not gain its due effect. Hence the Lord [St Luke] says: We ought always to 
pray and not to faint (Luke xviii, 1); and the Apostle, Pray without ceasing 
ie. hess. V5.1 7): 

3. It befits God to hear the prayer of the rational creature inasmuch as 


* In the above passage, inadvertently perhaps, St 
Thomas admirably hits off the real meaning of what 
he and Aristotle called ‘ contingent’ events, ovpBe- 
Bnxora. An event is ‘contingent’ in reference to a 
‘particular system,’ but (apart from the doings of 
free will) every event is ‘ necessary’ in the ‘ general 


system,’ on the hypothesis of that system being. The 
killing of a sheep by lightning (see note, p. 254) is a 
contingency unprovided for in ovine economy, but 
pre-arranged in the general system of the universe, 
in which general system it is an hypothetical neces- 
sity: it must be, if the system is to stand as it is. 
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that creature draws nigh to Him. But one draws nigh to God by contempla- 
tion and devout affection and humble and firm intention. That prayer therefore 
which does not so draw nigh to God is not within God’s hearing. Hence it 
is said: He hath regarded the prayer of the humble (Ps. ci, 18); and, Let bam ask 
in faith, debating not within himself (James 1, 6). 

4. God hears the prayers of the pious on the ground of friendship. He 
then who turns away from the friendship of God is not worthy to have his 
prayer heard.* Hence it is said: Whosoever turns away his ear from hearing 
the law, his prayer shall be abominable (Prov. xxviii, 9): Though ye multiply 
prayers, I will not hear: for your hands are full of blood (Isai. 1, 15). This is why 
sometimes a friend of God is not heard, when he prays for those who are not 
God’s friends, as it was said: Do not thou pray for this people, nor take unto thee 
praise and supplication for them, and do not withstand me: for I will not hear thee 
(Jerem. vii, 16). 

It happens sometimes that for very friendship one denies his friend’s peti- 
tion, knowing it to be hurtful to him, or the contrary to be better for him, 
as a physician refuses what his patient asks for. No wonder then if God, who 
fulfils the desires put before Him by His rational creature for the love that 
He bears to that creature, fails sometimes to fulfil the petition of those whom 
He singularly loves, that He may fulfil it otherwise with something more 
helpful to the salvation of the petitioner, as we read in 2 Cor. xii, 7-9; and 
the Lord says to some: Ye know not what ye ask (Matt. xx, 22). Theres 
Augustine says (Ep. ad Paulin. et Theras.): “The Lord is good in often not 
giving what we will, to give instead what we should prefer.” 


CHAPTER XCVII-Aow the Arrangements of Providence follow 
a Plan 


OD by His providence directs all things to the end of the divine 
goodness, not that anything accrues as an addition to His goodness 
by the things that He makes, but His aim is the impression of the 
likeness of His goodness so far as possible on creation. But inasmuch as every 
created substance must fall short of the perfection of the divine goodness, it 
was needful to have diversity in things for the more perfeét communication 
of the divine goodness, that what cannot perfectly be represented by one 
created exemplar, might be represented by divers such exemplars in divers 
ways in a more perfect manner. Thus man multiplies his words to express 
by divers expressions the conception of his mind, which cannot all be put in 
one word.t And herein we may consider the excellence of the divine per- 
fection shown in this, that the perfect goodness which is in God united 
and simple, cannot be in creatures except according to diversity of modes 
and in many subjects. Things are different by having different forms, whence 
they take their species. Thus then the end of creation furnishes a reason for 
the diversity of forms in things. 
From the diversity of forms follows a difference of activities, and further 
a diversity of agents and patients, properties and accidents. 


* That is, not until there is in him some first ‘vocal to them that understand.’ There is a message 
breath of desire of going back to God. The wicked of God to man in nature, a message unconsidered 
man may pray for himself: but, praying for others, by those theologians, who will not attend to physics; 
he is less likely to be heard than the just man. and neglected by those physicists, who will hear of 

t Thus creation is a kind of divine language, no theology. 
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Evidently then it is not without reason that divine providence distributes 
to creatures different accidents and actions and impressions and allocations. 
Hence it is said: The Lord by wisdom hath founded the earth, hath established 
the heavens in prudence. By his wisdom the depths have broken out, and the clouds 
grow thick with dew (Prov. il, 19, 20). 

As it is necessary for one wishing to build a house to look out for timber, 
but his looking out for pitch-pine (/igna abietina) depends on his mere will, 
not on his plan of building a house; so it is necessary for God to love His 
own goodness, but it does not thence necessarily follow that He should wish 
to have that goodness represented by creatures, since the divine goodness is 
perfect without that. Hence the bringing of creatures into being depends on 
the mere will of God, although it is done in consideration of the divine good- 
ness. Supposing however that God wishes to communicate His goodness by 
way of similitude as far as possible, it logically follows thence that there 
should be creatures of different sorts: but it does not follow of necessity that 
creatures should be of t4zs or that grade of perfection, or exist in this or that 
number. But supposing that it is in the divine will to wish ¢hzs number in 
creation, and this grade of perfection in each creature, it thence follows logi- 
cally that creation be in such and such form, and such and such matter; and 
so of further consequences. Manifestly then providence disposes of things 
according to a certain plan, and yet this plan presupposes the divine will. 

What has been said shuts out two errors, the error of those who believe 
that all things follow mere will without reason, which is the error of sundry 
Doctors of the Mohammedan law, as Rabbi Moses says; according to whose 
teaching, the only difference between fire warming and fire freezing is God’s 
so willing the former alternative;* and again the error is shut out of those 
who say that the order of causes springs from divine providence by way of 
necessity. 

There are certain words of Holy Scripture which appear to put down all 
things to the mere will of God. Their meaning is not to take away all ratio- 
nal character from the dispensations of Providence, but to show that the will 
of God is the first principle of all things. Such texts are: 4// things, whatso- 
ever he hath willed, the Lord hath done (Ps. cxxxiv, 6:) Who can say to him, 
Why doth thou so? (Job ix, 12:) Who resisteth his will? (Rom. ix, 19.) And 
Augustine (De Trin. III:) ‘Nothing but the will of God is the prime cause 
of health and sickness, of rewards and punishments, of graces and recompenses.”’ 

Thus in answer to the question, Why? asked of any natural effect, we 
can render a reason from some proximate cause, yet so that we reduce all 
things to the prime cause. Thus if it is asked why wood gets hot in presence 
of fire, it is answered [etc., etc., in terms of Aristotelian physics], and so on 
till we come to the will of God [who willed to create matter and energy, 
such as we know them, from the beginning]. Hence whoever answers the 
question, why the wood got hot, Because God has willed it so, answers appro- 
priately, if he intends to carry back the question to the prime cause; but in- 
appropriately, if he intends to exclude all other causes. 


* This error represents an extreme form of No- 
minalism. These two opposite erroneous tendencies 
must often strike the careful reader of philosophy 
and theology. Catholic thinkers, abhorring the Cha- 
rybdis of the latter error, sometimes run perilously 
near to the Scylla of the former. I mean, they are 
apt to refer too much to the arbitrary will of God, 
and too little to the ‘ nature of things.’ 


+ If asked, ‘Why does the train start at 6.30?’ 
I should answer, ‘ Because the traffic manager has so 
arranged it.’ He might have taken the train off, or 
put it at another hour, or, with the concurrence of 
the Directors, have suspended traffic altogether. The 
Time Tables represent the Manager’s will: yet by 
no means his arbitrary will. A Time Table drawn 
up at hap-hazard would result in a block of the 
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CHAPTER XCIX-That God can work beyond the Order laid 
down for Creatures, and produce Effects without Proximate 
(auses 


INCE accidents follow upon the substantial principles of the thing, he 
who immediately produces the substance of a thing must be able imme- 
diately to work in the thing whatever effects follow upon substantial 
existence. But God by creation has brought all things immediately into being. 
He can therefore immediately move anything to any effect without inter- 
mediate causes.* 
But if any one says that, once God has fixed an orderly course of events, 
He cannot change it without changing Himself; and that He would change 
Himself, if ever He worked in the world to the production of effeéts apart 
from their own proper causes, such a saying may be refuted by a study of 
nature. For the orderly course of events fixed by God, if we look at it as it 
obtains in creation, will be found to hold for the most part, but not every- 
where or always:T for sometimes, although in a minority of cases, the thing 


whole line: it would not work. The Time Tables 
consequently are drawn up with much care and fore- 
thought for the natures of trains and the exigencies of 
traffic. The Manager controls actualities, but not pos- 
sibilities and conveniences. He must make his actual 
appointments tally with what he finds possible and 
convenient. 

In like manner all actuality in creatures depends 
on the mere will of God. And God need not will to 
create anything at all. He might have acquiesced in 
His own existence, with nothing but Himself alone 
in any way existing. So says St Thomas, and so the 
Catholic Church, in opposition to the determinist 
idealism of Hegel, who makes the universe and its 
on-goings consist of the irreversible thoughts and 
thought-processes of Deity. On the other hand God’s 
power of creating is not an arbitrary power to create 
anything and everything that a foolish fancy may call 
up. He cannot give reality to intrinsic absurdities. 
He cannot, we may venture to think, create a race of 
mortal men without stomachs, or animals whose natu- 
ral food should be stones, or a circle having the pro- 
perties of a cycloid, or a politician licensed to lie. If 
He creates, He must create according to the eternal 
exemplars, the natures of things, as He views them in 
order of possibility in Himself. These eternal exem- 
plars, or ‘ intelligible essences’ as the schoolmen call 
them, represent whatever of truth there was in Plato’s 
Ideas. They are founded upon the divine nature, as 
imitable outside of God: they are discerned in the 
divine intellect: they do not depend, formally speak- 
ing, on the divine will. God’s will and decree does 
not make and unmake possibilities. ‘These inted/igidilia, 
on the lines of which creation must take place, if crea- 
tion there is to be at all, are treated of in B. I, Chapp. 
XLIX-LIV. They were ignored by the ultra-Nomi- 
nalists, who took all meaning out of the phrase ‘the 
nature of things,’ and, like those ‘doctors of the Mo- 
hammedan law’ whom St Thomas mentions, ascribed 
all events without distinction to the arbitrary will of 
the Creator. 

With these archetypal Ideas, according to which 
creation is laid out, and athwart of which it cannot 
run, we are very imperfectly acquainted. Consequently 
our predication cannot travel far, when we undertake 
to pronounce what things are intrinsically possibleand 


what impossible, what things absolutely God could do, 
and what things He absolutely could not. More things 
probably are intrinsically impossible than we are aware 
of. Among the meshes of this necessary system of the 
nature of things (a necessity founded upon the divine 
nature itself) the divine will ranges free, ele€ting to 
attualise ¢4is possibility in creation, and to leave that 
unactualised. 

From this chapter of St Thomas I have been con- 
strained to excise much obsolete physics. To examine 
the plan of creation, in an age when men knew no- 
thing of physical nature, microscopic and telescopic, 
molecular and sidereal, beyond what their unassisted 
senses could detect, and knew that little ill,—was a 
laudable effort, but could lead to no more than pro- 
visional results. A modern Aquinas, dwelling, as St 
Thomas loved to dwell, on the variety of creation 
and the differences of things, cannot but feel him- 
self in face of the question, how all these differences 
arose; whether they were explicit in the first crea- 
tion, or whether, out of a creation originally homo- 
geneous, things came to be differentiated by a primi- 
tive plastic power, called Evolution, which has turned 
out an oak, or a sycamore, to be head and representa- 
tive of one line of development, and a lion, or an 
eagle, of another. And, if he chooses Evolution, he 
will have to consider the part of God’s providence 
therein. 

This chapter should be read in the light of the 
teleological Psalm ciii, and of St Thomas’s own decla- 
ration of his purpose in B. II, Chap. IV. In the un- 
translated portion occurs this curious aphorism: “The 
first thing aimed at in creatures is their multiplica- 
tion (prima ratio in creaturis est eorum numerositas), and 
to the gaining and securing of this end all things else 
seem to be subordinate.” 

* He who created matter, can move it. He who 
created the human soul, can speak to that soul} with- 
out need of creatures to be His intermediaries and 
messengers. 

t That is to say, the subordinate laws of nature 
operate under such a complication of conditions, that 
it is difficult to state them as universal principles. So 
Suarez, De Legibus, II, xiii-xv, speaking of the appli- 
cation of general moral principles to exceptional 
cases. 
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turns out otherwise, either for lack of power in the agent, or for indisposi- 
tion of the matter, or from some Ys major supervening. Yet not on that 
account does the law of providence * fail or suffer change: for it comes under 
providence that the natural course of things, instituted to hold usually,t should 
sometimes fail. If therefore by the action of some created power the natural 
course of events may be altered from the usual to the unusual, and that with- 
out any alteration of divine providence, much more may the divine power 
sometimes do a thing, without prejudice to its own providence, beyond the 
course assigned to natural events by God. This God does at times to manifest 
His power: for there is no better way of manifesting the subjection of all 
nature to the divine will than by something being done at times beyond the 
course of nature: for thereby it appears that the course of events proceeds from 
Him, and is not of necessity of nature, but through free will.{ Nor should 
this be accounted a frivolous reason to allege, that God works some effects in 
nature to the end of manifesting Himself to human minds, since it has been 
shown that all the material creation is subordinated to serve the end of intel- 
leétual nature, while the end of intellectual nature itself is the knowledge of 
God. No wonder then if some change is wrought in corporeal substance to 
afford intelligent nature a knowledge of God. 


CHAPTER C-Thaz the things which God does beyond the Order 
of Nature are not contrary to Nature § 


INCE God is prime agent, all things inferior to Him are as His instru- 
ments. But instruments are made to serve the end of the prime agent, 
according as they are moved by Him: therefore it is not contrary to, 
but very much in accordance with, the nature of the instrument, for it to be 
moved by the prime agent. Neither is it contrary to nature for created things 
to be moved in any way whatsoever (gua/itercunque) by God: for they were 
made to serve Him.|| 
4. The first measure of every being and of every nature is God, seeing 
that He is the first being and cause of being to all. And since everything 
must be judged by its measure, that must be called ‘natural’ to a thing 
whereby it is conformed to its measure, or standard. That then will be natural 
to a thing, which has been put into it by God. Therefore, though something 


* No, nor the law of physical nature either. ‘There arethen restraints upon God’s willing, restraints 


There is no law of physical nature that every harvest 
shall ripen. Corn ‘tends’ to ripeness, and positis po- 
nendis, in the absence of all countera¢ting causes, 
must actually ripen. Mill in his Logic has the remark, 
that the laws of nature are best expressed as ‘ ten- 
dencies’ only. 

t Or by us formulated and anticipated in view of 
what usually occurs. 

} It is of the free will of God,—(a) that crea- 
tures exist at all: (4) that these creatures exist rather 
than those: (c) that these existent creatures were 
arranged, to begin with, in ¢Ais rather than in shat 
primitive collocation. 

§ Does ‘nature’ mean anything definite and fixed 
at all? Because, if it does not, nothing can be contrary 
to nature. Does ‘nature’ mean merely ‘what God 
wills?’ If so, nothing that God wills can be contrary 
to nature. But the question recurs in another form: 
‘What can God will? Any fantastic and bizarre com- 
bination that we choose to name?’ Certainly not. 


in the eternal nature of things, which, in the last re- 
duction means God’s own nature. His will may be 
said to be conditioned by His nature. He is not a 
merum arbitrium, an absolute, arbitrary will. Then 
there must be something definite and fixed, which 
may be called ‘nature,’ against which God can have 
no will. 

|| This would be a pretty argument, were all in- 
struments alike capable of all things, and not limited 
in efficiency each by its own nature. As it is, the word 
gualitercunque seems to have crept into the conclusion 
without being in the premises. Instruments have their 
several natures and capacities, and cannot be used in- 
differently one for another. A looking-glass will not 
serve for a drinking-cup. Even God could not set an 
ox to govern a State, nor makea three pound weight 
in a fair balance, without interference natural or pre- 
ternatural, outweigh five pounds. Miracles are not 
wrought in that way, which indeed, so far as words 
go, is the very thesis of St Thomas in this chapter. 
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further be impressed upon a thing, making it otherwise than as it was before, 
that is not against nature.* 

5. All creatures stand to God as the products of art to the artist (B. II, 
Chap. XXIV). Hence all nature may be called an artistic product of divine 
workmanship (artificiatum divine artis). But it is not contrary to the notion 
of workmanship for the artist to work something to a different effect in his 
work, even after he has given it the first form. Neither then is it contrary to 
nature if God works something in natural things to a different effect from that 
which the ordinary course of nature involves. 

Hence Augustine says: ‘God, the Creator and Founder of all natures, 
does nothing contrary to nature, because to every creature that is natural 
which He makes so, of whom is all measure, number and order of nature.” T 


CHAPTER CI-Of Miracles 


HINGS that are done occasionally by divine power outside of the usual 

established order of events are commonly called miracles (wonders). 

We wonder when we see an effect and do not know the cause. And 
because one and the same cause is sometimes known to some and unknown 
to others, it happens that of the witnesses of the effect some wonder and some 
do not wonder: thus an astronomer does not wonder at seeing an eclipse of 
the sun, at which a person that is ignorant of astronomy cannot help wonder- 
ing.[ An event is wonderful relatively to one man and not to another. The 
absolutely wonderful is that which has a cause absolutely hidden. This then 
is the meaning of the word ‘miracle,’ an event of itself full of wonder, not to 
this man or that man only. Now the cause absolutely hidden to every man is 
God, inasmuch as no man in this life can mentally grasp the essence of God 


(Chap. XLVII). Those events then are properly to be styled miracles, which 


happen by divine power beyond the order commonly observed in nature. 
Of these miracles there are several ranks and orders. Miracles of the 
highest rank are those in which something is done by God that nature can 


* Provided it be not essentially incompatible with 
what was ‘put in’ originally. Bnt if bovine nature be 
the original endowment, civil status and capacity can- 
not possibly ‘impressed’ upon that. 

I hope I may insist upon this without disrespect 
to St Thomas,—nay, without departure from his 
further and inner mind (Chap. XCVII), here not so 
clearly expressed, bent as he was for the nonce upon 
explaining the Augustinian quotation with which he 
concludes. In these days, when the great philosophic 
difficulty against theism is the prevalence of evil, it is 
of the first importance to beware of any theistic state- 
ment which seems to represent God as mere Will, 
arbitrary, unconditioned, and untrammelled by any 
regard to the eternal fitnesses and possibilities of na- 
ture. In the presence of evils such as we daily expe- 
rience, to ally such sheer, imperious, overruling and 
overwhelming Will with Goodness, is a task which 
one shrinks from contemplating. Happily, it is not the 
task of the philosopher and the Christian. No lord 
paramount @vpo¢ or BovdAnore can run counter to the 
eldn. If we might put words into the mouth of our 
Creator, words suggested by our great dramatist, we 
might fancy God saying: 

I can do all that doth become a God: 
Who can do more, is none. 


That alone ‘doth become a God,’ which is consonant 
with the eidy, or fixed intelligible natures of things, 
which are the expression of His nature as imitable 
beyond Himself. God is “ the first measure of every 
being and of every nature” by virtue of what He is 
in Himself in His own being and His own nature, 
not by mere virtue of His will. 

t Contra Faustum Manicheum, XXVI, Chap. iii. 
St Augustine goes on to explain himself, in apt 
accordance with text and notes preceding: “We 
call ‘nature’ the course of nature, that we know 
and are accustomed to. When God does anything 
contrary to this course, such doings are called extra- 
ordinary, or marvellous, But against that supreme law 
of nature, which is hidden from the knowledge as 
well of the wicked as of others who are still weak, God 
is as far removed from ever doing anything as He is 
removed from doing anything against Himself.” 

t ‘ Wondering ’ here is scarcely the right word: 
rather ‘being surprised,’ or ‘ puzzled.’ The mind must 
view with awe €9 wonder all great fulfilments whether 
of the anticipations of science or of the promises of 
faith. One cannot fancy Newton viewing an eclipse 
without wonder. A look of wonder is sometimes the 
last look that comes over the face of the dying, 
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never do.* Miracles of the second rank are those in which God does some- 
thing that nature can do, but not in that sequence and connexion. Thus it 
is a work of nature that an animal should live, see and walk: but that it 
should live after death, see after blindness, walk after lameness, these things 
nature is powerless to effect, but God sometimes brings them about miracu- 
lously. A miracle of the ahd rank is something done by God, which is usually 
done by the operation of nature, but is done in this case piabrayin the work- 
ing of natural principles, as oe one is cured by divine power of a fever, 
in itself naturally curable, or when it rains without any working of the 
elements. T 


CHAPTER CII—Thart God alone works Miracles 


HAT is entirely subject to established order cannot work beyond 

that order. But every creature is subject to the order which God 

has established in nature. No creature therefore can work beyond 
this order, which working beyond the order of nature is the meaning of 
working miracles. 

2. When any finite power works the proper effect to which it is deter- 
mined, that is no miracle, though it may surprise one who does not under- 
stand the operation. But the power of every creature is limited to some 
definite effect, or effects. Whatever therefore is done by the power of any 
creature cannot properly be called a miracle. But what is done by the power 
of God, infinite and incomprehensible, is properly a miracle. 

Bt Ey ery creature in its action requires some subject to a¢ét upon: for it 
belongs to God alone to make a thing out of nothing (B. II, Chap. XXII). 
But nothing that requires a subject for its action can act except to the pro- 
duction of those effects to which that subject is in potentiality: for the work 
of action upon a subject is to educe that subject from potentiality to actuality. 
As then a creature can never create, so it can never act upon a thing except 
to the production of that which is in the potentiality of that thing. But in 
many miracles done by divine power a thing is done, which is not in the 
potentiality of that upon which it is done, as in the raising of the dead. 

Hence it is said of God: Who doth great wonderful works alone (Ps. cxxxv, 4).] 


* St Thomas instances “ the compenetration of 
two bodies, the standing still of the sun, the making 
of a way through the sea by division of the waters.” 
The instance usually alleged by more recent writers 
is the raising of the dead, which however would be- 
long to St Thomas’s second class of miracles. 

t Rain without any working of the clements (sine 
operatione principiorum naturae) would be a miracle of 
the first rank, which we do not venture to pray for 
when we pray for rain. No doubt, St Thomas means 
‘without any working of the elemental powers sufh- 
cient of itself to produce the effect.’ There seems to 
be a certain law of parsimony about miracles, God 
using natural causes so far as they will go, and eking 
them out by divine or angelic power, when of them- 
selves they would go no further to His purpose. In 


my Oxford and Cambridge Conferences, First Series, 
1897-1899, there is a discussion on the compatibility 
of miracle with the invariability of the laws of 
nature. 

} By definition, a miracle is a work which tran- 
scends the powers of nature, where by ‘nature’ is 
understood the physical forces, material and mental, 
of which we have ordinary experience in this life. 
Beyond the world in which we live there is the 
world of spirits,—of disembodied human souls, of 
angels, good and bad, and of God. Whatever any 
power of nature does of itself is, by definition, ex- 
cluded from the category of the miraculous. But a 
question arises whether, if disembodied spirits or 
angels, good or bad, ever effect any sensible change 
in this world of matter and sense, such a change 
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CHAPTER CIIl-—Aow Separately Subsisting Spirits work certain 
Wonders, which yet are not true Miracles 


T was the theory of Avicenna that matter is far more obedient to spiri- 

tual agencies than to the action of contraries in nature. Hence he goes 

on to say that upon the suggestion of these spiritual agents there some- 
times follows an effect in the lower world, such as rain, or the cure of some 
sick person, without the coming in of any intermediate corporeal agency. 
He instances the change wrought in the body by the mere suggestion of 
a strong impression of phantasy, as when one walking upon a plank set aloft 
easily falls, because his fear pictures a fall to him, whereas he would not fall 
if the same plank were laid on the ground, giving him no occasion to fear. 
Again it is notorious that upon the mere suggestion of the soul the body 
grows hot, as in desire or anger, or is chilled, as in fear. Sometimes too 
a strong suggestion brings on an illness, a fever, or even leprosy. Thereupon 
Avicenna says that if the soul is pure, not subject to bodily passions, and 
strong in its suggestive power, not only its own body will obey its sugges- 
tion, but even foreign bodies, even to the healing of the sick upon suggestion 
made by it.* And this he thought to be the cause of the evil eye (/fascina- 
tionis), that any soul having a strong affection of malevolence is capable of 
making a noxious impression on another, particularly on a child, who for 
the tenderness of his constitution is readily susceptible of such impressions. 
Hence he concludes that much more does an effect in this lower world 
follow upon the suggestion of pure spirits, without the action of any bodily 
agent. And this position tallies well enough with his other theories: for he 
supposes that all substantial forms in this lower world are effluxes from 
a pure spirit, and that bodily agents do no more than prepare the matter to 
receive the impression of the separately subsisting spiritual agent.— But this 
is not true according to the doctrine of Aristotle, who proves that such forms 
as are in matter arise from other forms which are also in matter, for thus is 
maintained the likeness between maker and made. 

The faét is, a created spirit has no power of its own to induce any form 
upon corporeal matter otherwise than by setting some body into local motion. 
This much ts in the power of a created spirit, to make a body obey it to 
the extent of moving locally. So by moving a body locally an angel can 
employ natural agents to the production of certain effe¢ts. But such a€¢tion 
is not miraculous, properly speaking.{ Hence it remains true that created 
spirits do not work miracles of their own power. But there is nothing 
against their working miracles inasmuch as they work in the power of God, 
as appears from the fact that one choir of angels is especially told off, as 


should be called a miracle. To that question St 
Thomas addresses himself in the succeeding chapter. 

* Ad ejus apprehensionem. It is not clear whether 
the suggestion is to be communicated to the patient, 
as in modern faith-healing and hypnotism, or whether 
Avicenna thought it enough for the suggestion to be 
strong in the operator’s own mind. 

t What Christian philosophers hold concerning 
the origin of that substantial form, the intelligent 
human soul, Avicenna maintained about all substan- 
tial forms, or active principles. 

T Were angels in the habit of using bodily in- 
struments to bodily effects within the circle of our 
experience, we could no more call the felling of a 
tree by an angel with an axe ‘ miraculous’ than the 


ordinary aétion of the woodman. Such angelic aétivi- 
ties were scarcely regarded by St Thomas’s age as 
extraordinary occurrences. They thought that spirits 
frequently meddled with sublunary things. We should 
count any such interference extraordinary; and if we 
believed it to be the interference of a good angel, 
acting within his own power by divine permission, 
we should not hesitate to call it a miracle. We have 
to consider, not merely what the angels can do physi- 
cally, but what God allows them to do in this lower 
world. He seems to allow them frequently to influence 
men’s minds, but seldom to play any part in the 
production of physical phenomena. It would be more 
true to say that angels make men their instruments 
than that they use material things instrumentally. 
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Gregory says, to work miracles.* Gregory further says that some saints 
sometimes work miracles by an act of power, and not merely by intercession. T 


CHAPTER CIV-Thaz the Works of Magicians are not due 
solely to the Influence of the Heavenly Spheres } 


CHAPTER CV-W hence the Performances of Magicians derive 
their efficacy § 
AGICIANS in their performances use certain words with a mean- 
ing to the production of definite effects. Now a word, as meaning 
something, has no power except from some understanding, the 
understanding either of him who utters the word or of him to whom it is 
uttered: from the understanding of the utterer, in the case where a word is 
of such power that by the idea which it contains it is apt to produce real 
effects, the idea being applied to the production of those effects by the 
ministry of the voice: from the understanding of the person addressed, in 
the case when the hearer is induced to do something by the reception into 
his understanding of the idea conveyed by the word. Now it cannot be said 
that those words, uttered by magicians with a meaning, have their efficacy 
from the understanding of him who utters them. For, since power follows 
upon essence, difference of power argues a difference of essential principle. 
But we find the condition of the understanding of men generally to be such 
that it is more true to say that its cognition is caused by things than that 
any idea which it conceives can be the cause of things. If then there are any 
men who by words expressive of the concept of their understanding can 
change things one into another, and do that by power of their own (res 
possint transmutare propria virtute), they must be beings of another species 
from ordinary mortals, and cannot be called men in the sense in which others 
are men (dicentur aequivoce homines).|| The alternative is to suppose that such 
effects are accomplished by the understanding of some person, to whom the 
speech of him who utters such words is addressed. This supposition has its 
confirmation in the fact that the expressions which magicians use consist of 
invocations, entreaties, adjurations, or even commands, as of one person talk- 
ing with another. 
Besides, in the ceremonies of this art they employ certain characters and 
geometrical figures. But a figure is no principle of action, imparted or re- 
* The choir called Virtues. 


imaginary forms for true ones except in cases of 


t Such is the case in sacramental a¢tion, though 
that is not to be called miraculous, being terminated 
to no sensible effect. 

1 It would be superfluous to translate this chap- 
ter. The one point of interest which it contains is 
the enumeration of wonders ascribed to magicians in 
the thirteenth century. Such wonders are—answers 
given about the whereabouts of things stolen, about 
buried treasures, about future events, also about 
points of science: speaking apparitions: statues that 
move and speak: locks opening on a person’s mere 
approach: people becoming invisible. St Thomas 
writes: “If any one says that such apparitions are 
not in the external sense but are simply imaginary, 
that explanation has its difficulties: for no one takes 


alienation of the mind from exterior impressions: 
only when the natural judgement of sense is im- 
paired can phantoms be attended to as though they 
were realities: but these conversations and appari- 
tions occur to men who have the full use of their 
external senses.” He mentions “statues made by the 
necromantic art,” but does not explicitly refer to 
that evocation of the spirits of the departed, which 
is the pretence of modern spiritualism. 

§ The gist of this chapter is to show that magi- 
cians (spiritualists) have an understanding with some 
person, or persons, beyond the confines of humanity, 
and are not availing themselves of the ordinary forces 
of nature. 

| Aeguivoce, Suwvvpwe, as in Aristotle’s Categories. 
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ceived: or else mathematical drawings would be active and passive. Matter 
therefore cannot be disposed by geometrical figures to the reception of any 
natural effect. It follows that these figures are not used as disposing causes, 
but as signs. Now we use signs only to address other intelligent beings. 
Magical arts therefore owe their eficacy to some intelligence, to whom the 
speech of the magician is addressed,—as is also shown by the sacrifices, pro- 
strations, and other rites employed, which can be nothing else but signs of 
reverence paid to some intelligent nature. 


CHAPTER CVI-Thaz the Subsistent Intelligence, which lends 
Lficacy to Magical Performances, 1s not good in both Cate- 
gories of Being* 


T remains to be further investigated, what that intelligent nature is, by 

whose power these operations are carried into effect. To begin with, it is 

apparent that it is no good and praiseworthy nature. For it is not the 
behaviour of an intelligence well disposed to lend countenance to aéts con- 
trary to virtue. But that is what is done by magical arts: they usually serve 
to bring about adulteries, thefts, killing, and the like evil practices. Hence they 
who use such arts are called ‘evil practitioners’ (ma/eficz). 

3. The working of a benignant intelligence is to bring men to the proper 
good things of men, which are the good things of reason: but to draw men 
away from those good things, and allure them to trifles, is the conduct of an 
intelligence of a perverse bent. Now by these magical arts men make no profit 
in the good things of reason, which are sciences and virtues, but only in such 
trifles as the finding of things stolen, the catching of robbers, and the like. 

4. There seems to be a certain grimace and character of unreasonableness 
attaching to the proceedings of the aforesaid arts. Thus they require an agent 
who abstains from sexual intercourse, and yet they are frequently employed 
for the procurement of sexual intercourse in its illicit forms. 

6. As it belongs to the good to lead on to goodness, one might expect any 
right-minded intelligence to lead on to truth, truth being the proper good of 
the understanding. But the proceedings of magicians are generally of a character 
to mock men and deceive them. 

8. It is not the way of a rightly ordered intelligence, supposing it to be 
a superior being, to take orders from an inferior; or, supposing it to be an 
inferior, to suffer itself to be entreated as though it were a superior being. 
But magicians invoke those whose assistance they use, with supplication, as 
though they were superior beings; and then, when they have come, they com- 
mand them as though they were inferiors. 


* Secundum utrumque esse. The two categories of being are Nature (esse naturale, pvots) and Will (esse 
voluntarium, mpoaipeaic). 
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CHAPTER CVII-That the Subsistent Intelligence, whose aid is 
employed by Magic, is not Evil by Nature* 

HATEVER is in things must be either cause or caused: other- 

wise it would not be in relation with other things. The subsistent 

beings in question then are either causes only or they are also 
caused. If they are causes only, evil cannot be cause of anything except inci- 
dentally (Chap. XIV); and everything incidental must be reducible to that 
which is ordinary: therefore there must be something in them prior to the evil 
that is there, something whereby they are causes. But that which is prior in 
everything is its nature and essence. Therefore these subsistent beings are not 
evil in their nature. The same conclusion follows if they are things caused. 
For no agent acts except with some intention of good: evil therefore cannot 
be the effect of any cause except incidentally. But what is caused incidentally 
only cannot be by nature, since every nature has a regular and definite mode 
of coming into being. 

4. Nothing can exist unless it has existence from the first being, and the 
first being is the sovereign good (B. II, Chap. XV). But since every being, 
as such, acts to the production of its own likeness, all things that come of 
the first being must be good. 

7. Since the will tends to good grasped by the understanding, and finds 
therein its natural and proper object and end, it is impossible for any subsis- 
tent intelligence to have by nature a bad will, unless the understanding in it 
naturally is mistaken in its judgement of what is good. But no understanding 
can be so mistaken: for false judgements in acts of the understanding are like 
monsters in the physical universe, which are not according to nature, but out 
of the way of nature: for the good of the understanding and its natural end 
is the knowledge of truth. 

This is also confirmed by the authority of Holy Scripture: for it is said, 
Every creature 1s good (1 Tim. iv, 4): God saw all things that he had made, and 
they were very good (Gen. i, 31). 

Hereby is excluded the error of the Manicheans, who suppose that these 
subsistent intelligences, commonly called demons or devils, are naturally evil. 

Porphyry tells in his Letter to Anebo] that there is a certain kind of 
spirits who make it their business to listen to magicians, a kind naturally 
deceitful, assuming every form, personating gods [angels] and men and souls 
of the departed; and that this kind of being it is which makes all these 
appearances for better or for worse: for the rest, that this kind of spirit ren- 
ders no assistance towards anything that is really good, but on the contrary 
is the author of evil counsel, and accuses and hampers and envies the earnest 
votaries of virtue, and is full of hastiness and pride, rejoices in the smell of 
burnt meats, and is captivated by flatteries.§ The only thing to quarrel with 
in this account is his saying that such malice is in these spirits “naturally.” || 


* Understand, ‘but is evil by will’ (p. 268, note). 

t Because the incidental hangs on to the ordinary, 
and presupposes it; whereas the ordinary is conceiv- 
able without the incidental. A man is ordinarily well, 
and incidentally sick. Sickness presupposes health as 
the standard to which it is referred. 

} Eusebius, De preparatione evangelii, B. V,Chapp. 
vii-x, quotes the Neo-Platonist Porphyry’s Letter to 


Anebo the Egyptian. St Augustine, ‘De civitate Dei,- 


B. X, Chap. xi, also quotes him; and from St Augus- 
tine St Thomas borrows his quotations. The passages 
of Eusebius and Augustine are worth reading, as con- 


tributing to the literature of Spiritualism. Eusebius 
calls Anebo an Egyptian prophet. Porphyry’s Letter 
to him exists only in fragments. 

§ This remarkable quotation indicates the great 
danger of modern spiritualism,—that the spirits who 
appear at séances may not be the departed souls of men, 
as they profess to be, but lying devils, who know enough 
of the past history of our departed friends plausibly to 
personify them. 

|| Porphyry wrote in Greek, where duce: (‘ natu- 
rally ’) is often used in the sense of ‘ thoroughly’ (cf. 
Eph. ii, 3). It is Shakespeare’s ‘in grain,’ as “a fault 
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S there is an order in active causes, so also in final causes, requiring 

that the secondary end should be subordinate to the primary, as the 

secondary agent depends on the primary. Now every will naturally 
wishes that which is the proper good of the person willing, namely, his own 
perfect well-being; and the will cannot possibly will aught to the contrary of 
this. If we can find a voluntary agent, whose good is a final end, such as not 
to be contained under the order leading to any other end, but rather all other 
ends being contained in the order leading up to it,—in such a voluntary agent 
there can be no fault of the will. Such a voluntary agent is God, whose being 
is sovereign goodness, which is the final end. In God then there can be no 
fault of the will. But in any other voluntary agent, whose proper good must 
necessarily be contained in the order leading to some other good, a sin of the 
will may occur,—considering the agent as he is in his own nature.* In every 
voluntary agent there is a natural inclination to will and love his own perfect 
well-being, and that to such an extent that he cannot will the contrary. But 
a created agent has no natural endowment of so subordinating his own well- 
being to another end than himself as to be incapable of swerving from that 
end: for the higher end does not belong to the creature’s own nature, but to 
a superior nature.f It is left therefore to the decision of his own will to sub- 
ordinate his proper well-being to a higher end. Sin therefore might have 
found place in the will of a pure spirit in this way,—that he did not refer 
his own good and well-being to the final end, but made that good his end 
and adhered to it accordingly. And because rules of conduct necessarily are 
taken from the end in view, it followed as a matter of course that the said 
spirit arranged his other elections according to that same object (ex re ipsa) 
in which he had placed his last end. Hence his will was not regulated by 
any higher will, a position of independence proper to God alone. In this sense 
we must understand the saying that he aimed at equality with God [cf. 
Isai. xiv, 13], not that he ever expected his goodness to equal the divine 
goodness: such a thought could never have occurred to his mind. But to wish 
to rule others, and not to have one’s own will ruled by any superior, is to 
wish to be in power and cease to be a subject; and that is the sin of pride. 
Hence it is aptly said that the first sin that a spirit committed was pride. 
But because once error has been committed in regard to a first principle, a 
varied and manifold course of error is bound to ensue, so from the spirit’s 
first inordination of will there followed manifold other sin in his will, such 
as hatred of God for withstanding his pride and justly chastising his offence, 
envy against man, and the like. 

Further we may note that when any one’s proper good is subordinate to 
several higher powers, it is open to a voluntary agent to withdraw himself 
from his subordination to one superior, and not relinquish his subordination 
to another, be that other the superior or the inferior of the first. Thus a soldier, 


being subordinate at once to the king 


in grain” (Comedy of Errors, II, 3). In a thoroughly 
wicked man wicked habits have grown into a sort of 
second nature. 

* A being capable by his own nature of sinning, 
may be secured from sin by a supernatural endow- 
ment, as is the case with the Blessed in heaven. 

t Every voluntary agent loves himself. God, hav- 
ing none higher than Himself, is not called upon to 
subordinate His love of Himself to any other love. 


and to the general of the army, may 


But angels, or man, while naturally, necessarily, and 
rightly loving himself, is further called upon to sub- 
ordinate his love of himself to the love of God. This 
further call he may fail to comply with: then he sins. 

The argument in the text is directed against the 
Platonists, who ascribed all sinful tendency to the 
body, and consequently could see no possibility of 
sin in a pure spirit, or angel, and thus came to reject 
the Christian dogma of the fall of the angels. 
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direct his will to the good of the general and not to the good of the king, or 
the other way about. If the general withdraws from his allegiance to the king, 
the will of the soldier, withdrawing from the will of the general and directing 
his affection to the king, will be good; and the will of the soldier, following 
the general’s will against the will of the king, will be evil. Now not only 
are pure spirits subordinate to God, but also one of them is subordinate to 
another from first to last (B. II, Chap. XCV). And because in any voluntary 
agent, short of God, there may be sin in his will, if we consider him as left 
to his own nature, possibly one of the higher angels, or even the very highest 
of all, committed a sin in his will. And this is probable enough, that the 
sinner was highest of them all: for he would not have made his own good 
estate the final end of his acquiescence, had not his goodness been very perfect. 
Some of the lower angels then of their own will may have subordinated their 
good to [thrown in their lot with] that leader, and so have withdrawn their 
allegiance from God, and sinned as he did: while others, observing due regard 
to God in the motion of their will, rightly withdrew from their subordina- 
tion to the sinner, although he was higher than they in the order of nature. 

This is the difference between man and a pure spirit, that in the one 
being of man there are several appetitive faculties, one subordinate to 
another: this is not the case in pure spirits, although one of them is under 
another. But in man, however the inferior appetite may swerve from due 
subordination, any sin that occurs occurs in his will. As then it would be 
a sin in pure spirits for any inferior amongst them to swerve from due 
subordination to a superior, while that superior remained in subordina- 
tion to God; so in the one person of man sin may occur in two ways: in one 
way by the human will not subordinating its own good to God, and that 
sin man has in common with the pure spirit; in another way by the good 
of the lower appetite not being regulated according to the higher, as when 
the pleasures of the flesh, to which the concupiscible appetite tends, are 
willed not in accordance with reason; and this sin does not occur in pure 


spirits.* 


CHAPTERS CVIII, CX—Arguments seeming to prove that Sin 
is Impossible to Spirits, with Solutions of the same 


RG. 1. Every other cognitive faculty but the understanding makes 
use of living bodily organs. In pure spirits therefore it is impossible 
for there to be any cognitive faculty but the understanding; and 
whatever they take cognisance of, they have understanding of.f But in so 
far as one has understanding, one does not err: for all error springs from lack 
of understanding. Therefore there can be no error in the apprehension of 
these spirits. But without such error there can be no sin in the will: because 
the will always tends to good as apprehended: hence unless there be a mis- 


take in the apprehension of good, there can be no sin in the will.] 


t+ Is not this also true of man, in so far at least 


* The parallel between the subordination of angel 
as his consciousness is fully awakened, and his cogni- 


to angel and appetite to appetite is not perfect: for 


if the lower angel disobeys, it is the sin of that angel: 
but if the lower appetite disobeys, it is no sin, un- 
less the disobedience be countenanced by the higher; 
and then the sin is primarily in the higher, and only 
by redundance in the lower appetite. 


tion lively? In such a case sense never acts alone. 
Then the objection holds good for man also, in re- 
spect of any fully deliberate sin. 

T See the latter half of Chap. X, where the ex- 
planation given of the spiritual (not the fleshly) sins 
of man applies likewise to angels. 
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Arg. 2. In us there occurs sin of the will in respect of matters about 
which we have true knowledge of their general bearings, but on a particular 
point our judgement is hampered by some passion fettering the reason. But 
these passions cannot be in spiritual beings, because such passions belong to 
the sensitive part, and that has no action without a bodily organ. Having 
therefore a right knowledge in general, the will of a pure spirit cannot tend 
to evil by any defect of knowledge in particular. 

Arg. 3. No cognitive faculty is deceived about its own proper object, but 
only about some object foreign to it: thus sight is not deceived in judging 
of colours, but when a man undertakes by sight to judge of tastes, then 
deception occurs. Now the proper object of understanding is the essence of 
a thing.* No deception then is incident to the apprehension of understand- 
ing, so long as it fixes upon the pure quiddities of things: but all intellectual 
deception, we may think, arises from the forms of things apprehended 
coming to be mixed up with phantasms,f as in our experience. But such amode 
of cognition does not obtain in pure spirits, since phantasms cannot be with- 
out a body. To pure spirits therefore no error in cognition can possibly be 
incident, and consequently no sin in the will. 

Reply to Arguments 1, 2, 3. We are not obliged to say that there was any 
error in the understanding of a pure spirit, in the shape of a false judgement, 
judging that to be good which is not good: the mistake, such as it was, lay 
in not attending to the higher good, to which the spirit’s private good 
ought to have been referred: the reason of which inattention [read znconsidera- 
tionis ratio| may have been the inward turning of the will upon the spirit’s 
private good:] for it is open to the will to turn more or less of its affeCtion 
upon this object or upon that.§ 

Arg. 5. Since appetite or desire tends to nothing but its own proper good, 
it seems impossible for desire to go astray in the case when the person desi- 
ring has one only definite good to desire. The reason why sin is incident to 
our desire is the composition of our nature, a compound of the spiritual and 
the corporeal, occasioning a multiplicity of things to be good for us, one 
thing being good for us in mind and another in body. Of this variety of 
good things the less important has to be. subordinated to the more important. 
Hence sin of the will arises in us when we neglect that order, and go after 
what is good for us under a certain qualification, discarding what is good 
for us absolutely. But in pure spirits there is no such composition, no diver- 


* And yet it is commonly confessed that we do 
not know the essences of things. Who knows the 
essence even of a fly, or (till molecular mechanics go 
further than they have done) of a lump of sugar? 
We know essences, only in their highest generalities 
and most abstra¢t outlines. But we do know that, or 
we should know nothing. We do not understand 
anything unless we can say roughly what it is; and 
that what it is is here called the guidditas or essence. 
Lower animals take guiddities as they find them, e.g., 
a dog the quiddity of its master: they may be said to 
know them materially, but they do not pass upon 
them any explicit, forma/ judgement. Scientists and 
philosophers make it their endeavour to go beyond 
the guiddity, which is sufficient for the plain man to 
know. They start from sense, but seek to transcend 
sense. The ‘ pure quiddity’ which the angel intues 
is not the bare abstraction visible to the popular 
mind: it is an intuition highly concrete, full of 
‘content,’ discerning the essential from the acci- 


dental and the appropriate from the irrelevant, yet 
not ignorant even of the latter: for things irrelevant 
from one point of view are relevant from another. 
Science and philosophy is an attempt to soar from a 
human to an angelic view of things. 

t Not because the phantasm represents sensible 
phenomena is it therefore non-intelleCtual; but be- 
cause in a phantasm all phenomena are clustered to- 
gether without principle, without reference, without 
assortment; no point of view being yet arrived at 
from whence phenomena assume a relative impor- 
tance to some other than an immediately present end. 
This fixing upon a distant point of view is the work 
of intellect. 

t And thy heart was lifted up with thy beauty: thou 
hast lost thy wisdom in thy beauty —Ezechiel xxviii, 17. 

§ Thus though an angel do not suffer from error, 
he may suffer from limitation of view: his mind, to 
borrow Marshal Ney’s excuse at his trial, may “cease 


to be in full relation with faéts.” Cf. B. Il, Chap. CI, 
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sity of things good for them; nay, all their good is intellectual. Hence it 
seems they are incapable of sin in the will. 

Reply. The angel who sinned did not go after any other good than the 
one good that was proper to him: but his sin lay in this, that he dropped 
the higher good to which he should have subordinated himself. As we sin 
by pursuing the lower goods of the body away from the order of reason, so 
the devil sinned by not referring his own excellence to the excellence 
of God.* 

Arg. 6. In us, sin of the will arises out of excess or defect, while virtue 
lies in the mean between them. But pure spirits can pursue only intellectual 
good things, in which things no excess is possible, for of themselves they are 
in the mean between excess and defeét, as truth is in the mean between two 
errors. 

Reply. The devil passed the mean of virtue inasmuch as he did not sub- 
mit himself to a superior order; and thus he gave himself more than his due, 


and to God less than His due. 


CHAPTER CXII-That Rational Creatures are governed by Pro- 


vidence for their own sakes, and other (reatures in reference 
to them + 


HE very condition of intellectual nature, whereby it is mistress of its 

own acts, requires the care of Providence, providing for it for its own 

sake: while the condition of other creatures, that have no dominion 
over their own act, indicates that care is taken of them not for themselves, but 
for their subordination to other beings. For what is worked by another is in 
the rank of an instrument: while what works by itself is in the rank of a prime 
agent. Now an instrument is not sought for its own sake, but for the use of 
the prime agent: hence all diligence of workmanship applied to instruments 
must have its end and final point of reference in the prime agent. On the 
other hand all care taken about a prime agent, as such, is for its own sake. 

2. What has dominion over its own aét, is free in acting. For he is free, 
who is a cause to himself of what he does: whereas a power driven by an- 
other under necessity to work is subject to slavery. Thus the intellectual 
nature alone is free, while every other creature is naturally subject to slavery. 
But under every government the freemen are provided for for their own sakes, 
while of slaves this care is taken that they have being for the use of 
the free. 

3. In a system making for an end, any parts of the system that cannot 
gain the end of themselves must be subordinate to other parts that do gain 
the end and stand in immediate relation to it. Thus the end of an army is 
victory, which the soldiers gain by their proper act of fighting: the soldiers 
alone are in request in the army for their own sakes; all others in other em- 
ployments in the army, such as grooms or armourers, are in request for the 
sake of the soldiers. But the final end of the universe being God, the intel- 
leétual nature alone attains Him in Himself by knowing Him and loving 
Him (Chap. XXV). Intelligent nature therefore alone in the universe is in 


* This reply virtually lays it down that even for t+ The general proposition, that matter serves 
the angel good is not single, but twofold, the good mind, will hardly be denied by any one. There are 
of his own nature, and the superior goodness of the starry heavens, vast and superhuman: but there 
God. are also angels, besides astronomers. 
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request for its own sake, while all other creatures are in request for the sake 
of it.* 

6. Everything is naturally made to behave as it actually does behave in 
the course of nature. Now we find in the a¢tual course of nature that an 
intelligent subsistent being converts all other things to his own use, either 
to the perfection of his intellect, by contemplating truth in them, or to the 
execution of works of his power and development of his science, as an artist 
develops the conception of his art in bodily material; or again to the sus- 
tenance of his body, united as that is to an intellectual soul. 

Nor is it contrary to the conclusion of the aforesaid reasons, that all the 
parts of the universe are subordinate to the perfection of the whole. For 
that subordination means that one serves another: thus there is no inconsis- 
tency in saying that unintelligent natures serve the intelligent, and at the 
same time serve the perfection of the universe: for if those things were 
wanting which subsistent intelligence requires for its perfection, the universe 
would not be complete. 

By saying that subsistent intelligences are guided by divine providence 
for their own sakes, we do not mean to deny that they are further referable 
to God and to the perfection of the universe. They are cared for for their 
own sakes, and other things for their sake, in this sense, that the good 
things which are given them by divine providence are not given them for 
the profit of any other creature:} while the gifts given to other creatures by 
divine ordinance make for the use of intellectual creatures. 

Hence it is said: Look not on sun and moon and stars besides, to be led astray 
with delusion and to worship what the Lord thy God hath created for the service of 
all nations under heaven (Deut. iv, 19): Thou hast subjected all things under his 

feet, sheep and all oxen and the beasts of the field (Ps. viii, 8). 

Hereby is excluded the error of those who lay it Tes that it is a sin 
for man to kill dumb animals: for by the natural order of divine providence 
they are referred to the use of man: hence without injustice man uses them 
either by killing them or in any other way: wherefore God said to Noe: 4s 
green herbs have I given you all flesh (Gen. ix, 3). Wherever in Holy Scrip- 
ture there are found prohibitions of cruelty to dumb animals, as in the 
prohibition of killing the mother-bird with the young (Deut. xxii, 6, 7), 
the object of such prohibition is either to turn man’s mind away from 
practising cruelty on his fellow-men, lest from practising cruelties on dumb 
animals one should go on further to do the like to men, or because harm done 
to animals turns to the temporal loss of man, either of the author of the 
harm or of some other; or for some ulterior meaning, as the Apostle (1 Cor. 
1x, 9) expounds the precept of not muzzling the treading ox. 


* Still in face of such texts as, The heavens are 
telling the glory of God (Ps. xviii): Praise ye him, O sun 
and moon: praise ye him, all ye stars and light (Ps. 
cxlviii): it is hard to deny that God might have 
chosen to erecta monument to His glory in the shape 
of a world of irrational creatures, and even of inani- 
mate nature alone. Such creatures would have been, 


in Aristotelian and Thomist phrase, ‘ natural slaves,’ 
paying their service immediately to God; and of them 
the text would have been verified: The Lord shall re- 
Joice in his works (Ps. ciii). 

t Thus the strength of the labourer is given him 
to till the earth, not for the profit of the earth, but 
for the profit of human society. 
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CHAPTER CXIII-That the Acts of the Rational Creature are 
guided by God, not merely to the realisation of the Specific 
Type, but also to the realisation of the Individual 


VERYTHING is reckoned to exist for the sake of its activity, activity 

being the final perfection of a thing. Thus then everything, so far as it 

comes under divine providence, is guided by God to its proper act. 
But a rational creature subject to providence is governed and provided for as 
an individual for its own sake, not merely for the sake of the species, as is 
the case with other perishable creatures (Chap. CXII). Thus then rational 
creatures alone are guided by God to their acts, not merely specific but 
individual. 

2. Whatever things are guided in their acts only in what appertains to 
the species, such things have not the choice of doing or not doing: for what 
is consequent upon the species is common and natural to all individuals con- 
tained under the species; and what is natural is not in our power.* If then 
man were guided in his acts only to the extent of fitting him for his species, 
he would have no choice of doing or not doing, but would have to follow the 
natural inclination common to the whole species, as happens in all irrational 
creatures.T 

3. In whatsoever beings there are found actions over and above such as 
fall in with the common inclination of the species, such beings must be regu- 
lated by divine providence in their actions with some guidance beyond that 
which is extended to the species. But in the rational creature many actions 
appear, which the inclination of the species is not sufficient to account for, 
as is shown by their being not alike in all, but various in various individuals. 

4. The rational creature alone is capable of being guided to its acts not 
merely specifically but individually: for by the gift of understanding and 
reason it is able to discern the diversity of good and evil according as is befitting 
to diverse individuals, times and places. | 

5. The rational creature is not only governed by divine providence, but 
is also capable to some extent of grasping the notion of providence, whereas 
other creatures share in providence merely by being subject to providence. 
Thus the rational creature is partaker in providence, not merely by being 
governed, but by governing: for it governs itself by its own acts, and also 
other beings. But every lower providence is subject to the supreme providence 
of God. Therefore the government of the acts of the rational creature, in so 
far as they are personal acts, belongs to divine providence. 


* Naturalia non sunt in nobis, the natural being 


characteristics of their own, St Thomas would say 
marked off from the voluntary (note, p. 268). The na- 


that any dog or horse, so born, so bred, so circum- 


tural appetites, apart from their voluntary gratification 
to thisor that effect, donot induce acts of the individual 
man, but acts of the species man. Such acts are not 
the acts of Charles or James: they are racial, not per- 
sonal; and so long as they remain racial, and are not 
in any way brought about or taken up by the will of 
the person in whom they occur, they are outside of 
the category of morality, being neither moral nor 
immoral, but organic. 

t The phrase, ‘realisation of a species type,’ or 
‘fitness for the species’ (congruentia speciei), in this 
chapter, points, not the attributes which a man should 
have to make him a good man, but the attributes that 
he actually has and must have by the fact of his being 
a man at all.—With regard to dogs, horses and other 

‘feducable’ animals, who come to possess individual 


stanced, would behave just as fis or that dog or horse 
behaves. Determinists say the same of man: but St 
Thomas, not being a determinist, would deny it of 
man. Under determinism, all St Thomas’s argumen- 
tation of a special divine providence over each indi- 
vidual man falls to the ground. According to St 
Thomas, a man using free will is an original, not 
merely one of a tribe. Originality is lost in determi- 
nism, and all true individuality; and no difference 
between man and man is left beyond the difference 
of one piece of iron hammered into the shape of a 
crook and another into the shape of a cross. 

t When one of a pair of horses falls on its side, it 
will go on using its legs as though it were still trotting, 
thereby kicking its yoke-fellow. A beaver, shut up in 
a room, is said to make dams with the furniture. 
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6. The personal aéts of the rational creature are properly the a¢ts that 
come from a rational soul. Now the rational soul is capable of perpetuity, 
not only in the species, as other creatures are, but also in the individual. 
The acts therefore of the rational creature are guided by divine providence, 
not only as they belong to the species, but also as they are personal acts.* 


CHAPTER CXIV-Thaz it was necessary for a Law to be given 
to Man by God 


4h acts of irrational creatures, as they belong to the species, are 


guided by God according to a natural inclination, consequent upon 

the nature of the species. Therefore, over and above that, there 
must be given to men something to guide them in their personal a¢ts, and 
that we call ‘law.’ 

3 and 4. To them is a law fittingly given, who know what they are 
about, and have the alternative of doing a thing or leaving it undone. But 
that is proper to the rational creature only. Therefore the rational creature 
alone is conceptible of law. 

Hence it is said: I wil/ give my law in their hearts (Jer. xxx, 33): I will 
write for him my manifold laws (Osee viii, 12). 


CHAPTER CXV-That the Main Purpose of the Divine Law 
is to subordinate Man to God 


HE end which God intends is Himself. 
2. The end of every human creature is to adhere to God, for in 
that his happiness consists. 

4. That should be the main purpose of a law, from which the law derives 
its efficacy. But the law given by God has efficacy among men from the 
fact that man is subjeét to God. This therefore ought to be the chief pre- 
cept in the divine law, that the human mind should adhere to God. 

Hence it is said: Yad now, Israel, what doth the Lord thy God ask of thee 
but that thou fear the Lord thy God and walk in his ways, and love him and 
serve the Lord thy God with thy whole heart and thy whole soul? (Deut. x, 12.) 


CHAPTER CXVI-That the End of the Divine Law is the 
Love of God 


HE main intention of the divine law is that man should adhere to 

God; and man adheres to God chiefly by love. There are two 
powers whereby man may cleave to God, his understanding and 

his will. By the lower faculties of his soul man cannot cleave to God, but 
adheres to lower things. Now the adhesion that is of the understanding is 
completed by that which is of the will: for by the will man comes to rest 
in what the understanding apprehends. The will cleaves to a thing either 


* The idea of this argument is that God cares t St Thomas is here speaking of the Natural 
for the ongoings of permanent beings. In dumb ani- (moral) Law, not of the Eternal Law, which binds 
mals the species is permanent, but in man also the every creature. See Ethics and Natural Law, pp. 
soul of the individual. 131-134. 
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through love or through fear, but in different ways. When it adheres to 
a thing through fear, it adheres for the sake of something else, namely, to 
avoid an evil threatening it, if it does not adhere: but when it adheres to a 
thing through love, it adheres for the thing’s own sake. But what is for its 
own sake carries the day over what is only for the sake of something else. 
Therefore the adhesion of love to God is the chief way of adhering to Him, 
and is the point principally intended in the divine law. 

2. The end of every law, and particularly of the divine law, is to make 
men good. Now a man is called good from having a good will: for the will 
it is which reduces to aét whatever good there is in the man: but the will 
is good by willing good, and particularly the chief good, which is the end: 
the more then the will wills this good, the better the man is. Therefore the 
will of the sovereign good, which is God, is what most of all makes men 
good, and is principally intended in the divine law. 

3. The law aims at making men virtuous: but it is a condition of virtue 
that the virtuous person should aét firmly and with pleasure; and love it is 
that best makes us do a thing firmly and with delight. 

Therefore it is said: The end of the commandment ts charity (1 Tim. i, 5): 
The greatest and first commandment 1s, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God (Matt. 


pain 03 0): 


CHAPTER CXVII-That by the Divine Law we are direéled 
to the Love of our Neighbour 


HERE should be a union of affection among those who have one 

common end:* but men share in the one common last end of happi- 

ness, to which they are ordained of God; and therefore they should be 
united in mutual love. 

2. Whoever loves another, must in consequence also love those whom 
that other loves and who are united with him.t But men are loved by God, 
seeing that for them He has prepared the enjoyment of Himself as their 
last end. Therefore as one is a lover of God, so must he also be a lover of 
his neighbour. 

3. Since man is naturally a social animal, he needs to be helped by other 
men to gain his proper end; and this is most aptly done by mutual love pre- 
vailing amongst men. 

4. To attend to divine things, a man needs tranquillity and peace. Now 
the things that might trouble peace are most effectually taken away by 
mutual love. Since then the law of God orders men to attend to divine 
things, mutual love amongst men must necessarily be a provision of the 
divine law. 

5. The divine law is given to man to bear out the natural law.] But it 
is natural to all men to love one another: a sign of this is the fact that by a 
sort of natural instinét man helps any man, even a stranger, in necessity, as 
by calling him back from a wrong turn that he may have taken on his way, 
lifting him up from a fall, and the like, as though every man were kinsman 
and friend of every other man. 


* Except it be a competitive end, and then the T Love me, love my dog. 
proverb comes in which is as old as Hesiod, Works } In the order of nature, apart from revelation, 
and Days, 25: xal Kepapeds Kepapet xoréee kai aowdds the divine law is the natural law: it is the exigency 
dodge: Two of a trade can never agree. of nature enforced by God. 
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Hence it is said: This 1s my commandment, that ye love one another (John 
xv, 12): This commandment we have of God, that he who loveth God do love also 
his brother (1 John iv, 21): The second commandment is, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself (Matt. xxii, 39). 


CHAPTER CXVIII-That by Divine Law Men are obliged to 
a’ Right Faith 


S sight by the bodily eye is the principle of the bodily passion of love, 

so the beginning of spiritual love must be the intellectual vision of 

some object of the same. But the vision of that spiritual object of 
understanding, which is God, cannot be had at present by us except through 
faith, because God exceeds our natural reason, especially if we consider Him 
in that regard under which our happiness consists in enjoying Him. 

2. The divine law directs man to be entirely subject to God. But as man’s 
will is subjected to God by loving Him, so his understanding is subjected to 
Him by believing Him,—but not by believing anything false, because no 
falsehood can be proposed to man by God, who is the truth: hence he who 
believes anything false does not believe God. 

3. Whoever holds an erroneous view about a thing, touching the essence 
of the thing, does not know the thing. Thus if any one were to fix on the 
notion of irrational animal, and take that to be man, he would not know man. 
The case would be otherwise, if he was mistaken only about some of the acci- 
dents of man. But in the case of compound beings, though he who errs about 
any of the essentials of a thing does not know the thing, absolutely speaking, 
still he knows it in a sort of a way: thus he who thinks man to be an irrational 
animal knows him generically: but in the case of simple beings this cannot be, 
—any error shuts out entirely all knowledge of the thing. But God is to the 
utmost degree simple. Therefore whoever errs about God does not know God. 
Thus he who believes God to be corporeal has no sort of knowledge of God, but 
apprehends something else instead of God.* Now as a thing is known, so is it 
loved and desired. He then who errs concerning God, can neither love Him nor 
desire Him as his last end. Since then the divine law aims at bringing men to 
love and desire God, that same law must bind men to have a right faith con- 
cerning God. 

Hence it is said: Without faith it 1s impossible to please God (Heb. xi, 6); and 
at the head of all other precepts of the law there is prescribed a right faith in 
God: Hear, O Israel: the Lord thy God 1s one Lord (Deut. vi, 4). 


* This reasoning is not very convincing. Though 
God is a simple being in Himself, He is not simple 
to us. We do not know Him, as we know a triangle, 
or the number two, by onecomprehensive apprehen- 
sion, but by an accumulation of partial concepts. It 
is not clear that error in one of these concepts spoils 
our view of all the rest. There was a hermit in the 


early Church, who believed that God was a being in 
human shape. When some one undeceived him, he 
went about weeping and crying, “‘ They have taken 
away my God.” In making that complaint the hermit 
was mistaken. For all his anthropmorphism, he had 
known God as Maker, Lord, Father, Last End; and 
in all those capacities God still remained to him. 
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CHAPTER CXIX-That by certain Sensible Rites our Mind is 
direéted to God 


ECAUSE it is connatural to man to gather his knowledge through 

the senses, and most difficult for him to transcend sensible things, 

God has provided for man that even in sensible things there should 
be made for him a commemoration of things divine. To this end sensible 
sacrifices have been instituted, which man offers to God, not as though 
God needed them, but to bring home to man the lesson that he ought to 
offer himself and all he has to God, his end, Creator, Ruler, and Lord of 
all. There are also exercised upon man certain hallowings through certain 
sensible things, whereby man is washed, or anointed, or given to eat and 
drink, along with the utterance (pro/atione) of audible words, to represent 
to man by these sensible signs the augmentation of spiritual gifts wrought 
in him from without, namely, by God, whose name is expressed in audible 
words. Also certain sensible rites are performed by men, not to rouse God 
to action,* but to prompt themselves to divine service. Of this nature are 
prostrations, genuflections, vocal cries and chants: which things are not done 
as though God had need of them, who knows all, even the affection of the 
mind,—whose will is unchangeable (Chap. XCV), and who moreover does 
not accept the movement of the body for its own sake:f but we do these 
things on our own behalf, that by these sensible rites our intention may be 
directed to God and our affection inflamed. At the same time also we hereby 
make profession of God being author of our soul and body, in that we pay 
Him aéts of homage spiritual and bodily.{ 

Hence it is not surprising that the [Manichean] heretics, who say that 
God is not the author of our body, blame these bodily observances being 
paid to God. In which censure they evidently fail to remember that they 
themselves are men, not seeing that sensible representations are necessary to 
us for inward knowledge and affection. For it is experimentally shown that 
our soul is excited by bodily aéts to think and feel: hence we properly use 
such aéts to raise our mind to God. 

In the payment of these bodily observances the cu/t, or worship, of God 
is said to consist. For we are said to cu/tivate those objects to which we pay 
attention by our works. Now we busy ourselves in paying attention to the 
things of God, not as though we were of service to Him, as is the case when 
we are said to fend, or cu/tivate, other things by our attentions, but because 
such actions are of service to ourselves, enabling us to come nearer to God.§$ 
And because by inward a¢ts we go straight to God, therefore it is by inward 
acts properly that we worship God: nevertheless outward acts also belong to 
the cult, or worship, of God, inasmuch as by such a¢ts our mind is raised 
to God, as has been said. 

Hence the worship of God is also called re/igion, because by such atts a 


t This last sentence is important to exclude a 


* St Thomas is thinking of such a rite as that 
misconception. See Ethics and Natural Law, pp. 194-5, 


described in 3 (1) Kings xviii, 26-28. 


t I conceive that the insertion, ef cujus voluntas 
est immutabilis, should stand after et afe&um mentis, 
not before. If God does not accept the heart’s affec- 
tion for its own sake, what does he accept for its 
own sake that man can give? Moreover a special 
title of God is that of ‘ searcher of hearts.’ 


§ 6. 

§ This is the answer to the enquiry, started by 
Plato, Euthyphro, 13, 14. The answer lies in a mean 
between the savage notion of gods hungering after 
the reek and savour of sacrificial meats, and the Epi- 
curean poco-curante intermundane deum natura nihil in- 
diga nostri, set forth in Lucretius I, 61. 
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man in some sort binds (/gaz) himself, that his thought may not wander 
astray from God; and also because by a sort of natural instin¢ét he feels him- 
self bound (cb/igatum) to God, that in such manner as he can he should pay 
reverence to Him from whom is the origin of his being and of all his good.* 

Hence also religion has received the name of prety, for piety is that 
whereby we pay due honour to parents: hence aptly the honour paid to 
God, parent of all, is taken to be a part of piety, and they who oppose the 
worship of God are called mmpzous. 

But because not only is God cause and origin of our being, but our 
whole being is’in His power, and all that is in us is His due, and thereby 
He is truly our Lord and Master, therefore what we perform in honour of 
God is called service. Now God is our master not by accident, as one man is 
another’s master, but by nature; and therefore the service that we owe to 
God is quite different from that whereby we are accidentally subject to a 
man, the dominion of man over man being partial, and derivative from 
God. Hence the service specially due to God is called among the Greeks 
Jatria.t 


CHAPTER CXX-That the Worship of Latria is to be paid to 
God alone 


HERE have been some who have thought that this worship should 

be paid not only to the first principle of all things, but also to all 

creatures that are above men. Hence, while considering God to be 
the one prime and universal principle of all things, they have still thought 
it right to pay /atria, first after God, to the subsistent intelligences in the 
heavens, which they also called gods, whether they existed entirely apart 
from bodies or were the souls of spheres or stars. Secondly, also to certain 
subsistent intelligences which they believed to be united to bodies of air, and 
called them gen (demones): because they believed them to be above men, 
as a body of air is above a body of earth, they insisted that these intelli- 
gences also were to be worshipped by men with divine worship, and in 
comparison with men they said that they were gods, as being intermediate 
between men and gods. And because they believed that the souls of good 
men, by the fact of their separation from bodies, passed to a higher state 
than the state of the present life, they considered that divine worship should 
be paid also to the souls of the dead, whom they called jpwes, or manes. Some 
again, taking God to be the soul of the universe, have believed that the 
worship proper to Godhead is to be paid to the whole universe and to all its 
parts, not however for the sake of the material part, but for the sake of the 
soul, which they said was God, as honour is paid to a wise man, not for his 
body but for his mind. Some again used to say that even things naturally 
below man still should be worshipped by man with divine honours, inas- 
much as some portion of the power of a higher nature is communicated to 


* From Lewis and Short’s Dictionary, s.v. religio: whence also 4x: hence re/igio sometimes means the 
**Cicero derives it from re/egere, an opinion favoured same as ob/igatio.”’ 
by the verse, religentem esse oportet, religiosum nefas: t The word in Greek means either Aired service, 
whereas Servius, Lactantius, Augustine, assume .re/i- or religious service, anyhow the service of one perma- 
gare as the primitive, and for this derivation Lactan- ently retained by and bound to another. Hence the 
tius cites the expression of Lucretius, religionum nodis chained Prometheus says, r7ée Aarpevtw wétpa (I do 
animos exsolvere. Modern etymologists mostly agree my fixed duty by this rock, P.V. 968). 
with this latter view, assuming as root /ig (to bind), 
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them. Hence, believing that certain images made by man were receptive of 
supernatural power, either from the influence of the heavenly bodies or 
from the presence of spirits within them, they said that such images should 
receive divine worship, and they called those images gods: on which account 
themselves were called ‘ idolaters, because they paid the worship of /atria to 
idols and images.* 

1. But it is irrational in men who posit one only separate first principle, 
to pay divine worship to another. For we pay worship to God, not as though 
He needed it, but to strengthen in ourselves by sensible signs a true opinion 
about God. Now the opinion that God is one, exalted above all, cannot be 
strengthened in us by sensible signs except by our paying him some separate 
and peculiar tribute, which we call divine worship. Evidently then true 
opinion about the one principle is weakened, if divine worship is paid to 
several. 

. 2. This exterior worship is necessary for man, to the end that man’s soul 
may conceive a spiritual reverence for God. But custom goes a long way in 
moving the mind of man: for we are more easily moved to that to which we 
are accustomed. Now the custom among men is that the honour that is paid 
to him who holds the highest place in the commonwealth, as to the king or 
emperor, is paid to none other. Therefore there should be a worship that is 
paid to none other than the one principle of the universe; and that we call 
the worship of /atria. 

3. If the worship of /atria is due to another merely because he is superior, 
and not because he is supreme, it would follow that one man should pay /atria 
to another man, and one angel to another angel, seeing that among men, and 
also among angels, one is superior to another. And since among men he who 
is superior on one point is inferior on another, it would follow that men should 
interchange /a¢ria in their mutual dealings, which is absurd. 

4. Man ought to pay God something special in recognition of the special 
benefit of his creation; and that is the worship of /atria. 

5. Latria means service, and service is due to the master. Now he is pro- 
perly and truly called master, who lays down to others precepts of condué¢t, 
and himself takes a precept of conduct from none: for he who executes the 
arrangement of a superior is rather minister than master. But God’s provi- 
dence disposes all things to their due actions: hence in Holy Writ the angels 
and the heavenly bodies are said to minister both to God, whose ordinance 
they execute, and to us, to whose benefit their actions tend. Therefore the 
worship of /atria, due to the sovereign master, is to be paid only to the sove- 
reign principle of the universe. 

6. Among all acts of /atria, a unique rank belongs to sacrifice: for genu- 
flections, prostrations and other such marksof honour may be paid even to man, 
although with another intention than they are paid to God: but no one ever 
thought to offer sacrifice except to him whom he regarded as God, or affected 
so to regard. The outward rite of sacrifice represents the inward true sacrifice, 
whereby the human mind offers itself to God, as to the principle of its crea- 
tion, the author of its activity, the term of its happiness. Therefore to God 
alone should man offer sacrifice and the worship of /atria, and not to any 
created spirits whatsoever. 

Hence it is said: He shall be slain who offers sacrifice to any gods but to the 


* In all this St Thomas is describing the forms and shifts of Graeco-Roman paganism, in its last stand 
against Christianity under Julian and the Neo-Platonists. 
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Lord alone (Exod. xxii, 20): The Lord thy God shalt thou adore, and him only 
shalt thou serve (Deut. vi, 13). And because it is an undue thing for the 
worship of /atria to be paid to any other than the first principle of all things, 
and only an evil-minded rational creature will incite others to undue acts; 
evidently men have been set on to the aforesaid undue worships by the insti- 
gation of devils, who have presented themselves to men to be adored in place 
of God, seeking divine honour. Hence it is said: e4// the gods of the heathen 
are devils (Ps. xcv, 5): The things which the heathen sacrifice, they sacrifice to 
devils, and not to God (1 Cor. x, »20). 


CHAPTER CXXI-That the Divine Law directs men to a 
Rational Use of Corporeal and Sensible Things 


S man’s mind may be raised to God by corporeal and sensible things, 

provided that they are duly used to show reverence to God, so also 

the undue use of them either totally withdraws the mind from God, 
fixing the final intention of the will upon inferior things,* or clogs the mind’s 
aspiration after God, making it take unnecessary interest in such things.T 
Now the divine law is given for this end chiefly, to lead man to cling to 
God. It is a function therefore of divine law to direct man in his affection 
for and use of corporeal and sensible things. 

2. As man’s mind is subordinate to God, so his body is subordinate to his 
soul, and his lower powers to his reason. It belongs therefore to divine pro- 
vidence, the plan of which, as proposed by God to man, is the divine law, 
to see that all things keep their order. Therefore that divine law must so 
direct man as that his lower powers shall be subject to his reason, and his body 
to his soul, and exterior things shall serve his necessity. 

4. Every lawgiver must comprise in his legislation those enactments 
without which the law could not be observed. Now law being set over reason, | 
man could not follow the law unless all other things belonging to man were 
subjected to reason. 

Hence it is said: Your reasonable service (Rom. xii, 1); and, TAzs zs the 
will of God, your sanctification (1 Thess. iv, 9). 

Hereby is excluded the error of such as say that those acts alone are 
sinful, whereby our neighbour is either hurt or shocked. 


* As is the case with those whose god is their belly t The interest that we take in some things by way 
(Phil. iii, 19): i.e., who live for drink, and will do of much needed recreation and distraction of mind, 
anything to get it, and for the lusts of the lower belly: cannot be called an “unnecessary interest.” 
that is their ‘religion,’ an insult to the living God. } That is, law being set togovern the rational will. 
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CHAPTER CXXII-Of the reason for which Simple Fornication 
is a Sin by Divine Law, and of the Natural Institution of 
Marriage 

ENCE appears the folly of those who say that simple fornication 


is not a sin.* For they say: Given a woman free from a husband, 

and under no control of father or any other person, if any one ap- 
proaches her with her consent, he does her no wrong, because she is pleased 
so to act, and has the disposal of her own person: nor does he do any wrong 
to another, for she is under no one’s control: therefore there appears no sin. 
Nor does it seem to be a sufficient answer to say that she wrongs God, for 
God is not offended by us except by what we do against our own good 
(Chap. CXXI):f but it does not appear that this conduét is against man’s 
good: hence no wrong seems to be done to God thereby. In like manner 
also it does not appear a sufficient answer, that wrong is thereby done to 
one’s neighbour, who is scandalised: for sometimes a neighbour is scanda- 
lised by what of itself is not a sin, in which case the sin is only incidental: 
but the question is not whether fornication is a sin incidentally, but whether 
it is a sin ordinarily and in itself. 

We must seek a solution from what has been said before: for it has been 
said (Chapp. XVI, LXIV) that God has care of everything according to that 
which is good for it. Now it is good for everything to gain its end, and evil 
for it to be diverted from its due end. But as in the whole so also in the parts, 
our study should be that every part of man and every act of his may attain 
its due end. Now though the semen is superfluous for the preservation of 
the individual, yet it is necessary to him for the propagation of the species: 
while other excretions, such as excrement, urine, sweat, and the like, are 
needful for no further purpose: hence the only good that comes to man of 
them is by their removal from the body. But that is not the object in the 
emission of the semen, but rather the profit of generation, to which the union 
of the sexes is directed. But in vain would be the generation of man unless 
due nurture followed, without which the offspring generated could not en- 
dure. The emission of the semen then ought to be so directed as that both 
the proper generation may ensue and the education of the offspring be 
secured. 

Hence it is clear that every emission of the semen is contrary to the good 
of man, which takes place in a way whereby generation is impossible; and 
if this is done on purpose, it must be a sin. I mean a way in which genera- 
tion is impossible 77 itse/f, as is the case in every emission of the semen with- 
out the natural union of male and female: wherefore such sins are called 
‘sins against nature.’ But if it is dy accident that generation cannot follow 
from the emission of the semen, the act is not against nature on that account, 
nor is it sinful; the case of the woman being barren would be a case in point. 

Likewise it must be against the good of man for the semen to be emitted 
under conditions which, allowing generation to ensue, nevertheless bar the 


* Fornication is said to be ‘simple,’ when neither + This saying should be noted by all moralists. It 
of the parties is married.—There is plain speakingin means that ethics must stand on rational, and not on 
this chapter, but it contains ‘‘a godly and wholesome _ mere theological grounds. The theological argument 
doétrine, and necessary for our times.” There would should supervene upon the ethical, and complete its 
be less sin, if there were a little more plain speaking force: but ethics are not theology, as air is not sun- 
to persons under temptation. light. 
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due education of the offspring. We observe that in those animals, dogs for 
instance, in which the female by herself suffices for the rearing of the off- 
spring, the male and female stay no time together after the performance of 
the sexual act. But with all animals in which the female by herself does not 
suffice for the rearing of the offspring, male and female dwell together after 
the sexual aét so long as is necessary for the rearing and training of the off- 
spring. This appears in birds, whose young are incapable of finding their 
own food immediately they are hatched: for since the bird does not suckle 
her young with milk, according. to the provision made by nature in quadru- 
peds, but has to seek food abroad for her young, and therefore keep them 
warm in the period of feeding, the female could not do this duty all alone 
by herself: hence divine providence has put in the male a natural instinct or 
standing by the female for the rearing of the brood. Now in the human 
species the female is clearly insufficient of herself for the rearing of the 
offspring, since the need of human life makes many demands, which cannot 
be met by one parent alone. Hence the fitness of human life requires man 
to stand by woman after the sexual act is done, and not to go off at once 
and form connexions with any one he meets, as is the way with fornicators. 
Nor is this reasoning traversed by the fact of some particular woman having 
wealth and power enough to nourish her offspring all by herself: for in 
human acts the line of natural rectitude is not drawn to suit the accidental 
variety of the individual, but the properties common to the whole species.* 

A further consideration is, that in the human species the young need 
not only bodily nutrition, as animals do, but also the training of the soul. 
Other animals have their natural instin¢ts (swas prudentias) to provide for 
themselves: but man lives by reason, which [read guam] takes the experi- 
ence of a long time to arrive at discretion. Hence children need instruétion 
by the confirmed experience of their parents: nor are they capable of such 
instruction as soon as they are born, but after a long time, the time in fact 
taken to arrive at the years of discretion. For this instruction again a long 
time is needed; and then moreover, because of the assaults of passion, whereby 
the judgement of prudence is thwarted, there is need not of instruction only, 
but also of repression. For this purpose the woman by herself is not compe- 
tent, but at this point especially there is requisite the concurrence of the 
man, in whom there is at once reason more perfect to instruct, and force 
more potent to chastise. Therefore in the human race the advancement of 
the young in good must last, not for a short time, as in birds, but for a long 
period of life. Hence, whereas it is necessary in all animals for the male to 
stand by the female for such time as the father’s concurrence is requisite for 
bringing up of the progeny, it is natural for man to be tied to the society 
of one fixed woman for a long period, not a short one. This social tie we 
call marriage. Marriage then is natural to man, and an irregular connexion 
outside of marriage is contrary to the good of man; and therefore fornica- 
tion must be sinful. 

Nor yet should it be counted a slight sin for one to procure the emission 
of the semen irrespective of the due purpose of generation and rearing of issue, 
on the pretence that it is a slight sin, or no sin at all, to apply any part of 
one’s body to another use than that to which it is naturally ordained, as if, 
for example, one were to walk on his hands, or do with his feet something 


* This is the scholastic form of the principle of general consequences. 
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that ought to be done with his hands. The answer is that by such inordinate 
applications as those mentioned the good of man is not greatly injured: but 
the inordinate emission of the semen is repugnant to the good of nature, which 
is the conservation of the species.* Hence, after the sin of murder, whereby 
a human nature already in actual existence is destroyed, this sort of sin seems 
to hold the second place, whereby the generation of human nature is pre- 
cluded. 

The above assertions are confirmed by divine authority. The unlawfulness 
of any emission of semen, upon which offspring cannot be consequent, is evident 
from such texts as these: Thou shalt not le with mankind as with womankind: 
Thou shalt not le with any beast (Levit. xviii, 22, 23): Nor the effeminate, nor 
sodomites, shall possess the kingdom of God (1 Cor. vi, 10). The unlawfulness 
of fornication and of all connexion with any other woman than one’s own 
wife is clear from Deut. xxiii, 17: There shall be no whore among the daughters 
of Israel, nor whoremonger among the sons of Israel: Keep thyself from all forni- 
cation, and beyond thine own wife suffer not the charge of knowing another (Tob. 
iv, 13): Fly fornication (1 Cor. vi, 18). 

Hereby is refuted the error of those who say that there is no more sin in 
the emission of the semen than in the ejection of other superfluous products 
from the body. 


CHAPTER CXXIII-That Marriage ought to be Indissoluble 


OOKING at the matter rightly, one must see that the aforesaid reasons 

not only argue a long duration for that natural human partnership of 

male and female, which we call marriage, but further imply that the 
partnership ought to be lifelong. 

1. Property is a means to the preservation of human life. And because 
natural life cannot be preserved in one and the same person of the father living 
on for all time, nature arranges for its preservation by the son succeeding his 
father in likeness of species: wherefore it is appropriate that the son should 
succeed his father in his property. It is natural therefore that the father’s 
interest in his son should continue to the end of his life, and that father and 
mother should dwell together to the end.t 

2. Woman is taken into partnership with man for the need of child- 
bearing: therefore when the fertility and beauty of woman ceases, there is 
a bar against her being taken up by another man. If then a man, taking a 
woman to wife in the time of her youth, when beauty and fertility wait upon 
her, could send her away when she was advanced in years, he would do the 
woman harm, contrary to natural equity. 

3. It is manifestly absurd for the woman to be able to send away the man, 
seeing that woman is naturally subject to the rule of man, and it is not in the 
power of a subject to run away from control. It being then against the order 
of nature for the woman to be allowed to desert the man, if the man were 

*In any community in which the inordinate t If the family is a good thing, and family property 
practice here mentioned is carried on without scruple a good thing, divorce must be an evil thing, as dissol- 
or remorse, the race is sure to suffer forit. Historians ving the family. 
do not dwell on this unsavoury topic: but the inordi- 


nation in question was the ruin of the Greek race, 


politically, socially, and physically. 
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allowed to desert the woman, the partnership of man and woman would not 
be on fair terms, but would be a sort of slavery on the woman’s side. 

4. Men show a natural anxiety to be sure of their own offspring; and 
whatever stands in the way of that assurance runs counter to the natural 
instinét of the race. But if the man could send away the woman, or the woman 
the man, and form a connexion with another, certainty as to parentage would 
be difficult, when a woman had intercourse first with one man and then with 
another. 

5. The greater the love, the: more need for it to be firm and lasting. But 
the love of man and woman is counted strongest of all; seeing that they are 
united, not only in the union of the sexes, which even among beasts makes 
a sweet partnership, but also for the sharing: in common of all domestic life, 
as a sign whereof a man leaves even father and mother for the sake of his 
wife (Gen. ii, 24). It is fitting therefore for marriage to be quite indis- 
soluble. 

6. Of natural a¢ts, generation alone is direéted to the good of (the specific) 
nature: for eating and the separation from the body of other excretions con- 
cern the individual, but generation has to do with the preservation of the 
species. Hence, as law is instituted for the common good, the function of pro- 
creation ought to be regulated by laws divine and human. Now the laws laid 
down ought to proceed on the basis of the dictate of nature (ex naturali in- 
stinétu) if they are human laws, as in the exact sciences every human discovery 
takes its origin from principles naturally known: but if they are divine laws, 
they not only develop the dictate of nature, but also make up the deficiency 
of what nature dictates, as dogmas divinely revealed surpass the capacity of 
natural reason. Since then there is in the human species a natural exigency 
for the union of male and female to be one and indivisible, such unity and 
indissolubility must needs be ordained by human law. To that ordinance the 
divine law adds a supernatural reason, derived from the significancy of mar- 
riage as a type of the inseparable union of Christ with His Church, which 
is one as He is one.* Thus then irregularities in the act of generation are not 
only contrary to the dictate of nature, but are also transgressions of laws divine 
and human:t hence on this account any irregular behaviour in this matter is 
even a greater sin than in the matter of taking food or the like. But since all 
other factors in human life should be subordinate to that which is the best 
thing in man, it follows that the union of male and female must be regulated 
by law, not from the mere point of view of procreation, as in other animals, 
but also with an eye to good manners, or manners conformable to right reason, 
as well for man as an individual, as also for man asa member of a household 
or family, or again as a member of civil society. Thus understood, good 
manners involve the indissolubility of the union of male and female: for they 
will love one another with greater fidelity, when they know that they are 
indissolubly united: each partner will take greater care of the things of the 
house, reflecting that they are to remain permanently in possession of the 
same things: occasions of quarrels are removed, that might otherwise arise 


* Eph. v, 22-33. See Ethics and Natural Law, where: Ethics and Natural Law, pp. 109-125. St 


p. 276: Political and Moral Essays, pp. 287-289. 

Tt This distin@tion between the dictate (or exi- 
gency) of nature, and the divine law, answering to 
what Cardinal Newman calls “the critical and the 
judicial function of conscience ”’ (Grammar of Assent, 
pp. 102-107), is of the first importance in the theory 
of morals. I have endeavoured to bring it out else- 


Thomas speaks of the ‘divine law’ as known in the 
Jewish and Christian revelation. In a ‘ state of pure 
nature,’ without revelation, we should have had to 
argue @ priori that God must have willed to ratify the 
exigences of human nature and natural reason, and 
command their observance. What those exigences of 


nature are see Chap. CXXIX, 
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between the husband and the wife’s relations, if the husband were to divorce 
his wife; and thus affinity becomes a firmer bond of amity: also occasions of 
adultery are cut off, occasions which would readily offer themselves, if hus- 
band could divorce his wife, or wife her husband.* 

Hence it is said: But I say to you that whoever putteth away his wife, except 
for fornication, and marrieth another, committeth adultery; and he that marrieth 
her that is put away, committeth adultery (Matt. xix, 9): But to them that are 
united in marriage, it 1s not I that give commandment, but the Lord, that the wife 
depart not from her husband (1 Cor. vii, 10). 

Divorce was reckoned an impropriety also among the ancient Romans, of 
whom Valerius Maximus (De memor. dictis, II, 1) relates that they believed 
that the marriage tie ought not to be broken off even for barrenness.T 

Hereby the custom is banned of putting away wives, which however in 
the Old Law was permitted to the Jews for their hardness of heart, because 
they were prone to the killing of their wives: so the less evil was permitted 
to keep out the greater. 


CHAPTER CX XIV-—Tar Marriage ought to be between one Man 


and one Woman 


NE general reason holds for all animals, which is this, that every 

animal desires free enjoyment of the pleasure of sexual union as of 

eating: which freedom is impeded by there being either several males 
to one female, or the other way about: and therefore animals fight alike for 
food and for sexual jealousy. But in men there is a special reason, inasmuch 
as man naturally desires to be sure of his own offspring. But here a diffe- 
rence comes in. Both of the above mentioned reasons hold for the case of the 
cohabitation of one female with several males: but the second reason does not 
hold against the cohabitation of one male with several females,—I mean cer- 
tainty in point of parentage is not in that case prevented. But the first reason 
makes against it: for as the free enjoyment of the female is taken from the 
male, if the female has another partner, so the same free enjoyment is taken 
from the female, if the male has more than one partner. 

2. In every species of animal in which the sire takes any interest in the 
offspring, one male keeps company with one female only, as in all birds that 
rear their young in common: for one male could not avail for several females 
as a helper in the rearing of their progeny: whereas in animals in which the 
males take no interest in the offspring, one male consorts with several females 
promiscuously, and the female with several males, as appears in dogs, poultry, 
and the like.{ But the male’s interest in the offspring is greater in the human 
species than in any other.§ | 

3 and 4. The reason why a wife is not allowed more than one husband 
at a time is because otherwise paternity would be uncertain. If then while 
the wife has one husband only, the husband has more than one wife, there 


* Carried down to our own time, St Thomas’s 
words come to this, that to make adultery a legal 
ground of divorce is to set a premium on adultery. 

t In the Latin editions this remark appears in the 
next chapter. I have restored it to the chapter to 
which it evidently belongs. I know of no historical” 
evidence to show that the Jews were “ prone to the 
killing of their wives.” 


t Except where man takes interest in the off- 
spring, and sets limits to a promiscuity which in all 
animals, man himself included, makes against the 
improvement of the stock. 

§ Evolutionists at any rate ought not to reject this 
method of argument from the lower animals to man. 
If animal species, man included, develop at all, they 
develop towards monogamy. 
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will not be a friendship of equality on both sides, friendship consisting in 
a certain equality. There will not be the friendship of a free man with a 
free woman, but a sort of friendship of a slave with her master. The hus- 
band might well be allowed a plurality of wives, if the understanding were 
allowable, that the friendship of each with him was not to be that of a free 
woman with a free man but of a slave with her master. And this is borne 
out by experience: for among men that keep many wives the wives are 
counted as menials. 

5. From one man having several wives there arises discord at the domestic 
hearth, as experience shows. 


Hence it is said: They shall be two in one flesh (Gen. ii, 24). 


CHAPTER CXXV-That Marriage ought not to take place 
between Kindred 


INCE in marriage there is a union of different persons, those persons 

who ought to reckon themselves as one because of their being of one 

stock, are properly excluded from intermarrying, that they may love 
one another more ardently on the mere ground of their common origin.* 

2. Since the intercourse of man and wife carries with it a certain natural 
shame, those persons should be prevented from such intercourse who owe 
one another a mutual reverence on account of the tie of blood. And this is 
the reason touched on in Leviticus xviii. 

3. Excessive indulgence in sexual pleasures makes for the corruption of 
good manners: for such pleasures of all others most absorb the mind and 
hinder the right exercise of reason. But such excessive indulgence would 
ensue, if the intercourse of the sexes were allowed among persons who must 
necessarily dwell under the same roof, where the occasion of such intercourse 
could not be withdrawn. 

5. In human society the widening of friendships is of the first impor- 
tance. That is done by the marriage tie being formed with strangers. T 

It is to be observed that as that inclination is ‘ natural,’ which works 
upon objects as they usually occur, so law too is framed for what usually 
happens. Thus it is no derogation from the reasons above alleged, that in 
some particular case the venture may turn out otherwise: for the good of 
the individual ought to be overlooked in view of the good of the many, 
since the good of the multitude is ever more divine than the good of the 
individual.[ Lest however any particular complaint might remain wholly 
without remedy, there rests with legislators and others on like footing 
authority to dispense in a general enactment so far as is necessary in a par- 
ticular case. If the law is human, a dispensation may be given by men 
possessed of power like to that which made the law. If the law is a divine 
enactment, a dispensation may be given by divine authority, as in the Old 
Law a dispensatory indulgence seems to have been granted for plurality of 
wives, and for concubines, and divorce.§ 


* The idea is that two sources of affection ought 
not to be intermixed: the intermixture may be the 
spoiling of them both. 

t St Thomas fails to draw the argument from the 
dreadful physiological effeéts of endogamy, or ‘breed- 
ing in.’ 

It Cf. note, p. 284. The words next following must 
have been much in evidence, when Henry VIII was 


vexing the Universities with the question, whether the 
prohibition in Leviticus xviii, 16, from which Julius II 
had dispensed him, was merely human, at least under 
the New Law, or divine, and therefore beyond the 
competence of papal dispensing power. 

§ This ‘dispensation,’ frequently mentioned by 
St Thomas, seems to -have been nothing more than 
mopeoy dpaptnuarwyr, that overlooking of (what in a 
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CHAPTER CXXVI-That not all Sexual Intercourse is Sin 


HE members of the body being the instruments of the soul, the end 

of every member is the use of it, as in the case of any other instru- 

ment. But there are members of the body the use of which is for 
the intercourse of the sexes: that therefore is their end. But that which is 
the end of any natural thing cannot be in itself evil, because the things of 
nature are ordinances of divine providence. Therefore the intercourse of the 
sexes cannot be in itself evil. 

3. Natural inclinations are put into things by God, who is the prime 
mover of all. Therefore it is impossible for the natural inclination of any 
species to be directed to an object in itself evil. But in all full-grown animals 
there is a natural inclination to sexual union, which union therefore cannot 
be in itself evil. 

4. That without which something good and excellent cannot be, is not 
in itself evil.* But the perpetuity of the species in animals is not preserved 
except through generation, which is of sexual intercourse. 

Hence it is said: She sinneth not, if she marry (1 Cor. vii, 36). 

Hereby is excluded the error of those who totally condemn marriage, 
which some do because they believe that temporal things proceed not from 
a good but from an evil principle.t 


CHAPTER CXXVII-That of no Food is the Use sinful in itself 


VERYTHING is done rationally, when it is directed according to 

its due bearing upon a due end. But the due end of the taking of 

food is the preservation of the health by nourishment. Therefore what- 
ever food can serve that end, may be taken without sin. 

2. Of no thing is the use evil in itself unless the thing itself be evil in 
itself.{ But no food is in its nature evil; because everything is in its nature 
good (Chap. VII); albeit some particular food may be evil to some particular 
person, inasmuch as it makes against his bodily health. Therefore of no food, 
considered as such and such a thing, is the partaking a sin in itself: but it 


may be asin, if a person uses it irrationally and not to his health. 
3. To apply things to the purpose for which they exist is not in itself 
evil. But plants exist for the sake of animals, some animals for the sake of 


more perfect stage of society would have been) sins, 
mentioned by St Paul (Rom. iil, 25, where, because 
the text is much misunderstood, I am compelled to 
refer to my Notes on St Paul, h./.). This overlooking 
appears again in Acts xvii, 30 (t7epidwv); and is re- 
ferred to in Romans v, 13: Sin is not imputed when 
there is no law. At the time spoken of there was no 
perfect law, either revealed or natural, because a very 
rude society could not bear such perfection. I may 
refer to Aquinas Ethicus, 1,284, 301: Political and Moral 
Essays, pp. 184-188: and the conference on Progressive 
Morality in Oxford and Cambridge Conferences, Second 
Series, pp. 205-214. I make these somewhat egotistic 
references, because among Catholics the science of 
morals is handled sometimes as law, with canons and 
authorities; sometimes as an exact science, like mathe- 
matics, lying out of the category of time; seldom with 
much regard to history and anthropology, aspects 


which have opened out so widely since St Thomas’s 
day. 

* It is not ‘evil in itself,’ that is, not absolutely, 
universally, and under all circumstances. Neither is 
it universally and under all circumstances good; but 
where there isa good, of nature established, there is 
somehow, and under some conditions, a natural and 
good way of attaining to that good; and where there 
is for all men but one way of attaining that good, 
the said way cannot be evil for ever and for all. 

t He means the Manicheans. There is a Mani- 
chean sentiment lurking in some souls, as though the 
intercourse of the sexes were a necessary evil, only 
permissible because inevitable, but a bad aé in itself. 
They should take to heart St Augustine’s saying: 
“He does not perfectly believe in Thee, O Lord, 
who objects to any creature that Thou hast made.” 

t e.g., obscene language, or a bad book, 
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others, and all for the sake of man (Chap. LXXXI). Therefore to use either 
plants, or the flesh of animals, either for eating, or for any other purpose for 
which they are useful to man (ve/ ad quidquid aliud sunt homint utilia), is not 
in itself a sin. 

4. The defect which makes sin redounds from soul to body, but not 
backwards from body to soul: for by sin we mean a disorder of the will. 
But articles of food concern the body immediately, not the soul. Therefore 
the taking of various foods cannot be in itself a sin, except in so far as it is 
inconsistent with rectitude of will. And that may come to be in several 
ways: in one way by some inconsistency with the proper end of food, as 
when for the pleasure of eating one uses food that disagrees with health 
either in kind or in quantity. Another way would be when the food becomes 
not the condition of him who eats it, or of the society in which he lives, as 
when one is more nice in his food than his means will allow, or violates the 
social conventions of those with whom he sits at table. A third way would 
be in the case of certain foods prohibited by some special law: thus in the 
Old Law sundry meats were forbidden for what they signified; and in Egypt 
of old the eating of beef was prohibited, lest agriculture should suffer;* and 
again there is the case of rules prohibiting the use of certain foods in order 
to check the lower appetites. 

Hence the Lord says: Not what entereth in at the mouth defileth a man 
(Matt. xv, 11).] 

Since eating and the intercourse of the sexes are not things in themselves 
unlawful, and exterior possessions are necessary for getting food, for rearing 
and supporting a family, and other bodily wants, it follows that neither is the 
possession of wealth in itself unlawful, provided the order of reason be ob- 
served,—I mean, provided the man possesses justly the things that he has, 
and does not fix the final end of his will in them,§ and uses them duly for 
his own and others’ profit. 

Hereby is excluded the error of some, who, as Augustine says, ‘‘ most 
arrogantly called themselves Apostolics, because they did not receive into 
their communion married men and proprietors, such as are many monks and 
clerks whom the Catholic Church now contains: these people are heretics, 
because, separating themselves from the Church, they think that there is no 
hope for other persons who make use of what they do without ” (De here- 
sibus, c. 40).|| 


* «The male kine, if clean, and the male calves, 
are used for sacrifice by the Egyptians universally; 
but the females they are not allowed to sacrifice, 
since they are sacred to Isis” (Herodotus, ii, 41). 
Rawlinson says, ‘‘in order to prevent the breed of 
cattle being diminished: but some mysterious reason 
being assigned for it, the people were led to respect 
an ordinance which might not otherwise have been 
attended to.” He quotes Porphyry, De abdstin. ii, 11, 
who doubtless was St ‘Thomas’s authority. The sacri- 
fice and eating of bull beef in Egypt is described by 
Herodotus, ii, 40. 

t Such rules are the Church laws of fasting and 
abstinence, and the rules of several religious orders. 
They are positive enactments only, not inherent in 
the nature of things, and therefore dispensable. 

} See further 1 Cor. viii: 1 Cor. x, 19-28: Rom. 
xiv: 1 Tim. iv, 3, 4. These passages are interesting 
to the moralist, as showing the incidental binding 
force of public sentiment, creating a new obligation. 


There are some remarks on the value of sentiment in 
ethics in Political and Moral Essays, pp. 279-281. 

§ According to Aristotle, Politics, i, 9, whatever 
we desire as a final end, and not merely as a means, . 
we desire without end or measure. Thus to desire 
wealth is to make a god of Mammon, as some do of 
pleasure (Matt. vi, 24: Phil. iii, 18), and conse- 
quently to stick at nothing that can safely procure it: 
it is to be the slave of money. Cf. St Paul’s expres- 
sions, Rom. vi, 16-20, and the phrase in Thucydides 
i, 81, dovAeverv rH y7, ‘to be the slaves of one’s land,’ 
i.e., to be ready to make any unpatriotic sacrifice to 
save one’s estates. 

|| This curious passage is in the Liber de haeresibus, 
printed as the genuine work of St Augustine in 
Tom, viii of the Maurist edition. St Athanasius, Ep. 
ad Dracont., mentions married monks, though they 
probably were the exception. The enforcement of 
clerical celibacy originally went no further than a 
prohibition of marriage subsequent to ordination, 
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CHAPTER CXXVIII—How the Law of God relates Man to his 
Neighbour (Cf Chap. CXVIT) 


F all things that man makes use of, the chief are other men. Man is 

naturally a social animal, needing many things that the individual 

cannot procure by himself. The divine law therefore must needs in- 
struct man to live according to the order of reason in his relations with 
other men. 

2. The end of the divine law is to bring man to cleave to God. Now man 
is aided thereto by his fellow-man, as well in point of knowledge as in point 
of affection: for men help one another in the knowledge of the truth, and 
one incites another to good and restrains him from evil. Hence it is said: Iron 
ts sharpened by tron, and man sharpens the face of his friend (Prov. xxvii, 17): 
Better two together than one, etc. (Eccles iv, g-12). 

There is then orderly concord amongst men, when to each there is ren- 
dered his own, which is the act of justice; and therefore it is said: The work 
of justice 1s peace (Isa. xxxii, 17). To the observance of this justice man is 
inclined both by an interior and an exterior principle. By an interior prin- 
ciple, in so far as a man has a will to observe the precepts of the divine law, 
which is done by his bearing love to God and to his neighbour: for whoever 
loves another renders him his due spontaneously and with pleasure, and even 
adds more by liberality: hence the whole fulfilment of the law hinges upon 
love (Rom. xu, 10: Matt. xxii, 40). But because some are not so inwardly 
disposed as to do of their own accord what the law commands, they have to 
be dragged by an exterior force to the fulfilment of the justice of the law; 
and so they fulfil the law under fear of penalties, not as freemen but as slaves. 
Hence it is said: When thou shalt do thy judgements upon the earth by punishing 
the wicked, the inhabitants of earth shall learn gustice (Isa. xxvi, 9). Others 
are so disposed as to do of their own accord what the law bids them. They 
are a law to themselves, having charity, which bends their wills in place of 
a law to generous conduct. There was no need of an exterior law being enacted 
for them: hence it is said: Te /aw was not made for the just, but for the unjust: 
which is not to be taken to mean that the just are not bound to fulfil the law, 
as some have misunderstood the text, but that the just are inclined of them- 
selves to do justice even without a law. 


CHAPTER CXXIX-~—That the things commanded by the Divine 
Law are right, not only because the Law enacts them, but 
also according to Nature 


Y the precepts of the divine law the human mind is subordinated to 

God, and all the rest of man is subordinated to reason. But this is just 

what natural order requires, that the inferior be subject to the superior. 

Therefore the things commanded by the divine law are in themselves naturally 
right. 

2. Divine providence has endowed men with a natural tribunal of reason 

(naturale judicatorium rationis), to be the ruling principle of their proper 

activities. But natural principles are ordained to natural purposes. There are 


Such a marriage came readily to fall under the prohi- other things in the Church, clerical and monastic 
bition of a second marriage, which underlies the celibacy developed in time from a gospel germ (Matt. 
phrase husband of one wife, 1 Tim. iii, 2. Like some xix) and apostolic prattice (1 Cor. vii, 7). 
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certain activities naturally suited to man, and these activities are in themselves 
right, and not merely by positive law.* 

3. Where there is a definite nature, there must be definite activities proper 
to that nature: for the proper activity of every nature is consequent upon the 
nature. Now it is certain that men’s nature is definite.t There must therefore 
be certain activities that in themselves befit man. 

4. Wherever a thing is natural to any one, any other thing also is natural, 
without which the first thing cannot be had, for nature fails not in necessities. 
But it is natural to man to bea social animal. Those things therefore naturally 
befit man, without which the maintenance of human society would be im- 
possible. Such things are the securing to every man of his own, and abstinence 
from wrongdoing. Some points therefore of human conduct are naturally right. 

5. The use of lower creatures to meet the need of human life is a natural 
property of man. Now there is a certain measure in which the use of the 
aforesaid creatures is helpful to human life. If this measure is transgressed, as 
in the disorderly taking of food, it results in harm to man. There are therefore 
certain human acts naturally appropriate, and others naturally inappropriate. 

6. In the natural order man’s body is for his soul, and the lower powers 
of the soul for reason. It is therefore naturally right for man so to manage 
his body and the lower faculties of his soul as that the aét and good of reason 
may least of all be hindered, but rather helped. Mismanagement in this regard 
must naturally be sinful. We count therefore as things naturally evil carousings 
and revellings and the disorderly indulgence of the sexual instinct, whereb 
the act of reason is impeded and subjected to the passions, which do not leave 
the judgement of the reason free. 

7. 'To every man those things are naturally befitting, whereby he tends 
to his natural end; and the contraries are naturally unbefitting. But God is 
the end to which man is ordained by nature (Chap. CXV). Those things there- 
fore are naturally right, whereby man is led to the knowledge and love of 
God; and the contraries are naturally evil for man. 

Hence it is said: The judgements of the Lord are righteous, having their justi- 

Jication in themselves (Ps. xvill, 10). 

Hereby is excluded the tenet of those who say that things just and right 

are the creation of positive law. 


* The term right may be taken in two senses: (1) 
as the contradictory of wrong, thus it means not wrong, 
but permissible. So it is right to wear a red waistcoat. 
Positive laws can command nothing which is not right 
to begin with, in this sense. (2) Right may mean regui- 
site, incumbent upon human nature as such, and reguir- 
ing to be made obligatory uponall, e.g., sobriety and the 
payment of debts. This sense of right includes the 
former sense and adds to it. The law commanding 
such right is not called positive, but natural law. St 
Thomas calls it divine law, meaning the natural law 


as revealed. Right in this chapter is rightin the second 
sense of the term. 

t This is precisely what Nominalism denies, or 
ignores. Nominalism eradicates the conception of 
‘nature’ (gvaic), and reduces everything to ‘conven- 
tion’ (yduos). This chapter, an admirable one, con- 
taining the very pith and marrow of moral philsophy, 
is written against the Nominalists. It tells against 
Hobbes. For its importance see notes, pp. 261, 286, 
with the text corresponding. 
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CHAPTER CXXX-—Thar the Divine Government of Men 1s 
after the manner of Paternal Government 


HE father has care of the child, not only in his relations with other 

men, as the king has care of him, but also in his individual con- 

cerns, as has been shown above of God (Chap. XCIII). And this 
with good reason, for a parent is like God in giving natural origin to a 
human being. Hence divine and paternal government extend to the individual, 
not merely as a member of society, but as a person subsisting in his own 
nature by himself. ‘The two governments differ however in this, that paternal 
government can extend only to the things that appear in man externally, but 
divine government reaches also to interior a¢ts and dispositions. For no man 
can take cognisance of things hidden from him: the secrets of hearts are 
hidden from men, though open to God (B. I, Chap. LIX). God therefore 
takes account of man not only as to his exterior behaviour, but also as to his 
inward affections, what he means to do, and what he intends to gain by 
doing it. Of such points man takes no cognisance, except so far as by out- 
ward acts the inward disposition is shown.* 

Every one has care of things according as they belong to him: for solici- 
tude about things that are no affair of yours is blamed as meddlesomeness. 
But one man belongs to another’s charge otherwise than as he belongs to 
God. One man belongs to another either by natural origin and bodily 
descent, or by some combination in external works. But man belongs to 
God inasmuch as he has his origin from Him, which origin means a certain 
likeness to God: for every being acts to the production of its own likeness. 
Now man has more of the likeness of God in his soul than in his body, and 
most of all in his mind.t Clearly therefore, in the origin of man as coming 
from God, the main thing intended is the mind, and for the mind’s sake the 
other (sentient) parts of the soul are produced by God; and for the soul the 
body is produced: so God’s principal care is for the mind of man,—first, for 
the mind; then for the other parts of the soul, and after them for the body. 
Hence it is by the mind that man attains his last end, which is human 
happiness (Chap. XX XVII). Other things in man serve as instruments for 
the securing of happiness. Hence we may observe that human government 
takes cognisance of interior acts so far as they are directed to external con- 
duct and are thereby unfolded to view:{ but God contrariwise takes cognisance 
of external condué¢t so far as it points to interior dispositions, particularly in 
regard of the mind, whereby man is capable of happiness,—human_happi- 
ness consisting, as has been said, in the fruition of God. The whole care 
therefore that God has of man is in view of preparing his mind for the 
fruition of God, whereunto the mind is prepared by faith, hope and charity :$ 


* St Thomas’s words exactly define what is called 
in English law an ‘overt aét.’ Overt aéts apart, the 
maxim holds, De internis non judicat pretor. A godless 
morality relieves a man of responsibility for all the 
secret workings of his will,—not that it declares them 
all right, but it removes them from the province of 
law and legal sanction. 

t The intellectual part of the soul, spoken of by 
Aristotle as ‘divine,’ is in the natural order the most 
godlike thing in man; and of that St Thomas here 
speaks. 

} Political and Moral Essays, pp. 57, 145, on the 
question how far the State teaches virtue. 


§ In other words, man lives under a supernatural 
providence; or, as St Augustine was fond of repeating 
to his people at Hippo: “Not for this world are you 
a Christian.” Not that the interests of this world are 
to be disregarded, but they are to be kept subordi- 
nate. A momentous utterance, indicative of the whole 
policy of the Christian Church, and of the Church’s 
abiding quarrel with secularism, utilitarianism, greed 
of markets, and other aberrations from the eternal 
goal, and even from the true notion of happiness on 
earth, as that consists in content of mind and heart 
and social charity; in lieu of which we have taken in 
exchange our ever growing armaments, our thousands 
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for by faith man’s mind is disposed to recognise God as a Being above him- 
self: by hope it is strengthened to reach out to Him and see in Him man’s 
true good: by charity it fixes upon Him so as immovably to adhere to Him. 
All things that God requires of man in this life are referable to these three 
virtues. 

Hence it is said: e4nd now, Israel, what doth the Lord thy God ask of thee, 
except that thou fear the Lord thy God and walk in his ways? (Deut. x, 12.) 
Now there remain faith, hope and charity, these three (1 Cor. xiii, 13). 

But because the human mind is naturally more imperfeét than other 
intellectual natures; and the more perfect a thing is, the more energy it 
shows in tending to its end; it appears that the human mind is naturally 
weaker in tending to God, the end of all, than are the higher minds of the 
angels. This weakness shows itself on two points. First, in the deficiency of © 
intellectual power in the human soul, as compared with higher intelligences, 
so that it cannot go straight to intellectual truth as it is in itself (Chapp. 
XLI, CXIX). Secondly, in the obstacles that keep it back from throwing 
itself with all its force upon God; obstacles on the part of the body, which 
claims care for sustenance and repose; and again obstacles on the part of the 
lower powers of the soul, inasmuch as the excitements of phantasy and the 
perturbations of passion trouble that interior peace, which is so necessary 
for the mind freely to throw itself upon God. These obstacles cannot be 
wholly removed by man from his path, so long as he lives in this mortal 
body: for he has to attend to the things necessary for this mortal life, and is 
thereby hindered from always actually tending to God. But the aforesaid 
hindrances should be so far got under that there should be in man’s mind 
an intention at least, directed to God without interruption;* and the more 
the mind can be even actually fixed on God, the more perfeét will man’s 
life be, as keeping nearer to its last end. And this actual fixing of the mind 
upon God will go to strengthen the intention directed towards Him, which 
intention must needs come to naught unless at times the mind be fixed upon 
Him actually. All the precepts and counsels therefore of the divine law go 
to furnish man with aids for fixing his mind on God and removing obstacles 
to such attention. 

For both these purposes man needs to live at peace and concord with his 
fellow-men. For man needs to be aided by man, as well to the preservation 
of life and limb, as also to the end that one man may inflame and incite and 
instruct another to yearn after God. In the absence of peace and concord, 
man’s mind must be disquieted by contentions and fighting, and hindered 
from aspiring to God. And therefore the divine law has made provision for 
the preservation of peace and concord amongst men by the practice of justice. 
It commands that to every man be rendered his due, as honour to parents: 
that none be harmed or hindered in the enjoyment of the good that belongs 
to him, whether by word,—hence the prohibition of false witness,—or by 
deed touching his own person,—hence the prohibition of murder,—or by 
deed touching a person allied to him,—hence the prohibition of adultery,— 


of unemployed, the degradation of our poor, our ina- 
nities and frivolities, our mental unrest and unsatisfied 
soul-hunger. 

* Such an uninterrupted intention will not be 
actual but virtual; that is to say, once made, it will 
continue to motive conduct without further express 
advertence, as the consideration of wages motives a 
workman’s toil. From intention St Thomas distinguishes 


attention. Aétual attention can no more be continous 
than actual intention; and attention is nothing, if it 
is not actual; there is no virtual attention. Thus in 
no way can attention to God be continuous under 
ordinary conditions of humanity. We have to be satis- 
fied with the virtual continuity of our intention to 


please God. 
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or by deed touching his property,—hence the prohibition of theft. And be- 
cause God takes cognisance not only of the public but also of the domestic 
behaviour of men, the divine law has forbidden negleét of wife, servants, etc., 
which is no concern of human law. 

But it is not enough for peace and concord to be preserved among men 
by precepts of justice, unless there be a further consolidation of mutual love. 
Justice provides for men to the extent that one shall not get in the way of 
another, but not to the extent of one helping another in his need. One may 
happen to need another’s aid in cases in which none is bound to him by any 
debt of justice, or where the person so bound does not render any aid. Thus 
there came to be need of an additional precept of mutual love amongst men, 
so that one should aid another even beyond his obligations in justice. 

Hence it is said: TAzs commandment we have received, that whoever loveth God 
should also love his brother (1 John iv, 21): This 2s my commandment, that ye love 
one another as I have loved you (John xv, 12). 

It is evident that love suffices for the fulfilment of the works of justice. 
Hence it is said: Love zs the fulfilment of the Jaw (Rom. xiii, 10): to commend 
which fulfilment there are given us precepts and counsels of God concerning 
works of mercy, love and succour of enemies, and the like deeds of kindness, 
which overflow and run over the measures of justice. 

But because the aforesaid precepts of justice require their completion in 
the love of one’s neighbour, and that depends on the love of God; and when 
love is gone, and faith and charity are also gone, the human mind cannot 
duly tend to God; it follows that the observance of the precepts of the afore- 
said virtues is necessarily required of man, and by the neglect of them man 
is entirely thrown out of his subordination to God. Now human life takes 
its denomination from the end to which it is directed. They who constitute 
their last end in pleasures are said to lead a life of pleasure. They who con- 
stitute their last end in the contemplation of truth are said to lead a contem- 
plative life: hence whosoever constitute their last end in the enjoyment of 
God, their life is an adherence to God, which is absolutely the life of man, 
for to that end man is naturally ordained (Chap. XXXVII). On other ends 
man’s life is dependent only in a qualified sense, inasmuch as such ends are 
not imposed on man by nature, but by his own choice.* Death then being 
the opposite of life, it is a sort of death to a man to drop out of the order 
which has its last term in God.t Hence the sins whereby a man breaks away 
from such order are called ‘ mortal,’ or ‘ deadly’ sins; and those instructions 
of the law whereby men are held to their engagements of justice, charity, 
hope, and faith, are called ‘ commandments,’ or ‘ prohibitions,’ because they 
are to be of necessity observed. 

As one necessary condition for the flight of the mind to God is peace 
with neighbours, with whom man has to live in society and be aided by them, 
so another necessary condition is peace and good order of the elements within 
man himself. We observe that there are two ways in which the free flight 
of the mind to God may be hindered. One way is by the intensification of 
the acts of the lower powers. When one power comes vigorously into action, 
it draws to itself the interest of man, which cannot be scattered over many 
objects simultaneously: hence another power must be either stopped from 

* There is a usual Aristotelian distinction between + Man is made for God as a watch is made to keep 
what a man is ‘by nature,’ i.e. in the ordinary course time. Estranged from God, man is like a watch with 


of his development, and what he ‘chooses’ to make _ the main-spring broken, which is a sort of dead watch. 
himself, more or less arbitrarily and eccentrically. 
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acting or have its activity diminished. By the lower powers I mean the sen- 
tient powers, as well apprehensive, namely, the external and internal senses, 
the phantasy and other attendant powers,* as also appetitive, as the irascible 
and concupiscible faculties.t Hence when there is strong delight in sense, or 
much excitement of phantasy, or an inclination of the concupiscible or of 
the irascible faculty to their several objects, the mind must necessarily be 
impeded in its act of ascent to God. 

In another way the movement of the mind to God may be hindered on 
the part of the mind itself, by its occupation with other things: for one 
power cannot be in perfect activity over several objects simultaneously. 

But since the mind at times uses the inferior powers as obedient instru- 
ments, and can occupy itself with several objects, when they all bear upon 
one and all help to apprehend that one, we must understand that the mind 
is then only hindered from its flight to God by the lower powers, or by its 
own occupation with other objects, when those powers or those objects 
bear not at all on the mind’s movement to God: otherwise, far from being 
hindrances, they may be positive helps to the free flight of man’s mind to 
his Creator. | 

Indeed man cannot altogether avoid occupying his mind about other 
things, by the fact that he must be solicitous about the necessaries of his 
bodily life. There are however among men various degrees of this solicitude. 
The first degree of solicitude extends just so far as the common measure of 
human life requires. It involves the providing of necessaries for self, wife, 
children, and other persons belonging to oneself according to one’s state. 
This degree of solicitude is lawful, and may be said to be connatural to 
man. § 

The second degree is reached when a man is more solicitous about the 
aforesaid things of the body than the common measure of human life requires 
according to his state, without however this solicitude going so far as to with- 
draw him from his subordination to God, or making him transgress the com- 
mandments of justice and charity. There is evidently sin in this, since the 
man exceeds his proper measure; yet not mortal sin, since he undertakes 
nothing contrary to the precepts of justice and charity. His sin is called 
‘venial,’ as being readily ‘ pardonable,—as well because, for one who keeps 
his face set towards his last end, any error that he may make is easily put 
straight,—thus in speculative sciences any one who has a true conception of 
principles may thereby easily correét such errors as he may fall into in 
drawing conclusions; and the end in view in the things of action is like the 
first principle in things of speculation,—as also because to one steady in 
friendship any delinquency is readily forgiven,—as also because it is no 
easy matter absolutely to observe due measure and exceed in nothing. Hence 
whoever does not cast away from his heart the rule of reason, which is laid 
down by the end in view, even though he does not altogether observe reéti- 
tude in the things which have to be regulated by that rule, is not over-much 
to be blamed, but deserves pardon.|| 

The third degree is when the solicitude for temporals grows so great as 


* The “other attendant powers” arethecogitative Aristotle and St Thomas (Aguinas Ethicus, Il, 96, 97), 


faculty (B. II, Chap. LX) and the memery. now become the mainspring of human society? Such 
Tt The duydcand éribupnrexdv of Plato’s Republic. _ solicitude is not wrong in itself, but sin finds an easy 
t Thus good church music is an aid to prayer. passage under cover of it, as St Thomas goes on to say, 
§ What of the solicitude ‘writ large’ in advertise- with St Paul, 1 Tim. vi, 9, 103 cf. Luke viii, 14. 

ments, the eagerness to outstrip rivals and to make a || A venial sin must always be some particular act. 


fortune, the “endless money-making” rebuked by Now it is not easy to specify and put one’s finger on 
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to withdraw the soul from subordination to God, and bring it to transgress 
the commandments of justice and charity, faith and hope, without which 
man’s mind cannot remain in due relation with God; and this is manifest 
mortal sin. 

The fourth degree is when contrariwise man’s solicitude for worldly 
things stops short of the common measure of human life. If this is owing to 
remissness and flabbiness of mind, or to any undue eagerness,* it is to be held 
for a base proceeding: for the transgression of the golden mean in either 
direétion is blameworthy. But if lower things are neglected that better 
things may be attended to, to wit, that the mind may take a free flight to 
the things of God, this is a virtue more perfect than human. To teach man 
such perfection, there have not been given him commandments, but rather 
counsels to draw him forth and incite him.t 


CHAPTER CXXXI-Of the (ounsels that are given in the 


Divine Law 


ECAUSE the best part for man is to fix his mind on God and divine 

things, and it is impossible for man to busy himself with intense 

ardour in a number of different directions, there are given in the 
divine law counsels for enabling the human mind to take a more free flight 
to God. These counsels withdraw men from the occupations of the present 
life, so far as is possible for men still living on earth. Such withdrawal is not 
so necessary to justice as that justice cannot be without it: for virtue and 
justice is not done away with by man’s making use of corporeal and earthly 
things according to the order of reason: therefore these admonitions of the 
divine law are called counsels, and not commandments, inasmuch as they 
advise a man to drop things less good for things that are better. 

Human solicitude busies itself about the common measure of human life 
in three chief particulars. First, about one’s own person, what one is to do 
or where to live; secondly, about persons related to oneself, especially wife 
and children; thirdly, about the procurement of exterior things, needful for 
the support of life. For cutting off solicitude about exterior things there is 
given in the divine law the counsel of poverty, which prompts to the casting 
away of the things of this world. Hence the Lord says: If thou wilt be perfeé, 
go, sell what thou hast and give to the poor, and come, follow me (Matt. xix, 21). 
For cutting off solicitude about wife and children there is given man the 
counsel of virginity, or continence. Hence it is said: About virgins I have no 
commandment of the Lord, but I give a counse/; and, adding the reason of this 
counsel, he continues: He that is without a wife is solicitous for the things of the 
Lord, how he may please God; but he that 1s with a wife is solicitous for the 
things of the world, how he may please his wife, and is divided (1 Cor. vii, 25- 


33). For cutting off man’s solicitude even about himself there is given the 


the particular a€t, whereby a man, once poor, but 
now making money fast and eagerly, ‘exceeds his 
proper measure,” as St Thomas puts it. Like every- 
thing else in the Middle Ages, differences of class, 
marked by differences of dress, were more fixed and 
immutable than with us. Sumptuary laws restrained the 
low-born from donning the habiliments proper to the 
nobility. Sumptuary laws are not yet quite dead. A 
University would take it in ill part for a Commoner 


to go about ina Master’s gown. A civilian would not 
be received in society, who persisted in wearing the 
uniform of a field-marshal, St Thomas would ap- 
parently take such uppishness and assumption for a 
venial sin. 

* E.g., in the miser. 

+ The ruin of a lower happiness may be sheer 
ruin and waste. Or it may be the building up of a 
higher. 
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counsel of obedience, whereby a man commits the disposal of his aéts to his 
superior. Therefore it is said: Obey your superiors and be subject to them, for 
they watch as having to render an account of your souls (Heb. xiii, 17). 

Because the highest perfection of human life consists in the mind of man 
being detached from other things and fixed on God, and the three counsels 
aforesaid seem singularly to dispose the mind to this detachment, we may 
see in them proper adjunéts of a state of perfection, not that they themselves 
constitute perfection, but inasmuch as they are dispositions to perfection, 
which consists in the union of the detached soul with God. This is expressly 
shown in the words of our Lord counselling poverty: If thou wilt be perfeét, 
go, sell what thou hast, and give to the poor, and follow me,—where He places the 
perfection of life in the following of Him. 

They may also be called effects and signs of perfection. For when the 
mind is strongly possessed with love and desire of anything, it thereupon 
counts other things as quite secondary: so from man’s mind being carried 
with fervent love and desire to divine things, wherein its perfection consists, 
the consequence is a casting off of all that might retard its movement to God, 
—care of property, affection for wife and children, and even love of one’s 
own self. This is signified by the words of Scripture: If a2 man shall give the 
whole substance of his house in exchange for love, he will account tt nothing (Cant. 
viii, 7): Having found one precious pearl, he went and sold all that he had, and 
acquired it (Matt. xiii, 46): The advantages that I had I considered as dirt, that 
I might gain Christ (Philip. iii, 8). 

Since then the three counsels aforesaid are dispositions to perfection, and 
effects of perfection, and signs of the same, they who make the three corre- 
sponding vows to God are properly said to be in a state of perfection. The 
perfection to which they dispose the mind consists in the free converse of the 
soul with God. Hence they who make profession of the aforesaid vows are 
called ‘religious,’ as dedicating themselves and all that is theirs to God by 
a manner of sacrifice, extending to property by poverty, to the body by con- 
tinence, and to the will by obedience: for religion consists in the worship of 


God (Chap. CXIX). 


CHAPTERS CXXXII, CXXXV—Arguments against Voluntary 
Poverty, with Replies 


HERE have been found persons to condemn voluntary poverty, 

thereby going against the teaching of the gospel. Of these Vigilan- 

tius was the first. He has had imitators, men making themselves out to 

be doctors of the law, not understanding either what they say or about what they affirm 
(1 Tim. i, 7).* They have been led by these and the like reasons. 

eArg. 1. Animals that cannot find the necessaries of life at any time of 

the year, have a natural instinct for gathering such necessaries at a time when 


* A reference to William de Saint Amour, the was little questioned. But the Friar Preachers and the 


great opponent of the religious Orders in the Uni- 
versity of Paris, against whom St ‘Thomas, about the 
same time that he penned these chapters, wrote also 
his two Opuscula, Against the assailants of the worship of 
God and religion, Of the perfection of religious life. As 
long as religious lived apart in monasteries and lonely 
places, they encountered no rivalry and their institute 


Friar Minors, coming into towns and universities, soon 
provoked jealousy and set men’s minds questioning 
the whole notion of religious life. Saint Amour’s irivec- 
tive against the Friars was entitled, Perils of the latter 
days. Vigilantius was a contemporary of St Jerome, 
who one night in the year 406 sat up and finished 
a Liber contra Vigilantium at a sitting. 
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they can be found, and laying them up, as we see in bees and ants. But men 
need many things for the preservation of their life, which cannot be found 
any time. Therefore man has a natural tendency to gather together and lay 
up such things, and it is against the law of nature to scatter them again. 

Reply. Still it is not necessary for every one to be busy with this task of 
gathering: as even among bees not all have the same duty, some gather honey, 
others make cells out of wax,—to say nothing of the queen-bees being 
exempt from all such occupations. And so it must be with men: for many 
things being necessary to human life, for which one man by himself cannot 
suffice, different functions have to be undertaken by different men,—some 
have to labour in the fields, some to tend cattle, and some to build. And be- 
cause human life needs not only corporal but also spiritual aids, some have 
to devote themselves to spiritual things for the benefit of the rest; and these 
persons should be set free from the care of temporals. 

Arg. 2. As every one is bound by natural law to preserve his life, so also 
his exterior substance, as being the means whereby life is preserved. 

Reply. For them who relinquish temporal things there still remains every 
likelihood and hope of finding the sustenance necessary for life, either 
through their own labour, or the benefactions of others, whether in the shape 
of possessions held in common or of food daily given: for what we can do 
through our friends, in a manner we can do of ourselves, as the Philosopher 
says (Eth. Nic. VIII, xi). 

Arg. 3. Man is by nature a social animal. But society cannot be main- 
tained among men except on a system of mutual aid. To take their part in 
this system of aid they render themselves incapable, who fling away their 
exterior substance. 

Reply. It is a greater thing to aid another in spirituals than in temporals, 
spiritual things being the more necessary to the end of final happiness. Hence 
he who by voluntary poverty strips himself of the ability to aid others in 
temporals, in order to the acquirement of spiritual good, whereby he may aid 
others to better advantage, does nothing against the good of human society. 

Arg. 4. If it is an evil thing to have worldly substance, a good thing to 
rid neighbours of evil, and an evil thing to lead them into evil, it follows that 
to give any of the substance of this world to a needy person is evil, and to 
take away such substance from him who has it is good: which is absurd. It 
is therefore a good thing to have worldly substance, and to fling it entirely 
away by voluntary poverty is evil. 

Reply. Wealth is a good thing for man, so far as it is directed to rational 
good, but not in itself:* hence poverty may very well be better than wealth, 
if by poverty man finds his way to a more perfect good. 

Arg. 5. Occasions of evil are to be shunned. But poverty is an occasion 
of evil, leading men on to thefts, flatteries, perjuries, and the like. 

Reply. Neither riches, nor poverty, nor any other exterior condition is of 
itself the good of man. Such things are good only as leading to the good of 


* «As the various organs of the body have no 
function, and therefore no real existence apart from 
the living body, so particular good things (virtue, 
health, beauty, wealth) have no existence, except as 
elements of the noble life . . . . The Idea of the Good 
is the unity of good things, and that by reason of 
which they are good,—that definite system of order, 
by belonging to, and subserving which, particular 
things are said to be good, rather than pleasant, or 


otherwise attractive to mere sense .... Nove in man, 
like gvous in the plant and animal worlds, recognises 
and imposes definite limits. Particular details are valued 
by it, not for themselves (for if they were, no limit 
could be assigned to their desirable multiplication) 
but for the sake of the beautiful Life which trans- 
forms them.”—Professor J. A. Stewart, Notes on the 
Nicomachean Ethics, Vol. I, p. 96, ed. 1892. 
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reason. Hence vice may arise out of any of them, when they are not turned 
to man’s use according to the rule of reason. Still not for that are they to be 
accounted simply evil, but only the abuse of them is evil. 

eArg. 6. Virtue, lying in the mean, is spoilt by either extreme. There is 
a virtue called liberality, which consists in giving where one should give, and 
holding one’s hand where one should hold it. On the side of defect is the vice 
of stinginess, which holds its hand in all cases indiscriminately. On the side 
of excess is the vice of lavish giving away of everything, as is done by those 
who embrace voluntary poverty, a vice akin to prodigality. 

Reply. The golden mean is not determined according to quantity of ex- 
terior goods, but according to the rule of reason. Hence sometimes it happens 
that what is extreme in quantity of some exterior commodity is the mean 
according to the rule of reason. There is none who tends to great things more 
than the magnanimous man, or who in expenditure surpasses the munificent, 
or princely man.* The rule of reason does not measure the mere quantity of 
commodity employed, but the condition of the person and his intention, fit- 
ness of place, time, and the like, also many conditions of virtue. Therefore 
one does not run counter to virtue by voluntary poverty, even though one 
abandon all things. Nor is this an aét of prodigality, seeing that it is done 
with a due end and other due conditions. To expose oneself to death, under 
due conditions, is an act of fortitude and a virtue: yet that is going far be- 
yond the abandonment of one’s possessions. 


CHAPTERS CXXXIII, CXXXVI-O/fvarious Modes of Living 
adopted by the Votaries of Voluntary Poverty 
IRST MODE. The first mode is for the possessions of all to be sold, 


and all to live in common on [the capital fund accumulated by] the 

price, as was done under the Apostles at Jerusalem: 4s many as had 
possessions in lands or houses sold them, and laid the price at the feet of the 
Apostles, and division was made to each according to the need of each (Acts iv, 
34, 35). 

Criticism. It is not easy to induce many men with great possessions to 
take up this mode of life; and if the amount realised out of the possessions 
of a few rich is divided among many recipients, it will not last long. 

Reply. ‘This mode will do, but not for a long time. And therefore we do 
not read of the Apostles instituting this mode of living when they passed to 
the nations among whom the Church was to take root and endure. 

Second Mode. To have possessions in common, sufficient to provide for 
all members of the community out of what the property brings in, as is 
done in most monasteries. 

Criticism. Earthly possessions breed solicitude, as well for the gathering 
in of the returns as also for the defence of them against acts of fraud and 
violence; and this solicitude is all the greater as greater possessions are re- 
quired for the support of many. In this way then the end of voluntary poverty 
is defeated, at least in the case of many, who have the procuratorship of these 
possessions. Besides, common possession is wont to be a source of discord. 

Reply. The administration of these common possessions may be left to 


* St Thornas deals with the Aristotelian virtues of magnanimity and munificence in Sum. Theol. 2a-22, 
qq. 129, 134 (Aquinas Ethicus, II, 261, 278). 
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the care of one or a few persons, and the rest remain without solicitude for 
temporals, free to attend to spiritual things. Nor do they who undertake this 
solicitude for others lose any of the perfeétion of their life: for what they 
seem to lose by defect of quiet they recover in the service of charity, in which 
perfection consists. Nor is there any loss of concord by occasion of this mode 
of common possessions. For they who adopt voluntary poverty ought to be 
persons who despise temporal things; and such persons are not the men to 
quarrel over temporals. 

Third mode. To live by the labour of one’s hands, as St Paul did and ad- 
vised others to do. We have not eaten bread of any one for nothing, but in labour 
and fatigue, night and day Working, not to be a burden to any of you: not that we 
had not authority to aét otherwise, but to present ourselves to you as a model for you 
to imitate: for when we were with you, we laid down to you the rule, if any man 
will not work, neither let him eat (2 Thess. ii, 8-10). 

Criticism. It seems folly for one to abandon what is necessary, and after- 
wards try to get it back again by labour. Moreover, whereas the end of the 
counsel of voluntary poverty is the readier following of Christ in freedom 
from worldly solicitudes, earning one’s livelihood by one’s own labour is a 
matter of more anxiety than living on the possessions which one had before, 
especially if they were a modest competency. And the Lord seems to forbid 
manual labour to His disciples in the text: Behold the fowl/s of the air, for they 
sow not, neither do they reap: consider the liltes of the field how they grow, they 
labour not, neither do they spin (Matt. vi, 26, 28). Moreover this mode of 
living is inadequate. Many desire a perfect life, who have not the capacity 
for earning their livelihood by labour, not having been brought up thereto: 
also there is the possibility of sickness. And no little time must be spent in 
labour to suffice for earning a livelihood: many spend their whole time in 
labour, and yet can scarcely live. Thus the votaries of voluntary poverty will 
be hindered from study and spiritual exercises; and their poverty will be more 
of a hindrance than a help to the perfection of their life. 

Reply. Inthe case of rich men, their possessionsinvolve solicitude in getting 
them or keeping them; and the heart of the owner is drawn to them; inconve- 
niences which do not happen to one whose sole object is to gain his daily bread 
by the labour of his hands. Little time is sufficient, and little solicitude is ne- 
cessary, for gaining by the labour of one’s hands enough to support nature: 
but for gathering riches and superfluities, as craftsmen in the world propose, 
much time has to be spent and much solicitude shown. Our Lord in the 
Gospel has not forbidden labour of the hands, but anxiety of mind about the 
necessaries of life. He did not say, Do not /abour, but, Be not solicitous. And 
this precept He enforces by an argurnent from less to greater. For if divine 
providence sustains birds and lilies, which are of inferior condition, and can- 
not labour at those works whereby men get their livelihood, much more will 
it provide for men, who are of worthier condition, and to whom it has given 
ability to win their livelihood by their own labours. It is the exception fora 
man not to be able to win enough to live upon by the labour of his hands; 
and an institution is not to be rejected for exceptional cases. The remedy 
is, for him whose labour is not enough to keep him, to be helped out either 
by others of the same society, who can make more by their labour than is 
necessary for them, or by others who are well off. Nor need those who are 
content with little spend much time in seeking a livelihood by the labour 
of their hands: so they are not much hindered from spiritual works, espe- 
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cially as in working with their hands they can think of God and 
praise Him. , 

Fourth mode. To live on the alms contributed by others, who retain their 
wealth. This seems to have been the method observed by our Lord: for it is 
said that sundry women followed Christ, and mzmstered to him out of their 
means (Luke viii, 2, 3). 

Criticism. It seems irrational for one to abandon his own and live on an- 
other’s property,—or for one to receive of another and pay him back nothing 
in return. There is no impropriety in ministers of the altar and preachers, to 
whom the people are indebted for doétrine and other divine gifts, receiving 
support at their hands: for the labourer 1s worthy of his hire, as the Lord says 
(Matt. x, 10); and the Apostle, the Lord hath ordained that they who preach 
the gospel should live by the gospel (1 Cor. ix, 14). But it is an apparent absur- 
dity for these persons who minister to the people in no office to receive the 
necessaries of life from the people. Others moreover, who through sickness 
and poverty cannot help themselves, must lose their alms through these pro- 
fessors of voluntary poverty, since men neither can nor will succour a great 
multitude of poor. Moreover independence of spirit is particularly requisite 
for perfect virtue: otherwise men easily become partakers in other people’s 
sins, either by expressly consenting to them, or by palliating or dissembling 
them. But this method of life is a great drawback to such independence, for 
a man cannot but shrink from offending one by whose patronage he lives. 
Moreover the necessity of exposing one’s necessities to others, and begging 
relief, renders mendicants objects of contempt and dislike, whereas persons 
who take up a perfect life ought to be reverenced and loved. But if any one 
will praise the practice of begging as conducive to humility, he seems to talk 
altogether unreasonably. For the praise of humility consists in despising earthly 
exaltation, such as comes of riches, honours, fame, but not in despising lofti- 
ness of virtue, for in that respect we ought to be magnanimous. That then 
would be a blameworthy humility, for the sake of which any one should do 
anything derogatory to loftiness of virtue. But the practice of begging is so 
derogatory, as well because it is more virtuous to give than to receive, as 
also because there is a look of filthy lucre about it. 

Reply. There is no impropriety in him being supported by the alms of 
others, who has abandoned his own possessions for the sake of something 
that turns to the profit of others. Were this not so, human society could not 
go on. If every one busied himself only about his own affairs, there would 
be no one to minister to the general advantage. The best thing then for 
human society (Aominum societat) is that they who neglect the care of their 
own interests to serve the general advantage, should be supported by those 
whose advantage they serve. Therefore do soldiers live on pay provided by 
others, and civil rulers are provided for out of the common fund. But they 
who embrace voluntary poverty to follow Christ, certainly abandon what 
they have to serve the common advantage, enlightening the people by wisdom, 
learning and example, or sustaining them by their prayer and intercession. 
Hence there is nothing base in their living on what they get from others, 
seeing that they make a greater return, receiving temporals and helping 
others in spirituals. Hence the Apostle says: Let your abundance in temporals 
supply their want, that their abundance in spirituals also may supply your want 
(2 Cor. viil, 14: cf. Rom. xv, 27). For he who abets another becomes a 
partner in his work, whether for good or evil. By their example other men 
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become less attached to riches, seeing them abandon riches altogether for 
the sake of perfection. And the less one loves riches, the more ready will he 
be to make distribution of his riches in other’s need: hence they who embrace 
voluntary poverty are useful to other poor people, provoking the rich to 
works of mercy by word and example. Nor do they lose their liberty of spirit 
for the little they receive from others for their sustenance. A man does not 
lose his independence except for things that become predominant in his 
affections: for things that a man despises, if they are given to him, he does 
not lose his liberty. Nor is there any unseemliness in their exposing their 
necessities, and asking what they need either for themselves or others. The 
Apostles are read to have done so (2 Cor. viii, ix). Such begging does not 
render men contemptible, if it is done moderately, for necessaries, not for 
superfluities, without importunity, and with due regard to the conditions of 
the persons asked, and place and time. There is no shadow of disgrace about 
such begging, though there would be, if it were done with importunity or 
without discretion. 

There is, no doubt, a certain humiliation in begging, as having a thing 
done to you is less honourable than doing it, and receiving than giving, and 
obeying royal power than governing and reigning. The spontaneous embrac- 
ing of humiliations is a practice of humility, not in any and every case, but 
when it is done for a needful purpose: for humility, being a virtue, does 
nothing indiscreetly. It is then not humility but folly to embrace any and 
every humiliation: but where virtue calls for a thing to be done, it belongs 
to humility not to shrink from doing it for the humiliation that goes with 
it, for instance, not to refuse some mean service where charity calls upon 
you so to help your neighbour. Thus then where begging is requisite for 
the perfection of a life of poverty, it is a point of humility to bear this 
humiliation. Sometimes too, even where our own duty does not require us 
to embrace humiliations, it is an act of virtue to take them up in order to 
encourage others by our example more easily to bear what is incumbent on 
them: for a general sometimes will do the office of a common soldier to 
encourage the rest. Sometimes again we may make a virtuous use of humilia- 
tions as a medicine. Thus if any one’s mind is prone to undue self-exaltation, 
he may with advantage make a moderate use of humiliations, either self- 
imposed or imposed by others, so to check the elation of his spirit by putting 
himself on a level with the lowest class of the community in the doing of 
mean offices. 

Fifth mode. There have also been some who said that the votaries of a 
perfect life should take no thought either for begging or labouring or laying 
up anything for themselves, but should expect their sustenance from God 
alone, according to the texts, Be mot solicitous, and, Take no thought for the 
morrow (Matt. vi, 25, 34). 

Criticism. This seems quite an irrational proceeding. For it is foolish to 
wish an end and omit the means ordained to that end. Now to the end of 
eating there is ordained some human care of providing oneself with food. 
They then who cannot live without eating ought to have some solicitude 
about seeking their food. There follows also a strange absurdity: for by 
parity of reasoning one might say that he will not walk, or open his mouth 
to eat, or avoid a stone falling, or a sword striking him, but expect God to 
do all, which is tantamount to tempting God.* 


* See Sum. Theol. 2a-2%, 9.97, Of Tempting God, having a safe line of action open to him, unreasonably 
where the gloss is quoted: “ He tempts God, who, puts himself in danger by way of making trial of the 
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Reply. It is quite an irrational error to suppose that all solicitude about 
making a livelihood is forbidden by the Lord. Every action requires care: 
if then a man ought to have no solicitude about temporal things, it follows 
that he should do nothing temporal, which is neither a possible nor a reason- 
able course. For God has prescribed to every being actions according to the 
peculiarity of its nature. Man, being made up of a nature at once spiritual 
and corporeal, must by divine ordinance exercise bodily aétions; and at the 
same time have spiritual aims; and he is the more perfect, the more spiritual 
his aims are. But it is not a mode of perfection proper to man to omit bodily 
action: bodily a¢tions serve necessary purposes in the preservation of life; 
and whoever omits them negle¢ts his life, which he is bound to preserve. 
To look for aid from God in matters in which one can help oneself by one’s 
own action, and so to leave that action out, is a piece of folly and a tempting 
of God: for it is proper to the divine goodness to provide for things, not 
immediately by doing everything itself, but by moving other things to their 
own proper action (Chap. LXX VII). We must not then omit the means of 
helping ourselves, and expect God to help us in defect of all action of our 
own: that is inconsistent with the divine ordinance and with His goodness. 

But because, though it rests with us to aét, still that our actions shall 
attain their due end does not rest with us, owing to obstacles that may arise, 
the success that each one shall have in his aétion comes under divine arrange- 
ment. The Lord then lays it down that we ought not to be solicitous for what 
does not belong to us, that is, for the success of our ations: but He has not 
forbidden us to be solicitous about what does belong to us, that is, for the 
work which we ourselves do. It is not then to act against the precept of the 
Lord, to feel solicitude for the things which have to be done; but he goes 
against the precept, who is solicitous for what may turn out even when 
(etiam st) he does all that is in his power to do, and takes due precautions 
beforehand (praemittat) to meet the contingency of such untoward events. 

When that is done, we ought to hope in God’s providence, by whom 
even the birds and herbs are sustained.* To feel solicitude on such points 
seems to appertain to the error of the Gentiles who deny divine providence. 
Therefore the Lord concludes that we should take no thought for the morrow 
(Matt. vi, 34), by which He has not forbidden us to lay up betimes things 
needful for the morrow; but He forbids that solicitude about future events 
which goes with a sort of despair of the divine assistance, as also the allow- 
ing of the solicitude that will have to be entertained to-morrow to come in 
before its time perversely to-day:} for every day brings its own solicitude; 


hence it is added, Sufficzent for the day is the evil thereof. 


possibility of a divine deliverance.” It will be seen 
that St Thomas agrees with this Criticism, and makes 
no defence of this Fifth Mode. I think it likely to 
have been extracted from Friar Gerard’s Introduction 
to the Eternal Gospel, which was vehemently attacked 
by William of St Amour, and condemned also by St 
Thomas: indeed it is the first utterance of the then 
nascent seer of the Fraticelli. In the Breviary Legend 
of St Cajetan, the founder of Theatines, who were 
approved by Clement VII, we read: ‘He instituted 
an Order of Clerks Regular, who should lay aside the 
solicitude of all temporal things, and neither possess 
revenues, nor beg the means of subsistence from the 
faithful, but live solely on alms spontaneously offered.” 


But as these religious lived in public, and their pro- 
fession and mode of life was known, their very going 
about, preaching and working for souls, was a virtual 
appeal to charity. The Theatines flourished for three 
hundred years, and still had houses in Italy in 1845. 

* This passage is obscurely worded, and would 
not make English, if rendered literally. The text 
too needs correction, as I have marked. 

t Read, ne male occupet hodie solicitudo (not solicitu- 
dinem) quae erit habenda in crastino. 'The sense of being 
beforehand is radical in the Latin occupo: e.g. Horace, 
Sat. I, ix, 6, numguid vis ? occupo (1 cut in with a good- 
bye). 
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CHAPTER CXXXIV—In what the Good of Poverty consists 


ET us observe in riches what is to be thought of poverty. Exterior 

riches are necessary to the good of virtue inasmuch as by them we 

support the body and succour other people. Means to an end must 
derive their goodness from the end. Exterior riches therefore must be some 
sort of a good to man, still not a principal but a secondary good: for the 
principal good is the end,—other things are good as subordinate to the end. 
Therefore it has been held that the virtues are the greatest of good things 
to man, and exterior riches the least. Now the means to any end must be 
checked by the requirements of that end.* Riches therefore are so far forth 
good as they make for the exercise of virtue. But if that measure is exceeded, 
and the exercise of virtue impeded by them, they are no longer to be counted 
among good but among evil things. Hence it comes about that the possession 
of riches is a good thing for some men, who turn them to a virtuous use; 
and an evil thing for other men, who thereby are withdrawn from virtue, 
either by excessive solicitude or excessive affection for their wealth, or by 
elation of mind thence arising. 

But there are virtues of the active life and virtues of the contemplative 
life; and these two orders of virtues make use of riches in different ways. 
The contemplative virtues need riches solely for the sustenance of nature:T 
the active virtues as well for this purpose as also for the further purpose of 
helping a neighbour. Hence the contemplative life is more perfect in this, 
that it requires fewer earthly aids, its attention being wholly given to divine 
things. Hence the Apostle says: Having food, and wherewith to be clothed, with 
these let us be content (1 Tim. vi, 8). 

Poverty then is praiseworthy, inasmuch as it delivers a man from the 
vices in which some men are entangled by riches. Again, inasmuch as it 
removes the solicitude that goes with wealth, it is useful to some persons, 
namely, to those who have the gift of occupying themselves with better 
things; but hurtful to others, who, set free from this solicitude, busy them- 
selves about worse things.[ But in so far as poverty takes away the good 
that comes of riches, namely, the helping of other people, and hinders self- 
support, it is simply an evil, except in so far as the loss of the power of 
helping neighbours 1 in temporals may be compensated by the advantage of a 
free attention to divine and spiritual things. But the good of one’s own 
subsistence is so necessary, that the lack of it can be compensated by no other 
good: for on the offer of no other good should a man deprive himself of the 
means of supporting his own life. Poverty therefore is praiseworthy, when 


* This is the great Aristotelian and Ignatian 
maxim, “the end in view prescribes limits to the 
means” (Politics I, ix: Spiritual Exercises, Fundamen- 
tal Principle: also the quotation in note, p. 299). 

Tt Not also for the purchase of books and scientific 
instruments? or again for the building and furnishing 


of the glorious churches, which some contemplative 


Orders erect, to the glory of God, and the joy of men 
to whom it is given to see their glory? 

t “On the saying of Gregory, ‘Often they who 
might have contemplated God in peace and quiet, 
have fallen and given way under the burden of occu- 
pations; and others who, had they had occupation, 
would have lived well and profitably to mankind, 
have perished under the sword of their own peace 


and quiet,’—it is to be remarked that persons of 
strong passionate inclinations, which tempt them to 
impetuous actions, are, absolutely speaking, better 
fitted for an active life, owing to the restlessness of 
their spirit. Hence Gregory says: ‘ Some are so rest- 
less that if they get rest from labour, they labour 
all the more grievously, because the more liberty and 


‘free time they have for their own thoughts, the worse 


storms they endure in their hearts.’ Others again 
have naturally a purity and peace of soul fitting them 
for contemplation; and if these persons are totally set 
aside for active occupations, they will suffer loss ” 
(Sum. Theol. 2a-22, q. 182, art. 4: Aguinas Ethicus, 


II, 390). 
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it delivers a man from earthly cares, and he thereby arrives to give his mind 
more freely to divine and spiritual things, yet so that he retains the means 
of lawful self-support, whereunto not much provision is requisite. And the 
less solicitude any method of poverty involves, the more praiseworthy is that 
poverty. But poverty is not more praiseworthy, the greater it is:* for poverty 
is not good in itself, but only inasmuch as it removes from a man’s path the 
obstacles of his freely applying himself to spiritual things: hence the measure 
of such removal of obstacles is the measure of the goodness of poverty. And 
this is a general principle with respect to all creatures: they are good only 
in so far as they lead to virtue, not in themselves. 


CHAPTER CXXXVII—Arguments against Perpetual Continence, 
with Replies 


RG. 1. The good of the species 1s more godlike than the good of 
the individual. He then who abstains altogether from the a¢ét whereby 
the species is perpetuated, sins more than he would by abstaining 
from the act whereby the individual is preserved, namely, eating and drinking. 

Reply. Things that belong to the necessity of the individual stand on a 
different footing from things that belong to the necessity of the community. 
In the necessities of the individual, individual provision must be made: every 
one must make use of meat and drink. But in the necessities of the commu- 
nity it is neither needful nor possible for the office of meeting such needs to 
be assigned to every individual. Many things are necessary to a multitude of 
men, which no one individual can attend to: therefore there must be different 
offices for different persons, as in the body the several members have their 
several functions. Since then procreation is not a necessity of the individual, 
but a necessity of the species, there is no need for all men to be procreants; 
but some men may abstain, and devote themselves to other offices, as to the 
life of a soldier or a contemplative. 

Arg. 2. By divine ordinance there are given to man members apt for 
procreation, and a force of appetite inciting him thereto: whoever then 
altogether abstains from procreation seems to resist the ordinance of God. 

Reply. Divine providence gives to man endowments necessary for the 
species as a whole: still there is no call upon every individual man to make 
use of every one of these endowments. Thus man has a building capacity 
and a fighting capacity: yet all men need not be builders or soldiers; neither 
need every one apply himself to procreation. [| 

Arg. 3. If it is good for one man to lead a life of continence, it is better 
for many so to do, and the best thing of all would be for all to do it: so the 
human race would become extinét.§ 


* Again, probably, a remark directed against the 
Fraticelli. ‘The reader of the Nicomachean Ethics 
will recognise the Aristotelianism of this paragraph, 
the “ outfit sufficient for happiness.” 

t St Thomas here speaks of moral, not of physi- 
cal goodness. All creatures are physically good in 
themselves (Chap. VII); but what is morally good 
for us is not the mere having and enjoying of this or 
that particular creature, but the use that we put it 
to. Possessions perish and change hands: the credit 
of the use we put them to alone is eternal. Their 
works follow them (Apoc. xiv, 13). 


t No economist desires this in our time. A cor- 
rupt society is threatened by a precisely opposite peril. 

§ If it is good for one man to blow a horn, it 
would be a good thing for the whole population to 
turn horn-blowers.—This precious style of argument, 
by no means an uncommon style, assumes that you 
cannot have too much of a good thing; which is true 
of faith, hope, and charity, and of all ends, as such, 
but never of means (notes, pp. 290, 299, 305). 
Celibacy, like poverty, is not an end in itself. 
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Reply. From things necessary to the community, though it be better 
for individuals to abstain, when one is given to better things, still it is not 
good for all to abstain. This is apparent in the order of the universe. Though 
a pure spirit is better than a bodily substance, still that would not be a better 
but a more imperfe¢t universe, in which there were pure spirits alone. Though 
the eye is better than the foot, it would not be a perfeét animal that had not 
both eye and foot. So neither would the state of the commonwealth of man- 
kind be perfect, unless there were some applied to aéts of procreation, and 
others abstaining from such acts and given to contemplation. 

Arg. 4. Chastity, like other virtues, lies in the mean. Therefore he aéts 
against virtue, who altogether abstains from the gratification of his appetites. * 

Reply. This objection has been already solved in treating of poverty (Chapp. 
CXXXIH, CXXXV, arg. 6). Irrational abstinence from all [lawful] sexual 
pleasures is called the vice of insensibility: but a rational abstinence [from 
all even lawful forms of such gratification] is a virtue exceeding the com- 
mon measure of man, for it puts man in some sort of participation of the 
likeness of God. Hence virginity is said to be allied to angels. 

But though we say in general that it is better for one individual to observe 
continence than to use marriage, it may very well be that for some other indi- 
vidual the second course is the better. Hence the Lord says: Not a// men take 
this word: whoever can take, let him take (Matt. xix, 11, 12). 


CHAPTER CXXXIX—Against those who find fault with Vows 


OME have taken it for a folly to bind oneself by vow to obey another, 

or to observe any practice: for there is more of virtue in a good act as 
there is more of freedom: hence the praiseworthiness of virtuous acts 
seems to be diminished by their being done under necessity of obedience or vow. 
But these cavillers seem to be ignorant of the nature of necessity. For 
there is a twofold necessity: a necessity of constraint, and this diminishes the 
praiseworthiness of virtuous acts, as telling against their voluntariness: for 
that is done under constraint, which is contrary to the will. There is again 
a necessity springing out of interior inclination; and this, far from diminish- 
ing, increases the credit of a virtuous act: for it makes the will tend to the 
act of virtue all the more earnestly. For evidently, the more perfect the habit 
of virtue is, with all the more force does it urge the will to the aét of virtue 
and leaves it less chance of swerving. Nay, if it attains to the highest pitch 
of perfection, it induces a sort of necessity of well-doing, as will appear in 
the case of the Blessed, who cannot sin (B. IV, Chap. XCII); nor yet is there 
anything thereby lost either to the freedom of the will or to the goodness of 
the act. There is another necessity derived from the bearing of the means on 


* He may or may not be acting virtuously, but 
at least he is not acting against the cardinal virtue of 
temperance, of which chastity isa part. Temperarice 
is a negative virtue: its sole office is to restrain: it 
never urges any one to any gratification of appetite: 
“for inclination to the proper objects of any facul- 
ties does not belong to the habit, but rather is of the 
very essence of the said faculties” (Sum. Theol. 1a-2z, 
q. 51, art. 1, in corp.) Cf. Arriaga De habitibus et 
virtutibus, disp. 36, nn. 4, 5,6; and Ethics and Natural 
Law, pp. 91, 95, ed. 3, a curious and little noticed 
point of Ethics. 


t Celibacy can be justified on mere natural and 
rational grounds in this sense, that no cogent reasons 
are apparent making it a man’s duty under ordinary 


circumstances to marry. But celibacy does not amount 


to a.virtue except when it is embraced on super- 
natural grounds, that is to say, on grounds of faith 
and love of.God in Christ. 

The chapter next translated is the justification of 
the vow of obedience. 
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the end in view, as when it is said to be necessary for one to find a ship in 
order to cross the sea. But neither does this necessity diminish the free- 
dom of the will or the goodness of the acts: nay rather, for one to act as 
doing something necessary to an end is in itself praiseworthy, and all the 
more praiseworthy the better the end. But it will be seen that the necessity 
of observing what one has vowed to observe, or obeying the superior under 
whom one has placed oneself, is not a necessity of constraint: nor again is it 
a necessity arising out of interior inclination, but out of the bearing of means 
on the end: for it is necessary for the votary to do this or that, if the vow 
is to be fulfilled, or the obedience kept. Since then these are praiseworthy 
ends, inasmuch as they are acts whereby a man submits himself to God, the 
Att necessity takes off nothing from the praise of virtue. 

From yet another point of view the fulfilment of a vow, or of a superior’s 
commands, for God’s sake, is worthy of greater praise or PRAAL For as one 
act may be an act of two vices, in that the act of one vice is directed to the 
end of another vice,—e.g., when one steals to commit fornication, in which 
case the act is specifically one of avarice, but intentionally one of lust,*—so 
in the same way the act of one virtue may be directed to the aét of another 
virtue, as when one gives for charity, in which case the act is specifically one 
of liberality, but finally one of charity: such an aét is more praiseworthy for 
the greater virtue of charity than for liberality: hence, though the liberality 
come to fall short, the a¢ét will be more praiseworthy, inasmuch as it is re- 
ferred to charity, and worthy of greater reward, than if it were done with 
greater liberality, but not in view of charity.T Let us suppose then a man 
doing some act of virtue, say, fasting, or restraining his sexual passion: if he 
does this without a vow, it will be an aét of chastity, or abstinence: but if 
he does it under a vow, it is further referable to another virtue, that virtue 
to which it belongs to vow and pay one’s vows to God, which is called the 
virtue of religion, a higher virtue than chastity, or abstinence, as putting us in 
a right relation with God. The act of abstinence therefore, or continence, 
will be more praiseworthy inasmuch as it is done under vow, even though 
the doer of it does not take so much delight in his abstinence, or continence: 
that deficiency is made up by his taking delight in a higher virtue, which is 
religion. 

If any one does anything for God, he offers the a€t to God, such as it is: 
but if hedoes it under a vow, he Wits to God not only the act but also the 
power: thus he clearly has he intention of rendering to God some greater 
service. Therefore his aét will be the more virtuous by reason of the greater 
good intended, even though another shows himself more fervent in the 
execution. 

Moreover, the will that goes before a deed, virtually endures throughout 
the whole course of the doing of it; and renders it praiseworthy, even when 
the agent tn the execution of his work is not thinking of the purpose for 
which he began: for it is not necessary for him who has undertaken a journey 
for God’s sake, to be actually thinking of God at every step of the journey. 
But clearly he who has vowed to doa thing has willed it more intensely than 
another who simply has a purpose of doing it; because he has not only willed 

* Or when, a too familiar example, a poor crea- t A very anti-utilitarian conclusion. But surely I 
ture goes upon the streets to earn money to get drunk; am more obligedto a man who gives me half-a-crown, 
she is an inebriate rather than otherwise a badwoman. because he wants to make friends with me, than to 


another who gives me a sovereign, desiring never to 
see my face again. 
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to do it, but also has willed to fortify himself against failing to do it. This 
original earnestness of will renders the fulfilment of the vow, with more or 
less of earnestness, praiseworthy, even when the will is not actually fixed on 
the work, or is fixed on it but languidly. Thus what is done under vow is 
more praiseworthy than what is done without vow, other conditions how- 
ever being equal.* 


CHAPTER CXL-— That neither al/ Good Works nor all Sins 


are equalt 


OUNSELS are not given except of the better good. But in the divine 

law there are given counsels of poverty and continency: these then are 

better than the use of matrimony and the possession of temporal 
estate, which things however are quite consistent with virtuous action. 

2. Acts are specified by their objects. The better therefore the object, the 
more virtuous will be the act according to its species. But the end is better 
than the means thereto; and in the category of means the better is that which 
comes nearer to the end. Therefore among human acts that is the best, 
which tends straight to God, the last end; and after that, an act is better in 
its species according as its object is nearer to God. 

3. Good is in human a¢ts according as they are regulated by reason. But 
some acts come nearer to reason than others: a¢ts which are acts of reason 
itself have more of the good of reason in them than the acts of the lower 
powers commanded by reason.]} 

4. The commandments of the law are best fulfilled by love (Chap. 
CXXVIII). But one man may do his duty out of greater love than another. 

6. The better act is the act of the better virtue. But one virtue is better 
than another: thus munificence is better than liberality, and high-souled 
conduct in a high position (magnanimitas) than decency in a lowly state 
(moderantia, ee) petptornc). 

Hence it is said: He who soineth his virgin in marriage doth well: but he 
who soineth her not doth better (1 Cor. vii, 38). 

By the same reasons it appears that not all sins are equal: for one sin 
goes wider of the last end than another sin, is a greater perversion of the 
order of reason, and does greater harm to one’s neighbour. Hence it is said: 
Thou hast done more wicked things than they in all thy ways (Ezech. xvi, 47). 


But there may seem to be some reason in the position that all virtuous 


* Nevertheless it remains in the highest degree 
desirable that the vows of religion be heartily observed 
and never regretted. To serve this end, a novitiate 
is prefixed to the taking of them, that they may be 
appreciated, desired, and made—matter of habitual 
practice before they come to bind. And after they 
are taken, the love of them is kept up by constant 


meditation and prayer. Like the words of our Saviour > 


in the Gospel, the vows of religion are misinterpreted 
and misjudged in the abstract, away from the concrete 
facts which attend their first pronouncement and their 
habitual observance. 

t Contrary to one of the paradoxes of the Stoics, 
refuted also in Sum. Theol., 1a-2%, gq. 73, art. 2 
(Aquinas Ethicus, 1,211, 212). The text, James 11, 10, 
may refer to the breaking of even one commandment 


contumaciously and contemptuously. Now there is a 
certain contumaciousness in every mortal sin; and one 
such sin is enough to destroy sanctity and superna- 
tural righteousness; cf. Ezechiel xxviii, 12, 13. 

} Aristotle probably reckoned an aét of specula- 
tive wisdom, or a scientific discovery, to be a better 
thing than an aét of fortitude or temperance. St 


~Thomas uses Aristotelian language, but can hardly 


mean more by it than this, that, other things being 
equal;an act is morally better, the more fully it repre- 
sents thechoice of ‘reason,’ that is, of the ‘ rational 
will.’ On the ethical value of aéts of pure intelleét, as 
compared with acts of the conative faculties—a diffi- 
cult point, generally neglected —cf. Ethics and Natural 


Law, pp. 73-77, Sect. III. 
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aéts are equal, if we consider that every virtuous act is directed to a final 
good: hence, if there is the same final good for all virtuous acts, they must 
all be equally good.—It is to be replied that, though there is one final end 
of goodness, nevertheless there is a difference of degree in the good things 
that are referred to that’end, some of them being better than others and 
nigher to the last end. Hence there will be degrees of goodness in the will 
and its acts according to the diversity of good objeéts to which the will and 
its acts are terminated, though the ultimate end be the same.* 

Or again it may be argued that all sins are equal, because sin in human 
acts comes solely of overpassing the rule of reason: but he overpasses the 
rule of reason who swerves from it in a small matter, equally with him who 
swerves from it in a great one; just as, if a line be drawn, not to be over- 
stepped, it comes to the same thing in court whether the trespasser has 
overstepped it little or much; or as a boxer is cast, once he has gone outside 
the limits of the ring, little or much: so then, once a man has overstepped 
the bounds of reason, the amount of his transgression makes no difference. 
On careful eenedercon however, it appears that in all cases where perfec- 
tion and goodness consists in a certain conformity to measure, the evil will 
be the greater, the greater the departure from that due conformity. Thus 
health consists in a due blending of humours, and beauty in a due propor- 
tion of features and limbs, and truth in a conformity of thought or speech to 
fact. The greater the unevenness of humours, the greater the sickness: the 
greater the incongruity of features or limbs, the greater the ugliness; and 
the greater the departure from truth, the greater the falsehood: thus the 
reckoning is not so false that brings in 5 for 3 as that which brings in 100 
for 3. But the good of virtue consists in a certain conformity to measure: 
for virtue is a mean, according to due limitation under the circumstances, 
between contrary vices. Wickedness then is greater, the further it is out of 
this harmony. Nor is transgressing the limits of virtue like transgressing 
bounds fixed by a court. For virtue being of itself good, the transgression of 
it is of itself evil; and therefore the greater the departure from virtue, the 
greater the evil. But the transgression of a limit fixed by a court is not of 
itself evil, but only accidentally so, inasmuch as it is forbidden. But in these 
accidental connexions, though the being of one thing at all follows upon 
another’s being at all, it does not follow that the being of the one thing in 
a higher degree follows upon the other’s coming to be in a higher degree. 
Thus if a white body is musical, it does not follow that the whiter the body, 
the more musical: but it does follow that if whiteness is distinctive of vision, 
a stronger whiteness will be more distin¢tive.T 

A noteworthy difference between sins 1s that between mortal and venial 
sin. A mortal sin is one that deprives the soul of spiritual life. The essence 
of spiritual life consists in two things, according to the likeness of natural 
life. Just as the body lives naturally by its union with the soul, which is the 
principle of life; and again, quickened by’the soul, the body moves of itself, 


while a dead body either remains immovable, or is moved only by an exterior 


* One proximate object of volition may be better 
than another, though the remote and ultimate object 
be the same. It is clearly better to swim to the rescue 
of a drowning neighbour than to swim for my own 
recreation, though both atts be done finally for the 
love of God. 

t So Aristotle, Topica, III, 5 ; cf. Metaph. IX, vii, 7. 
St Thomas and Aristotle are fond of this illustra- 


tion, that white is disgregatipum ‘visus, Svdxputixov 
d~éwe, and black congregatipum, ovyxpirixkdy; but never 
explain it. It means that white, as representing light, 
is distinctive of vision, i.e., causes distinct vision; and 
black, as representing darkness, is confusive of ision. 
So, if all things were black—the sun included,—we 
should see nothing. 
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power:* so 1s man’s will alive, when conjoined by a right intention with its 
last end, which is its objet and, as it were, its form; and in thus cleaving 
by love to God and to its neighbour, it is moved by an interior principle of 
action. But when a right intention of the last end and love is gone, the soul 
Is, as it were, dead, and no longer moves of itself to do any right actions, but 
either wholly gives over doing them, or is led to do them only by an exterior 
principle, to wit, the fear of punishment.t Whatever sins therefore stand not 
with a right intention of the last end and love, are mortal sins: but, so long 
as these finalities are attended to, any deficiency in point of right order of 
reason will not be a mortal sin, but venial. 


CHAPTER CXLI-That a Man’s Ach are punished or rewarded 
by God 


O him it belongs to punish or reward, to whom it belongs to lay 
down the law. But it belongs to divine providence to lay down the 
law for men (Chap. CXIV): therefore also to punish or reward. 

2. Whenever there is due order to an end, that order must lead to the 
end, and departure from that order must shut out the end: for things that are 
according to an end derive their necessity from the end, in such way that 
they must be, if the end is to follow, and while they are without impediment, 
the end ensues. But God has imposed upon men’s acts an order in respect of 
their final good. If then that order is duly laid down, it must be that they 
who walk according to it shall gain their final good, that is, be rewarded, and 
they who depart from that order by sin shall be shut out from their final 
good, that is, punished. 

3. As physical things are subject to the order of divine providence, so 
also human acts. In regard to both the one and the other the due order may 
be observed, or it may be transgressed. But there is this difference, that the 
observation or transgression of the due order lies in the power of the human 
will, but not in the power of physical things. As then in physical things, 
when due order is observed in them, there follows of natural necessity their 
preservation and good, but their destruction and evil when the due and 
natural order is departed from; so in human things it needs must be that when 
a man voluntarily observes the order of law by Heaven imposed upon him, 


* If the dead body ‘remains immovable,’ how 
comes it to decay? St Thomas means that it moves 
no longer as one organism to any purpose of human 
life, but breaks up into disgregate organisms and in- 
organic parts. 

t The theology of the Catholic Church on this 
point stands as follows in the light of controversies 
and decisions subsequent to the age of St Thomas. 

(a2) A man in mortal sin may do acts of natural 
virtue, such as epen the heathen do (Matt. v, 47). 

(4) He may also do supernaturally good aéts by 
aid of ‘an exterior principle,’ i.e., the actual grace 
sent him by God. This St Thomas presently de- 
clares (Chap. CLVII). 

(c) These supernatural a¢ts, done by a soul in 
deadly sin, need not proceed from fear alone: they 
may be motived by hope, by some sense of shame or 
gratitude, or even by some initial love of God 
(Council of Trent, Sess. 6, Cap. vi). 

(2) An act of perfeét love of God is excluded by 
the supposition of the soul being still in mortal sin: 


for when a man in mortal sin is led on by grace to 
make such an a¢t,—which 1s possible enough,— his sin 
is instantly taken away. 

Nor is St Thomas in disagreement with these 
propositions. See Sum. Theol. 1a-22%, q. 71, art. 43 
2za-22#, q. 23, art. 7 ad 1 (Aguinas Ethicus, 1, 199, 
. the other hand, the Church has condemned 
the following :— 

(2) Of Michael Le Bay: “ Everything that the 
sinner, or the slave of sin, does is a sin. He is of the 
party of Pelagius, who recognises any natural good- 
ness, that is, any goodness arising from the mere 
power of nature.” 

(6) Of Paschal Quesnel, the Jansenist: ‘“‘ What 
remains to the soul that has lost God and His grace, 
but sin and the consequences of sin, a proud poverty 
afid a lazy indigence, that is, a general incapacity for 
labour, prayer, or any good work?” (Denziger, En- 
chiridion Symbolorum et Definitionum, nn. 680, 915, 


917, 1216.) 
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he gains good, not of necessity, but by the dispensation of the ruler,—that 
is to say, he gains reward; and conversely, when the order of law is neglected, 
he comes to evil, that is to say, is punished. 

4. It is part of the perfection of God’s goodness to have no part of nature 
in disorder. Hence we see in the physical world that every evil is part of an 
orderly arrangement to some good, as the killing of the sheep is the feeding 
of the wolf. Since then human aé¢ts are subjeét to the order of divine provi- 
dence as well as physical events, the evil that happens in human acéts must 
lead up in an orderly way to good. But this is most aptly brought about by 
the punishment of sins: for thus excesses beyond the due amount are embraced 
under the order of justice, which restores equality. Man exceeds the due 
degree and proper amount by preference of his own will to that of God, 
satisfying himself against the ordinance of God: this inequality is removed 
by his being compelled to suffer something against his will according to the 
same ordinance. 

6. Divine providence has arranged things so that one shall profit another. 
But it is most fitting for man to be advanced to his final good as well by the 
good as by the evil of his fellow-man, being excited to do well by seeing 
well-doers rewarded, and withheld from evil-doing by seeing evil-doers 
punished. ; 

Hence it is said: 1 am the Lord thy God... . visiting the iniquities of the 
fathers upon the children... . and doing mercy a thousandfold upon them that 
love me and keep my commandments (Exod. xx, 5, 6): Thou wilt render to every- 
one according to his works (Ps. Ixi, 13): To them who, according to patience in 
good work, seek glory and honour and incorruption, life everlasting: but to them who 

. obey not the truth, but give credit to iniquity, wrath and indignation (Rom. 


ii, 7, 8). 


CHAPTER CXLII-Of the Difference and Order of 


Punishments 


VIL is the privation of good: hence the order and difference of punish- 

ments must be according to the difference and order of good things. 

The chief good and final end of man is happiness: the higher good 
for him then is that which comes nearer to this end. Coming nearest to it 
of all is virtue, and whatever else advances man to good aéts leading to 
happiness: next is a due disposition of reason and of the powers subject to it: 
after that, soundness of bodily health, which is necessary to unfettered aétion: 
lastly, exterior goods, as accessory aids to virtue.t The greatest punishment 
therefore for man will be exclusion from happiness: after that, the privation 
of virtue, and of any perfection of supernatural (supernaturalium) powers in 
his soul for doing well: then the disorder of the natural powers of his soul: 
after that, the harm of his body; and finally the taking away of exterior 
goods. 


* Sin then “ leads up in an orderly way” tohell, telian yopnyia, scorned of Cynic and Stoic. Such 


and hell is “ good ” for sin. Arguments such as those 
of this chapter explain what man can explain; and 
when the explanation is done, sin and hell remain 
mysteries. The mystery precisely is, not that sin 
should be punished, but that it should be at all. 

t Adminiculantibus utimur ad virtutem, the Aristo- 


adminicula might be called buttresses (appodiacula, 
Chap. XXVI) to the tower of happiness, whereof 
physical and moral virtue is the lower storey, intel- 
lectual virtue the spire, and the a&t of contemplation 
the crowning point, final end and realisation of the 
entire construction. 
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But because it belongs to the idea of pain not only that it should be a 
privation of good, but also that it should be contrary to the will, and not 
every man ’s will esteems goods as they really are, but sometimes the priva- 
tion of the greater good is less contrary to the will, and therefore seems less 
of a punishment, it so comes about that the majority of men, esteeming 
sensible and corporeal things more and knowing them better than the good 
things of the intellect and the spirit, dread corporeal penalties more than 
spiritual ones: thus in their estimation the order of punishments is the very 
reverse of that aforesaid. With them, injuries to the body and losses of 
exterior things make the greatest punishment: but as for disorder of the soul 
and loss of virtue and forfeiture of the enjoyment of God, in which the final 
happiness of man consists, all this they count little or nothing. Hence it is 
that they do not consider the sins of men to be punished by God, because 
they see usually sinners enjoying good health and the blessings of exterior 
fortune, of which scmetimes virtuous men are deprived. This ought not to 
appear surprising to persons who look straight at the facts. For since all 
exterior things are referable to things interior, and the body to the soul, 
exterior and corporeal good things are really good for man in so far as they 
turn to the good of reason within him; and turn to his evil so far as they hinder 
that good of reason. Now God, the disposer of all things, knows the measure 
of human virtue: hence He sometimes supplies a virtuous man with corporeal 
and exterior good things to aid his virtue, and does him a favour in so doing: 
sometimes again He withdraws the aforesaid things, considering them to be 
an obstacle to man’s virtue and enjoyment of God. Where they are such an 
obstacle, exterior good things turn to a man’s prejudice, and the loss of them 
to his gain. If then punishment in every case means the infliction of some 
evil, and it is not an evil for a man to be deprived of exterior and corporeal 
good things so far as is conducive to his advancement in virtue, such depriva- 
tion will not be a punishment to a virtuous man: on the other hand a real 
punishment to the wicked will be the concession to them of exterior goods, 
whereby they are incited to evil. Hence it is said: The creatures of God are 
turned to hate, and to a temptation to the souls of men, and a trap for the feet of 
the unwise (Wisd. xiv, 11). But because it is of the notion of punishment 
not only to be an infliction of evil, but further an evil contrary to the will, 
the loss of corporeal and exterior goods, even when it makes for advance- 
ment in virtue and not for evil, is called punishment by a stretch of 
language, inasmuch as it is contrary to the will. 


CHAPTER CXLIII-That not all Punishments nor all Rewards 


are equal 


S there are degrees in virtuous actions and in sins (Chap. CXL), so 
there must be degrees of rewards and punishments: for so the equality 
of distributive justice requires, that unequal returns be made for un- 


equal services. 
Hence it is said: According to the measure of the sin shall also be the measure 


of the stripes (Deut. xxv, 2). 
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CHAPTER CXLIV—Of the Punishment due to Mortal and 
Vental Sin respectively in regard to the Last End 


MAN may sin in either of two ways, either so that the intention of 

his mind be quite turned away from subordination to God, the final 

good, and that is a mortal sin: or otherwise so that, while the mind’s 
intention remains fixed on the final end, some obstacle is put in the way to 
retard its free movement to the end, and that is a venial sin.* As then the 
difference of punishments must be according to the difference of sins, it fol- 
lows that whoever sins mortally must have for his punishment to be cast out 
from the attainment of his end; but he who sins venially is punished, not by 
being cast out, but by being retarded or experiencing difficulty in gaining his 
end; for so the equality of justice is preserved, in that as man, by sinning 
[venially], voluntarily turns aside from his end, so in suffering punishment, 
against his will, he should be impeded in the gaining of that end.t 

3. When any one attains a good thing that he was not intending, that is 
by luck and chance. If then he whose intention is turned away from the last 
end were to gain that last end, it would be by luck and chance,— which is 
an absurd thing to suppose, seeing that the last end is a good of intelligence, 
and luck and chance are inconsistent with intelligent a¢tion, because chance 
events come about without the direétion of intelligence: it is absurd then to 
suppose intelligence gaining its end by an unintelligent method. He then will 
not gain his end, who by sinning mortally has his intention turned away from 
his last end. 

5. In an orderly course of means leading up to an end such a relation 
obtains that, if the end is or is to be, the means thereto must be: if the 
means to the end are not forthcoming, neither will the end be forthcoming: 
for if the end could be secured without the means to the end being taken, it 
would be labour lost to seek the end by the taking of such means. But it is 
by acts of virtue, the chief element in which is an intention of the due end, 
that man attains to his last end and happiness (Chap. CXLI). Whoever then 
acts against virtue, and turns his back on his last end, it is proper for him to 
suffer deprivation of that end. 

Hence it is said: Depart from me, all ye workers of iniquity (Matt. vii, 23). 


* Presently described by St Thomas thus (n. 2): 
“The intention remains turned to the end, but is 
somewhat impeded by over-much adherence to the 
means.” 

t A fine se divertit, but not avertit. 


Y 


g O Sai ene 


Let O be the origin of co-ordinates, representing 
man’s start in life. Let fbe the last end. Let p be 


the position of a soul in venial sin; g the position of 
a soul inmortal sin, It will be seen that the soul at p has 
travelled preter finem, but not contra finem: it will have to 
be reduced to order by penance and pain, represented 
by the value of the ordinate p p’ along the axis of Y. 
On the other hand, ¢ represents a soul that has wan- 
dered away in a negative direction, quite contra finem: 
if it leaves the body at that point, that soul is lost. By 
penance it has to be brought back to the origin at O, 
and so on to the positive side. Thus represented at the 
last day, by points moving to the left and to the right 
along the axis of X, as well as upwards along Y, the 
histories of human lives must make figures of wonder- 
ful complexity. 
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CHAPTER CXLV-That the Punishment whereby one ts deprived 
of his Last End is Interminable* 


HERE is no privation except of that which naturally belongs to the 

subject: a puppy at birth cannot be said to lie under any privation of 

sight. But man is not apt to attain his last end in this life (Chap. 
XLVIII). Therefore any privation of such end must come as a punishment 
after this life. But after this life there remains to man no ability of gaining 
his last end, since it is through the body that he gains perfection alike in 
knowledge and in virtue.t And once the soul is separated from the body, it 
returns not again to this state of receiving perfection from the body, as we 
have argued above (B. II, Chap. LXXXIII) against the advocates of the 
transmigration of souls (¢ranscorporationem ponentes). Whoever then incurs 
this punishment must be deprived of his last end, and remain eternally 
deprived of it. 

3. Natural equity seems to require every one to be deprived of the good 
against which he takes action, as thereby he renders himself unworthy of that 
good. Hence by process of civil justice whoever offends against the common- 
wealth is deprived of the society of the commonwealth altogether, either by 
death or by perpetual banishment. Nor is the time taken by his offence con- 
sidered, but the power against which he has offended. He then who sins 
against his last end and against charity, which is the foundation of the society 
of the Blessed and of wayfarers on the road to Blessedness, ought to be 
punished eternally, though his sin took only a short space of time. 

4. In the divine judgement the will is taken for the deed: because as men 
see what is done outwardly, so does God view the hearts of men. But who- 
ever for the sake of some temporal good has turned himself away from the 
final end, which is possessed for ever, has preferred the temporal enjoyment 
of that good to the eternal enjoyment of the Jast end: much more then, it 
clearly appears, would he have willed the enjoyment of that temporal good 
for all eternity. Therefore according to the divine judgement he ought to be 
punished as though he had gone on sinning for eternity. And beyond ques- 
tion, for eternal sin eternal punishment is due. 

Hence it is said: These shall go into everlasting punishment, but the just into 
life ever lasting (Matt. xxv, 46). 

Hereby is excluded the error of them who say that the punishment of 
the wicked will at some time come to an end. This position seems to have 
had its foundation in the position of certain philosophers | who said that all 


* Cf. Sum. Theol. 1a-22, q. 87, art. 3 (Aquinas 
Ethicus,1,254). Interminable here may have two mean- 
ings. (1) It may mean final, in the sense that the per- 
son punished shall never be brought to his last end; 
but whether he shall exist for ever under privation of 
it, is left an open question (notwithstanding B. II, 
Chap. LXXIX). (z) Or it may mean eferna/, connot- 
ing the existence of the soul for ever under privation 
of the last end. That punishment is interminable in the 
second sense, is a revealed truth of faith. But, revela- 
tion apart, it is questionable whether the @ priori 
arguments of philosophers evince more than inter- 
minability in the sense of finality, as explained under 
the former head. See Ethics and Natural Lay, pp. 164- 
166. The reader will consider how far the arguments 
of this chapter carry him beyond finality to positive 
eternal duration. 


+t In modern phraseology, St Thomas would say 
that death sets a bound to man’s moral evolution, at 
least in respect of all specific change. That is true, but 
can philosophers prove it? What is the proof of the 
present allegation? St Thomas always seems to regard 
the soul as, to some extent, crippled by separation from 
the body. Cf. B. II, Chap. LXXV, arg. 1, reply: B. II, 
Chap. XCIV, nn. 3, 4. For the capabilities of the 
soul after death, @ priori arguments go very little way; 
and as for experience, it comes to us all, but too late. 
t In other words, the Origenist position is founded 
on the Platonist, for which see Ethics and Natural Law, 
. 176; and on the whole question, id. pp. 168 sq., 
Section III, Of Punishment RetrospeGive and Retri- 
butive. 
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punishments were purgatorial, and consequently at some time terminable. 
And this position seems plausible, as well by the custom of mankind, for 
human laws infli€t penalties as means and in a manner medicines for the 
amendment of vices; as also by reason, for if punishment were inflicted, not 
for the sake of something else, but for its own sake, it would follow that the 
authority punishing took delight in punishments for their own sake, which 
is inconsistent with the goodness of God: it needs must be then that punish- 
ment is infli€ted for the sake of something else, and no more suitable end 
appears than the amendment of vices. There seems therefore reason for say- 
ing that all punishments are purgatorial, and consequently terminable, since 
whatever is matter of purgation is accidental in regard of the creature, and 
can be removed without consumption of its substance. 

In reply it must be allowed that punishments are inflicted by God, not 
for their own sake, as though God took delight in them, but for the sake of 
something else, namely, in view of the order which He wishes to impose on 
creatures, in which order the good of the universe consists (B. II, Chap. XLV). 
The order of the universe requires all things to be dispensed by God in due 
proportion, i Weight, number, and measure (Wisd. xi, 21). But as rewards 
answer proportionably to virtuous actions, so punishments to sins; and to some 
sins everlasting punishments are proportionable. God then inflicts eternal 
punishments on some sins, that the due order may be observed in things, 
which order proves His wisdom. 

But even though one were to allow that all punishments are applied to 
the amendment of vices, and to no other purpose, not on that account are 
we obliged to suppose that all punishments are purgatorial and terminable. 
For even by human laws some men are punished by death, not for their 
amendment, but for the amendment of others: hence it is said: For the scourg- 
ing of the pestilent man, the fool shall be wiser (Prov. xix, 25).* Sometimes also 
human laws drive men out of the State into perpetual banishment, that the 
State may be purer by being rid of them: hence it is said: Cast out the scorner, 
and the quarrel will go out with him, and suits and brow-beatings will cease (Prov. 
XXll, 10). Even then though punishments be employed only for the reforma- 
tion of manners, it may very well be that by the judgement of God some 
men ought to be for ever separated from the society of the good and eternally 
punished, that by the fear of everlasting punishment men may cease to sin, 
and the society of the good may be the purer for their separation, as it is said: 
There shall not enter therein anything unclean, or making abomination or lying 


(ADOC xter2 eT 


* Would this procedure be just, if the pestilent 
man did not deserve the scourge? And is not the very 
mention of deserving a retrospective and retributive 
consideration ? 

t Even Plato consigns to everlasting punishment 
the “incurably wicked” tyrant, Ardizus (Rep. 
615-6; Gorgias, 525b.c.; Phedo, 113¢), as an ex- 
ample to others. Aristotle distinguishes chastisement 


from vengeance, the former being “for the sake of 
him who suffers it,’’ the latter ‘‘ for his sake who 
takes it”? (Rhet. I, x, 17). And we read of One who 
says, Uengcance is mine (Rom. xii, 19). All this notion 
of vindi¢tive, retrospective, or retributive punishment 
proceeds upon the doétrine of free will: it is incon- 
sistent with determinism. And that is one of the 
objections to determinism. 
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CHAPTER CXLVI-That Sims are Punished also by the 
Experience of something Painful 


UNISHMENT ought to be proportionate to the fault. But in a fault 

not only is there an aversion of the mind from the last end, but also 

an undue conversion of it to other objeéts as ends. Not only then 
should the sinner be punished by exclusion from the end, but also by other 
things turning to his pain. 

2. No one is afraid to lose what he does not desire to gain. They then 
who have their will turned away from their last end, have no fear of being 
shut out from it. Consequently that mere exclusion would not be enough to 
call them off from sinning. Some other punishment then must be employed, 
which sinners may fear. 

One who puts to undue use the means to a certain end, not only is 
deprived of the end, but incurs some other hurt besides. Thus inordinate 
taking of food not only does not bring health, but further induces sickness. 
But whoever sets up his rest in creatures does not use them as he ought: he 
does not refer them to their last end. Not only then ought he to be punished 
by going without happiness, but also by experiencing some pain from creatures. 

Hence divine Scripture not only threatens sinners with exclusion from 
glory, but also with affliction in other ways. Depart rom me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire (Matt. xxv, 41). He shall rain nets on sinners: fire and brimstone 


and the breath of stormy winds shall be the portion of their cup (Ps. x, 7).* 


CHAPTER CXLVII-That it ts lawful for Judges to inflict 


Punishments 


EN who on earth are set over others are ministers of divine provi- 

dence. But it is the order of providence that the wicked be punished. 

4. Good stands in no need of evil, but the other way about (Chap. 

XI). Whatever then is of necessity for the preservation of good, cannot be of 

itself evil.t But for the preservation of concord among men it is necessary for 
penalties to be inflicted on the wicked. 

5. The common good is better than the good of the individual. There- 
fore some particular good must be withdrawn for the preservation of the 
common good. But the life of certain pestilent fellows is a hindrance to the 
common good, that is, to the concord of human society. Such persons there- 
fore are to be withdrawn by death from the society of men.]| 


* We live by the light and heat of the central fire 
of the sun. Electricity, which we may call a fire, is 
now taken to be the essential basis of all matter. All 
the bright and delicious things of life come of fire. 
Without fire, no civilisation, no humanity, no joy on 
earth. If then the saying holds that ‘in the things 
wherein a man has sinned, in the same shall he be 
punished,” fire forms not an unfit punishment for 
one who has abused the good things of our present 
existence. 

t St Thomas speaks of a general and ordinary 
necessity, e.g., of food for the individual, of the union 
of the sexes for the race, not of an accidental neces- 
sity, or particular emergency. To extend the apho- 


rism to the latter case would make it into an assertion 
of the end justifying the means, a doctrine read into 
the utterances of Catholic authors by persons who in 
malice or ignorance misconstrue passages like the 
present. 

t Writing later, St Thomas saw the need of 
qualifying this argument, which, taken absolutely, 
would make short shrift of lunatics and troublesome 
invalids generally, and would consecrate the principle 
of lynch-law. He puts in therefore these two quali- 
fications :— 


(1) “Man by sinning withdraws from the order 
of reason, and thereby falls from human dignity, so 
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Hence the Apostle says: He beareth not the sword in ‘vain (Rom. Xili, 4: 
Cipla bh cteslivat Aye 

Hereby is excluded the error of those who say that corporal punishments 
are unlawful, and quote in support of their error such texts as, Tou sha/t not 
kill (Exod. xx, 13): Let both grow until the harvest (Matt. xiii, 30). But these 
are frivolous allegations. For the same law which says, Thou shalt not kilt, 
adds afterwards: Thou shalt not suffer poisoners (maleficos, gapuaxois) to five (Exod. — 
xxii, 18). And as for doth growing until the harvest, how that is to be under- 
stood appears from what follows; /est perchance in gathering the tares ye root out 
along with them the wheat also: in this passage then the killing of the wicked 
is forbidden where it cannot be done without danger to the good, as happens 
when the wicked are not yet clearly marked off from the good by manifest 
sins, or when there is ground for apprehension that the wicked may involve 
many good men in their ruin. 

The fact of the wicked being open to conversion so long as they live does 
not preclude their being open also to the just punishment of death. Indeed 
the danger threatening the community from their life is greater and more 
certain than the good expected by their conversion. Besides, in the hour of 
death, they have every facility for turning to God by repentance. And if 
they are so obstinate that even in the hour of death their heart will not go 
back upon its wickedness, a fairly probable reckoning may be made that 
they never would have returned to a better mind. 


CHAPTER CXLVUI_ Thar Man stands in need of the Divine 
Assistance for the gaining of Happiness 


T has already been shown (Chapp. CXI-CXIII) that divine providence 

disposes of rational creatures otherwise than of other things, inasmuch 

as their nature stands on a different footing from that of others. It remains 
to be shown that also in view of the dignity of their end divine providence 
employs a higher method of government in their regard. Their nature clearly 
fits them for a higher end. As being intelligent, they can attain to intelligible 
truth, which other creatures cannot. So far as they attain this truth by their 
own natural activity, God provides for them otherwise than for other crea- 
tures, giving them understanding and reason, and further the gift of speech, 
whereby they can aid one another in the knowledge of truth. But beyond 
this, the last end of man is fixed in a certain knowledge of truth which 
exceeds his natural faculties, so that it is given to him to see the First Truth 
in itself.* To creatures lower than man it is not given to arrive at an end 


far as that consists in man being naturally free and 
existent for his own sake; and falls ina manner into 
the state of servitude proper to beasts. .. . And there- 
fore, though to kill a man, while he abides in his 
native dignity, be a thing of itself evil, yet to kill a 
man who is a sinner may be good, as to kill a beast.” 

(2) “A beast is naturally distinguishable from a 
man: hence on this point there is no need of judge- 
ment... . But a sinner is not naturally distinguish- 
able from just men; and therefore he needs a public 
judgement to make him out, and determine whether 
he ought to be slain for the benefit of the common 
weal.” 


The student should read the whole ot Sum. Theol. 


2a-22, q. 64, artt. 2 and 3 (Aquinas Ethicus, I, pp. 
40-42), whence these extracts are taken. 

* Inthe ‘beatific vision,’ cf. Chapp. L-LII, which 
should here be re-read. This beatific vision is the 
“supernatural end’ of man; and all that properly 
and of itself leads to that end belongs to the ‘ super- 
natural order.’ The study of the supernatural order 
belongs to ‘ revealed,’ or ‘dogmatic, theology,’ not to 
philosophy, which deals with man, as man,—with 
man in the natural order; and does not presuppose 
any revelation. In the above-mentioned chapters, 
Chapp. L-LII, St Thomas has argued that after death 
the disembodied soul requires a special divine assis- 
tance to enable it to see God. In these present 
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exceeding the capacities of their natures. In view of this end, a method of 
government must be found for man, different from that which suffices for 
the lower creation. For the means must be proportionate to the end: if then 
man is ordained to an end transcending his natural capacities, he must be 
furnished with some supernatural assistance from heaven, enabling him to 
tend to that end. 

2. A thing of inferior nature cannot be brought to that which is proper 
to a superior nature except by the virtue and action of the said superior 
nature. Thus the moon, which has no light of its own, is made luminous by 
the virtue and action of the sun.* But to behold the First Truth as it is in 
itself so transcends the capacity of human nature as to be proper to God 
alone (Chap. LI). Therefore man needs help of God to arrive at such an end. 

5. There are many impediments in the way of man’s arriving at his end. 
He is impeded by the weakness of his reason, which is easily dragged into 
error, and so erring he is thrown off the right way of arriving at his end. 
He is impeded by the passions of the sensitive portion of his nature, and by 
the tastes which drag him to sensible and inferior things. The more he 
clings to such things, the further he is separated from his last end: for these 
things are below man, whereas his end is high above him. He is impeded 
also very frequently by infirmity of body from the performance of the acts 
of virtue which carry him on to his end. Man therefore needs the divine 
assistance, lest with such impediments in his way, he fail altogether in the 
gaining of his last end. 

Hence it is said: No man can come to me, unless the Father, who hath sent 
me, draw him (John vi, 44): As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, unless it 
abide in the vine, so neither can ye unless ye abide in me (John xv, 4).T 

Hereby is excluded the error of the Pelagians, who said that man could 
merit the glory of God by sheer free will of his own. 


CHAPTER CXLIX—-Thaz the Divine Assistance does not compel 


a man to Virtue 


IVINE providence provides for all things according to their mode 

of existence (Chap. LXXIII, n. 2). But it is proper to man and 

to every rational creature to a¢t voluntarily and to be master of his 
own acts; and compulsion is contrary to voluntariness. 

3. It is by will that man is directed to a final end: for the good and the 
final end is the objeét of will. And the divine assistance is vouchsafed us for 
this special purpose, that we may attain to our final end. That aid therefore 
does not exclude the aét of our will: on the contrary, it is precisely the act 
of our will that the divine assistance produces in us: hence the Apostle says: 
It is God who worketh in us both to will and to aét according to the good will 


chapters his argument deals with man in this life, 
arguing that he needs special divine endowments, 
called ‘grace,’ enabling him so to live on earth as to 
be found worthy of divine vision when he comes to 
die. As he cannot see God face to face by his natural 
powers, so neither can he lead a life worthy of that 
vision by the mere strength and rectitude of human 
nature. 

* And dogs and horses, parrots and monkeys, 


learn tricks by contact with man, which they never 
would have learnt in their wild state. And savages are 
civilised by coming in contaét with a culture higher 
than their own, but for which contaét with a higher 
race they would have remained perennial savages. As 
man humanises the brute, and civilises his savage 
brother, so does God divinise man. 

t+ The first text argues the need of ‘a¢tual,’ the 
second of ‘ habitual ’ and ‘ sanétifying’ grace. 
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(Phil. ii, 13). But compulsion defeats in us the act of the will: for we do 
that under compulsion of which we will the contrary. 

4. Man arrives at his last end by acts of virtue. But acts done under 
compulsion are not acts of virtue, for in virtue the chief thing is choice. 

Hence it is said: Consider that to-day the Lord hath put forth in thy sight 
life and good, and on the other hand death and evil, that thou mayest love the Lord 
thy God and walk in his ways. But if thy heart ts turned away, and thou wilt not 
hear, etc. (Deut. xxx, 15-18): Before man is life and death, good and evil: what 
pleases him shall be given to him (Ecclus xv, 18). 


CHAPTER CL-That Man cannot Merit beforehand the afore- 


said Assistance 
VERYTHING stands as matter* to that which is above itself. Now 


matter does not move itself to its own perfection, but must be moved 

by another. Man then does not move himself to the gaining of the 
divine assistance, which is above him, but rather he is moved by God to the 
gaining of it. But the motion of the mover precedes the motion of the thing 
moved, alike in the order of thought and in the order of causation. The 
divine assistance therefore is not given to us because we are advanced to 
receive it by our good works; but rather we are proficient in good works 
because we are forestalled by ake divine assistance. 

Hence it is said: Not by the works of justice that we have done, but sclera 
to bis own mercy be hath saved us (Tit. ili, 5): It zs not of him that willeth, nor 
of him that runneth, but of God that showeth mercy (Rom. ix, 16): because man 
needs must be forestalled by the divine assistance for purposes both of willing 
well and doing well. As the victory is attributed to the general, which is won 
by the labour of the soldiers, so such expressions as the above are not to be 
taken as exclusive of the free choice of the will, according to the miscon- 
struction which some have put upon them, as though man were not master 
of his own acts, interior and exterior, but they show that man is under God. 
Again it is said: Turn us, O Lord, to thee, and we shall be turned (Lament. v, 21): 
which shows that our turning, or conversion, is anticipated by the aid of God 
converting us. Still we read, as spoken in the person of God: Turn ye to me, 
and I will turn to you (Zach. i, 3); not that the work of God in us does not 
go before our conversion; but the meaning is that the conversion, whereby 
we turn to God, is aided also by His subsequent aid, strengthening it to 
arrive to effect, and securing it that it may reach its due term. 

Hereby is excluded the error of the Pelagians, who said that the divine 
assistance is given us in consideration of our deservings; and that, while the 
beginning of our justification is of ourselves, the consummation of it is 


of God. 


* Materialiter se abet, i.e., is in an attitude of potentiality, not of activity. The ‘matter’ here spoken 
of is that which is in potentiality to the ‘form.’ 
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CHAPTER CLI-That the aforesaid Assistance is called ‘Grace’ ; 


and what 1s the meaning of ‘Grace constituting a State of 


Grace’ * 

ECAUSE what is given to another without any previous deserts of his 

is said to be given gratis, and because the divine aid given to man 

anticipates all human deserving, it follows that this aid is given to man 
gratis, and therefore is aptly called by the name of ‘grace.’ Hence the 
Apostle says: If by grace, it 1s not now of works, otherwise grace is no more grace 
(Rom. xi, 6). 

aT Here is also another reason why the aforesaid assistance of God has 
received the name of ‘ grace.’ One person is said to be ‘in the good graces’ 
of another, because he is well loved by him. Now it is of the essence of love 
that he who loves should wish good and do good to him whom he loves. God 
indeed wishes and does good to all His creatures, for the very being of the 
creature and its every perfection is of God willing and working it (B. I, 
Chapp. XXIX, XXX: B. II, Chap. XV): hence it is said: Thou /ovest all things 
that are, and hatest none of the things that thou hast made (Wisd. xi, 25). Buta 
special tie of divine love is observable in connexion with those to whom He 
renders assistance, enabling them to attain the good which transcends the 
order of their nature, namely, the perfect fruition, not of any created good, 
but of God’s own self. This assistance then is aptly called ‘ grace,’ not only 
because it is given ‘ gratis,’ but also because by this assistance a man comes 
to be, by a special prerogative, ‘in the good graces’ of God. 

This grace, in the man in the state of grace, must be a form and perfec- 
tion . him who has it. 

. That whereby a man is directed to an end must be in continual rela- 
tion aan him: for the mover works change continually until the body moved 
attains the term of its motion.t Since then man is directed to his last end by 
the assistance of divine grace, he must continually enjoy this assistance until 
he arrives at the end. But that would not be if the assistance were afforded 
him only as a sort of motion or passion, and not as a form abiding and, as it 
were, resting in him: for the movement and passion would not be in the man, 
except when his attention was being actually turned to the end, as is not 
the case continually, which is evident most of all in men asleep. Therefore 
the grace that puts a man in the state of grace is a form and perfection 
abiding in man, even when he is not actively engaged. 

2. The love of God is causative of the good that is in us, as the love of 
man is called forth and caused by some good that is in the object of his love. 
But man is excited to special love by some special good pre-existent in the 
object. Therefore where there is posited a special love of God for man, there 
must consequently be posited some special good conferred by God on man. 
Since then the grace that constitutes the state of grace denotes a special love 
of God for man, there must be likewise denoted some special goodness and 
perfection thereby existing in man. 


* Gratia gratum faciens, ‘sanCtifying grace.’ The t True of accelerated motion, as of a stone falling, 
expression is taken from St Paul, Eph. i, 6, gratie of which St Thomas was thinking. True again of 
sud, in qua gratificavit nos, éyapirwoev yas. Hence motion persistent, though impeded; as of an engine 
the celebrated xeyapirwpuévy of Luke i, 28, might be drawing a train, impeded by friction and resistance of 
translated gratificata, or grata fafa, or pergrata faGa, the air. Not true, of course, of motion simply. 
to express the fulness of the Greek perfect. 
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. Everything is ordained to an end suited to it according to the character 
of its form: for of different species there are different ends. But the end to 
which man is direéted by the assistance of divine grace is something above 
human nature. Therefore there must be superadded to man some supernatural 
form and perfection, whereby he may be aptly ordained to the aforesaid end. 

4. Man ought to arrive at his last end by dint of activities of his own. 
Now everything is active in virtue of some form of its own. In order then 
that man may be brought to his last end by activities of his own, there must 
be superadded to him some form,.to validate his activities for the gaining of 
his last end. 

5. Divine providence provides for all according to the mode of their nature. 
But it is a mode proper to man to require for the perfection of his actions, 
over and above his natural powers, certain perfections in the shape of habits, 
whereby he may do good, and do it well, connaturally, readily, and pleasantly.* 
Therefore the aid of grace, given man by God for arriving at his last ‘end, 
implies some form and perfection intrinsic to man. 

Hence in Scripture the grace of God is spoken of as light: Ye were once 
darkness, but now light in the Lord (Eph. v, 8). The perfection whereby man 
is led on to his final end in the vision of God is appropriately termed /g&t, 
light being the principle of vision. 

Hereby is set aside the opinion of some who say that the grace of God 
is No positive quality in man (z7hi/ in homine ponit), as no positive quality is 
ascribed to the courtier who is said to be in the good graces of the King, 
but rather to the King who has an affection for him. We see how this mis- 
take arose, from failing to observe the difference between divineloveand human 
love: for divine love is causative of the good that it loves in another, but 


not so human love.t 


CHAPTER CLII- That the Grace which constitutes the State of 
Grace causes in us the Love of God 


HE grace which constitutes the state of grace is an effect of God’s 

love. But the proper effect of God’s love in man is to make man 

love God: for the chief effort of the lover is laid out in drawing 
the beloved to the love of him; and unless that succeeds, the love must be 
broken off. 

2. There must be some union between those who have one end in view, 
as citizens in one State, and soldiers ranked together on the battlefield. But 
the final end to which man is led by the assistance of divine grace is the 
vision of God as He essentially is, which is proper to God Himself; and so 
God shares this final good with man. Man then cannot be led on to this 


end unless he is united with God by 


* Here is implied the Aristotelian doétrine of 
habits, according to which a habit may be defined as 
“a permanent acquired quality, resident in a power, 
and determining that power, originally indeterminate, 
to act regularly, readily, and pleasantly in a certain 
line of action.’ Skill is a habit, so is virtue. The argu- 
ment is that, as there are natural habits, so there 
should be a supernatural habit, which is ‘ habitual ’ 
or ‘ sanctifying’” grace. 


conformity of will, the proper effeét 


t St Thomas here has refuted by anticipation the 
Lutheran doétrine of imputed justice. The Lutherans 
met his arguments with scornful epithets, Thomisticos 
asinos, and the like. Further his arguments may be 
pressed upon certain moderns, who see in san¢tifying 
grace nothing but what they call a ‘ moral relation.’ 
St Thomas seems to consider it something physical. 
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of love: for it belongs to friends to like and dislike together, and to rejoice 
and grieve together. The grace then that constitutes the state of grace renders 
man a lover of God, as he is thereby guided to an end shared with him 
by God. 

3. The grace that constitutes the state of grace must principally perfect 
the heart. But the principal perfection of the heart is love. The proof of that 
is, that every motion of the heart starts from love: for no one desires, or hopes, 
or rejoices, except for some good that he loves; nor loathes, nor fears, nor is 
sad, or angry, except about something contrary to the good that he loves. 

4. The form whereby a thing is referred to any end assimilates that thing 
in a manner to the end: thus a body by the form of heaviness acquires a like- 
ness and conformity to the place to which it naturally moves.* But the 
grace that constitutes the state of grace is a form referring man to his last 
end, God. By grace then man attains to a likeness of God. And likeness is a 
cause of love. 

5. A requisite of perfect work is that the work be done steadily and 
regularly. That is just the effect of love, which makes even hard and grievous 
tasks seem light. Since then the grace that constitutes the state of grace goes 
to perfecét our works, the said grace must establish the love of God within us. 

Hence the Apostle says: The charity of God is spread abroad in our hearts 
by the Holy Ghost who is given to us (Rom. v, 5). 


CHAPTER CLIII-—Thart Divine Grace causes in us Faith 


HE movement of grace, guiding us to our last end, is voluntary, 

not violent (Chap. CXLIX). But there can be no voluntary move- 

ment towards an object unless the object be known. Therefore grace 
must afford us a knowledge of our last end. But such knowledge cannot be 
by open vision in our present state (Chap. XLVIII): therefore it must be by 
faith.T 

2. In every knowing mind, the mode of knowledge follows the mode of 
nature: hence an angel, a man, and a dumb animal have different modes of 
knowledge according to their differences of natures. But, for the gaining 
of his last end, man has a perfection superadded to him, over and above his 
nature, namely, grace. Therefore there must also be superadded to him a 
knowledge, over and above his natural knowledge, and that is the knowledge 
of faith, which is of things not discerned by natural reason. 

3. As when wood is first warmed by fire, the fire does not take kindly 
to the wood; but finally, when the wood is all ablaze, the fire becomes as it 
were connatural to the wood and a part of its very being: or as when a pupil 
is taught by a master, he must, to start with, take in the ideas of the master, 
not as understanding them of himself, but in the spirit of one ready to accept 
on another’s word things beyond his capacity; and so in the end, when his 
education is advanced, he will be able to understand those things: in like 
manner, before we arrive at our final end, which is the clear vision of the 


* ¢Karth to earth,’ as we say, or matter to matter. 
The faé&t of any substance having weight argues that 
it is material, and assimilates it to that great body,of 
matter of which we have our first experience, our 
mother earth. 

t Why not by reason? The answer is given in the 
next argument. The work of our salvation must be 
all of a piece. The essential means to a supernatural 


end must be themselves supernatural. Grace however 
is no miraculous illumination of the intelleét, no pri- 
vate revelation of the mysteries of God: it supposes 
the Christian tradition handed down from man to 
man, rationally taught and rationally grasped: but it 
disposes us to accept that tradition as we hear it, and 
it assists the teaching Church to preserve it. 
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First Truth as it is in itself, the intelle¢t of man must submit to God in 
readiness to take His word; and that submission and readiness to believe is 
the work of divine grace. 

4.-oce further Biel hla pp. ave 

Hence the Apostle says: By grace ye are saved through faith; and that not 
of yourselves, for wt ts the gift of God (Eph. ii, 8). 

Hereby is refuted the error of the Pelagians, who said that the begin- 
ning of faith in us was not of God, but of ourselves. 


CHAPTER CLIV-That Divine Grace causes in us a Hope of 
future Blessedness 


N every lover there is caused a desire of union with his loved one, so far 

as may be: hence it is most delightful to live in the society of those 

whom one loves. As then by grace man is made a lover of God, there must 
be caused in him a desire of union with God,so far as may be. But faith, which 
is caused of grace, declares the possibility of a union of man with God in 
perfect fruition, wherein blessedness consists. Consequently the desire of this 
fruition follows upon the love of God. But desire is a troublesome thing, 
without hope of attainment. It was proper therefore that in men, in whom 
the love of God and faith in Him was caused by grace, there should be 
caused also the hope of attaining to future blessedness. 

3. Virtue, the way to blessedness, is paved with difficulties: hence the 
need of hope. 

4. No one stirs to reach an end, which he reckons it impossible to 
compass. 

Hence it is said: He hath regenerated us unto a living hope (1 Pet. 1, 3): In 
hope we are saved (Rom. vili, 24). 


CHAPTER CLV—O/ Graces given gratuitous ly* 


INCE the things done by God are done in order (Chapp. LXXVII- 

LX XX), a certain order had to be followed in the manifestation of the 

truths of faith, so that some should receive those truths immediately 
from God, others receive of them, and so in order even to the last. The invi- 
sible good things, the vision of which makes the happiness of the blessed, 
and which are the objects of faith, are first revealed by God to the blessed 
angels by open vision: then by the ministry of angels they are manifested by 
God to certain men,f not by open vision, but by a certitude arising from 
divine revelation. This revelation is made by an inner light of the mind, 
elevating the mind to see such things as the natural light of the understand- 


* All graces are given gratuitously; but some 
graces constitute the recipient in the state of grace, 
as sandifying, or habitual grace: or help him in or 
towards the state of grace, as aéfual grace: these are 
called gratia gratum faciens. They go to sanctify the 
recipient. Other graces are not given for the recipi- 
ent, but for the sake of others, and do not of them- 
selves make for the sanétification of him who has 
them. Such graces, called gratia gratis data, include 
the miraculous powers discussed in this chapter, and 
in 1 Cor. xii, xiv. 


+ Not to any men now living, but to the prophets 
of the Old Law, with the apostles, and some few other 
saints of the New. The great revelation was that 
made in Christ (Heb. i, 1), of which the Church is 
the guardian and exponent. The Church gets no new 
revelations. The Pope has no revelations as Pope: he 
takes counsel of theologians: only a special providence, 
such as might preserve him, e.g., from drowning, pre- 
vents his authoritatively teaching the Church any 
point of faith or morals that is not a legitimate un- 
folding of the revelation of Christ. 
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ing cannot attain to. As the natural light of the understanding renders a man 
certain of what he observes by that light, so does this supernatural light con- 
vey certainty of the objects which it reveals: for we cannot securely publish 
to others what we are not certain of ourselves. This light, which inwardly 
enlightens the mind, is sometimes borne out by other aids to knowledge, as 
wellexterior as interior. There may be formed by divine power some utterance, 
or locution, heard by the external senses. Or it may be an inner locution, 
caused by God, and perceived by phantasy. Or there may be bodily appear- 
ances, external and visible, formed by God. Or such corporeal appearance 
may be inwardly depicted in phantasy. By these means, aided by the light 
inwardly impressed on his mind, man receives a knowledge of divine things. 
Hence, without the inner light, these aids are insufficient for the knowledge 
of divine things; whereas the inner light is sufficient of itself without them.* 

Now because those who receive a revelation from God ought in the 
order of divine enaétment to instruct others, there needed to be further 
communicated to them the grace of speech. Hence it is said: The Lord hath 
given me a learned tongue (Isai. 1, 4): I will give you speech and wisdom, which 
all your adversaries shall not be able to withstand and gainsay (Luke xxi, 15). 
Hence also the gift of tongues (Aéts i, 4). 

But because any announcement put forth requires confirmation before 
it can be received,—unless indeed it is self-evident, and the truths of faith 
are not evident to human reason,—there was need of something to confirm 
the announcements of the preachers of the faith. But, inasmuch as they 
transcend reason, they could not be confirmed by any demonstrative process 
of reasoning from first principles. The means therefore to show that the an- 
nouncements of these preachers came from God was the evidence of works 
done by them such as none other than God could do, healing the sick, and 
other miracles. Hence the Lord, sending his disciples to preach, said: Hea/ the 
sich, raise the dead, cleanse lepers, cast out devils (Matt. x, 8); and, They going 
Jorth preached everywhere, the Lord working withal, and confirming their words 
by the signs that followed.+ 

In the aforesaid effects of grace we observe a certain difference. Though 
the name of ‘grace’ applies to them all, inasmuch as they are given ‘ gratui- 
tously ’ without any preceding merit, nevertheless the working of love alone 
has a further claim to the name of ‘grace,’ as constituting the subject in ‘the 
state of grace,’ or in ‘ the good graces of God’ (gratum Deo facit): for it is 
said: I /ove them that love me (Prov. viii, 17). Hence faith and hope and 
other means to the last end may be in sinners, who are not in the grace 
of God: love alone is the proper gift of the just, because he who abideth in 


charity abideth in God, and God tn him 
There is another difference to be 


* Obviously, there is danger of illusion in these 
visions, locutions, and inner lights. No man is more 
suspicious of such things than the average Catholic 
priest. A priest from his training gets the mind of a 
lawyer: he loves Church law and public teaching, and 
reckons less of the private wisdom of individuals. Ca- 
tholic faith stands clear of private revelations. Such 
are not the ordinary channels whereby God teaches 
His mysteries to men. The ordinary channel is the 
Word Incarnate and His living Church on earth, a 
visible external authority. Certainly, every Christian 
man has his ‘inner light,’ but that light is none other 
than the grace of faith, enabling him and prompting 
him to believe, as on God’s word, what the Church 
teaches him as revealed in Christ. 


(1 John iv, 16).] 
observed in these workings of grace, 


t Here follows a long disquisition on true and 
false prophecies, hardly within the scope of the 
modern reader. 

{ Even in the sinner the habits of faith and hope, 
as also all actual graces, common to the just and the 
unjust, may be put under gratia gratum faciens, inas- 
much as they tend to the sanétification of the recipient 
more directly than to the general edification of the 
Church, which is the purpose of gratia gratis data. 
Besides extraordinary miraculous gifts, there would 
come under gratia gratis data the ordinary powers 
that go with the Sacrament of Order. 
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and it is this, that some of them are necessary for a whole lifetime, as believ- 
ing, hoping, loving, and obeying the commandments of God, without which 
things salvation is impossible; and for these effects there must be in man cer- 
tain habitual perfections, that he may be able to act according to them as 
occasion requires.* Other effects of grace are necessary, not for a whole life- 
time, but at certain times and places, as working of miracles, or foretelling 
of future events. To these effects habitual perfections are not given, but cer- 
tain impressions are made by God, which cease when the act ceases, and have 
to be repeated when the aéct is repeated. Thus prophets in every revelation 
are illumined with a new light; and in every working of miracles there 
must be a fresh putting into operation of divine power.t 


CHAPTER CLVI-That Man needs the Assistance of Divine 


Grace to persevere in Good } 


HE power of free will regards matters of election: but a matter of 

election is some particular thing to be done; and a particular thing 

to be done is what is here and now:§ but perseverance is not a 
matter of present and immediate conduct, but a continuance of aétivity for 
all time: perseverance therefore is an effect above the power of free will, and 
therefore needing the assistance of divine grace. 

3. Though man is master of his act, he is not master of his natural 
powers; and therefore, though he is free to will or not will a thing, still his 
willing cannot make his will in the a¢t of willing adhere immovably to the 
thing willed or chosen. But the immovable adherence of the will to good is 
requisite for perseverance: perseverance therefore is not in the power of 
free will.| 

Hence it is said: He who hath begun a good work in you will perfect it unto 
the day of Christ “fesus (Philip. i, 6): The God of all grace, who hath called us 
to his eternal glory in Christ Jesus, himself will perfec us through some little 
suffering, confirm and establish us (1 Pet. v, 10). There are also found in Holy 
Scripture many prayers for perseverance: e.g., Perfect my steps in thy ways, 
that my footsteps may not slip (Ps. xvi, 5); and especially that petition of 


* These ‘habitual perfections’ are the ‘infused 
habits’ of faith, hope, charity, etc., which constitute 
the ‘habitual grace’ conferred upon the soul at baptism. 
Cf. Aquinas Ethicus, 1, 195, 271; Il, 3. 

t It may be discussed whether the charismata of 
1 Cor. xiv were not habitual. A mark of a gift being 
or not being habitual is the ability or inability of 
the possessor to bring it into play at will. 

{ If there is question of supernatural good,—as 
faith, hope, charity, or other virtues practised on 
motives of faith, hope, and charity— man can do not 
a single act of such good, still less persevere in it, 
without the aid of grace. If there is question of 
natural good,—as justice, fortitude, temperance, 
practised ona motive of ‘sweet reasonableness,’—we 
must further enquire whether the question is asked 
of man historically considered, as a fallen creature; 
then we must take St Thomas’s answer, Sum. Theol. 
la-2%, q. 109, art. 8; or of man as the a priori 
philosopher views him, merely as man. In the latter 
view this fact still seems discernible, that, the aéts of 
virtue being difficult, and the call for such aéts con- 
tinual, man under such a series of trials is likely to 
break down at times, if he have no other support 


than the mere liberty of his will. Aristotle refers him 
to the support of acquired habits of virtue (Eth. Nic. 
II-IV), a considerable support indeed, but these 
habits are difficult to acquire, and Aristotle seems to 
exaggerate the facility which they afford of well- 
doing, and the security that comes of them against a 
fall. So even in his pure natural condition man 
seems to be a feeble creature, that cannot be trusted 
to walk quite alone, but needs “some aid of divine 
providence governing him from without,” and dis- 
posing external circumstances in his favour. The aid 
and kind provision of environment, making for 
morality, which would have to be looked for from 
God by man even in his pure natural condition, has 
been termed by some theologians ‘ natural grace.’ 

§ When I resolve to do a thing next Christmas 
what is immediately accomplished in my mind is the 
resolution to do the thing in time: but the thing is not 
done. And so ofa resolution to persevere in well-doing. 

|| Is immovable adherence of the will to good 
requisite for perseverance, or is it sufficient that in 
each successive trial the will be not actually moved? 

Is perseverance distinguishable from what is some- 
times called ‘confirmation in grace’? 
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the Lord’s Prayer, Thy kingdom come: for the kingdom will not come for us 
unless we persevere in good. 

Hereby is refuted the error of the Pelagians, who said that free will is 
sufficient for man for his perseverance in good, and that there is no need of 
the assistance of grace for the purpose. 

As free will is not sufficient for perseverance in good without the help 
of God given from without, so neither is any infused habit. For in the state 
of our present life the habits infused into us of God do not totally take away 
from our free will its fickleness and liability to evil, although they do to 
some extent. establish the free will in good. And tmtet ares when we say 
that man needs the aid of grace for final perseverance, we do not mean that, 
over and above the habitual grace first infused into him for the doing of 
good a¢ts, there is infused into him another habitual grace enabling him to 
persevere; but we mean that, when he has got all the gratuitous habits that 
he ever is to have, man still needs some aid of divine providence governing 
him from without. 


CHAPTER CLVII- That he who falls from Grace by Sin may 


be recovered again by Grace 


T belongs to the same power to continue and to repair after interruption, 

as is the case with the powers of nature in regard of bodily health. But 

man perseveres in good by the aid of divine grace: therefore, if he has 
fallen by sin, he may be recovered by help of the same grace.* 

2. An agent that requires no predisposition of its subject, can imprint 
its effect on its subject, howsoever disposed. But God, requiring no pre- 
disposition of the subject of His action, when the subject is corporeal,—as 
when He gives sight to the blind, or raises the dead to life,—does not require 
any previous merit either in the wil for the conferring of His grace, which 
is given without merits (Chap. CXLIX). Therefore even after a man has 
fallen from grace by sin, God can confer on him the grace that puts the 
recipient in the state of grace, whereby sins are taken away. 

5. In the works of God there is nothing in vain, as neither in the works 
of nature, for nature has this prerogative of God. Now it would be in vain 
for anything to move with no chance of arriving at its term. Whatever 
naturally moves to a certain end, must be somehow competent to get there.T 
But after a man has fallen into sin, so long as the state of this life lasts, there 
remains in him an aptitude of being moved to good, shown by such signs 
as desire of good and grief at evil. Therefore there is some possibility of his 
return to good. 

6. There exists in nature no potentiality, which cannot be reduced to act 
by some natural active power. Much less is there in the human soul any 
potentiality, which is not reducible to aét by the active power of God. But 


* But the vigour of a natural constitution is of 
no avail for restoring life, once it is interrupted by 
death. And mortal sin is death. The whole question 
is whether mortal sin is such a death as to be, in 
God’s ordinary providence, beyond resurrection. 
This point cannot be determined @ priori. Apart 
from His promises, God is not bound ever to forgive 
any mortal sin. Whether He will forgive, and on 
what conditions, depends on His free good pleasure, 
and that is ascertainable only by revelation, and its 
vehicle, Christian tradition. 


t “True, in the individual, plant or animal, 
there are many potentialities frustrate and made void. 
That is neither here nor there in philosophy. Philo- 
sophy deals not with individuals but with species; 
not with Bucephalus or Alexander, but with 4orse, 
man. Enough that one seed ever germinates, and 
that all normal specimens are apt to do the like, 
meeting with proper environment.”—Ethics and 
Natural Law, p. 17. 
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even after sin there still remains in the human soul a potentiality of good, 
because the natural powers, whereby the soul is related to its proper good, 
are not taken away by sin. 

Therefore it is said: Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be made white 
as snow (Isai. i, 18): Charity covereth all sins (Prov. x, 12). Nor do we ask of 
the Lord in vain, Forgive us our trespasses. 

Hereby is refuted the error of the Novatians, who said that man cannot 
obtain pardon for sins committed after baptism.* 


CHAPTER CLVIII-That Man cannot be delivered from Sin 
except by Grace 


Y mortal sin man is turned away from his last end. And to that last 
end he is set on his way only by grace. 

2. Offence is removed only by love.t But by mortal sin man 
quarrels with God: for it is said that God ‘ hates’ sinners, inasmuch as He 
is minded to deprive them of the last end, which He has in preparation for 
them who love Him. Man then cannot rise from sin except by grace, 
whereby friendship is established between God and man. 

Hence it is said: It 1s I who blot out thine imiquities for my own sake (Isai. 
Xli11,.25): 

ae is refuted the error of the Pelagians, who said that man can rise 
from sin by free will. 


CHAPTER CLIX—How Man 1s delivered from Sin 


ECAUSE man cannot return to one opposite without retiring from 

the other, to return to the state of righteousness he must withdraw 

from sin, whereby he had declined from righteousness. And because 
it is chiefly by the will that man is set on the way to his last end, or turned 
away therefrom, he must not only withdraw from sin in exterior act by 
ceasing to sin, but he must further withdraw in will, that so he may rise 
again by grace. Now withdrawal of the will from sin means at once repen- 
tance for the past and a resolution to avoid sin in future. For if a man did 
not purpose to cease from sin, sin as it is in itself (or sin in general) would not 
be contrary to his will. If he were minded to cease from sin, but had no 
sorrow for sin past, that same particular sin of which he was guilty would 
not be against his will.[ Now the will must withdraw from sin by taking the 
course contrary to that which led it into sin. But it was led into sin by appe- 
tite and delight in inferior things. Therefore it must withdraw from sin by 
certain penal inflictions. As delight drew it to consent to sin, so these in- 
flictions strengthen it in abomination of sin. 


* How far the pardon of post-baptismal sin was 


declaring truths that we believe on the revelation of 
obtainable through the Church’s ministrations, or 


God, there are certain probable arguments ready to 


was to be looked for only from the unconvenanted 
mercies of God, was another matter of controversy 
in the early Church. 

t May one not come to forgive without positively 
coming to love the offender? Yes, when the offender 
was a stranger to begin with. But a friend is thor- 
oughly forgiven only by being re-admitted to friend- 
ship.—At the same time we do well to recall St Tho- 
mas’s prefatory remark (B. I, Chap. IX):—“ For 


hand, which may be advanced for the exercise and 
consolation of believers, but not for the confutation 
of opponents.”’ 

{ This remark tells against Luther, whose propo- 
sition: ‘The height of penance is not to do the 
thing again: the best penance is a new life,” was 
condemned by Leo X less for what it affirms than for 
what it virtually excludes. 
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When then man by grace has obtained pardon for his sin and has been 
restored to the state of grace, he still remains bound by God’s justice to some 
punishment for his sin. If of his own will he exa¢ts this punishment of him- 
self, he is thereby said to ‘make satisfaction’ to God, inasmuch as by punish- 
ing himself for his sin he fulfils with labour and pain the order instituted 
of heaven, which order he had transgressed by sinning and following his own 
will. But if he does not exaét this punishment of himself, it will be inflicted 
by God, since the domain of divine providence cannot be suffered to lie in 
disorder. The punishment in that case will not be called ‘ satisfaéto-y,’ since 
it will not be of the choice of the sufferer, but it will be called ‘ purificatory,’ 
or ‘purgatorial,’ because he will be purified and purged by another punishing 
him; and so whatever was inordinate in him will be brought back to due 
order. Hence the Apostle says: If we were to judge ourselves, we should not be 
judged: but while we are judged, we are chastised by the Lord, that we may not be 
condemned with this world (1 Cor. xi, 31). 

Nevertheless, in the process of conversion, the disgust for sin and the 
fixing of the affections on God may be so intense as that there shall remain 
no outstanding liability to punishment. For the punishment which one suffers 
after the forgiveness of sin is necessary to bring the mind to cleave more 
firmly to good,—punishments being medicines,—as also for the observance 
of the order of justice in the punishment of the sinner. But love of God, 
especially when it is vehement and strong, is sufficient to establish man’s 
mind in good; and intense disgust for a past fault carries with it great sorrow 
for the same. Hence by the vehemence of the love of God and hatred for 
sin there is excluded any further need of satisfa€tory or purgatorial punish- 
ment.* And though the vehemence be not so great as totally to bar the 
punishment, nevertheless, the greater the vehemence, so much less of punish- 
ment will suffice. 

But what we do through our friends we are reckoned to do of ourselves, 
inasmuch as friendship makes two one in heart, and this is especially true of 
the love of charity: therefore, as a man may make satisfaction to God of him- 
self, so also may he do it through another, especially in case of necessity: for 
the punishment which his friend suffers on his account he reckons as his own 
punishment; and thus punishment is not wanting to him in that he has 
compassion for the sufferings of his friend, and that all the more for his 
being the cause of his friend’s suffering. And again the affection of charity 
in him who suffers for his friend makes his satisfaction more acceptable to 
God than it would be if he were suffering for his own doings: for the one 
is an effort of spontaneous charity, the other an acquiescence in necessity. 
Hence we learn that one man may make satisfaction for another, provided 
both of them be in charity. Hence the saying of the Apostle: Bear ye one 
another's burdens, and so ye shall fulfil the law of Christ (Gal. vi, 2). 


* The very vehemence of love and sorrow, how- _ take his after-life easy: even if he thought all his obli- 
ever, prompts this sort of penitent to make satisfaction gations cancelled, he would still insist on paying 
by bodily penances: he will not indulge himself, or more. 
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CHAPTER CLX-Thaz it 1s reasonably reckoned a Man’s own 
Fault if he is not converted to God, although he cannot be 
converted without Grace 


INCE no one can be set on the way to his last end without the aid of 

divine grace, or without it have the necessary means of reaching that 

end, as are faith, hope, love and perseverance, some might think that 
man is not to blame for being destitute of these gifts, especially seeing that he 
cannot merit the assistance of divine grace, nor be converted to God unless 
God convert him: for none is responsible for that which depends on another. 
But allow this, and many absurdities follow. It follows that the man who 
has neither faith nor hope nor love of God, nor perseverance in good, still 
does not deserve punishment: whereas it is expressly said: He that belteveth 
not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him (John iii, 36). 
And since none reaches the end of happiness without the aforesaid endow- 
ments, it would follow further that there are some who neither attain to 
happiness nor yet suffer punishment of God: the contrary whereof is shown 
from what will be said to all present at the judgement of God: Come.... 
possess ye the kingdom prepared for you, or, Depart... . into everlasting fire 
(Matt. xxv, 34-41). 

To solve this doubt, we must observe that though one can neither merit 
divine grace beforehand, nor acquire it by movement of his free will, still 
he can hinder himself from receiving it: for it is said of some: They have 
said unto God, Depart from us, we will not have the knowledge of thy ways 
(Job xxi, 14). And since it is in the power of free will to hinder the recep- 
tion of divine grace or not to hinder it, not undeservedly may it be reckoned 
a man’s own fault, if he puts an obstacle in the way of the reception of 
grace. For God on His part is ready to give grace to all men: He wi//s all 
men to be saved and to come to the knowledge of the truth (1 ‘Tim. 11, 4). But 
they alone are deprived of grace, who in themselves raise an obstacle to 
grace. So when the sun lights up the world, any evil that comes to a man 
who shuts his eyes is counted his own fault, although he could not see unless 
the sunlight first came in upon him.* 


* Of the eternal lot of such as, wilfully sinning 
against the light, rejeét the known truth of their Savi- 


His Apostles otherwise insist so strongly? Probably 
Lactantius and Origen are right in their conjecture, 


our, there never can be any doubt. The doubt and 
difficulty begins when we turn to others, who never 
have heard of Christ, or who, however much they 
have heard of Him, never seem to have gathered 
tidings sufficient and adequate to their minds. Their 
situation, to the Christian thinker who mixes in 
modern life and knows men, is one of the darkest 
regions of his theology. He can but fall back on his 
Lord’s precept: Judge not (Matt. vii, 1). 

On the dichotomy Matt. xxv, 31-46, I quote 
Scripture Manuals for Catholic Schools, St Matthew, 
pp. 212-3: “ But why is no mention made of faith, 
a condition of salvation upon which our Saviour and 


that though the Saviour of all is likewise judge of all 
(Adts xvii, 31), and will gather a// nations (v. 32) be- 
fore His judgement-seat, yet the sheep and goats here 
particularised are good and bad Christians. The hea- 
then who contumaciously reje€t Christ are already 
judged and condemned (John iii, 18: Mark xvi, 16). Of 
the heathen to whom Christ has not been preached, 
we get no information here.” 

St Thomas himself habitually views the Christian 
in every man; and hardly conceives, still less can be 
considered here to discuss, the position of him who 
is not a Christian and a Catholic. 
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CHAPTER CLXI-That a Man already in Mortal Stn cannot 
avoid more Mortal Sin without Grace* 


HEN it is said that it is in the power of free will to avoid putting 

obstacles to grace, that saying is to be understood of those in whom 

the natural faculty is unimpaired by sin.t But if the will has fallen 
into evil courses by some previous inordinate a¢t, it will not be altogether in 
its power to avoid putting obstacles in the way of grace. For though for some 
momentary occasion it may abstain from some particular act of sin by its own 
power, nevertheless, if left long to itself, it will fall into sin; and by sin an 
obstacle is put to grace. For when the mind of man turns aside from the 
state of righteousness, it clearly puts itself out of relation with its due end. 
Thus what ought to be the prime object of its affections, as being its last 
end, comes to be less loved than that other objeét to which it has inordi- 
nately turned, making of it another last end. Whatever in such a posture of 
the mind occurs to fit in with the inordinate end, however inconsistent with 
the due end, will be chosen, unless the will be brought back to due order, so 
as to prefer the due end to all others,—and that is an effect of grace. But 
the choice of anything inconsistent with the last end puts an obstacle in the 
way of grace, as grace goes to turn one in the direction of the end. Hence 
after sin a man cannot abstain from all further sin before by grace he is 
brought back to due order. 

Moreover, when the mind is inclined to a thing, it is no longer impar- 
tial between two alternatives. And that to which the mind is more inclined 
it chooses, unless by a rational discussion, not unattended with trouble, it is 
withdrawn from taking that side: hence sudden emergencies afford the best 
sign of the inward bent of the mind. But it is impossible for the mind of 
man to be so continually watchful as rationally to discuss whatever it ought 
to do or not todo. Consequently the mind will at times choose that to which 
it is inclined by the present inclination: so, if the inclination be to sin, it will 
not stand long clear of sin, thereby putting an obstacle in the way of grace, 
unless it be brought back to the state of righteousness. 

Further we must consider the assaults of passion, the allurements of sense, 
the endless occasions of evil-doing, the ready incitements of sin, sure to pre- 
vail, unless the will be withheld from them by a firm adherence to the last 
end, which is the work of grace. 

Hence appears the folly of the Pelagian view, that a man in sin can go 
on avoiding further sins without grace. On the contrary the Lord bids us 
pray: Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil, 

But though persons in sin cannot of their own power help putting ob- 
stacles in the way of grace, unless they be forestalled by some aid of grace,| 


+ Naturalis potentia integra. Among theologians, 


* This chapter is complementary to Chapter 
natura integra means a nature such as Adam had 


CLVI. There we saw that a man in the state of 


grace still needs a succession of aétual graces to enable 
him to observe the law of God on essential points 
steadily and to the end. Here we learn that a man 
in mortal sin needs a¢tual graces to prevent his falling 
deeper. This chapter follows from the former as the 
less from the greater: for the victory that the man in 
grace cannot gain, still less can the sinner gain. The 
two chapters together argue that, left to hisown unaided 
nature, unsupported by the movements of actual grace, 
every man capable of mortal sin will at times commit 
such sin. 


before the fall. 

t It may be asked: How can he be forestalled by 
any aid of grace, who puts obstacles in the way of 
grace, by being already in sin and going on to fresh 
sin? The answer is, that grace and good will are 
strong enough to break down any obstacle. But in 
this case a great grace is needed, e.g., a thorough 
fright. And that is the rationale of the sermons on 
hell that are preached in Lenten missions. They 
are as heavy siege artillery to breach the castle of the 
strong man armed (Luke xi, 21). 
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still this lack of power is imputable to them for a fault, because it is left be- 
hind in them by a fault going before; as a drunken man is not excused from 
murder, committed in drunkenness, when he gets drunk by fault of his own.* 
Besides, though this person in sin has it not in his unaided power altogether 
to avoid sin, still he has power here and now to avoid this or that sin: hence 
whatever he commits, he voluntarily commits, and the fault is imputed to him 
not undeservedly.T 


CHAPTER CLXII-That some Men God delivers from Sin, and 


some He leaves in Sin 


HOUGH the sinner raises an obstacle to grace, and by the exigence 

of the order of things ought not to receive grace, nevertheless, inas- 

much as God can work setting aside the connatural order of things, 
as when He gives sight to the blind, or raises the dead, He sometimes out 
of the abundance of His goodness forestalls by the assistance of His grace even 
those who raise an obstacle to it, turning them away from evil and convert- 
ing them to good. And as He does not give sight to all the blind, nor heal 
all the sick, that in those whom He heals the work of His power may appear, 
and in the others the order of nature may be observed, so He does not fore- 
stall by His aid all who hinder grace, to their turning away from evil and 
conversion to good, but some He so forestalls, wishing in them His mercy to 
appear, while in others He would have the order of justice made manifest. [{ 
Hence the Apostle says: God, though willing to show his wrath, and to make 
his power known, endured with much longsuffering vessels of wrath, fitted for 
destruction, that he might show forth the riches of his glory upon the vessels of 
mercy, which he hath prepared unto glory (Rom. ix, 22, 23). 

But when, of men who are enthralled in the same sins, God forestalls and 
converts some, and endures, or permits, others to go their way according to 
the order of things, we should not enquire the reason why He converts these 
and not those: for that depends on His sheer will, just as from His sheer will 
it proceeded that, when all things were made out of nothing, some things 
were made in a position of greater advantage than others (digniora).§ Hence 
again the apostle says: Hath not the potter power over the clay, to make of the 
same lump one vessel unto honour and another unto dishonour ? (Rom. ix, 21.) 


* Akin to this is the problem of the ‘ cauterised 
conscience,’ discussed by St Alphonsus Liguori in the 
opening of his Moral Theology,—the imputability 
of sin to one who has become so habituated to it as 
to commit sin as a matter of course on every occa- 
sion, without giving it a second thought, with no 
hesitation and no remorse. 

t The upshot of the foregoing chapter is this, 
that a man in mortal sin has got himself into a false 
position; and his position will go on growing morally 
worse unless he makes strenuous efforts to get out of 
it, turning to God and asking His aid: if he will not 
do that, he must be answerable for the growing de- 
terioration of his state. He sins therefore, but it is 
not always easy to say precisely when he sins. In 
general, he sins when ie could help himself to do 
better, and will not. 

J} May we not however observe that as in the 
natural order of things God has provided, in the ac- 
quired skill of physicians and surgeons, certain ordi- 


nary means for healing the sick and even giving sight 
to the blind, so in the supernatural order He has 
provided an ordinary means for the justification of 
the sinner in the Sacraments of Baptism and Penance? 
Miracles are exceptional, but the forgiveness of sins is 
part of the Church’s daily ministry; and the gratia 
praveniens, necessary to bring the sinner to avail him- 
self of this ministry, has to be presupposed as part of 
the institution. The fuller and fuller recognition of 
this consoling truth is a typical instance of the ‘deve- 
lopment’ of the mind of the Church. 

On the texts from Romans quoted here cf. Notes 
on St Paul, pp. 395-397. 

§ Even if all material things were made on a dead 
level of hot gas, still in that uniform medium there was 
a promise and potency of differentiation, which can 
have depended only on the arbitrary will of the 
Creator. But query,—Could differentiation ever have 
come out of a uniform medium? Or civilisation out 
of uniform savagery? 
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Hereby is refuted the error of Origen, who said that the reason why some 
were converted to God, and not others, was to be sought in divers works that 
their souls had done before they were united with their bodies, a theory 
already set aside (B. II, Chapp. XLIV, LX XXIII). 


CHAPTER CLXIII-—That God is Cause of Sin to no Man 


HOUGH there are some sinners whom God does not convert to 
Himself, but leaves them in their sins according to their deserts, 
still He does not induce them to sin. 

1. Men sin by deviating from God their last end. But as every agent 
acts to its own proper and befitting end, it is impossible for God’s aétion to 
avert any from their ultimate end in God. 

2. Good cannot be the cause of evil, nor God the cause of sin. 

3. All the wisdom and goodness of man is derived from the wisdom and 
goodness of God, being a likeness thereof. But it is repugnant to the wisdom 
and goodness of man to make any one tosin: therefore much more to divine 
wisdom and goodness. 

4. A fault always arises from some defect of the proximate agent, not 
from any defect of the prime agent. Thus the fault of limping comes from 
some defect of the shin-bone, not from the locomotor power, from which 
power however is whatever perfection of movement appears in the limping. 
But the proximate agent of human sin is the will. The sinful defect then is 
from the will of man, not from God, who is the prime agent, of whom how- 
ever is whatever point of perfect action appears in the act of sin.* 

Hence it is said: Say not, He himself hath led me astray: for he hath no use 
for sinful men: He hath commanded none to do impiously, and he hath not given to 
any man license to sin (Ecclus xv, 12, 21): Let none, when he 1s tempted, say that 
be is tempted by God: for God tempteth no man to evil (James i, 13). 

Still there are passages of Scripture, from which it might seem that God 
is to some men the cause of sin. Thus it is said: I fave hardened the heart of 
Pharaoh and his servants (Exod. x, 1): Blind the heart of this people, and make 
its ears dull, and close its eyes, lest perchance it see with its eyes, and be converted, 
and I heal it: Thou hast made us wander from thy ways: Thou hast hardened our 
heart, that we should not fear thee (Isai. vi, 10: Ixiii, 17): God delivered them 
over to a reprobate sense, to do those things which are not seemly (Rom. i, 28). 
All these passages are to be understood as meaning that God does not bestow 
on some the help for avoiding sin which He bestows on others. This help is 
not merely the infusion of grace, but also an exterior guardianship, whereby 
the occasions of sin are providentially removed from a man’s path. God also 
aids man against sin by the natural light of reason, and other natural goods 
that He bestows on man.t When then He withdraws these aids from some, 
as their conduct deserves that he should, according to the exigency of His 
justice, He is said to Aarden them, or to b/ind them. 


“e.g., the strategy of an unjust war. That is how t e.g., good parents, a good wife, good taste, good 
we may with propriety enjoy the record of the exploits government. 
of heroes whom we cannot consider just or good men. 
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CHAPTER CLXIV—Of Predestination, Reprobation, and 
Divine Eleétion 


INCE it has been shown that by the action of God some are guided to 

their last end with the aid of grace, while others, bereft of that same aid 

of grace, fall away from their last end; and at the same time all things 
that are done by God are from eternity foreseen and ordained by His wis- 
dom,.as has also been shown, it needs must be that the aforesaid distinétion 
of men has been from eternity ordained of God. Inasmuch therefore as He 
has from eternity pre-ordained some to be guided to the last end, He is said 
to have ‘predestined’ them. Hence the Apostle says: Who hath predestined us 
to the adoption of sons, according to the purpose of his will (Eph.i, 5). But those 
to whom from eternity He has arranged not to give grace,* He 1s said to 
have ‘reprobated,’ or ‘ hated,’ according to the text: I Aave loved Jacob, and 
hated Esau (Malach. i, 2). In point of this distin¢étion, inasmuch as some He 
has reprobated and some He has predestined, we speak of the divine ‘ eleétion,’ 
of which it is said: He hath elected us in him before the constitution of the world 
(Eph. i, 4). Thus it appears that predestination and election and reprobation 
is a part of divine providence, according as by the said providence men are 
guided to their last end. And it may be shown that predestination and elec- 
tion do not induce necessity, by the same arguments whereby it was shown 
that divine providence does not take away contingency from creation (Chap. 
LXXII. 

But that predestination and election have no cause in any human merits 
may be shown, not only by the fact that the grace of God, an effeét of pre- 
destination, is not preceded by any merits, but precedes all merit, but also by 
this further fact, that the divine will and providence is the first cause of all 
things that are made. Nothing can be cause of the will and providence of 
God; although of the effeéts of providence, and of the effects of predestina- 
tion, one effect may be cause of another.t For who hath first given to him, and 
recompense shall be made him? For of him and by him and in him are all things: 
to him be glory for ever, Amen (Rom. Xi, 35, 36). 


and taken. The first determination is entirely gratui- 


* That is, not ‘ efficacious’ grace, or grace with 
tous, and independent of all regard to merit in the 


which they will finally comply, though He gives them 


‘sufficient’ grace for salvation. 

t There are two steps in predestination: (1) God’s 
determination to give grace; (2) God’s determination 
to give glory according to the measure of grace given 


recipient. This all Catholics confess. ‘The second 
determination has been matter of great controversy 
among Catholic theologians, whether it is in view of 
or irrespective of foreseen merits in the predestinate. 
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BOOK IV 


OF GOD IN HIS REVELATION 
CHAPTER I-Preface* 


O, these things that have been said are but a part of his ways; and whereas 

we have heard scarce one little drop of his speech, who shall be able to look 

upon the thunder of his greatness? (Job xxvi, 14.) It is the nature of the 
human mind to gather its knowledge from sensible things; nor can it of itself 
arrive at the direct vision of the divine substance, as that substance is in itself 
raised above all sensible things and all other beings to boot, and beyond 
all proportion with them. But because the perfect good of man consists 
in his knowing God in such way as he can, there is given man a way 
of ascending to the knowledge of God, to the end that so noble a crea- 
ture should not seem to exist altogether in vain, unable to attain the 
proper end of his existence. The way is this, that as all the perfeétions 
of creatures descend in order from God, who is the height of perfec- 
tion, man should begin from the lower creatures, and ascend by de- 
grees, and so advance to the knowledge of God. Of this descent of perfec- 
tions from God there are two processes. One is on the part of the first 
origin of things: for the divine wisdom, to make things perfect, produced 
them in order, that the universe might consist of a complete round of crea- 
tures from highest to lowest. The other process belongs to the things them- 


selves: for, as causes are nobler than effects, the first and highest products of . 


causation, while falling short of the First Cause, which is God, nevertheless 
are superior to the effe¢ts which they themselves produce; and so on in order, 
until we come to the lowest of creatures.t And because in that ‘roof and crown 
of all things’ (summo rerum vertice), God, we find the most perfect unity; and 
everything is stronger and more excellent, the more thoroughly it is one; it 
follows that diversity and variety increase in things, the further they are re- 
moved from Him who is the first principle of all. Therefore the process of 
derivation of creatures from their first principle may be represented by a sort 
of pyramid, with unity at the apex, and the widest multiplicity at the base.] 
And thus in the diversity of things there is apparent a diversity of ways, 
beginning from one principle and terminating in different terms. By these 
ways then our understanding can ascend to God. 

But the weakness of our understanding prevents us from knowing these 


* This fourth book is wanting in the mutilated 
Bergamo autograph in the Vatican Library. 

t See B. III, Chap. LXXVIII, with notes. 

ft A somewhat free translation, still, I think, a 
fair rendering of the sense of the Latin: Oportet igitur 
processum emanationis a Deo uniri quidem in ipso principio, 
multiplicari autem secundum res infimas ad quas termina- 
tur. How reconcile this statement with the law of 
biology, that simplicity (one organ for all work) pre- 
vails in the lower types, differentiation in the higher? 
A reconciliation may be sought from St Thomas 
himself, B. III, Chap. LXXVII, where he argues 
that perfection implies unity of direction, with multi- 
plicity of subordinates,—in one word, organisation. 


Every organism is a One in Many. The more per- 
fe&t the organism, the more perfect the unity, as St 
Thomas says, i.e., the more perfect the central con- 
trol. And this central control again is more perfedt, 
the greater the variety and multiplicity and power 
of subordinates over which this unifying control 
effectually extends. In the lowest types of creatures, 
we get either multiplicity with little of unity, as in 
a heap of stones, e.g., the moraine on the side of a 
high hill; or unity with little of multiplicity, as in 
the first elements of matter,—‘ electrons,’ or what- 
ever else they may be. God, the Sovereign Unity, is 
likewise virtually all things (B. I, Chapp. XXXI, 
LIII, LIV). 
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ways perfectly. Our knowledge begins with sense; and sense is concerned 
with exterior accidents (phenomena), which are of themselves sensible, as 
colour, smell, and the like. With difficulty can our mind penetrate through 
such exterior phenomena to an inner knowledge of things, even where it 
perfectly grasps by sense their accidents.* Much less will it be able to attain 
to a comprehension of the natures of those objeéts of which we perceive only 
a few phenomena by sense; and still less of those natures no accidents of 
which lie open to sense, but certain effects which they produce, inadequate 
to their power, enable us to recognise them.{[ But even though the very 
natures of things were known to us, still we should have but slight know- 
ledge of their order, of their mutual relations, and direétion by divine provi- 
dence to their final end, since we cannot penetrate the plan of Providence.§ 
The ways themselves then being so imperfectly known to us, how shall we 
travel by them to any perfect knowledge of the First Beginning of all things, 
which transcends all created ways and is out of all proportion with them? 
Even though we knew the said ways perfectly, we should still fall short of 
perfect knowledge of their origin and starting-point.|| 

Feeble and inadequate then being any knowledge to which man could 
arrive by these ways, God has revealed to men facts about Himself which 
surpass human understanding; in which revelation there is observed an order 
of gradual transition from imperfect to perfect. In man’s present state, in which 


* For instance, such a piece of ‘inner knowledge’ 
as the reduction of colour to vibrations, took civilised 
man centuries to learn. 

t The stars, for example. 


T He means the angels. Sensu capi and percipiantur 


(not participetur) are the readings followed. 

§ To transfer the remark from physics to an- 
other domain,—though we had mastered the whole 
of history, how much could we read therein of the 
divine counsels and plan of government? In every 
direction, does not the universe and man’s life in it 
grow more puzzling, the more we know of it, if we 
seek to trace any exact economy and purpose? Hence 
St Thomas argues the need of divine revelation. 

|| We know so much more of the ways of creatures 
than was known in St Thomas’s time, so much more 
of history and antiquities, so much more astronomy, 
dynamics, chemistry, molecular physics, biology: has 
there been any proportionate increase in our know- 
ledge of God? Has theology grown with the growth 
of other sciences? The question is one to furnish 
matter for a long and curious dissertation, in which 
the results, professedly arrived at, would differ widely 
according to the various theological preconceptions, 
whether of faith or prejudice, with which the several 
writers took up their pens. Yet an outline statement 
of results may be hazarded.. Growth in truth must 
surely bring out truth. If theology has gained nothing 
by the advance of ‘science,’ either ‘ science’ or theo- 
logy must be condemned. Theology then has gained 
in at least three respects. It has gained in the over- 
throw of superstition,—notably astrology and witch- 
craft. It has gained in a better appreciation of 
everything which, for want of a better name, I must 
call ‘vastness’ in God,—His immensity, filling all 
stellar space; His incomprehensibility; His all-embra- 
cing, all-sustaining wisdom; and His tremendous 
power. Once more, theology has gained in kindliness. 
Harshness and narrowness of sympathy so often 
proceed, not from any particular love of truth or 
zeal for justice, but simply from want of experience, 


—from the inexperience ofa youthful and untravelled 
mind. With the weight of past ages upon us, the 
youngest of the really educated in our theological 
schools is no longer young in the depreciatory sense 
of that term. We have found out that men and 
women are not the easy subjects of moral dissection 
that unpractised eyes take them for. We recognise 
the wisdom of the Judge who made proclamation to 
the bystanders in court, Fudge not (Matt. vii, 1). 

Accidentally, a quarrel has arisen between theo- 
logy and modern science. This quarrel marks no 
intrinsic opposition: it is the fault of persons. 
Revealed theology is essentially a distinét king- 
dom from secular science. But it is a frontier 
kingdom; and the two kingdoms cannot but have 
relations with one another. These relations have 
been unfriendly, not without some fault on both 
sides. Theologians have repeated what other theo- 
logians have said before them, not considering the 
advance of physical science, or of history, since the 
authors whom they follow lived and wrote. Now if 
it were mere matter of dogmatic, or revealed, theo- 
logy, this disregard of physics would be justified; but 
when itisquestion of providing, say, a biological setting 
for a theological truth, this neglect of modern progress 
in biology becomes deplorable. On the other hand, it 
goes without saying that some votaries of physics, or 
history, or criticism, cherish an acrimonious hatred 
for divine revelation, and even the very name of 
God; and chiefly value science as a weapon of offence 
against theology,—thereby assuming a mental atti- 
tude the reverse of scientific. For the provisional 
adjustment of the contested frontier, we seem to 
require a sort of boundary commission of physicists, 
historians, critics, philosophers, and theologians work- 
ing with one common endeavour, as the Jesuit rule 
lays it down, wt suus Yeritati sit locus, non ut in ea re 
superiores videantur. Such a commission would sit per- 
manently in a Catholic University, if ever such an 
institution could be planted anywhere in the British 
Isles. 
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his understanding is tied to sense, his mind cannot possibly be elevated to any 
clear discernment of truths that surpass all proportions of sense: in that state 
the revelation is given him, not to be understood, but to be heard and be- 
lieved.* Only when he is delivered from the thraldom of sensible things, will 
he be elevated to an intuition of revealed truth. Thus there is a threefold 
knowledge that man may have of divine things. The first is an ascent through 
creatures to the knowledge of God by the natural light of reason. ‘The second 
is a descent of divine truth by revelation to us; truth exceeding human under- 
standing; truth accepted, not as demonstrated to sight, but as orally delivered 
for belief. The third is an elevation of the human mind to a perfect insight 
into things revealed. 

This triple knowledge is suggested by the text above quoted from Job. 
These things that have been said are but a part of his ways, applies to that know- 
ledge whereby our understanding ascends by way of creatures to a knowledge 
of God. And because we know these ways but imperfectly, that is rightly 
put in, dut a part, for we know in part (1 Cor. xili, 9). The next clause, and 
whereas we have heard scarce one little drop of his speech, refers to the second 
knowledge, whereby divine truths are revealed for our belief by means of 
oral declaration: for faith 1s of hearing, and hearing by the word of Christ (Rom. 
x, 17). And because this imperfect knowledge is an efHuent from that perfect 
knowledge whereby divine truth is seen in itself,—a revelation from God by 
the ministry of angels, who see the face of the Father (Matt. xviii, 10), he 
rightly terms it a drop, as it is written: In that day the mountains shall drop 
sweetness (Joel ii, 18). But because revelation does not take in all the mysteries 
which the angels and the rest of the blessed behold in the First Truth, there 
is a meaning in the qualification, one /itt/e drop: for it is said: Who shall magnify 
him as he is from the beginning? many things are hidden greater than these, for we 
see but a few of his works (Ecclus xlili, 35): I have many things to say to you, 
but ye cannot bear them now (John xvi, 2). These few points that are revealed 
to us are set forth under similitudes and obscurities of expression, so as to be 
accessible only to the studious, hence the expressive addition, scarce, marking 
the difficulty of the enquiry. The third clause, who shall be able to look upon 
the thunder of his greatness? points to the third knowledge, whereby the First 
Truth shall be known, not as believed, but as seen: for we shall see him as he 
zs (1 John iti, 2). No little fragment of the divine mysteries will be perceived, 
but the Divine Majesty itself, and all the perfect array of good things: hence 
the Lord said to Moses: I wi// show thee all good (Exod. xxxili, 19). Rightly 
therefore we have in the text the words /ook upon his greatness. And this 
truth shall not be proposed to man under the covering of any veils, but quite 
plain: hence the Lord says to His disciples: The hour cometh, when I will no longer 
speak to you in proverbs, but will tell you openly of my Father (John xvi, 25): hence 
word thunder in the text, indicative of this plain showing. 

The words of the above text are adapted to our purpose: for whereas in 
the previous books we have spoken of divine things according as natural 


* The mystery which is beyond understanding is 
likewise beyond imagination. The exercise of imagina- 
tion upon the mysteries of faith is a necessary and 
wholesome process: it is part of mental prayer. But 
the result remains quite inadequate to the objedt. 
Forgetting this piece of psychology, people take for 
objectively incredible that which is subjectively un- 
imaginable: and the childish shortcomings and vaga- 
ries of the imagination are mistaken for absurdities 
in the mystery proposed for belief, as a boy astrono- 


mer might mistake the effect of chromatic aberration 
in his telescope for colours in the stars. Dulness of 
imagination is a great obstacle to religious belief. 

+ The law given on Sina deing ordained, ordered, 
set forth in detail, dy angels (Gal. iii, 19: Heb. ii, 2: 
Aéts vii, 53). The angels may have been the imme- 
diate authors of the prodigies on Mount Sina: nay, 
an angel there may have spoken in the place of God 
(Exod. xix, 16 sq.) 
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reason can arrive through creatures to the knowledge of them,—but that 
imperfectly, according to the limitations of the author’s capacity, so that we 
can say with Job: Lo, these things that have been said are but a part of his ways; 
it remains now to treat of truths divinely revealed for our belief, truths tran- 
scending human understanding. And the words of the text are a guide to our 
procedure in this matter. As we have scarce heard the truth in the statements 
of Holy Scripture, those being as it were one /ittle drop coming down to us, 
and no man in this life can look upon the thunder of his greatness, our method 
will be as follows. Taking as first principles the statements of Holy Scripture, 
we will endeavour to penetrate their hidden meaning to the best of our ability, 
without presuming to claim perfect knowledge of the matter. Our proofs 
will rest on the authority of Holy Scripture, not on natural reason: still it 
will be our duty to show that our assertions are not contrary to natural reason, 
and thereby defend them against the assaults of unbelievers. And since natural 
reason ascends by creatures to the knowledge of God, while the knowledge 
of faith descends by divine revelation from God to us, and it is the same way 
up and down, we must proceed in these matters of supra-rational belief by the 
same way in which we proceeded in our rational enquiries concerning God. 
Thus we shall treat first of the supra-rational truths that are proposed for our 
belief concerning God Himself, as the confession of the Trinity [Chapp. I- 
XXVI: cf. I,Chap.IX: thisanswers to Book I]. Secondly, of the supra-rational 
works done by God, as the work of the Incarnation and its consequences 
[Chapp. XXVII-LXXVIII: answering to Book II]. Thirdly, of the supra- 
rational events expected at the end of human history, as the resurrection and 
glorification of bodies, the everlasting bliss of souls, and events therewith 


connected [Chapp. LXXIX-XCVII: answering to Book III]. 


CHAPTER II-Of Generation, Paternity, and Sonship in God 


E find in the New Testament frequent attestations that Jesus Christ 

is the Son of God: Matt. xi, 27: Mark i, 1: John 11) 45seyeone 

Rom. i, 1: Heb. 1, 1. And the same, though more rarely, in the 

Old Testament: Prov. xxx, 4::Ps. 1, 7: Ps Ixxxviii, 27..On thev@womiece 

passages we must understand that as some expressions in the context may 

suit David, others not at all, these words are spoken of David and Solomon, 

according to the custom of Scripture, as prefiguring some one else, in whom 
all that is said is fulfilled. 

And because the names of ‘ Father’ and ‘Son’ are consequent upon some 

generative process, Scripture has not omitted to speak of divine generation, 


Powilyi7eabtov. Will 245 2cen ohn tetduurom tte bl Ore 


* St Thomas also appeals to Isaias Ixvi, 9, in the 
Vulgate reading. He says: ‘To whatever meaning 
the term ‘ generation’ is applied, still the reasoning 
put in the mouth of God remains firm and stable, 
that if He gives generation to others, He should not 
Himself be barren: since a perfection must always 


exist in a nobler way in the cause than in the things 
caused.” But the reading in Isaias is uncertain, and 
the application to the eternal generation of the Word 
has seemed to many, even Catholic commentators, not 
to suit the text. Revelation is gradual, and must not 
be antedated. 
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CHAPTER III-That the Son of God ts God 


E must not however fail to observe that divine Scripture uses the 

: N above names also to denote the creation of things: thus it is said: 
Who is the father of rain? or who hath begotten the drops of dew? From 

whose womb hath ice gone forth, and who hath begotten the frost from heaven? (Job 
XXXviil, 28.) Lest then by these names of paternity, sonship, and generation, 
nothing further should be understood than an act of creative energy, Scrip- 
ture has further not failed to call Him God also, whom it has named Son and 
Begotten,—John 1, 1, 14: Titus ili, 11: Ps. xliv, 7, 8 [Heb. i, 8, 9]: Isa. 
ix, 6. And that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, Peter confessed, Matt. xvi, 16. 


CHAPTERS IV, IX—The Opinion of Photinus touching the Son 
of God, and its resethion* 


T is customary in Scripture for those who are justified by divine grace 
|: be called sons of God,—John 1, 12: Rom. viii, 16: 1 John iii, 1: and 

begotten of God, James i, 15: 1 John ili, g; and, what is more wonderful, 
even the name of Godhead is ascribed to them, Exod. vii, 1: Ps. Ixxxi, 6: 
John x, 35. Going upon this usage, some wrong-headed men took up the 
opinion that Jesus Christ was a mere man, that His existence began with 
His birth of the Virgin Mary, that He gained divine honours above the rest 
of men through the merit of His blessed life, that like other men He was the 
Son of God by the Spirit of adoption, and by grace was born of God, and 
by a certain assimilation to God is called in the Scriptures God, not by nature, 
but by some participation in the divine goodness, as is also said of the saints, 
2 Pet. i, 4. And this position they endeavoured to confirm by authority of 
Holy Scripture: 4// power 1s given to me in heaven and on earth (Matt. xxviii, 
18): but, say they, if He were God before all time, He would not have 
received power in time. Also it is said of the Son that He was made of the 
seed of David according to the flesh, and predestinated the Son of God in power (Rom. 
i, 3, 4): but what is made and predestinated is not eternal. Again the text, He 
was made obedient unto death, even the death of the cross: wherefore hath God 
exalted him, and gtven him the name that 1s above every name (Phil. ii, 8, 9), 
seems to show that by merit of His obedience and suffering He was granted 
divine honours and raised above all. Peter too says: Let a// the house of Israel 
most certainly know that this Jesus, whom ye have crucified, God hath made Lord 
and (Christ (Acts 11, 36). He seems then to have become God in time, not to 
have been born so before all ages. They also allege in support of their opinion 
those texts of Scripture which seem to point to defeét in Christ, as that He 
was carried in woman’s womb (Luke i, 42:11, 5), that He grew in age (Luke 
ii, 52), that He suffered hunger (Luke iv, 2) and fatigue (John iv, 6), and 
was subject to death, that he continually advanced (Luke i, 40, 52), that 
He confessed He did not know the day of judgement (Mark xili, 32), that 
He was stricken with fear of death (Luke xxii, 42, 44), and other weak- 
nesses inadmissible in one who was God by nature. 

But careful study of the words of Holy Scripture shows that there is not 
that meaning in them which these Photinians have supposed. For when 


* Photinus, bishop of Sirmium, in the middle of the fourth century, a Unitarian in his doétrine of the 
Godhead, denied the divinity of Jesus Christ, though he allowed His miraculous birth. 
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Solomon says: The abysses as yet were not, and I (Wisdom) was already con- 
ceived (Prov. viii, 24), he sufficiently shows that this generation took place 
before all corporeal things. And though an endeavour has been to wrest 
away these and other testimonies by saying that they are to be understood 
of predestination, in the sense that before the creation of the world it was 
arranged that the Son of God should be born of the Virgin Mary, not that 
her Son existed before the world; nevertheless the words which follow show 
that He was before Mary not only in predestination, but really. For it fol- 
lows: When he weighed the foundations of the earth, I was with him arranging all 
things: but if He had existed in predestination only, He could have done 
nothing. This conclusion may be drawn also from the Evangelist John: for, 
that none might take as referring to predestination the words, In the begin- 
ning was the Word, he adds: A// things were made by him, and without him was 
made nothing: which could not be true, had He not real existence before the 
world was. Likewise from the texts John iii, 13: vi, 38, it appears that He 
had real existence ere He descended from heaven. Besides, whereas according 
to the above-mentioned position, a man by the merit of His life was ad- 
vanced to be God, the Apostle contrariwise declares that, being God, He was 
made man: Being in the form of God, he thought it no robbery, etc. (Phil. ii, 6.) 

Again, among the rest who had the grace of God, Moses had it abun- 
dantly, of whom it is said: The Lord spoke to Moses face to face, as a man ts 
wont to speak to his friend (Exod. xxxili, 11). If then Jesus Christ were only 
called ‘Son of God’ by reason of the grace of adoption, as is the case with 
other Saints, Moses might be called ‘Son of God’ on the same title as 
Christ, allowing all the while that Christ was endowed with more abundant 
grace: for among the rest of the saints one is filled with greater grace than 
another, and still they are all called ‘Sons of God.’ But Moses is not called 
‘Son’ on the same title as Christ: for the Apostle distinguishes Christ from 
Moses as the son from the servant: Moses indeed was faithful in his house as a 
servant: but Christ as the Son in his own house (Heb. iii, 5). 

The like argument may be gathered from many other places of Scrip- 
ture, where Christ is styled ‘Son of God’ ina singular manner above others, 
as at His baptism, U’ézs 2s my beloved Son (Matt. 111, 17); or where He is 
called ‘ the Only-begotten,—The Only-begotten Son, who 1s in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared (John i, 18): for were He Son in a general way, as 
others are, He could not be called ‘ Only-begotten ’: sometimes too He is 
designated as ‘First-born, to show that there is a derivation of sonship 
from Him to others: To be made conformable to the image of his Son, that he 
may be the first-born among many brethren (Rom. vill, 29): God hath sent bis 
Son, that we might receive the adoption of sons (Gal. iv, 4): which texts show 
that He, by the likeness of whose Sonship others are called sons, is Son 
Himself after another way than they. 

Furthermore, in the Holy Scriptures some works are set down as so 
peculiarly proper to God as to be never attributable to any one else, e.g., 
the sanctification of souls and the forgiveness of sins: for it is said, I am the 
Lord who sanctify you (Levit. xx, 8): I am he who blot out thy sins for mine own 
sake (Isai. xliii, 25). Yet both these works Scripture attributes to Christ, 
Heb. ii, 11: xiii, 12. He declared of Himself that He had the power of 
forgiving sins, and proved His assertion by a miracle (Matt. ix, 1-8); and 
the angel foretold of Him that He should save his people from their sins 
(Matt. i, 21). Christ therefore as sanctifier and forgiver of sins is not called 
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‘God’ in the same sense as others are called ‘ gods,’ who are sancétified and 
whose sins are forgiven, but as one having the power and nature of the 
Godhead. 

As for those testimonies of Scripture whereby the Photinians endeavoured 
to show that Christ is not God by nature, they do not serve their purpose: for 
we confess in Christ the Son of God after the Incarnation two natures, a 
human and a divine: hence there are predicated of Him at once attributes 
proper to God, by reason of His divine nature, and attributes seeming to 
involve some defect, or shortcoming, by reason of His human nature. Thus 
His saying, 4// power is given to me, does not mean that He then received 
the power as a new thing to Him, but that the power, which the Son of 
God had enjoyed from all eternity, had now begun to appear in the same 
Son made man, by the victory which He had gained over death by rising 
again.* Hereby it is also clear that Peter’s saying (Acts ii, 36) of God 
having made him |“fesus| Lord and Christ, is to be referred to the Son in His 
human nature, in which He began to have in time what in His divine 
nature He had from eternity.T 

Nor does the Apostle (Rom. i, 3) say absolutely that the Son of God 
was ‘made,’ but that He was made of the seed of David according to the flesh 
by the assumption of human nature. Hence the following words, who was 
predestinated Son of God, apply to the Son in His human nature: for that 
union of human nature with the Son of God, which made it possible for a 
man to be called Son of God, was not due to any human merits, but to the 


grace of God predestinating. | 


CHAPTER V—Reyection of the Opinion of Sabellius concerning 
the Son of Gods 


ECAUSE it is a fixed idea in the mind of all who think rightly of 

of God, that there can be but one God by nature, some, conceiving 

from the Scriptures the belief that Christ is truly and by nature God 
and the Son of God, have confessed that Christ, the Son of God, and God the 
Father are one God; and yet have not allowed that there was any ‘ God the 
Son,’ so called according to His nature from eternity, but have held that God 
received the denomination of Sonship from the time that He was born of 
the Virgin Mary. Thus all things that Christ suffered in the flesh they attri- 
buted to God the Father. This was the opinion of the Sabellians, who were 
also called ‘ Patripassians,’ because they asserted that the Father had suffered, 
and that the Father Himself was Christ. The peculiarity of this doctrine was 


* Or, on St Paul’s showing (Phil. ii, 9), that 
Christ as man had now received a// power on a new 
title, the title of the redemption which He had just 
wrought out in His blood (Apoc. v, 9). 

t Still this text, Aéts 11, 36, does not refer to the 
time of the Incarnation, but to that of the Resurrec- 
tion. In the Resurrection, God gave to His Incarnate 
Son for the first time the full glory of Messiahship 
and Lordship, the glory of the Only-begotten (John i, 
14), which was His by right, but was not actually 
enjoyed by Him, in the time of His voluntary 
kenosis (Phil. ii, 7), in the days of his flesh (Heb. v, 7). 
Similarly St Paul (Acts xiii, 32, 33) interprets the 
text, This day have I begotten thee (Ps. ii, 7), to 
mean, ‘ This day of thy resurrection have I shown 
thee forth for my Son.’——An example from history. 


According to the maxim, ‘The king never dies,’ 
Charles II was king the instant his father’s head fell, 
January 29, 1648: he came into possession of his 
kingdom when he entered London, May 29, 1660. 

{ For predestinated the Greek is épioB&vroc, marked 
out, declared, a better reading. 

§ Sabellius, an African from the neighbourhood 
of Cyrene, in the early third century, an anti-Trini- 
tarian, taught that one and the same divine Being as 
giving the Old Law was called the Father, as born 
of Mary was called the Son, as given to the Apostles 
was called the Holy Ghost, so that there were three 
manifestations, but not what we should call three 
Persons; and that when God was under one of these 
manifestations, He was not under either of the other 
two. 
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the tenet that the term ‘Son of God’ does not denote any existing Person, 
but a property supervening upon a pre-existing Person. 

The falsity of this position is manifest from Scripture authority. For 
Christ in the Scriptures is not only called the Son of the Virgin, but also 
the Son of God. But it cannot be that the same person should be son of him- 
self, or that the same should give existence and receive it. We observe also 
that after the Incarnation the Father gives testimony of the Son: TAzs ts my 
beloved Son (Matt. iii, 17): thereby pointing to His person. Christ therefore 
is in person other than His Father.* 


CHAPTER VI-Of the Opinion of Arius concerning the Son 
of Godt 


HEREAS it is not in accordance with sacred doétrine to say with 

Photinus that the Son of God took His beginning from Mary; 

or, with Sabellius, that the eternal God and Father began to be 
the Son by taking flesh; there were others who took the view, which Scrip- 
ture teaches, that the Son of God was before the Incarnation and even before 
the creation of the world; but because the Son is other than the Father, they 
accounted Him to be not of the same nature with the Father: for they could 
not understand, nor would they believe, that any two beings, distinct in per- 
son, had the same essence and nature. And because, according to the do¢trine 
of faith, alone of natures the nature of God the Father is believed to be eternal, 
they believed that the nature of the Son was not from eternity, although the 
Son was before other creatures. And because all that is not eternal is made 
out of nothing and created by God, they declared that the Son of God was 
made out of nothing and is a creature. But because they were driven by the 
authority of Scripture to call the Son also God, they said that He was one 
with God the Father, not by nature, but by a union of wills, and by parti- 
cipation in the likeness of God beyond other creatures. Hence, as the highest 
creatures, the angels are called in Scripture ‘ gods’ and ‘sons of God,’—e.g., 
Where werst thou, when the morning stars praised me, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy? (Job xxxvili, 4-7:) God stood in the assembly of gods (Ps. 
Ixxxi, 1) :—they considered that He should be called ‘ Son of God’ and ‘ God’ 
pre-eminently above others, inasmuch as through Him the Father created 
every other creature.! 


CHAPTER VII-Rejection of Arius’s Position 


OLY Scripture calls Christ ‘Son of God’ and the angels ‘ sons of 
God,’ yet not in the same sense. To which of the angels did he ever 
say: Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee? (Heb. i, 5.) 

2. If Christ were called ‘Son’ in the same sense as all the angels and 
saints, He would not be On/y-begotten, however much, for the excellence of 
His nature above the rest, He might be called first-born (Ps. Ixxxviii, 27). 
But the Scripture declares Him to be the On/y-begotten (John i, 14). 


*St Athanasius (Expos. fidei, IL) tells us that { The Arian ‘Word’ is the Platonic ‘ Heaven,’ 
Sabellius expressed his heresy in a word of his own first of creatures in time and dignity and containing 
coining, viorurwp, Son-Father. all others. See the Timaeus, 30c-31b, where it is 

Tt Arius, priest of Alexandria, condemned at the called “‘ this one present only-begotten Heaven, that 
Council of Nice in 325, died in 336. has been made.” 
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5. Of whom 1s Christ according to the flesh, who is over all things, God blessed 
for ever (Rom.x, 5): * Expecting the blessed hope and coming of the glory of the 
great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ (Tit. ii. 13): I will raise up to David 
a gust branch, and this 1s what they shall call him, the Lord our just one (Jerem. 
xxiii, 5, 6), where in the Hebrew we find the tetragrammaton, the name of 
God alone.t 

7. No creature receives the whole fulness of the divine goodness: but in 
Christ there dwel/s all the fulness of the Godhead (Col. ii, 9). 

8. An angel’s mind falls far short of the divine mind: but the mind of 
Christ in point of knowledge does not fall short of the divine mind: for in 
Him are hidden all treasures of wisdom and knowledge (Col. ii, 3). 

g. Al things whatsoever that the Father hath are mine: All mine are thine, 
and thine are mine (John xvi, 15: xvii, 10). [Cf. Luke xv, 31.] Therefore 
there is the same essence and nature of the Father and the Son. 

10. In Phil. u, 7, 8, by the form of God is understood no other than the 
nature of God, as by the form of a servant is understood no other than human 
nature. 

11. The Jews sought to kill him because he said that God was his Father, 
making himself equal to God (John v, 18). This is the narrative of the evangelist, 
whose festimony is true (John xix, 35): nor is it doubtful to any Christian but 
that what Christ said of Himself is true. 

13. No created substance represents God in His substance: for whatever 
appears of the perfection of any creature is less than what God is: hence 
through no creature can the essence of God be known. But the Son repre- 
sents the Father; for the Apostle says of Him that He ts the image of the 
invisible God (Col. 1, 15). And lest He should be accounted an image falling 
short of and failing to represent the essence of God; or an image whence 
the essence of God could not be known, even as man is said to be ¢he image 
of God (1 Cor. xi, 7), He is declared to bea perfect image, representing the 
very substance of God, the splendour of bis glory, and figure of his substance 
PELcD.11, 3). 

19. Our final happiness is in God alone; and to Him alone the honour 
of /atria is to be paid (B. III, Chap. CXX). But our happiness is in God the 
Son: This is life everlasting, that they know thee, and him whom thou hast sent, 
Jesus Christ (John xvu, 3). And it is said: That a// may honour the Son, as they 
honour the Father (John v, 23); and again, Adore him, all ye angels (Ps. xcvi, 8), 
which the Apostle (Heb. 1, 6) quotes as applying to the Son. 

Taught by these and similar evidences of Holy Scripture, the Catholic 
Church confesses Christ to be the true and natural Son of God, co-eternal 
and equal with the Father; true God, of the same essence and nature with 
the Father; begotten, not created, nor made. Hence it appears that the 
faith of the Catholic Church alone truly confesses generation in God, refer- 
ring the generation of the Son to the fact of His receiving the divine nature 
of the Father. Other teachers heretically refer this generation to a nature 
extraneous to Godhead,—Photinus and Sabellius to a human _ nature; 
Arius not to a human indeed, but still to a created nature, more honourable 


* Notes on St Paul, p. 389. altar. On which considerations Fr Knabenbauer, 
t+ The Hebrew is Yahweh our justice: this whole Cursus S. Scripture auétoribas S.F. presbyteris, in A.l., 
phrase is the name, not Yahweh only. But in Jerem. p. 290, writes: Quare consilium erit ad divinam Messia 
xxxill, 16 (heb.), the same name is given to the city aturam probandam argumenta conquiri alia et meliora et 
of Jerusalem: in Gen. xxxii, 20 (heb.), Exod. xvii,  c/ariora. 
15 (heb. and LXX), a similar name is given to an 
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than other creatures. Arius further differs from Sabellius and Photinus in 
asserting that this generation was before the creation of the world, while they 
say that it was not before the Virgin birth. Sabellius however differs from 
Photinus in this, that Sabellius confesses Christ to be true God by nature, 
which neither Photinus nor Arius confesses; but Photinus says that He was 
a mere man, Arius that He was a sort of compound super-excellent creature, 
at once divine and human. Photinus and Arius confess that the person of the 
Father and of the Son is different, which Sabellius denies. The Catholic 
faith therefore, taking the middle course (media via incedens) confesses, with 
Arius and Photinus against Sabellius, that the person of the Father and of 
the Son is different, the Son being begotten, the Father absolutely unbe- 
gotten; but with Sabellius against Photinus and Arius, that Christ is true 
God by nature, and of the same nature with the Father,—albeit not of the 
same person. Hence we gather some inkling of the truth of the Catholic 
position: for to the truth, as the Philosopher says,* even false opinions 
testify; whereas false opinions are at variance, not only with the truth, but 
with one another. 


CHAPTER VIW-4ixplanation of the Texts which Arius used to 
allege Sor himself 


HAT they may know thee, the only true God (John xvii, 3) is not to be 

taken to mean that the Father alone is true God, as though the Son 

were not true God, but that the one sole true Godhead belongs to 
the Father, without however the Son being excluded from it. Hence John, 
interpreting these words of the Lord, attributes to the ¢rue Son both these 
titles which here our Lord ascribes to His Father: That we may know the 
true God, and be in his true Son “fesus Christ: this ts the true God and life ever- 
lasting (1 John v, 20).f But even though the Son had confessed that the 
Father alone is true God, He should not for that be understood Himself as 
Son to be excluded from Godhead; for since the Father and the Son are one 
God, whatever is said of the Father by reason of His Divinity is as though 
it were said of the Son, and conversely. Thus the Lord’s saying: No one 
knoweth the Son but the Father, nor does any one know the Father but the Son 
(Matt. xi, 27), is not to be understood as excluding the Father from know- 
ledge of Himself, or the Son either. 


* Something of the sort is in Erh. Nic. I, 8: 
“All existing faéts are in harmony with truth, but 
truth quickly shows itself out of harmony with false- 
hood.” A false opinion on a complex issue is never 
wholly false: it must be borne out by some measure 
of facts; and these fats ultimately fall in with the 
true opinion, and the true opinion with them. 

t The text in the Epistle evidently points to that 
in the Gospel. The question is whether it outruns 
the Gospel in explicitness, as St Thomas argues, or 
keeps close within the textual lines of the former 
writing. The Vulgate, which St Thomas follows, 
differs from the Greek text in three particulars. (a) 
For the true God, the Greek is simply tov adAnOwor, 
him who is true. (6) For and be, the Greek is kai 
éopev, and we are. (c) For in his true Son, the Greek is 
év TP GAnOLVa, ev TH bo adbrod, in him who is true, in 
his Son. The literal rendering of the Greek, et sumus 
in vero, in filio ejus, would easily slip into the present 


Vulgate, ef sumus in vero filio ejus. Critically, the 
Greek is the true reading. It means, ‘and we are 
united with Him who is true, by being united with 
His Son,’ or, ‘through His Son.’ But in the next 
clause, Hic est verus Deus, what is the antecedent of 
the pronoun /#is ? The Fathers, in controversy with 
the Arians, refer the pronoun to Ais Son Fesus Christ. 
Others take the clause for a summing up and repeti- 
tion of what has been said, much in the manner of 
St John. They refer the pronoun otroc therefore to 
rov aAnOivov and ro adnbuv@, him who is true. They 
point to the next clause, Keep yourselves from idols, 
and will have it that St John is not occupied here 
with the divinity of the Son, but with the divinity 
of the one true God in contradiétion with idols, by 
worshipping which the whole world then Jay in the 
power of the evil one. A Catholic’s faith in the divinity 
of his Lord is not all staked on one pronoun. He can 
afford to be just, or even generous, to an Arian. 
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2. In the text, Whom in his own time he will show forth, who is blessed and 
alone powerful, King of Kings and Lord of Lords (1 Tim. vi, 15), it is not the 
Father that is named, but that which is common to the Father and the Son. 
For that the Son also is King of Kings and Lord of Lords, is manifestly 
shown in the text: He was clad in a garment sprinkled with blood, and his name 
was called, the Word of God: eAnd he hath on his garment and on his thigh writ- 
ten, King of Kings and Lord of Lords (Apoc. xix, 13, 16). 

3. The sense of the text, the Father ts greater than I (John xiv, 28), is 
taught us by the Apostle (Phil. ii, 6). For since ‘greater’ is relative to ‘less,’ 
this must be understood of the Son according as He is made less; and He was 
made less in His taking the form of a servant, yet withal being equal to God 
the Father zm the form of God. And no wonder if on this account the Father 
is said to be greater than Him, since the Apostle says that He was even 
made less than the angels: That Jesus, who was made a little less than the angels, 
we have seen crowned with glory and honour for his suffering of death (Heb. ii, 9: 
cf. Ps. viii, 4-6). 

4. Then the Son also himself shall be subject to him who subjected to him all 
things.* The context here shows that this is to be understood of Christ as 
man: for as man He died, and as man He rose again: but in His divinity, 
doing all things that the Father does (John v, 19), He too has subjected to 
Himself all things: for we /ook for a Saviour, the Lord “fesus Christ, who will 
reform the body of our lowliness, made conformable to the body of his glory, by the 
act of his power of subjecting all things to himself (Phil. iii, 20). 

5. By the Father being said to g7ye to the Son (John ii, 35: Matt. xi, 27), 
nothing else is understood than the generation of the Son, whereby the Father 
has given the Son His own nature. And this may be gathered from the con- 
sideration of that which is given: for the Lord says: That which my Father hath 
given me is greater than all (John x, 29): where that which is greater than all 
is the divine nature, wherein the Son is equal to the Father.t 

6. Hence it appears how the Son is said to be taught (John v, 20: xv, 15), 
although He is not ignorant. It has been shown above that, in God, under- 
standing and being are the same (B. I, Chap. XLV): hence the communica- 
tion of the divine nature is also a communication of intelligence. But a 
communication of intelligence may be called a ‘ showing,’ or ‘ speaking,’ or 
‘teaching.’ By the fact then of the Son having received the divine nature of 
His Father at His birth, He is said to have ‘heard’ from His Father, or the 
Father to have ‘shown’ Him: not that the Son was in ignorance before, and 
afterwards the Father taught Him: for the Apostle confesses Christ the power 
of God and wisdom of God (1 Cor. 1, 24); and wisdom cannot be ignorant, or 
power weak. 

7. The text, The Son cannot do anything of himself (John v, 19), argues no 
weakness in the Son; but since with God to aét is no other thing than to 
be, it is here said that the Son cannot a¢t of Himself, but has His aétion of 
the Father, as He cannot be of Himself, but only of the Father. Were He 
to be ‘of Himself,’ He could not be the Son. But because the Son receives 


* For a detailed study of this glorious passage, 
1 Cor. xv, 24-28, see Notes on St Paul, pp. 121-124. 

t So the text is explained by SS. Hilary, Ambrose 
and Augustine. But from passages in the same gospel, 
where the phrase That which my Father hath given me 
Secure | |OHN Vi; ¥3'7, SOSEXVIL, 2, 2 P24 et xvii, 
g), it is argued to mean the elect. The meaning then 


would be: ‘ The eleét are stronger than all the world 
beside,’—the sentiment of 1 John v, 4: A// that is 
born of God overcometh the world. In this interpretation, 
our Lord speaks, not as the Eternal Son, but as Man 
and Redeemer: in which capacity many understand 
Him to speak also in the other passages, John 111, 35: 
Matt. xi, 27. 
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the same nature that the Father has, and consequently the same power, 
therefore though He neither is ‘of Himself’ (a se) nor aéts of Himself, still 
He is ‘by Himself’ (per se) and aéts by Himself, since He at once is by 
His own nature, which He has received from the Father, and acts by His 
own nature received from the Father.* Hence, to show that though the 
Son does not a¢ct ‘of Himself,’ nevertheless He acts ‘by Himself,’ the verse 
goes on: Whatsoever things he (the Father) doeth, these the Son also doeth in like 
manner. ! 

8. All the texts about the Father giving commandment to the Son, and 
the Son obeying the Father, or praying to the Father, are to be understood 
of the Son as He is subject to His Father, which is only in point of the 
humanity which He has assumed (John xiv, 31: xv, 1o: Phil. u, 8), as 
the Apostle shows (Heb. v, 7: Gal. iv, 4). 

10. His saying, To sit on my right or left hand is not mine to give you, but to 
them for whom it is prepared (Matt. xx, 23), does not show that the Son has 
no power of distributing the seats in heaven, or the participation of life 
everlasting, which He expressly says does belong to Him to bestow: I give 
them life everlasting (John x, 27); and again it is said: The Father hath given 
all judgement to the Son (John v, 22): He will set the sheep on his right hand 
and the goats on his left (Matt. xxv, 33): it belongs then to the power of the 
Son to set any one on His right or on His left, whether both designations 
mark different degrees of glory, or the one refers to glory, the other to 

unishment. We must look to the context, whereby it appears that the 
mother of the sons of Zebedee rested on some confidence of kindred with 
the man Christ.t The Lord then by His answer did not mean that it was 
not in His power to give what was asked, but that it was not in His power 
to give to them for whom it was asked:] for it did not belong to Him to 
give inasmuch as He was the Son of the Virgin, but inasmuch as He was 
the Son of God; and therefore it was not His to give to any for their con- 
nexion with Him according to fleshly kindred, as He was the Son of the 
Virgin, but it belonged to Him as Son of God to give to those for whom 
it was prepared by His Father according to eternal predestination. 

11. Nor from the text: Of that day and hour no one knoweth, no, not the 
angels of heaven, nor the Son, but the Father alone (Mark xiii, 32):§ can it be 
understood that the Son did not know the hour of His coming, seeing that 
in Him are hidden all treasures of wisdom and knowledge (Col. ii, 3), and 
seeing that He perfectly knows that which is greater still, namely, the 
Father (Matt. xi, 27):|| but the meaning is that the Son, as a man in His 
place amongst men, behaved Himself after the manner of one ignorant in 
not revealing that day to His disciples. For it is a usual mode of speaking 


* This is the usual style of the Fathers and of St 
Paul, appropriating ef to the Father and dca to the 
Son, 1 Cor. viii, 6: Rom. xi, 36. 

t The ‘kindred’ is not easy to trace: but on 
John xix, 25, some take Ais mother’s sister to be the 
mother of the sons of Zebedee of Matt. xxvii, 56, i.e., 
Salome, Mark xv, 40. If there was not kindred, there 
was certainly friendship, which is enough for the 
argument. 

} This would emphasise the pronoun, #0 give To 
you. Unfortunately that pronoun is absent in the 
Greek, which may be rendered: It is not mine to give: 
it is only sor them for whom it is prepared. We may per- 
haps accommodate St Thomas thus: ‘It is not in my 
power to give on the title on which it is asked,’— 


namely the title of personal friendship and family 
connexion. 

§St Thomas (Chap. VI), or his editor, quotes 
this as Matt. xxiv, 36, where in the Sinaitic and 
Vatican manuscripts, and in the Revised Version, 
the clause, nor the Son, appears. 

|| Without denial of the fulness of knowledge in 
the divine nature of Christ, there is a well-known 
current speculation as to how far His human nature 
participated in His divine knowledge, and whether 
any shade of ignorance was permitted to rest upon 
His human soul, as part of the self-imposed kenosis 
mentioned in Phil. ii, 7. This idea of kenosis may be 
wrong, but it is not Arianism. There never was 
kenosis of the Eternal Son, as such. 
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in Scripture for God to be said to know a thing, if He makes it known: 
thus, Now I know that thou fearest the Lord (Gen. xxii, 12), means ‘I have 
made it known.’ And contrariwise the Son is said not to know that which 
He does not make known to us. 


CHAPTER XII—How the Son of God is called the Wisdom 
of God 


ISDOM in man is a habit whereby our mind is perfeéted in the 
\ \ knowledge of the highest truths: such are divine truths. Wisdom 
in God is His knowledge of Himself. But because He does not 
know Himself by any presentation of Himself other than His essence, and 
His act of understanding is His essence, the wisdom of God cannot be a 
habit, but is the very essence of God. But the Son of God is the Word and 
Concept of God understanding Himself. The Word of God, thus conceived, 
is properly called ‘ begotten Wisdom’: hence the Apostle names CArist the 
wisdom of God (1 Cor. i, 24). This Word of wisdom, conceived in the mind, 
is a manifestation of the wisdom of the mind which thereby understands: as 
in us acts are a manifestation of habits. Also the divine wisdom is called 
‘light,’ as consisting in a pure act of knowledge; and the manifestation of 
light is the brightness thence proceeding: the Word of divine wisdom there- 
fore is fittingly called the ‘brightness of light,’ according to the text: demg 
the brightness of his glory (Heb. 1, 3).* But though the Son, or Word of God, 
is properly called ‘conceived wisdom,’ nevertheless the name of Wisdom, 
when used absolutely, must be common to the Father and the Son; since 
the wisdom that is resplendent through the Word is the essence of the Father, 
and the essence of the Father is common to Him with the Son. 


CHAPTER XVII-That the Holy Ghost is true God 


TEMPLE is consecrated to none but God: hence it is said: The Lord 
A: his holy temple (Ps. x, 5). But there is a temple appointed to the 

Holy Ghost, as it is said: Know ye not that your members are the temple 
of the Holy Ghost? (1 Cor. vi, 19.) The Holy Ghost then is God, particularly 
since our members, which the text says are the temple of the Holy Ghost, 
are the members of Christ: for the writer had said before: Know ye not that 
your bodies are the members of Christ? (v. 15.) Seeing that Christ is true God, 
it would be inappropriate for the members of Christ to be the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, unless the Holy Ghost were God. 

2. The service of /atria (B. III, Chap. CXX) is paid by holy men to God 
alone (Deut. vi, 13). But holy men pay that service to the Holy Ghost: for 
it is said: We who serve the Spirit as God (gui spiritut Deo seryvimus.—Phil. 
iii, 3). And though some manscripts have, We who serve in the spirit of the 
Lord (qui spiritu Domini servimus [showing the reading 600]), yet the Greek 
manuscripts and the more ancient Latin ones have, We who serve the Spirit as 
God (qui spiritui Deo servimus); and from the Greek itself [arpeborres] 1t appears 


* The brightness of light is nothing else than its imagination, disciplined by modern science, continu- 
intensity; or as we might say, its adequacy. Thusthe ally fail to correspond. To understand the ancients, 
Son is adequate, or equal, to the Father. Butin these we must leave our science behind, and dwell in the 
metaphors the imagination, and consequently the prima facie region of sense and first impressions. 
meaning, of the ancients who first used them, and our 
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that this is to be understood of the service of /atria, which is due to God 
alone.* 

3. To sanctify men is a work proper to God: I am the Lord who sanctify 
you (Levit. xxii, 9). But it is the Holy Ghost who sanctifies, according to 
the words of the Apostle: Ye are washed and sanctified and justified, in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ and in the Spirit of our God (1 Cor. vi, 11). 

4. As the life of the body is by the soul, so the soul’s life of justice is by 
God: hence the Lord says: s the ving Father hath sent me, and I live by the 
Father, so whosoever eateth me, the same shallalso live by me (John vi, 58). But such 
life is by the Holy Ghost; hence it is added: It ts the Spirit that giveth life 
(John vi, 63): and the Apostle says: If with the spirit ye mortify the deeds of 
the flesh, ye shall live (Rom. viii, 18).T 

7. The Spirit searcheth all things, even the profound things of God. For what 
man knoweth the things of a man but the spirit of man that 1s in him? So the things 
also that are of God no man knoweth but the Spirit of God (1 Cor. ii, 10, 11). 
But to comprehend all the profound things of God is not given to any crea- 
ture: for no one knoweth the Son but the Father, nor doth any one know the Father 
but the Son (Matt. xi, 27); and in the person of God itis said, My secret to me 
(Isai. xxiv, 16). Therefore the Holy Ghost is not a creature. 

8. According to the above comparison, the Holy Ghost is to God as a 
man’s spirit to man. But a man’s spirit is intrinsic to man, not of a foreign 
nature, but part of him. Therefore the Holy Ghost is not of a nature extrinsic 
to Deity. 

11. Evidently from Holy Scripture it was God who spoke by the prophets, 
as it is said: I will hear what the Lord God speaketh in me (Ps. Ixxxiv, 9). But 
it is equally evident that the Holy Ghost spoke in the prophets: The Scripture 
must be fulfilled, which the Holy Ghost foretold by the mouth of David (Acts i, 16). 
The holy men of God spoke, inspired by the Holy Ghost (2 Pet. i, 21). Clearly 
then the Holy Ghost is God. 

17. The Holy Ghost is expressly called God in the text: Ananias, why 
hath Satan tempted thy heart to le to the Holy Ghost? .... Thou hast not hed to 
men, but to God (Acts. v, 3, 4). 

23. Now there are diversities of graces, but the same Spirit. And there are 
diversities of ministries, but the same Lord. And there are diversities of operations, 
but the same God, who worketh all in all.... But all these things one and 
the same Spirit worketh, dividing to every one according as he will (1 Cor. xii, 4, 
5, 6, 11). This text clearly declares the Holy Ghost to be God, as well by 
saying that the Holy Ghost works what it has previously said that God 
works, as also by the declaration of His working according to the arbitre- 
ment of His own will.f 


* This argument is confidently urged by St Am- 
brose, De Spiritu Sanéio, 11, 6, from whom St Thomas 
takes it. The value of it depends on a variant reading 
in the Greek. The sextus receptus has oi rvevpare Oe 
Aarpevovres; and such must have been the reading of 
St Chrysostom, who explains mvetjpari, rovréorw, 
mvevparikos: with this interpretation, he cannot have 
read Oeov, as MSS. represent him. The Vulgate agrees, 
gui spiritu Deo servimus, ‘we who in spirit serve the 
Lord.’ So too a Lapide. With this reading, 6c9, 
which St ‘Thomas also supposes, the interpretation 
which he gives cannot stand. We who serve the Spirit 
as God, would require of Oe@ 7@ mvevpmare arpevorres. 
For the text as it stands, ‘we who serve God as a 
Spirit,’ is quite a possible translation (cf. John iv, 24), 
though that is not to St Thomas’s purpose. But there 


is another reading, Oeot, adopted by Westcott and 
Hort. St Thomas was a stranger to this reading, but 
it is the making of his argument. of rvevpare Oeod 
Aarpevovrec can only mean ‘ we who serve the Spirit 
of God.’ I am inclined, however, to think that the 
Vulgate is right, that Oe is the reading, that rvévpare 
means wvevparix@s, and that the argument is un- 
tenable. 

t In these and many similar texts, e.g., 2 Thess. 
il, 13, it is difficult to decide whether the spirit spoken | 
of is the Holy Ghost or the sanctified spirit of man. 
However, the spirit of man is san¢tified only by the 
action, and even indwelling, of the Holy Ghost. 

Tt “ Under the names of Spirit, Lord, and God, we 


* have here mentioned the Holy Ghost, the Son, and 


the Father. Cf. 2 Cor. xiii, 13. Graces, ministries, and 
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CHAPTER XVIII-That the Holy Ghost is a Subsistent Person 


UT inasmuch as some have maintained that the Holy Ghost is not a 

subsistent Person, but is either the divinity of the Father and the Son 

(cf. St Aug. de heresibus, n. 52), or some accidental perfection of the 
mind given us by God, as wisdom, or charity, or other such created acci- 
dents, we must evince the contrary. 

1. Accidental forms do not properly work, but the subject that has them 
works according to the arbitrement of his own will: thus a wise man uses 
wisdom when he wills. But the Holy Ghost works according to the arbitre- 
ment of His own will (1 Cor. xii, 11). 

2. The Holy Ghost is not to be accounted an accidental perfection of the 
human mind, seeing that He is the cause of such perfe¢tions: for the charity 
of God 1s spread abroad in our hearts by. the Holy Ghost who is given to us (Rom. 
v, 5): To one is given by the Spirit the utterance of wisdom, to another the utterance 
of knowledge according to the same Spirit (1 Cor. xii, 8). 

3. The Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and receives from the Son 
(John xv, 26: xvi, 14): which cannot be understood of the divine essence. 

4. Scripture speaks of the Holy Ghost as of a subsistent Person: The 
Holy Ghost said to them: Set aside for me Barnabas and Saul for the work unto 
and they, sent by the Holy Ghost, went (Acts xin, 
2, 4): It bath seemed good to the Holy Ghost and us (Acts xv, 28). 

5. The Father and the Son being subsistent Persons and of divine nature, 
the Holy Ghost would not be numbered with them (Matt. xxviii, 19: 2 Cor. 
Xlil, 13: 1 John v, 7) were He not a Person subsistent in the divine nature. 


CHAPTER XX—Of the Effects which the Scriptures attribute to 
the Floly Ghost in respect of the whole Creation 


HE love wherewith God loves His own goodness is the cause of the 

creation of things (B. I, Chap. LXX XVI); and it is laid down that 

the Holy Ghost proceeds as the love wherewith God loves Himself. 
Therefore the Holy Ghost is the principle of the creation of things; and this 
is signified in Ps. citl, 30: Send forth thy spirit and they shall be created. Again, 
as the Holy Ghost proceeds as love, and love is an impulsive and motor 
power, the motion that is from God in things is appropriately attributed to 
the Holy Ghost. But the first motion, or change, coming from God in things 
is the production of the diversity of species from matter created formless 
(ex materia creata informi species diversas produxit). ‘This work the Scripture 
attributes to the Holy Ghost: The Spirit of God moved over the waters (Gen. 
1, 2).* By the the waters Augustine wishes to be understood primordial matter. 
The Spirit of the Lord is said to move over them, not as being in motion 
Himself, but as the principle of motion. The government of creation also is 


operations, are all one and the same thing, the extra- 


one which St Thomas was not unwilling to take 
ordinary manifestations of divine indwelling which 


account of, as he presently says (Chap. XXIII): 


then followed upon baptism, all the work of one and 
the same God ” (Notes on St Paul, p. 93). 

* Moved, or as another version has it, brooded, 
which is better in keeping with the chara¢ter of the 
Holy Ghost as the ‘ giver of life.” I need only mention 
the other translation of Spiritus Dei asa mighty wind, a 
translation as old as St Ephrem and Theodoret; and 


‘‘ Although some wish to understand this, not of the 
Holy Ghost, but of the air, which has its natural 
place over the water: hence, to signify its manifold 
transformations, it is said that it mwas borne over the 
waters.’ Norcan I deal with the vexed question as to 
what notion the human authors of the Old Testa- 
ment had of the triple personality of God. 
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fitly assigned to the Holy Ghost, as government is the moving and directing 
of things to their proper ends. And because the governing of subjects is an 
aét proper to a lord, lordship too is aptly attributed to the Holy Ghost: the 
Spirit 1s Lord (1 Cor. ii, 17).* 

Life also particularly appears in movement. As then impulse and move- 
ment by reason of love are proper to the Holy Spirit, so too 1s life fitly 
attributed to Him, as it is said: It is the Spirit that quickeneth (John vi, 64: 
2 Cory til, 0). ; 


CHAPTER XXI-Of the Effe&ls attributed to the Holy Ghost in 
Scripture in the way of Gifts bestowed on the Rational Creature 


INCE the Father, Son and Holy Ghost have the same power, as they 

have the same essence, everything that God works in us must be by 

the efficient causation cf Father, Son and Holy Ghost together. But 
the word of wisdom, sent us by God, whereby we know God, is properly 
representative of the Son; and the love, wherewith we love God, is 
properly representative of the Holy Ghost. Thus the charity that is in us, 
though it is the effect of Father, Son and Holy Ghost, is in a certain special 
aspect said to be in us through the Holy Ghost. But since divine effects not 
only begin by divine operation, but are also sustained in being by the same, 
and nothing operates where it is not,f it needs must follow that wherever 
there is any effect wrought by God, there is God Himself who works it.] 
Hence, since the charity wherewith we love God is in us through the Holy 
Ghost, the Holy Ghost Himself must be in us, so long as charity is in us. 
Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and the Holy Ghost dwelleth in you? 
(1 Cor. ui, 16.) And through the Holy Ghost the Father and Son also 
dwell in us. Hence the Lord says: We will come to him, and take up our abode 
with him (John xiv, 23). Cf. 1 John iv, 13, 16. 

It is a point of friendship to reveal one’s secrets to one’s friend: for as 
friendship unites affections, and makes of two as it were one heart, a man 
may well seem not to have uttered beyond his own heart what he has 
revealed to his frend. Hence the Lord says to His disciples: I wi// not call 
you servants, but friends, because all things that I have heard from my Father I 
have made known to you (John xv, 15). Since then by the Holy Ghost we are 
constituted friends of God, the revelation of divine mysteries to men is 
fittingly said to take place through the Holy Ghost: To ws God has revealed 
them through the Holy Ghost (1 Cor. ii, 10). Besides the revealing of one’s 


* 6 €& KUpLoc TO TvEdpa Eorv, Means now the Lord 
is the Spirit: thatis to say, the Lord, mentioned in the 
previous verse, 16,—even the Yahweh of Exodus 
Xxxlv, 34, to which that verse refers,—is the Holy 
Ghost. ‘This is a statement of the divinity of the Holy 
Ghost in so many words, as the Greek Fathers ela- 
borately argue, and as St Thomas would not have 
failed to argue, had he been more familiar with 
Greek. 

t ‘Nothing operates where it is not,’ is the rejec- 
tion of aéio in distans.'The axiom has been disputed, 
especially since the discovery of the law of gravita- 
tion. Presence has been distinguished into ‘local’ 
and ‘ virtual’; a distinction coming near to that con- 
veyed by the two Latin verbs, adsum and intersum. 
Presence indeed is not easy to define. Does presence 
belong to the term whence action comes, or to the 
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term wither it goes, or to both? e.g., is the sun in 
any sense present on the earth? The mind is present 
in the body: is it not present too, although with a 
different presence, in the fixed stars, when it thinks 
about them? The presence of God, as St Thomas 
well lays down (B. III, Chap. LXVIII), is best 
defined by His action. ‘Where God aéts, God is’: 
that statement of the axiom is sufficient for the argu- 
ment in this case. 

{ And the higher the effect, the fuller the pre- 
sence. There is more of God in the war-horse than 
in the worm, more of Him in mind than in matter; 
and, what is to the point here, there isa presence of 
God in the just which is denied to the wicked, the 
presence that goes with san¢tifying grace (B. III, 
Chapp. CLI, CLII). 
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secrets to one’s friend, which is part of the union of affections that goes with 
friendship, there is a further requisite of the same union, to share one’s 
possessions with one’s friend, according to 1 John iii, 17. And therefore all 
the gifts of God are said to be given us by the Holy Ghost (1 Cor. xii, 7-11). 
And by such gifts of the Spirit we are conformed to God, and by Him 
rendered apt to the performance of good works, and our way is thereby 
paved to happiness: which three effects the Apostle declares: God hath 
anointed us, and sealed us, and given the pledge of the Spirit in our hearts (2 Cor. 
i, 21, 22: cf. Eph. i, 13, 14). The sea/ing may be taken to imply the like- 
ness of conformity to God: the anointing, the fitting of man to do perfect 
acts: the pledge, the hope whereby we are set on the way to the heavenly 
inheritance of life everlasting. 

And because good will towards a person leads at times to the adoption 
of him as a son, that so the inheritance may belong to him, the adoption of 
the sons of God is properly attributed to the Holy Ghost: Ye have received 
the spirit of adoption of sons, wherein we cry, Abba, Father (Rom. viii, 15). 

Again, by admission to friendship all offence is removed. Since then we 
are rendered sons of God through the Holy Ghost, through Him also our 
sins are forgiven us by God; and therefore the Lord says: Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost: whose sins ye shall forgive, they are forgiven them (John xx, 22). And 
therefore forgiveness is denied to them who blaspheme against the Holy 
Ghost (Matt. xu, 31), as to persons who have not that whereby man attains 
the forgiveness of his sins.* 


CHAPTER XXII-Of the EffeGs attributed to the Holy Ghost in 
the Attraction of the Rational (reation to God 


T is a mark of friendship to take delight in the company of one’s friend, 

to rejoice at what he says and does, and to find in him comfort and con- 

solation against all troubles: hence it is in our griefs especially that we fly 
to our friends for comfort. Since then the Holy Ghost renders us friends of 
God, making Him to dwell in us and we in Him, we have through the same 
Holy Spirit joy in God and comfort under all the adversities and assaults of 
the world: hence it is said: Give me back the soy of thy salvation, and strengthen 
me with thy guiding Spirit (Ps. 1, 14): The kingdom of God ts gustice and peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost (Rom. xiv, 17): The Church had peace, and was edi- 
fied, walking in the fear of the Lord, and filled with the consolation of the Holy 
Ghost (Acts 1x, 31). 

Another mark of friendship is to fall in with a friend’s wishes. Now 
God’s wishes are unfolded to us by His commandments, the keeping of which 
therefore is part of our love of God: If ye love me, keep my commandments 
(John xiv, 15). As then we are rendered lovers of God by the Holy Ghost, 
by Him we are also led to fulfil God’s commandments: Whosoever are led by 
the Spirit of God, the same are the sons of God (Rom. viii, 14). But it is a note- 
worthy point that the sons of God are led by the Holy Ghost, not as 
bondsmen, but as free. He is free, who is a cause unto himself;f and we do 


* Ipse est remissio omnium peccatorum, ‘He (the 
Holy Ghost) is the forgiveness of all sins” (Post- 
communion for Whit Tuesday). 

1 Liber, qui sui causa est. That causa is meant by St 
Thomas for the nominative case, is clear from the 


context here, as also from B. I, Chap. LXXXVIII 


(ad fin. in the Latin); also B. II, Chap. XLVIII, n. 2, 
where the same definition is quoted. But turning to 
the original, Aristotle, Meraph. 1, ii, 2Xet0epus dv Opwros 
6 abrov Evexa Kali py &AXov wy (he is a free man, who 
is for his own sake, and not for the sake of another), 
we find sui causa, avtow évexa, ‘ for his own sake.’ 
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that freely which we do of ourselves, that is, of our own willing; but what 
we do against our will, we do, not freely, but after the manner of bonds- 
men. The Holy Ghost then, rendering us lovers of God, inclines us to act 
of our own will, freely, out of love, not as bondsmen prompted by fear. Ye 
have not received the spirit of bondage again in fear, but ye have received the spirtt 
of adoption as sons (Rom. viii, 15). True good being the object of the will, 
whenever a man turns away from true good under the influence of passion 
or ill habit, and so is swayed by a power foreign to his proper self, he in 
that respect behaves like a bondsman. On the other hand, if we consider 
his act as a genuine act of his will, inclined to what is good for him in his 
own eyes, although not really good, he acts freely in thus following passion 
or corrupt habit. But again he aéts like a bondsman, if, while the volition 
of fancied good just mentioned remains, he nevertheless abstains from what 
he wills for fear of the law enacted to the contrary. Since then the Holy 
Ghost inclines the will by love to true good, its natural object, He takes 
away alike the servitude whereby, a slave to passion and sin, man acts against 
the due order of his will, and that other servitude whereby man a¢ts accord- 
ing to the law, but against the motion of his will, like a slave of the law 
and no friend to it. Hence the Apostle says: Where the Spirit of the Lord 1s, 
there 1s liberty (2 Cor. iti, 17): If ye are led by the Spirit, ye are not under the 
law (Gal. v, 18).* 


CHAPTER XXIII—Replies to Arguments alleged against the 
Divinity of the Holy Ghost 
C\ir XVI. It was the position of Arius that the Son and Holy 


Ghost were creatures, the Son however being greater than the 

Holy Ghost, and the Holy Ghost being His minister, even as he 
said the Son was to the Father.t After Arius came Macedonius, who was 
orthodox on the point of the Father and Son being of one and the same 
substance, but refused to believe the same of the Holy Ghost, and said that 
He was a creature. 

Chap. XXIII. 2. He shall not speak of himself, but whatsoever things he 
shall hear, he shall speak (John xvi, 13). Since all the knowledge and power 
and action of God is the essence of God, all the knowledge and power and 
action of the Son and of the Holy Ghost is from another; but that of the 
Son is from the Father only, that of the Holy Ghost from the Father and 
the Son. To 4ear then, on the part of the Holy Ghost, signifies His taking 
knowledge, as He takes essence, from the Father and the Son. 

3. The Son of God is said to have been sent in this sense, that He ap- 
peared to man in visible flesh; and thus came to be in the world in a new 
way, in which He had not been before, namely, visibly, although He had 
always been there invisibly as God. And the Son’s doing this came to Him 
of His Father: hence in this respect He is said to be ‘sent’ by the Father. 
In like manner the Holy Ghost too appeared visibly both in the appearance 
of a dove over Christ in His baptism, and in fiery tongues over the Apostles; 
and though He did not become a dove or fire, still He appeared under such 
visible appearances as signs of Himself. And thus He too came to be ina 


* Not under the lay that threatens slaves, but under subdeacon at High Mass. The Macedonius next men- 
the Spirit that leads the children of God. Cf. Rom. _ tioned was a bishop at Constantinople in the middle 
Wi, 143 Villy 2. of the fourth century. He was surnamed 6 rvevparo- 

t Like the arrangement of priest, deacon, and _pucyog (the fighter against the Spirit). 
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new way in the world, visibly; and this He had of the Father and of the 
Son, hence He is said to be ‘ sent’ by the Father and the Son, which does 
not imply inferiority in Him, but procession.*—There is yet another way 
in which the Holy Ghost is said to be ‘sent,’ and that invisibly. The Son 
proceeds from the Father as the knowledge wherewith God knows Himself; 
and the Holy Ghost proceeds from Father and Son as the love wherewith 
God loves Himself. Hence when through the Holy Ghost one is made a 
lover of God, the Holy Ghost is an indweller in him; and thus He comes 
to be in a new way in man, in point of the new special effect of His indwell- 
ing in man. Now that the Holy Ghost works this effect in man, comes to 
Him of the Father and the Son; and therefore He is said to be invisibly sent 
by Father and Son. 

4. Nor is the Holy Ghost excluded from the Divinity by the occasional 
mention of the Father and the Son without the Holy Ghost (Matt. xi, 27: 
John xvii, 3: Rom. 1, 7: 1 Cor. viii, 6): for hereby the Scripture silently 
intimates that whatever attribute of divinity is predicated of one of the three, 
must be understood of them all, seeing that they are one God. God the 
Father can never be taken to be without the Word and without Love; and 
the Word and Love cannot be taken to be without the Father. Hence it is 
said of the Son: No one knoweth the Father but the Son (Matt. xi, 27): so itis 
also said of the Holy Ghost: The things that are of God, none knoweth but the 
Spirit of God (1 Cor. ii, 11): though it is certain that neither the Father nor 
the Son is excluded from this knowledge of divine things. 

7. Habitually in Holy Scripture the language of human passion is applied 
to God (B. I, Chapp. LXXXIX-LXCI). Thus it is said: The Lord was 
angered in fury against his people (Ps. cv, 40): for He punishes, as men in 
anger do: hence it is added: And gave them over into the hands of the Gentiles. 
So in the text, Sadden not the Holy Spirit of God (Eph. iv, 30), the Holy 
Ghost is said to be saddened, because He abandons sinners; as men, when 
they are saddened and annoyed, forsake the company of them that annoy them. 

8. Another customary phraseology of Holy Scripture is the attributing 
of that to God, which He produces in man. So it is said: The Spirit himself 
asketh for us with unspeakable groanings (Rom. vill, 26): because He makes 
us ask, for He produces in our hearts the love of God, whereby we desire 
to enjoy Him and ask according to our desire.T 

g. Since the Holy Ghost proceeds as the love wherewith God loves Him- 
self; and since God loves with the same love Himself and other beings for the 
sake of His own goodness (B. I, Chapp. LXXV, LXXVI,); it is clear that 
the love wherewith God loves us belongs to the Holy Ghost. In like 
manner also the love wherewith we love God. In respect of both these loves 
the Holy Ghost is well said to be given. In respect of the love wherewith God 
loves us, He may be said to be grven, in the sense in which one is said to give 
his love to another, when he begins to love him. Only, be it observed, there 
is no beginning in time for God’s love of any one, if we regard the act of 


* The miraculous gifts, usual in the early Church 
(1 Cor. xii, xiv), were part of this visible mission of 
the Holy Ghost: cf. Aéts x, 44-46. Indeed we may 
say that the visible Church down to the present day 
is a continuation of that visible mission of the Spirit, 
who abides with the Church for ever (John xiv, 16), 
animating and informing the body of the Church, 
and who in that body is still made manifest to the 
world, after the miraculous charismata have ceased, 


and the appearances of the Baptismal Dove and the 
Pentecostal Fire have become events of remote anti- 
quity. 

t “The word asketh means that He makes us ask, 
and breathes upon us the impulse of asking and groan- 
ing, according to the text (Matt. x, 20); /¢ 1s mot you 
that speak, but the Spirit of your Father that speaketh in 
you” (St Augustine). 
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divine will loving us; but the effect of His love is caused in time in the crea- 
ture whom He draws to Himself. Again, in respect of the love wherewith 
we love God, the Holy Ghost may be said to be gven us, because this love 
is produced in us by the Holy Ghost, who by reason of this love dwells in 
us, and so we possess Him and enjoy His support. And since the Holy Ghost 
has it of the Father and the Son that He is in us and is possessed by us, 
therefore He is aptly said to be grven us by the Father and the Son. Your 
Father from heaven will give the good Spirit to them that ask him (Luke xi, 13: 
cf. Aéts v, 32: John xv, 26). Nor does this argue Him to be less than the 
Father and the Son, but only to have His origin from them. 

11. It is reasonable that in the case of the divine nature alone nature 
should be communicated in more modes than the one mode of generation. 
In God alone act and being are identical: hence since there is in God, as in 
every intelligent nature, both intelligence and will, alike that which pro- 
ceeds in Him as intelligence, to wit, the Word, and that proceeds in Him 
as love and will, to wit, Love, must have divine being and be God: thus as 


well the Son as the Holy Ghost is true God. 


CHAPTER XXIV-That the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Son* 


F any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is not of him (Rom. viii, 9). 
| words of the Apostle show that the same Spirit is of the Father 

and of the Son: for the text alleged follows upon these words imme- 
diately preceding: If so be that the Spirit of God dwell in you. Now it cannot 
be said that the Holy Ghost is the Spirit merely of the man Christ (Luke 
iv, 3): for from Gal. iv, 6, Since ye are sons, God hath sent the Spirit of his Son 
into your hearts, it appears that the Holy Ghost makes sons of God inasmuch 
as He is the Spirit of the Son of God,—sons of God, that is to say, by 
adoption, which means assimilation to Him who is Son of God by nature. 
For so the text has it: He hath predestined (them) to become conformable to the 
image of his Son, that be may be the first-born among many brethren (Rom. viii, 29). 
But the Holy Ghost cannot be called the Spirit of the Son of God except as 
taking His origin from Him: for this distinétion of origin is the only one 
admissible in the Godhead. 

2. The Holy Ghost is sent by the Son: When the Paraclete cometh, whom 
I will send you from the Father (John xv, 26). Now the sender has some 
authority (auécforitatem) over the sent. We must say then that the Son has some 
authority in respect of the Holy Ghost. Now that cannot be an authority of 
dominion, superiority, or seniority: it can only be an authority in point of 
origin. So then the Holy Ghost is from the Son. But if any one will have 
it that the Son also is sent by the Holy Ghost, according to the text (Luke 
iv, 18) where the Lord said that the saying of Isaias (Ixi, 1) was fulfilled in 
Him: The Spirit of the Lord is upon me: to preach glad tidings to the poor he hath 
sent me: we must observe that it is in respect of the nature which He has 
assumed that the Son is said to be sent by the Holy Ghost [cf. Aéts x, 38]: 
but the Holy Ghost has assumed no such nature, that the Son in point 
thereof should send Him or have authority regarding Him. 

3. The Son says of the Holy Ghost: He shall glorify me, because he shall 
recetve of mine (John xvi, 14). Now it cannot be maintained that He shall 


* Against the Greeks, who will have Him to proceed from the Father only, refusing the Fi/iogue in our 
version of the-Nicene Creed, gui ex Patre Filiogue procedit. 
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receive that which belongs to the Son, namely, the divine essence, but not 
receive it of the Son, but only of the Father: for it follows, A// things what- 
soever that the Father hath are mine: therefore did I say to you that he shall 
recetve of mine: for if all things that the Father has belong to the Son, the 
authority of the Father, whereby He is the principle of the Holy Ghost, 
must belong likewise to the Son. 

7. The Son is from the Father, and so too is the Holy Ghost. The Father 
then must be related to the Son and to the Holy Ghost as a principle to that 
which is of the principle. Now He is related to the Son in the way of paternity, 
but not so to the Holy Ghost, otherwise the Holy Ghost would be the Son. 
There must then be in the Father another relation, which relates Him to 
the Holy Ghost; and that relation is called ‘spiration.’ In like manner, as there 
is in the Son a relation which relates Him to the Father, and is called ‘filia- 
tion,’ there must be in the Holy Ghost too a relation which relates Him to 
the Father, and is called ‘procession.’ And thus in point of the origin of the 
Son from the Father there are two relations, one in the originator, the other 
in the orginated, namely, paternity and filiation; and other two in point of 
the origin of the Holy Ghost, namely, spiration and procession. Now paternity 
and spiration do not constitute two persons, but belong to the one person of 
the Father, because they are not opposed one to the other. Neither then 
would filiation and procession constitute two persons, but would belong to 
one person, but for the fact of their being opposed one to the other. But it is 
impossible to assign any other opposition than that which is in point of origin. 
There must then be an opposition in point of origin between the Son and 
the Holy Ghost, so that one is from the other. 

10. If the rejoinder is made that the processions of Son and Holy Ghost 
differ in principle, inasmuch as the Father produces the Son by mode of 
understanding, as the Word, and produces the Holy Ghost by mode of will, 
as Love, the opponent must go on to say that according to the difference of 
understanding and will in God the Father there are two distin¢ét processions 
and two distinct beings so proceeding. But will and understanding in God 
the Father are not distinguished with a real but only with a mental dis- 
tinction (B. I, Chapp. XLV, LXXIII). Consequently the two processions 
and the two beings so proceeding must differ only by a mental distin¢tion. 
But things that differ only by a mental distin¢étion are predicable of one an- 
other: thus it is true to say that God’s will is His understanding, and His 
understanding is His will. It will be true then to say that the Holy Ghost 
is the Son, and the Son the Holy Ghost, which is the impious position of 
Sabellius. Therefore, to maintain the distinétion between Holy Ghost and 
Son, it is not enough to say that the Son proceeds by mode of understanding 
and the Holy Ghost by mode of will, unless we further go on to say that 
the Holy Ghost is of the Son. 

13. The Father and the Son, being one in essence, differ only in this, 
that He is the Father, and He the Son. Everything else is common to Father 
and Son. But being the origin of the Holy Ghost lies outside of the relation- 
ship of paternity and filiation: for the relation whereby the Father is Father 
differs from the relation whereby the Father is the origin of the Holy Ghost. 
Being the origin then of the Holy Ghost is something common to Father 
and Son. 
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CHAPTER XXVI-That there are only Three Persons in the 
Godhead, Father and Son and Holy Ghost 

ROM all that has been said we gather that in the divine nature there 
| ese three Persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; and that these 

three are one God, being distinét from one another by relations alone. 
The Father is distinguished bythe relation of paternity and by being born 
of none: the Son is distinguished from the Father by the relationship of 
filiation: the Father and Son from the Holy Ghost by spiration; and the Holy 
Ghost from the Father and the Son by the procession of love whereby He 
proceeds from both. Besides these three Persons it is impossible to assign in 
the divine nature any fourth Person. 

1. The three divine Persons, agreeing in essence, can be distinguished 
only by the relation of origin. These relations of origin cannot obtain in 
respect of any process tending to things without, as whatever proceeded 
without would not be co-essential with its origin; but the process must all 
stay within. Now such a process, abiding within its origin, is found only 
in the act of understanding and will.* Hence the divine persons cannot be 
multiplied except in accordance with the requirements of the process of 
understanding and will in God. But in God there can be but one process of 
understanding, seeing that His act of understanding is one, simple, and per- 
fect, whereby, understanding Himself, He understands all other things; and 
so there can be in God only one procession of the Word. In like manner the 
process of love must be one and simple, because the divine will also is one 
and simple, whereby in loving Himself God loves all other things. There 
can therefore be in God but two Persons proceeding: one by way of under- 
standing, as the Word, or Son; the other by way of love, as the Holy Ghost: 
there is also one Person not proceeding, namely, the Father. There can only 
therefore be three Persons in the Trinity. 

2. The divine Persons must be distinguished according to their mode of 
procession. Now the mode of personal procession can be but threefold. 
There may be a mode of not proceeding at all, which is proper to the 
Father; or of proceeding from one who does not proceed, which is proper 
to the Son; or of proceeding from one who does proceed, which is proper to 
the Holy Ghost. It is impossible therefore to assign more than three Persons. 

3. If any objicient says that, the Son being perfect God, there is in Him 
perfect intellectual power, whereby He can produce a Word; and in like 
manner the Holy Ghost, being infinite goodness, which is a principle of 
communication,t must be able to communicate the divine nature to another 
divine person, he should take note that the Son is God as begotten, not as 
begetting; hence the power of understanding is in Him as in one proceeding 
as a Word, not as in one producing a Word. In like manner the Holy Ghost 
being God as proceeding, there is in Him infinite goodness as in a person 
receiving, not as in one communicating infinite goodness to another. The 
whole fulness of Godhead then is in the Son, numerically the same as in 
the Father, but with a relation of birth, as it is in the Father with a rela- 
tion of active generation. If the relation of the Father were attributed to 

*In other words, the process must be by an t According to the axiom, ‘ Good tends to diffuse 
‘immanent,’ not by a ‘transient’ aét; and the only _ itself.’ 
immanent act is that of understanding and will. 
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the Son, all distin¢étion would be taken away: for the divine Persons are 
distinguished one from another solely by their mutual relations. And the 
like argument holds of the Holy Ghost. 

A likeness of the divine Trinity is observable in the human mind. That 
mind, by actually understanding itself, conceives its ‘word’ in itself, which 
‘word’ is nothing else than what is called the ‘intelle¢tual expression ’ 
(tntentio intellecta, cf. B. I, Chap. LIII) existing in the mind; which mind, 
going on to love itself, produces itself in the will as an object loved. Further 
it does not proceed, but is confined and complete in a circle, returning by 
love to its own substance, whence the process originally began by formation 
of the ‘ intellectual expression ’ of that substance. There is however a process 
going out to exterior effects, as the mind for love of itself proceeds to some 
action beyond itself. Thus we remark in the mind three things: the mind 
itself, whence the process starts within its own nature; the mind conceived 
in the understanding; and the mind loved in the will. And so we have seen 
that there is in the divine nature a God unbegotten, the Father, the origin 
of the entire procession of Deity; and a God begotten after the manner of 
a ‘word’ conceived in the understanding, namely, the Son; and a God pro- 
ceeding by mode of love, who is the Holy Ghost: beyond Him there is no 
further procession within the divine nature, but only a proceeding to exte- 
rior effects. But the representation of the divine Trinity in us falls short, in 
regard of Father, Son and Holy Ghost being one nature, and each of them 
a perfect Person.* Hence there is said to be in the mind of man the ‘image’ 
of God: Let us make man to our image and likeness (Gen. i, 26). But as for the 
irrational creation, on account of the remoteness and obscurity of the repre- 
sentation as found in them, there is said to be the ‘ foot-print’ of the Trinity, 
but not the ‘ image’ (vestigium, non 1mago). 


CHAPTER XXVII-OfF the Incarnation of the Word according 
to the Tradition of Holy Scripture 


F all the works of God, the mystery of the Incarnation most trans- 
() reason. Nothing more astonishing could be imagined as done 

by God than that the true God and Son of God should become true 
man. To this chief of wonders all other wonders are subordinate. We confess 
this wonderful Incarnation under the teaching of divine authority, Johni, 14: 
Phil. ii, 6-11. The words of our Lord Jesus Christ Himself also declare it, 
in that sometimes He says of Himself humble and human things, e.g., The 
Father ts greater than I (John xiv, 28): My soul 1s sorrowful even unto death (Matt. 
xxvi, 38): which belonged to Him in the humanity which He had assumed: 
at other times lofty and divine things, e.g., I and the Father are one (John x, 
30): All things that the Father hath are mine (John xvi, 15): which attach to 
Him in His divine nature. And the actions that are recorded of Him show 
the same duality of nature. His being stricken with fear, sadness, hunger, 
death, belongs to His human nature: His healing the sick by His own power, 
His raising the dead and effectually commanding the elements, His casting 
out of devils, forgiving of sins, His rising from the dead when He willed, 
and finally ascending into heaven, show the power of God that was in Him. 


* In the human mind neither is there so perfect a unity nor so distin¢t a trinity. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII-Of the Error of Photinus concerning the 


Incarnation 


HOTINUS and others pretend that the divinity was in Christ, not 
P: nature, but by a high degree of participation in divine glory, which 
He had merited by His works. But on this theory it would not be true 
that God had taken flesh so as to become man, but rather that a fleshly man 
had become God. It would not be true that the Word was made flesh (John 1, 
14), but that flesh had been made the Word. Kenosis and coming down 
would not be predicable of the Son of God, but rather glorification and being 
lifted up would be predicated of man. It would not be true that, desmg in the 
form of God, he emptied |éxévwoev| himself, taking the form of a servant (Phil. ui, 
6), but only the exaltation of man to divine glory would be true, of which 
presently we read, wherefore hath God exalted him. It would not be true, I 
descended from heaven (John vi, 38), but only, I ascend to my Father (John xx, 
17): notwithstanding that Holy Scripture joins both assertions together: 
None ascendeth into heaven but he who descendeth from heaven, the Son of man, 
who is in heaven (John ii, 13): He who descended, the same also ascendeth above 
all the heavens (Eph. iv, 10). Nor would it be true to say of the Son that 
He was sent by the Father, or that He went out from the Father to come 
into the world, but only that He went to the Father, although He Himself 
makes the two declarations together: I go to 41m who sent me: I went out from 
the Father, and came into the world; and again I leave the world and go unto the 
Father (John xvi, 5, 28). 


CHAPTER XXIX-—Of the Error of the Manicheans concerning 


the Incarnation 


HE Manicheans said that the Son of God took not a real but an 
apparent body; and that the things which He did as man,—being 


born, eating, drinking, walking, suffering, and being buried,—were 
not done in reality, but in show. To begin with, this theory robs Scripture 
of all authority. For since a show of flesh is not flesh, nor a show of walking 
walking, the Scripture lies when it says, The Word was made flesh, if the 
flesh was only apparent: it lies when it says that Jesus Christ walked, ate, 
was dead and buried, if these things happened only in fantastic appearance. 
But if even in a small matter the authority of Holy Scripture is derogated 
from,* no point of our faith can any longer remain fixed, as our faith rests 
on the Holy Scripture, according to the text, These things are written that ye 
may belweve (John xx, 31). 

Some one may say that the veracity of Holy Scripture in relating appear- 
ance for reality is saved by this consideration, that the appearances of things 
are called figuratively and in a sense by the names of the things themselves, 
as a painted man is called in a sense a man. But though this is true, yet it is 
not the way of Holy Scripture to give the whole history of one transaétion 
in this ambiguous way, without there being other passages of Holy Scripture 
from whence the truth may be manifestly gathered. Otherwise there would 
follow, not the instruction but the deception of men: whereas the Apostle says 
that whatsoever things are written, are written for our instruction (Rom. xv, 4); and 

" Understand, ‘in anything which Holy Scripture, as God’s word, really does say.’ 
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that a// Scripture, divinely inspired, ts useful for teaching and instructing (2 'Tim. 
111, 16). Besides, the whole gospel narrative would be poetical and fabulous, 
if it narrated appearances of things for realities, whereas it is said: We save 
not been led by sophisticated fables in making known to you the power of our Lord 
‘Fesus Christ (2 Peter i, 16). Wherever Scripture has to tell of appearances, 
it gives us to understand this by the'very style of the narrative, e.g., the appari- 
tion of the three men to Abraham, who in them adored God and confessed the 
Deity (Gen. xviii). As for the visions of the imagination (maginarie visa) 
seen by Isaias, Ezechiel, and other prophets, they originate no error, because 
they are not narrated as history, but as prophetic pictures: still there is always 
something put in to show that it is but an apparition (Isai. vi, 1: Ezech. 
teas Vill,2). 

When divine truths are conveyed in Scripture under figurative language, 
no error can thence arise, as well from the homely character of the simili- 
tudes used, which shows that they are but similitudes; as also because what 
in some places is hidden under similitudes, in others is revealed by plain 
speaking. But there is no Scripture authority to derogate from the literal 
truth of all that we read about the humanity of Christ. When the Apostle 
says: God sent his Son in the likeness of sinful flesh (Rom. viii, 3): he does not 
say, in the likeness of flesh, but adds sinfu/, since Christ had true flesh, but not 
sinful flesh, there being no sin in Him; but His flesh was like sinful flesh, 
inasmuch as He had flesh liable to suffering, as man’s flesh was rendered liable 
by sin. So the expression, made.in the likeness of men (Phil. il, 7), conveys no 
idea of illusion: that is shown by what follows, taking the form of a servant, 
where ‘form’ is clearly put for ‘ nature,’ as the adjoining clause shows, being 
in the form of God: for it is not supposed that Christ was God only in resem- 
blance.* 

Moreover there are passages in which Holy Scripture expressly bars the 
suspicion of Christ being a mere appearance, Matt. xiv, 26, 27: Luke xxiv, 
37-39: Acts x, 40, 41: and St John’s words, What was from the beginning, 
what we have heard, what we have seen with our eyes, what we have looked upon, 
and our hands have handled, of the word of life (1 John i, 1). In faét, if Christ 
had not a real body, He did not really die; neither therefore did he really 
rise again: And if Christ be not risen again, then 1s our preaching vain, and your 
faith ts also vain, yea and we are found false witnesses of God, because we have 
given testimony of God that he hath raised up Christ, whom he hath not raised 
up {if He never really died] (1 Cor. xv, 14, 15). 


* The term /ikeness, and its synonym figure, should 
be pressed more home, as in the original it is evi- 
dently emphatic. The meaning will be clear, if we 
consider the gist of the whole passage, Phil. ii, 3-11. 
The Philippians are not to be contentious or vain- 
glorious, but in humility they are to give way to one 
another, and abate their pretensions to personal dis- 
tinction: this on the example of their Lord, who being 
God and man, did not think the glory of the God- 
head, as extended to His human nature, a thing to 
be seized upon without paying a price for it (épnaypor, 
R.V. prize), but submitted to kenosis in His human 
nature, being made in the likeness of ordinary men, and 
in the configuration and general circumstances of 


His humanity being found just like any other man. 
This He did in the days of his flesh, i.e., His mortal 
life, from birth to crucifixion: cf. Heb. v, 7-10, 
which is a parallel passage to this. It is to be borne 
in mind that, as God, Jesus Christ had a right to a 
glorified humanity from the first: but He waived 
that right, and went without the glory of His body, 
until He had purchased His glorification by His 
death. In this consisted His enosis, a voluntary 
human act of self-abasement and sclf-renunciation on 
His part. This enosis met with its great reward in 
the glory of His resurrection, in the triumph of His 
ascension, and in the divine honours rendered Him 


age by age in His Church. 
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CHAPTERS XXXII, XXXIII—Of the Error of Arius and 
Apollinaris concerning the Soul of (Christ 


RIUS held that Christ had no soul, but assumed flesh alone, to which 

the Divinity stood in the place of a soul. In this he was followed by 

Apollinaris. Apollinaris however was brought to confess that Christ 
had a sensitive soul; but he averred that the Divinity stood to that sensitive 
soul in place of mind and intellect (S. Aug. de heresibus, 55).* 

1, It is impossible for the Word of God to be the form of a body.T 

2. Take away what is of the essence of man, and a true man cannot 
remain. But manifestly the soul is the chief constituent of the essence of 
man, being his form. If Christ then had not a soul, He was not true man, 
though the Apostle calls Him such: One mediator between God and men, the 
man Christ Jesus (1 Tim. 11, 5). 

4. What is generated of any living being cannot be called its offspring, 
unless it come forth in the same species. But if Christ had no soul, He would 
not be of the same species with other men: for things that differ in ‘ form’ 
cannot be of the same species. At that rate Christ could not be called the 
Son of Mary, or she His mother: which however is asserted in Scripture 
(Dukeies eis ae Onna xen? 6 I 

5. Express mention is made of the soul of Christ, Matt. xxvi, 8: John 
acy Milelaan eb bles. 

g. The body stands to the soul as matter to form, and as the instrument 
to the prime agent. But matter must be proportionate to form, and the 
instrument to the prime agent. Therefore according to the diversity of souls 
there must also be a diversity of bodies. And this is apparent even to sense: 
for in different animals we find different arrangements of limbs, adapted to 
different dispositions of souls.{ If then in Christ there were not a soul such 
as our soul, neither would He have had limbs like the limbs of man. 


CHAPTER XXXIV—Of the Error of Theodore of Mopsuestia 
concerning the Union of the Word with Man 


Y the foregoing chapters it appears that neither was the divine nature 
wanting to Christ, as Photinus said; nor a true human body, accord- 
ing to the error of the Manicheans; nor again a human soul, as Arius 
and Apollinaris supposed. These three substances then meet in Christ, the 
Divinity, a human soul, and a true human body. It remains to enquire, 
according to the evidence of Scripture, what is to be thought of the union 


* A curious foreshadowing of Averroes: see B. II, 
Chap. LX. Apollinaris, a friend of St Athanasius and 
of the Sophist Libanius, sat in a synod in 362 as 
bishop of Laodicea. He was a better classical scholar 
than theologian; and was the first to attempt to re- 
write the classics in the service of Christianity. His 
doétrine was condemned in the second General 
Council, that of Constantinople, in 380. Arius, 
making the Word but a creature, had less difficulty 
in supposing the Logos to do the office of a soul. 
Apollinaris was anti-Arian, and so came to admit 
some manner of human soul in Christ. 

+ Matter and form combine to make one nature, 


and therefore must be in proportion with one 
another. But there is no proportion between the 
Deity and anything corporeal. It will be seen that 
the error of Apollinaris is akin to that of Eutyches, 
who posited but one nature in Christ. 

} This argument suggests at least the likelihood 
of a rational soul being only possible in a body of 
human shape: a good instance of an intrinsic con- 
nexion in the nature of things between this and that, 
over and above the faéts of number and space, to 
which we are too apt to confine such necessity. Cf. 


B. III, Chap. XCVII, note, p. 262. 
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of the three. Theodore of Mopsuestia, then, and Nestorius, his follower, 
brought out the following theory of this union.* 

They said that a human soul and a human body were naturally united 
in Christ to constitute one man of the same species and nature with other 
men; and that in this man God dwelt as in His temple by grace, as He does 
in other holy men. Hence He said Himself: Disso/ve this temple, and in three 
days I will raise it up: which the Evangelist explains: He spoke of the temple 
of his body (John ii, 19). Hereupon there followed a union of affe¢tions 
between the Man Christ and God, the Man adhering with hearty good will 
to God, and God willingly accepting Him, as He says Himself: He that sent 
me 1s with me; and he hath not left me alone, because I do always the things that 
are pleasing to him (John viii, 29): giving us to understand that the union of 
that Man with God is as the union of which the Apostle speaks: He that 
adhereth to God, 1s one spirit (1 Cor. vi, 17). And as by this union the names 
that properly apply to God are transferred to men, so that they are called 
gods, and sons of God, and lords, and holy ones, and christs, as appears by divers 
passages of Scripture (e.g., Pss. Ixxxi, civ); so are divine names duly applied 
to the Man Christ, and by reason of the indwelling of God and the union 
of affections with Him He is called God, and Son of God, and Lord, and 
Holy One, and Christ. Moreover, because in that Man there was greater 
fulness of grace than in other holy men, He was above others the temple of 
God, and more closely united with God in affection, and shared the divine 
names by a peculiar privilege of His own; and for this excellence of grace 
He was put in participation of divine honour and dignity, and has come to 
be adored along with God. And thus one is the person of the Word of God, 
and another the person of that Man who is adored along with God. Or if 
there is said to be one person of them both, that will be by reason of the 
aforesaid union of affections, on the strength of which that Man and the 
Word of God will be one person, in the same way in which it is said of 
husband and wife that they are no more two, but one flesh (Matt. xix, 6). And 
because such a union does not authorise us to predicate of the one whatever 
can be predicated of the other—for not whatever is true of the husband is 
true of the wife, or vice versa,—therefore in the case of the union of the 
Word with that Man this Nestorian do¢trine has it we should not fail to 
notice how the properties of that Man, belonging to His human nature, 


* The great feature in the theology of the fourth 


and wrote against St Jerome and St Augustine. Theo- 
and fifth centuries was the opposition between the 


dore, like Bishop Jansenius of Ypres, enjoyed the 


school of Alexandria, allegorical, mystical, Oriental, 
and the school of Antioch, matter-of-fact, literal, 
accurate, Western-minded. There were Saints and 
Doétors of both schools, and heretics in both, the 
latter carrying the tendencies of their respective 
schools to excess. From Alexandria came Origen, 
Athanasius, Cyril, Arius, Apollinaris, Dioscorus. 
From Antioch, John Chrysostom, Theodoret, Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia, Nestorius. Theodore in _ his 
early career was a friend of St John Chrysostom, 
who addressed to him the still extant treatise, 4d 
Theodorum lapsum, against the forsaking of monastic 
life. He was a priest with Chrysostom at Antioch, 
then in 392 bishop of Mopsuestia (Moov éoria) in 
Cilicia, and died in his bishopric in 428, three years 
before the Council of Ephesus. Theodore was a 
voluminous writer and biblical commentator, fond 
of the literal sense, hating allegories. He was a vigo- 
rous opponent of Arius, and especially of Apollinaris. 
On the other hand, he countenanced the Pelagians, 


reputation of orthodoxy all his life, and died in the 
peace of the Church. As the Jansenists took up 
the book of Jansenius, drew their heresy from it, 
and involved themselves and it in a final condemna- 
tion; so the Nestorians fell back upon Theodore, the 
protagonist of the Antiochene school. Thus Theodore 
and his works came to be condemned in the fifth 
General Council, the second of Constantinople in 
553. Since their condemnation, the greater part of 
them have perished. 

Nestorius, a Syrian, educated at Antioch, became 
bishop of Constantinople in 428, the year of Theo- 
dore’s death. He was condemned and deposed in the 
Council of Ephesus in 431. Nestorianism is the most 
rationalistic, and in that way the acutest, of all 
heretical perversions of the Incarnation. At this day, 
east and west, beyond the visible pale of the Catho- 
lic Church, thousands of professing Christians are, 
consciously or unconsciously, Nestorians. 
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cannot fitly be predicated of the Word of God, or God. Thus it is proper 
to that Man to have been born of a Virgin, to have suffered, died, and been 
buried: all of which things, Nestorians say, are impossible to predicate of 
God, or of the Word of God. But because there are some names which, 
while applying to God in the first place, are communicated to man ina 
sense, as Christ, Lord, Holy One, or even Son of God, they see no difficulty in 
terms expressive of the above incidents of humanity being united as predicates 
with these names. So they think it proper to say that ‘Christ,’ ‘the Lord of 
glory,’ ‘the Saint of saints,’ or even ‘the Son of God,’ was ‘born of a virgin,’ 
‘suffered,’ ‘died, and ‘was buried.’ Therefore they say that the Blessed 
Virgin should not be called ‘mother of God,’ or ‘ of the Word of God,’ but 
‘mother of Christ.’ 

1. Any thoughtful person may see that this theory cannot stand with the 
truth of the Incarnation. The theory holds that the Word of God was united 
with the Man Christ only by the indwelling of grace and consequent union 
of wills. But the indwelling of the Word of God in man does not mean the 
Word of God being Incarnate: for the Word of God and God Himself 
dwelt in all the saints from the beginning of the world, according to the 
text: Ye are the temple of the living God, as God says: I will dwell in them 
(2 Cor vi, 16: Levit. xxvi, 12). But this indwelling cannot be called an 
incarnation: otherwise God must have become incarnate frequently from 
the beginning of the world. Nor is it enough to constitute an incarnation, 
if the Word of God and God dwelt in the Man Christ with more abundant 
grace: for greater and less do not make a difference of species in point of 
union. 

3. Everything that is made anything is that which it is made, as what 
is made man is man, and what is made white is white. But the Word of 
God has been made man (John i, 14). Therefore the Word of God is man. 
But, of two things differing in person, or suppositum,* the one cannot 
possibly be predicated of the other. When it is said ‘Man is an animal,’ 
that self-same being which is an animal is man. When it is said, ‘Man is 
white,’ some particular man himself is pointed at as being white, although 
whiteness is beyond the essential notion of humanity. But in no way can it 
be said that Socrates is Plato, or any other of the individuals either of the 
same or of a different species. If then the Word has been made flesh, that is, 
man, it is impossible for there to be two persons, one of the Word, the other 
of the Man. 

4. No one would say, ‘I am running,’ when some one else was running, 
except perhaps figuratively, meaning that another was running in his place. 
But that man who ts called “fesus (John ix, 11) says of Himself, Before 
eAbraham was, I am (John viii, 58); I and the Father are one (John x, 30); 
and sundry other phrases, manifestly proper to the divinity of the Word. 
Therefore the person of that Man speaking is the person of the Son of God. 

6. To ascend into heaven is clearly an attribute of Christ as man, who 
in their sight was taken up (Acts 1,9). And to descend from heaven is an attri- 
bute of the Word of God. But he who descended, the same is he that hath ascended 
(Eph. iv,'10). 

11. Thougha man be called ‘Lord’ by participation in the divinedominion, 
still no man, nor any creature whatever, can be called ‘the Lord of glory’: 
because the glory of happiness to come is something which God alone by 


* Persona is a rational nature complete by itself. Suppositum is any nature so complete, whether rational or 
irrational. 
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nature possesses, others only by the gift of grace: hence it is said: The Lord 
of mighty deeds, he is the king of glory (Ps. xxiii, 10). But, had they known, never 
would they have crucified the Lord of glory (1 Cor. ii, 8). It is true then to say 
that God was crucified. 

12. Scripture attributes suffering and death to the only-begotten Son of 
God: He spared not his own Son, but gave him up for us all (Rom. viii, 32): 
God so loved the world as to give his only begotten Son (John iii, 16: cf. verse 14 
and Rom. v, 8). 

17. The Word was made flesh (John i, 14). But the Word was not flesh 
except of a woman. The Word then was made of a woman (Gal. iv, 4),—of 
a Virgin Mother, for a Virgin is the Mother of the Word of God.* 

19. Phil. ii, 5-11. If with Nestorius we divide Christ into two—into 
the Man, who is the Son of God by adoption, and the Son of God by nature, 
who is the Word of God,—this passage cannot be understood of the Man. 
That Man, if he be mere man, was not, to begin with, i the form of God so 
as afterwards to come to be im the likeness of men, but rather the other way 
about, being man, He became partaker of the Deity, in which participation 
He was not emptied, but exalted. It must then be understood of the Word of 
God, that He was, to begin with, from eternity i the form of God, that is, 
in the nature of God, and afterwards emptied himself by being made in the 
likeness of men. That emptying cannot be understood to mean the mere in- 
dwelling of the Word of God in the man Christ Jesus. For from the begin- 
ning of the world the Word of God has dwelt by grace in all holy men, yet 
not for that is it said to be emptied: for God’s communication of His goodness 
to creatures is no derogation from Himself, but rather an exaltation, inasmuch 
as His pre-eminence appears by the goodness of creatures, and all the more 
the better the creatures are. Hence if the Word of God dwelt more fully in 
the Man Christ than in other saints, there was less emptying of the Word 
in His case than in the case of others. Evidently then the union of the 
Word with human nature is not to be understood to mean the mere indwel- 
ling of the Word of God in that Man, but the Word of God truly being 
made man. Thus only can that emptying be said to take place; the Word of 
God being said to be emptied, that is made small, not by any loss of His own 
greatness, but by the assumption of human littleness.t 

24. The man Christ, speaking of Himself, says many divine and super- 
natural things, as, I wi// ratse him up at the last day (John vi, 40): I give them 
life everlasting (John x, 28). Such language would be the height of pride, if 
the speaker were not Himself God, but only had God dwelling in him. And 


* « Enough,” says St Thomas, “ that the body is 
of the mother, though the soul is not. Suitably there- 
fore is the Blessed Virgin said to be the mother of 
the Word of God, and even of God, though the 
divinity of the Word is not borrowed from a mother. 
There is no need of a son borrowing all his substance 
from his mother, but only his body ” (above, n. 13).— 
Mary is the mother of Him who is God. She is not 
mother of the Godhead, or divine nature. Neither is 
any man’s mother mother of his soul. 

. tIn noteonp. 361asomewhatdifferent interpreta- 
tion is offered according to more modern views of this 
important passage. St Thomas and the older school 
take the emptying (exinanitio, xévwowc) to consist in the 
Incarnation itself. The more modern view repre- 
sents it as consisting, not in the Incarnation itself, 


but in the manner of life chosen by the Word In- 
carnate, a life fraught with the miseries, needs and 
liabilities of ordinary humanity, whereas the glory 
and impassibility, which He assumed only at His 
resurrection, was His by right from His mother’s 
womb. This is the meaning of that term,-so cele- 
brated in modern theology, enosis. If we regard the 
divine nature, the Incarnation itself was, as St Tho- 
mas says, “no loss of God’s own greatness,” which 
nothing can possibly diminish. Again, if we regard 
the human nature assumed at the Incarnation, that 
humanity, again to employ St Thomas’s words, “was 
not emptied, but exalted,’”—-and that much more by 
the hypostatic union than by any Nestorian inhadi- 
tatio divinitatis. Either way explained, the passage 
tells against Nestorius. 
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still Christ says of Himself: Learn of me, because I am meek and humble of 
heart (Matt. xi, 29).* 

26. In him all things were made (Col. i, 16) is said of the Word of God; 
and first-born of the dead (ib. 18) is said of Christ; in such context as to show 
that the Word of God and Christ are one and the same person. 

27. The same conclusion appears in 1 Cor. viii, 6: And one Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom are all things. 

The opinion of Nestorius.on the mystery of the Incarnation differs little 
from the opinion of Photinus. Both asserted that the man Christ was God 
only through the indwelling of grace. Photinus said that Christ merited the 
name and glory of Godhead by His passion and good works. Nestorius 
avowed that He had this name and glory from the first instant of His con- 
ception on account of the full and ample indwelling of God in Him. But 
concerning the eternal generation of the Word they differ considerably; 
Nestorius confessing it, Photinus denying it entirely. 


CHAPTER XXXV—Against the Error of Eutyches 


UTYCHES,f to save the unity of person in Christ against Nestorius, 

said that in Christ there was only one nature. He went on to explain 

how before the union there were two distin¢ét natures, one divine and 
one human; but in the union they both met so as to form one. He said then 
that the person of Christ was of two natures, but did not subsist 7 two 
natures. The falsity of this statement is apparent on many counts. 

1. In Christ Jesus there was a Body, and a natural Soul, and the Divi- 
nity. The Body of Christ, even after the union, was not the Divinity of the 
Word: for the Body of Christ, even after the union, was passible, visible to 
bodily eyes, and distinét in lineaments and limbs, all of which attributes 
are alien to the Divinity of the Word. In like manner the Soul of Christ 
after union was distin¢t from the Divinity of the Word, because the Soul of 
Christ, even after the union, was affected by the passions of sadness and grief 
and anger (Mark ili, 5: xiv, 34), which again can in no way be adapted to 
the Divinity of the Word. But soul and body make up human nature. Thus 
then, even after union, there was a human nature in Christ, other than the 
Divinity of the Word, which is the divine nature. 

2. Being in the form of God, he took the form of a servant (Phil. ii, 6, 7). It 
cannot be said that the form of God and the form of a servant are the same, 
for nothing takes that which it already has. In Eutyches’s view, Christ having 
already the form of God, could not have taken the form of a servant, the 
two being the same. Nor can it be said that the form of God in Christ was 
changed by the union, for so Christ after the union would not be God. Nor 
again can it be said that the form of the servant was mingled with the form of 
God, for mingled elements do not remain entire, but both are partially changed: 
hence it should not be said that He had taken the form of a servant, but some- 


* This is the thesis, Christus si non Deus, non bonus, cedon in 451. The Monophysite heresy, which he 


urged in Liddon’s Bampton Leétures on the Divinity 
of Christ, where also many of these texts are handled. 

+ Eutyches, a monk of Constantinople, an extreme 
opponent of Nestorius and of the Antiochene school, 
—and as such supported by the patriarch of Alexandria, 
Dioscorus,—was condemned in the Council of Chal- 


started, continued to trouble the peace of the Eastern 
Church and Empire for two centuries. It pervaded 
Alexandria and even Antioch, under such worthy 
prelates as Timothy “the Cat” (Alexandrin.) and 
Peter “the Fuller” (Antiochen.) 
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thing of that form. Thus the Apostle’s words must mean that in Christ, even 
after union, there were two forms, therefore two natures. 

3. If we suppose a blending of both natures, divine and human, neither 
would remain, but some third thing; and thus Christ would be neither God 
nor man. Eutyches then cannot be understood to mean that one nature was 
made out of the two. He can only mean that after union only one of the 
natures remained. Either then in Christ only the divine nature remained, and 
what seemed in Him human was merely phenomenal, as the Manicheans 
said; or the divine nature was changed into a human nature, as Apollinaris 
said: against both of whom we have argued above (Chapp. XXIX, XXXII). 

5. When one nature is constituted of two permanent components, these 
components are either bodily parts, like the limbs of an animal, a case not 
in point here, or they are matter and form, like body and soul: but God is 
not matter, nor can He stand to any matter in the relation of form. There- 
fore in Christ, true God and true Man, there cannot be one nature only. 

7. Where there is no agreement in nature, there is no specific likeness. 
If then the nature of Christ is a compound of divine and human, there will 
be no specific likeness between Him and us, contrary to the saying of the 
Apostle: He ought in all things to be made /ike to his brethren (Heb. i, 17). 

g. Even this saying of Eutyches seems inconsistent with the faith, that 
there were two natures in Christ before the union: for as human nature is 
made up of body and soul, it would follow that either the soul, or the body 
of Christ, or both, existed before the Incarnation, which is evidently false. 


CHAPTER XXXVI-Of the Error of Macarius of Antioch, who 
posited one Operation only and one Will only in Christ* 


O every nature there is a proper activity: for the form is the prin- 
ciple of a¢tivity, and different natures have different forms and 
different acts. If then in Christ there is only one operation, there 
must be in Him only one nature: but to hold that is the Eutychian heresy. 

2. There is in Christ a perfect divine nature, whereby He is consubstantial 
with the Father; and a perfect human nature, whereby He is of one 
species with us. But it is part of the perfection of the divine nature to have 
a will (B. I, Chap. LX XII); and part of the perfection of human nature to 
have a will, whereby a man is capable of free choice. There must therefore 
be two wills in Christ. 

3. If in Christ there is no other will than the will of the Word, by parity 
of reasoning there can be in Him no understanding but the understanding 
of the Word: thus we are brought back to the position of Apollinaris 
(Chap. XXXII). 

4. If there was only one will in Christ, that must have been the divine 
will: for the Word could not have lost the divine will, which he had from 
eternity. But it does not belong to the divine will to merit. Thus then Christ 
would have merited neither for Himself nor for us by His passion, contrary 
to the teaching of the Apostle: He was made obedient unto death, therefore hath 
God exalted him (Phil. 11, 8, 9). 

6. In one ordinary man, though he be one in person, there are never- 


* This error made the heresy of Monothelism, condemned at the sixth General Council, the third of 
Constantinople, in 680-1, where Macarius, Patriarch of Antioch, was its principal supporter. 
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theless several appetites and operations according to different natural prin- 
ciples. In his rational part there is in him will: in his sensible part there is 
in him an irascible [@éc] and a concupiscible appetite [ém6upnrudy}: and again 
there is physical tendency following upon physical powers.* In like manner 
he sees with the eye, hears with the ear, walks with the foot, speaks with 
the tongue, and understands with the mind, all so many different activities. 
And the reason is, because activities are not only multiplied according to 
difference of active subjects, but also according to the difference of the 
principles whereby one and the same subject works, from which principles 
also the activities derive their species. But the divine activity differs much 
more from the human than the natural principles of human nature from one 
another. There is therefore a difference of will and a difference of operation 
between the divine and the human nature in Christ, although Christ Him- 
self is one in both natures. 

7. The authority of Scripture shows plainly two wills in Christ: Not to 
do my will, but the will of him that sent me (John vi, 38): Not my will but thine 
be done (Luke xxii, 42). These texts show that Christ had a will of His own, 
besides the will of His Father. On the other hand there was a will common to 
Him with the Father: for Father and Son have one will, as they have one 
nature. There are then in Christ two wills. 

8. And in like manner of operations, or a¢ctivities,—there was in Christ 
one operation common to Him with the Father, of which He says: What- 
soever things the Father doeth, the same the Son doeth also (John v, 19); and 
there was in Him another operation which attached not to the Father, as 
sleeping, hungering, eating, and the like things that Christ did or suffered 
in His humanity, as the Evangelists record (Mark iv, 38; xi, 12: i, 16). 

Monothelism appears to have sprung from the inability of its authors to 
distinguish between what is absolutely one and what is one in subordination 
to another. They saw that the human will in Christ was altogether subordi- 
nate to the divine will, so that Christ willed nothing with His human will 
otherwise than as the divine will predisposed Him to will.t In like manner 
Christ wrought nothing in His human nature either in doing or in suffering, 
except what the divine will arranged, according to the text, I do ever the 
things that are pleasing to him (John viii, 29). The human operation of Christ 
gained a divine efficacy by His union with the Divinity, in consequence 
of which everything that He did or suffered made for salvation: wherefore 
Dionysius calls the human activity of Christ ‘theandric.’ Seeing then that 
the human will and operation of Christ was subordinate to the divine, with 
a subordination that never failed, they [the Monothelites] judged that there 
was only one will and operation in Christ; although it is not the same 
thing to be one by subordination and one absolutely. { 


* Physical tendency (naturalis appetitus) does not full, perfect, and absolutely determined, not of those 
involve consciousness: it is the unconscious xisus of first motions of the will which He renounces in 
nature, found in all material agents according to their Luke xxii, 42, saying, Not my will. 
several kinds. } As a wife, however obedient to her husband, 

t Understand this of the human will of Christ, is never quite the same person. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX~-The Doétrine of Catholic Faith concerning 


the Incarnation 
CCORDING to the tradition of Catholic faith we must say that 


in Christ there is one perfect divine nature, and a perfect human 

nature, made up of a rational soul and human flesh; and that these 
two natures are united in Christ, not by mere indwelling of the one in the 
other, or in any accidental way, as a man is united with his garment, but in 
unity of one person. For since Holy Scripture without any distin¢étion 
assigns the things of God to the Man Christ, and the things of the Man 
Christ to God, He must be one and the same person, of whom both varieties 
of attributes are predicable. But because opposite attributes are not predicable 
of one and the same subject in the same respect, and there is an opposition 
between the divine and human attributes that are predicated of Christ,—as 
that He is passible and impassible, dead and immortal, and the like,—these 
divine and human attributes must be predicated of Christ in different respects. 
If we consider that of which these opposite attributes are predicated, we shall 
find no distinétion to draw, but unity appears there. But considering that 
according to which these several predications are made, there we shall see 
the need of drawing a distin¢tion.* Since that according to which divine 
attributes are predicated of Christ is different from that according to which 
human attributes are predicated of Him, we must say that there are in Him 
two natures, unamalgamated and unalloyed. And since that of which these 
human and divine attributes are predicated is one and indivisible, we must 
say that Christ is one person, and one suppositum, supporting a divine and a 
human nature. Thus alone will divine attributes duly and properly be predi- 
cated of the Man Christ, and human attributes of the Word of God. 

Thus also it appears how, though the Son is incarnate, it does not follow 
that the Father or the Holy Ghost is incarnate: for the incarnation does not 
have place in respect of that unity of nature wherein in the three Persons 
agree, but in respect of person and suppositum, wherein the three Persons are 
distinct. Thus as in the Trinity there is a plurality of persons subsisting in 
one nature, so in the mystery of the Incarnation there is one person subsis- 
ting in a plurality of natures. 


CHAPTER XLI-—Some further Elucidation of the Incarnation 
UTYCHES made the union of God and man a union of nature: 


Nestorius, a union neither of nature nor of person: the Catholic faith 

makes it a union of person, not of nature. To forestall objections, we 
need to form clear notions of what it is to be united ‘in nature,’ and what it 
is to be united ‘in person.’ 

Those things then are united ‘in nature,’ which combine to constitute the 
integrity of some specific type, as soul and body are united to constitute the 
specific type of ‘animal.’ Once a specific type is set up in its integrity, no 
foreign element can be united with it in unity of nature without the breaking 
up of that specific type.t But what is not of the integrity of the specific type is 


* Of which and according to which would be repre- had not horns, clearly our present specific type of 
sented in Aristotelian Greek by xa@’ ob and caf’ 6. | elephant would be broken up, and a new type sub- 
t e.g., if horns came to be part of elephant nature, stituted. 
so that no animal could count as an elephant that 
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readily found in some individual contained under the species, as whiteness and 
clothedness in Socrates or Plato.* All such non-specific attributes are said to 
be united ‘in unity of suppositum, or in the case of rational beings, ‘in unity 
of person,’ with the individual. | 

Now some have reckoned the union of God and man in Christ to be after 
the manner of things united ‘in unity of nature.’ Thus Arius and Apollinaris 
and Eutyches. But that is quite an impossibility. For the nature of the Word 
is a sovereignly perfect whole from all eternity, incapable of alteration or 
change: nothing foreign to the divine nature,—no human nature, nor any 
element of human nature,—can possibly come to thrust itself into that unity.T 
Others saw the impossibility of this position, and turned aside in the con- 
trary direction. Whatever is added to any nature without belonging to the 
integrity of the same, may be reckoned to be either an accident, as white- 
ness and music, or to stand in an accidental relation to the subject, as a ring, 
a dress, a house. Considering then that human nature is added to the Word 
of God without belonging to the integrity of His nature, these [Nestorians] 
thought that the union of this supperadded human nature with the Word 
was merely accidental. Manifestly, it could not be in the Word as an accident, 
for God is not susceptible of accidents; and besides human nature itself stands 
in the category of substance, and cannot be an accident of anything. The 
alternative which they embraced was to conclude that the human nature 
stood in an accidental relation with the Word. Nestorius then laid it down 
that the human nature stood to the word in the relation of a temple to the 
Deity whose temple it was; and that union with human nature meant a mere 
indwelling of the Word in that nature. And because a temple has its indivi- 
duality apart from him that dwells in it, and the individuality proper to 
human nature is’ personality, it followed that the personality of the human 
nature was one, and the personality of the Word another; and thus the Word 
and the Man were two persons: all which conclusion has been set aside by our 
previous arguments. 

We must therefore lay it down that the union of the Word with the 
Man was such, that neither was one nature compounded out of two; nor was 
the union of the Word with human nature like the union of a substance with 
something exterior to it and standing in an accidental relation to it, like the 
relation of a man to his garment and his house: but the Word must be con- 
sidered to subsist in human nature as in a nature made properly its own, so 
that that Body is truly the Body of the Word of God, and that Soul the 
Soul of the Word of God, and the Word of God truly is man. And though 
such union cannot be perfeétly explained by mortal man, still we will endea- 
vour, according to our capacity and ability, to say something towards the 
building up of faith and the defence of this mystery of faith against unbe- 
lievers. 

In all creation there is nothing so like this union as the union of soul 
and body. So the Athanasian Creed has it: ‘‘ As the rational soul and flesh 
is one man, so God and man is one Christ.” | But whereas the rational soul 


* Of these extra-specific attributes in the indivi- 
dual, the more permanent, e.g., the colour of his 
skin, go to constitute his note individuantes. Read sub 
aliqua specie, not sub alia specie. 

t This argument would hold less against Arius 
than against Apollinaris and Eutyches, who admitted 
the divinity of the Logos. 


{ St Thomas here remarks that this comparison, 
—in itself not without difficulty, as it may be pressed 
and perverted to an Apollinarist or Eutychian sense, 
—would hold better if Averroes’s theory were 
tenable, of the unity of all human intelleét. On that 
theory, as St Thomas points out, ‘‘a pre-existent 
intellect enters into-a new union with a human con- 
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is united with the body, (a) as form with matter, (4) as chief agent with 
instrument (B. II, Chapp. LVI, LVII); this comparison cannot hold in 
respect of the former mode of union, for so we should be brought round to 
the [Eutychian] conclusion, that of God and man there was made one 
nature. We must take the point of the comparison then to be the union of 
soul with body as of agent with instrument. And with this the sayings 
of some ancient Do¢tors agree, who have laid it down that the human nature 
in Christ is an instrument of His divinity, as the body is an instrument of 
the soul.* The body and its parts, as instruments of the soul, come in a 
different category from exterior instruments. T/is axe is not my own proper 
instrument as is ¢i1s hand. With this axe many men may work: but this hand 
is set aside for the proper activity of this sou/. Therefore the hand is a tool 
conjoined with and proper to him that works with it: but the axe is an 
instrument extrinsic to the workman and common to many hands. Thus 
then we may take it to be with the union of God and man. All men stand 
to God as instruments wherewith He works: For he it is that worketh in us to 
will and accomplish on behalf of the good will (Phil. ii, 13). But other men 
stand to God as extrinsic and separate instruments. God moves them, not 
merely to activities proper to Himself, but to a¢tivities common to all 
rational nature, such as understanding truth, loving goodness, and working 
justice. But human nature has been taken up in Christ to work as an instru- 
ment proper to God alone, such works as cleansing of sins, illumination of 
the mind by grace, and introduction to everlasting life. The human nature 
therefore of Christ stands to God as an instrument proper and conjoined, as 
the hand to the soul. 

The aforesaid examples however are not alleged as though a perfect 
likeness were to be looked for in them. We must understand how easy it 
was for the Word of God to unite Himself with human nature in a union 
far more sublime and intimate than that of the soul with any ‘ proper 
instrument.’ 


CHAPTERS XL, XLIX—Odjectons against the Faith of the 
Incarnation, with Replies 


RG. 1. If God has taken flesh, He must be either changed into a 
body, or be some power resident in a body. 

Reply. 1. The Incarnation does not mean either the conversion 
of the Word into flesh, or the union of the Word with a human body as 
the form of the same. 

Arg. 2. If the person of the Word of God acquires a new subsistence in 
a human nature, it must undergo a substantial change, as everything is 
changed that acquires a new nature. 

Reply 2. The change is not in the Word of God, but in the human 
nature assumed by the Word. 

Arg. 3. If the personality of the Word of God has become the person- 
ality of a human nature, it follows that since the Incarnation the Word of 
God has not been everywhere, as that human nature is not everywhere. 


cept, so that out of the two there results one person, * The comparison, we see, is founded rather upon 
just as we hold that the Word, pre-existent tohuman a Platonic than upon an Aristotelian view of the 
nature, is united to form one person with it.” Aver- relation between soul and body; which, considering 
roism is, perhaps not altogether unconsciously, a the devotion of the ancient Fathers, of the Alexan- 


travesty of the Incarnation. For Averroes see B. II, drines particularly, to Plato, is not surprising. 
Chap. LIX. 
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Reply 3. Personality does not extend beyond the bounds of that nature 
from which it has its subsistence. But the Word of God has not its sub- 
sistence from its human nature, but rather draws that human nature to its 
own subsistence or personality: for it does not subsist through it, but in it. 

Arg. 4. One and the same thing has only one quiddity, substance, or 
nature. It seems impossible therefore for one person to subsist in two natures. 

Reply 4. The assertion is true, if you speak of the nature whereby a 
thing has being, absolutely speaking; and so, absolutely speaking, the Word 
of God has being by the divine nature alone, not by the human nature. But 
by the human nature it has being as Man. 

Arg. 8. Soul and body in Christ are of not less potency than they are in 
other men. But their union in other men constitutes a person: therefore also 
in Christ. 

Rep/y 8. The human soul and body in Christ being drawn into the per- 
sonality of the Word, and not constituting another person besides the person 
of the Word, does not mark a diminution of potency, but a greater excellence. 
Everything is better for being united to what is more excellent than itself,— 
better than it was, or would be, if it stood by itself.* 

Arg. 10. This man, who is Christ, considered merely as made up of soul 
and body, is a substance: but not a universal, therefore a particular substance: 
therefore a person. 

Reply 10. Yes, He is a person, but no other person than the person of the 
Word: because the human nature has beenso assumed by the person of the Word 
that the Word subsists as well in the human as in the divine nature: but 
what subsists in human nature is ‘this man’: therefore the Word Himself is 
spoken of | when we say ‘this Man.’ 

Arg. 11. If the personality of the divine and human nature in Christ is 
the same, divine personality must be part of the notion of the Man who is 
Christ. But it is not part of the notion of other men. Therefore the applica- 
tion of the common term ‘man’ to Christ and to other men is an instance of 
the use of the same term not in the same sense; and thus He will not be 
of the same species with us. 

Reply 11. Variation of the sense of a term comes from diversity of form 
connoted, not from diversity of person denoted. The term ‘man’ does not 
vary in sense by denoting sometimes Plato, sometimes Socrates. [ The term 
‘man’ then, whether used of Christ or of other men, always connotes the 
same form, that is, human nature, and is predicated of them all in the same 
sense. But the denotation varies in this that, as taken for Christ, the term 
denotes an uncreated person; but as taken for other men, a created person. 


* May we then argue that a little State will be t Supponitur: see the chapter on suppositio in the 
the better for being annexed by a large empire? Very Latin logic books. 
often it will. But the goodness of States does not } I use ‘connote’ and ‘denote’ here as those 


vary simply with their size: the little State may be terms are defined in Mill’s Logic. For ‘connote’ St 
the better of the two. Justice also has to be con- Thomas has significare, and for ‘denote’ supponere pro. 
sidered, which does not permit us to do to our 

neighbours, against their will, everything that we 

take to be for their good. 
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CHAPTER XLIV—Thaz the Human Nature, assumed by the 
Word, was perfect in Soul and Bos in the instant of 
(Cuseiiie 


HE Word of God took a body through the medium of a rational 

soul: for the body of man is not more assumable by God than other 

bodies except for the rational soul.* The Word of God then did not 
assume a body without a rational soul. Since then the Word of God assumed 
a body from the first instant of conception, in that very instant the rational 
soul must have been united with the body. 

4. The body which the Word assumed was formed from the first instant 
of conception, because it would have been against the fitness of things for 
the Word of God to have assumed anything that was formless. Moreover 
the soul, like any other natural form, requires its proper matter. Now the 
proper matter of the soul is an organised body: for “ the soul is the a¢tuali- 
sation of an organic, natural body, that is in potentiality to life.’+ If then 
the soul was united with the body from the first instant of conception, the 
body must needs have been organised and formed from the first instant of 
conception. Moreover in the order of the stages of generation the organisa- 
tion of the body precedes the introduction of the rational soul: hence, posit- 
ing the latter, we must posit the former stage also. But increase in quantity 

to the due measure may very well be subsequent to the animation of the 
body. Thus then, concerning the conception of the Man assumed, we must 
think that in the very instant of conception His body was organised and 


formed, but had not as yet its due quantity. | 


* St Gregory Nazianzen in his poem Against 
Apollinaris, 50 sq., asks how two things so far apart 
as Deity and humanity could be united, and replies: 


*Tis mystery, I but conjecture make. 

Divinity with flesh unmeet to blend: 

But thinking Soul, as ’twere a frontier power, 
Image of God, in body domiciled, 

Is apt to mediate between the twain. 

The Godhead then conjoined itself with Soul, 


And so assumed dimensions of a man. 


t+ Aristotle, De anima, I, 11. 

} The links of St Thomas’s argument are these: 

(a) The Word was made flesh the very instant 
that His Humanity was conceived, the very instant 
that Mary spoke the word: Be it done to me according 
to thy word. 

(4) The Word would not take flesh otherwise 
than by assuming a body there and then animated 
with a rational soul. 

(c) A rational soul cannot inform a body not yet 
developed to human shape. In the ordinary course 
of human embryonic development, the embryo at 
conception, being incapable even of a sentient, still 
more of a rational soul, is animated with a vegetative 
soul, which after some days gives place to a sentient 
soul, and that after more days are expired, and the 
foetus is come to human shape, is finally replaced by 
a rational soul: all which process is drawn out at 
length in B. II, Chapp. LXXXVIII, LXXXIX. 

(d) This ordinary process of nature had to be set 
aside in the formation of Mary’s miraculous Child. 


His Body was complete from the first, a fit receptacle 
for a rational soul. His Body consequently did not 
develop, it simply grew. 

Now the link (c) of this chain is broken by 
modern Catholic theologians. They see no difficulty 
in a rational soul informing a body not yet developed 
to human shape. They hold that the rational soul is 
always infused in the very instant of conception. 
Thereupon they conclude that the way of formation 
of Christ’s body, after conception, in no way differed 
from that of other human bodies, nihil differens fuisse 
a reliquis feetibus humanis (Pesch, PreleGiones Dogma- 
tica, vol. IV, ps 85, ed. 1896). 

Scripture is silent on the subjeét; modern biology 
would be amazed at such a mode of growth as St 
Thomas and Suarez after him suppose; and miracles, 
as Suarez himself here owns, are not to be multiplied 
without necessity or high congruity (Suarez, De mys- 
MTHS CATISi  Cispel Vhs sect. i2 Ne 2,0 4.)e 

This discussion has an extrinsic interest as illus- 
trating two several views of another mighty develop- 
ment, that of Church government and doétrine. 
The development of the Bridegroom may well be 
the pattern of that of the Bride. 

Accepting St Thomas’s supposition of the three 
successive souls, as a supposition not yet quite ex- 
ploded, there is still some doubt as to his conclusion, 
in point of link (4), The Word remained united with 
the dead Body of Christ, from whence all soul was 
departed: might it not then unite itself with a living 
Body into which in due course of nature a rational 
soul was soon to come? 
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CHAPTER XLV-That Christ was born of a Virgin without 
prejudice to His true and natural Humanity 


OD’S power being infinite, and all other causes deriving their efhicacy 
Cy that, any effect produced by any cause may be produced by 


God without aid of that cause, and yet be of the same species and 
nature as though it had been produced in the ordinary way. As then the 
natural power of the human semen produces a true man, having the species 
and nature of a man, so the divine power, which has given that power to 
the semen, may produce the effect of that power, without calling the cause 
into activity, and so constitute a true man, having the species and nature of 
a man. Nor is anything lost to the dignity of the Mother of Christ by the 
virgin conception and birth: there is nothing in that to prevent her being 
called the Mother of the Son of God: for by the working of divine power 
she supplied the matter physically requisite for the generation of the body 
of Christ: which is all that a mother need do. 


CHAPTERS XLVI, XLVII-That Christ was conceived by the 
Holy Ghost 


7 Meves ire every divine activity, whereby anything is done in crea- 


tures, is common to the entire Trinity, nevertheless the formation 

of the body of Christ is appropriately attributed to the Holy Ghost: 
for in Scripture every grace is wont to be attributed to the Holy Ghost, since 
what is given gratuitously is reckoned to be bestowed out of the love of the 
giver;* and there is no greater grace bestowed on man than his coming to 
be united with God in union of person.t Still the Holy Ghost cannot be 
called the father of Christ in His human generation; because the Holy 
Ghost did not produce the human nature of Christ out of His own sub- 
stance, but merely by an exertion of His power. 


CHAPTER LIV—-Of the Incarnation as part of the Fitness 
of Things 

Y the faét of God having willed to unite human nature to Himself 
B: unity of person, it is plainly shown to men that man can be intel- 

lectually united with God and see Him with an immediate vision. It 
was therefore very fitting for God to assume human nature, thereby to lift 
up man’s hope to happiness. Hence since the Incarnation men have begun 
to aspire more after happiness, as Christ Himself says: I have come that they 
may have life and have tt more abundantly (John x, 10). 

2. Although in certain respects man is inferior to some other creatures, 
and in some respects is likened to the very lowest, yet in respect of the end 
for which he is created nothing is higher than man but God alone: for in 
God alone does the perfect happiness of man consist. This dignity of man, 
requiring to find happiness in the immediate vision of God, is most aptly 
shown by God’s immediate assumption of human nature. The Incarnation 


* And the Holy Ghost is the Spirit of love. But Ghost; and the conception of the Word is the 
especially every miraculous grace is put down in _ greatest of miracles. 
Holy Scripture as a special charisma of the Holy t Commonly called ‘the hypostatic union.’ 
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has borne this fruit, visible to all eyes, that a considerable portion of man- 
kind has abandoned the worship of creatures, trampled under foot the 
pleasures of the flesh, and devoted itself to the worship of God alone, in 
whom alone it expects the perfect making of its happiness, according to the 
admonition of the Apostle: Seek the things that are above (Col. iii, 1). 

3. Since the perfect happiness of man lies ina knowledge of God beyond 
the natural capacity of any created intelligence (B. III, Chap. LII), there 
was wanted for man in this life a sort of foretaste of this knowledge to guide 
him to the fulness of it; and that foretaste is by faith (B. III, Chapp. XL, 
CLITI). But this knowledge of faith, whereby a man is guided to his last 
end, ought to be of the highest certitude: to which perfeét certitude man 
needed to be instructed by God Himself made man. So it is said: No man 
hath seen God ever: the only begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he 
hath told us (John i, 18): For this I was born, and for this I came into the world 
to give testimony to the truth (John xviii, 37). Thus we see that since the 
Incarnation of Christ men have been instructed more evidently and surely 
in the knowledge of God, according to the text: The earth is filled with the 
knowledge of the Lord (Isai. x1, 9). 

4. Since the perfect happiness of man consists in the enjoyment of God, 
it was requisite for man’s heart to be disposed to desire this enjoyment. But 
the desire of enjoying anything springs from the love of it. Therefore it was 
requisite for man, making his way to perfect happiness, to be induced to 
love God. Now nothing induces us to love any one so much as the experi- 
ence of his love for us. Nor could God’s love for man have been more 
effectually demonstrated to man than by God’s willing to be united with 
man in unity of ‘person: for this is just the property of love, to unite the 
lover with the loved. 

5. Friendship resting on a certain equality, persons very unequal cannot 
be conjoined in friendship. To promote familiar friendship then between 
man and God, it was expedient that God should become man, ‘“‘that while 
we know God in visible form, we may thereby be borne on to the love of 
His invisible perfections ” (Mass of Christmas Day). 

6. For the strengthening of man in virtue it was requisite that he should 
receive doctrine and examples of virtue from God made man, since of mere 
men even the holiest are found at fault sometimes. I have grven you an 
example, that as I have done so ye also do (John xiii, 15). 

8. The tradition of the Church teaches us that the whole human race 
has been infected by sin. And‘it is part of the order of divine justice that 
sin should not be forgiven without satisfaction. But no mere man was able 
to satisfy for the sin of all mankind, since every mere man is something less 
than the whole multitude of mankind. For the deliverance then of mankind 
from their common sin, it was requisite for one to make satisfaction, who 
was at once man, so that satisfaction should be expected of him, and some- 
thing above man, so that his merit should be sufficient to satisfy for the sin 
of the whole human race. Now in the order of happiness there is nothing 
greater than man but God alone: for though the angels are higher in con- 
dition of nature, they are not higher in respect to their final end, because 
they are made happy with the same happiness as man.* It was needful 


* Man in his final state is to be as blissful and (Luke xx, 36).—The ‘need’ of the Incarnation, 
glorious as an angel. There is equality between spoken of throughout this chapter, is a necessity of 
angels and saints in heaven, loayyedoe ydp eioe consequence only. The Incarnation was a boon to 
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therefore for man’s attainment of happiness that God should become man, 
to take away the sin of the world (John i, 29: Rom. iv, 25: v, 18: Heb. 
1b.g5 Poet 


CHAPTER LV—Points of Reply to Difficulties touching the 
Economy of the Incarnation 


E must bear in mind that, so immovable is the divine goodness in 
its perfection, that nothing is lost to God, however near any 
creature is raised to Him: the gain is to the creature. 

3. Man being a compound of a spiritual and a corporeal nature, and 
thereby, we may say, occupying the borderland of two natures, all creation 
seems to be interested in whatever is done for man’s salvation. Lower cor- 
poreal creatures make for his use, and are in some sort of subjection to him: 
while the higher spiritual creation, the angelic, has in common with man 
its attainment of the last end. This argues a certain appropriateness in the 
universal Cause of all creatures taking to Himself in unity of person that 
creature whereby He is more readily in touch with all the rest of creation. 

4. Sin in man admits of expiation, because man’s choice is not immova- 
bly fixed on its object, but may be perverted from good to evil, and from 
evil brought back to good; and the like is the case of man’s reason, which, 
gathering the truth from sensible appearances and signs, can find its way to 
either side of a conclusion. But an angel has a fixed discernment of things 
through simple intuition; and as he is fixed in his apprehension, so is he 
fixed also in his choice. Hence he either does not take to evil at all; or if 
he does take to evil, he takes to it irrevocably, and his sin admits of no 
expiation. Since then the expiation of sin was the chief cause of the Incarna- 
tion, it was more fitting for human nature than for angelic nature to be 
assumed by God. 

7. Though all created good is a small thing, compared with the divine 
goodness, still there can be nothing greater in creation than the salvation of 
the rational creature, which consists in the enjoyment of that divine good- 
ness. And since the salvation of man has followed from the Incarnation of 
God, it cannot be said that that Incarnation has brought only slight profit 
to the world. Nor need all men be saved by the Incarnation, but they only 
who by faith and the sacraments of faith adhere to the Incarnation. 

8. The Incarnation was manifested to man by sufficient evidences. There 
is no more fitting way of manifesting Godhead than by the performance of 
acts proper to God. Now it is proper to God to be able to change the course 
of nature (mature Jleges), by doing something above that nature of which 
Himself is the author. Works over-riding the ordinary course of nature (opera 
que supra leges nature fiunt) are the aptest evidences of divine being. Such 
works Christ did; and by these works He argued His Divinity. When asked, 
Art thou he that 1s to come? He replied, The blind see, the lame walk, the lepers 
are cleansed, the deaf bear, the dead rise again (Luke vii, 22).* And if it be said 


man; and ‘needful’ as the central part of a divine 
dispensation, which however in itself was not an 
absolute necessity (Cf. B. II, Chap. XXVIII). 

* Miracles show that physical nature, the cosmos 
of necessary cause and effect, is not everything; that 
some cause of another order has stept in to alter the 
effect from what it would have been, had physical 
causes alone operated. Such a cause is man himself, 


much more God. The forces of physical nature, 
were they endowed with consciousness, would re- 
gard all man’s manipulation of nature as miraculous: 
a house would be a miracle to them or a railway. 
Geology does not build railways, nor gravitation 
cathedrals. There Mind and Will has come in. God, 
too, has Mind and Will and Power, beyond that of 
man; anda miracle shows it. A miracle does not 
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that the same miracles have been wrought by others, we must observe that 
Christ worked them in a very different and more divine way. Others are said 
to have wrought miracles by prayer, but Christ wrought them by command, 
as of His own power. And He not only wrought them Himself, but He 
gave to others the power of working the same and even greater miracles; and 
they worked them at the mere invocation of the name of Christ. And not 
only corporal miracles, but spiritual miracles, were wrought through Christ 
and at the invocation of His name: the Holy Ghost was given, hearts were 
set on fire with divine love, minds were suddenly instructed in the knowledge 
of divine things, and the tongues of the simple were rendered eloquent to 
propose the divine truth to men (Heb. ii, 3, 4). 

g. Human nature is so conditioned as not to be apt to be led to perfec- 
tion at once; but it must be led by the hand through stages of imperfection, 
so to arrive at perfection at last, as we see in the training of children. If 
great and unheard-of truths were proposed to a multitude, they would not 
grasp them immediately: their only chance is to become accustomed to such 
truths by mastering lesser truths first. Thus it was fitting for the human race 
to receive their first instruction in the things of salvation by light and rudi- 
mentary lessons (/evta et minora documenta), delivered by the patriarchs, the 
law and the prophets; and that finally in the consummation of ages the per- 
fect doctrine of Christ should be set forth on earth. When the fulness of time 
was come, God sent his Son (Gal. iv, 4). The law was our pedagogue unto Christ, 
but now we are no longer under a pedagogue (Gal. ili, 24, 25).* 

12. It was not expedient for the Incarnate God in this world to live in 
wealth and high honour: first, because the object of His coming was to with- 
draw the minds of men from their attachment to earthly things, and to raise 
them to things heavenly, for which purpose He found it necessary to draw 
men by His example to a contempt of riches: secondly, because if He had 
abounded in riches, and had been set in some high position, His divine 
doings would have ban ascribed rather to secular power than to the virtue 
of the Divinity. This indeed forms the most efficacious argument of His 
Divinity, that without aid of secular power He has changed the whole 
world for the better.f 

13. God’s commandment to men is of works of virtue; and the more 
perfectly any one performs an act of virtue, the more he obeys God. Now of 
all virtues charity is the chief: all others are referred to it. Christ’s obedience 
to God consisted most of all in His perfect fulfilment of the act of charity: 
jor greater charity than this no man bath, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends (John xv, 13). 

15. Though God has no wish for the death of men, yet He has a wish 
for virtue; and by virtue man meets death bravely, and exposes himself to 
danger of death for charity. Thus God had a wish for the death of Christ, 
inasmuch as Christ took upon Himself that death out of charity, and bravely 
endured it. 


clash with ‘nature’; but evidences that what we call 
‘nature’ is not all the power that is. People who 
believe in nature, physical nature, and nothing but 
physical nature, will not hear of miracles. But what 
is there in physical nature to assure them that such 
nature is all in all, and that there is nothing be- 
yond it? 

* St Thomas here recognises that Christianity 
could but develop slowly. It remains for us to prose- 


cute the enquiry, which did not occur to St Thomas, 
what development Christianity had attained in the 
apostolic age, and how it further unfolded itself in 
the centuries that followed. 

~ + Not however without considerable aid from 
the secular power since the days of Constantine 
downwards, And it is the common doétrine of the 
schools that the aid of secular power is necessary for 


the well-being of the Church. 
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17. It is well said that Christ wished to suffer the death of the cross in 
order to give an example of humility. The virtue of humility consists in 
keeping oneself within one’s own bounds, not reaching out to things above 
one, but submitting to one’s superior. Thus humility cannot befit God, who 
has no superior, but is above all. Whenever any one subjects himself out of 
humility to an equal or any inferior, that is because he takes that equal or 
inferior to be his superior in some respect. Though then the virtue of humility 
cannot attach to Christ in His divine nature, yet it may attach to Him in 
his human nature. And His divinity renders His humility all the more praise- 
worthy: for the dignity of the person adds to the merit of humility; and 
there can be no greater dignity to a man than his being God. Hence the 
highest praise attaches to the humility of the Man God, who, to wean men’s 
hearts from worldly glory to the love of divine glory, chose to endure a death 
of no ordinary sort, but a death of the deepest ignominy. 

19. It was necessary for Christ to suffer (Luke xxiv, 46), not only to afford 
an example of braving death for the love of truth, but also for the expiation 
of the sins of other men; which expiation He made by His own sinless Self 
choosing to suffer the death due to sin, and so satisfying for others by taking 
on Himself the penalty due to others. And though the sole grace of God is 
sufficient for the forgiveness of sins, nevertheless in the process of that forgive- 
ness something is required on his part to whom the sin is forgiven, namely, 
to offer satisfaction to him whom he has offended.* And because men could 
not do this for themselves, Christ did it for all, suffering a voluntary death 
for charity. 

20. Although when it is a question of punishing sins, he must be punished 
who has sinned, nevertheless, when it is a question of making satisfaction, 
one may bear another’s penalty. When punishment is inflicted for sin, his 
iniquity is put into the scale who has sinned: but when satisfaction is made 
by the offender’s voluntary taking upon himself a penalty to appease him 
whom he has offended, account is taken in that case of the affection and good 
will of him who makes the satisfaction. And this appears best in the case of 
one taking upon himself a penalty instead of another, and God accepting the — 
satisfaction of one for another (B. III, Chap. CLIX ad jin.) t 

25. Though the death of Christ is sufficient Neato for original sin, 
there is nothing 1 incongruous in the miseries consequent | upon original sin 
remaining in all men, even in those who are made “nel of the redemp- 
tion of Christ. It was a fit and advantageous arrangement for the punish- 
ment § to remain after the guilt was taken away:—first, for the conformity 


* Where sanctifying grace is given, sin is forgiven: 
but sanctifying grace would not be given to any man, 
if Christ had not made satisfaction to His Father for 
the sin of all mankind. Sanétifying grace is in faét 
the forgiveness of sin. 

t What St Thomas here calls ‘ satisfaction,’ an- 
swers fairly well to the French amende honorable. As 
St Thomas here teaches, it is not correét, in the 
strictest theological parlance, to say that Christ was 
‘punished’ for the sins of the world. Great authori- 
ties may speak popularly and loosely on this as on 
other topics. But in strict theology we say that Christ 
made the amende honorable for the sins of all His 
brethren, and that in the manner most humiliating, 
painful, and costly to Himself. When any sinner, 
identifying himself with this amende honorable and 
satisfaction of his Saviour, cries with Him: ‘ Father, 


forgive me, for I knew not what I did’; that is to | 


say: ‘I was a fool in doing as I did, and now I see 
my folly and repent of it’: the satisfaction that 
Christ made becomes available for that man, and 
according to the nature of his sorrow he is either 
forgiven or on the road to forgiveness. 

Tt These penalitates consequentes, as St Thomas 
calls them,—death, suffering, dulness of heart, con- 
cupiscence,—are no longer punishments, after bap- 
tism. The Church has condemned the proposition, 
that “all his life long a man ought to do penance 
for original sin” (Denzinger, Enchiridion, n, 1176). 

§ That is to say, it was originally a punishment, 
and after baptism still remains a misery: cf. Council 
of Trent, Sess. 5, Can. 5. It is to be observed that 
exemption from these miseries is not due to man: 
they go with human nature, as such, unless God 
grants an exemption, as He did to the first man, 
who sinned and lost it. 
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of the faithful with Christ, as of members with their head, that as Christ 
endured many sufferings, so His faithful should be subject to sufferings, and 
so arrive at immortality, as the Apostle says: If we suffer with him, so that we 
be glorified with him (Rom. vili, 17):—secondly, because if men coming to 
Christ gained immediate exemption from death and suffering, many men 
would come rather for these corporal benefits than for spiritual goods, con- 
trary to the intention of Christ, who came into the world to draw men from 
the love of corporal things to spiritual things:—thirdly, because this sudden 
impassibility and immortality would in a manner compel men to receive the 
faith of Christ, and so the merit of faith would be lost. 

26. Each individual must seek the remedies that make for his own salva- 
tion. The death of Christ is a universal cause of salvation, as the sin of the 
first man was a universal cause of damnation.* But there is need of a special 
application to each individual for the individual to share in the effect of a 
universal cause.t The effect of the sin of our first parent reaches each indi- 
vidual through his carnal origin. The effect of the death of Christ reaches 
each individual by his spiritual regeneration, whereby he is conjoined and in 
a manner incorporated with Christ. 


CHAPTER L-Thaz Original Sin is transmitted from our First 
Parent to his Posterity 
HIS expressly appears from the words of the Apostle: 4s dy one man 


sin came tnto the world, and by sin death, so death passed on to all men, 

seeing that all have sinned (Rom. v, 12).{ It cannot be said that by one 
man sin entered into the world by way of imitation, because in that inter- 
pretation sin would have reached only to those who imitate the first man in 
sinning; and since by sin death came into the world, death would reach only 
those who sin in the likeness of the first man that sinned. But to exclude 
this interpretation the Apostle adds: Death reigned from Adam to Moses even 
over those who did not sin in the likeness of the transgression of Adam. 'The Apostles 
meaning therefore was not that by one man sin entered into the world in 
the way of imitation, but in the way of origin. 

Moreover, the common custom of the Church is to administer baptism 
to new-born children. But there would be no purpose in such administra- 
tion, unless there were sin in them. If it is said that the purpose of infant 
baptism is not the cleansing of sin, but the arriving at the kingdom of God, 
the saying is nonsensical. They who say so, appeal to our Lord’s words: 
Unless a man be born again of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the 


kingdom of God (John iii, 5).§ The faét is, no one is excluded from the king- 


* Damnation here means exclusion from heaven 
and the supernatural happiness described in B. III, 
Chapp. LXI-LXIII. 

t+ Thus water-pipes have to be laid down to each 
house for that house to share the benefits of that 
universal cause of water supply, the city reservoirs. 

} The docus classicus in Scripture on original sin, 
Romans v, 12-21, is fully considered in my Notes on 
St Paul, pp. 340-347. 

§ No one enters the kingdom of God except he 
have sanctifying grace. God’s first arrangement was 
to give sanctifying grace to every man in the moment 
when He created the man’s rational soul. To speak 
as we should speak of a human scheme, this arrange- 


ment was defeated by Adam’s sin. Consequently 
upon that sin, God arranged to give san¢tifying 
grace, ordinarily, not in creation, but in baptism. 
Before baptism, the infant is devoid of sanéctifying 
grace. That void is not a mere negation, it is a priva- 
tion: for it is an absence of that which the child 
ought to have, if it is to answer to its Maker’s de- 
sign of leading all mankind to grace and the vision 
of Himself. Whence this privation? Through the 
sin of Adam, the head and representative of the hu- 
man race, and therefore of that child. This privation 
of sanétifying grace, as traceable to the sin of the 
first parent, is original sin in that child. 
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dom of God except tor some tault. For the end of every rational creature is 
to arrive at happiness; which happiness can be only in the kingdom of God; 
which kingdom again is nothing else than the organised society of those who 
enjoy the vision of God, in which true happiness consists (B. III, Chap. LXIII).* 
But nothing fails to gain its end except through some fault or flaw. If then 
unbaptised children cannot arrive at the kingdom of God, we must say that 
there is some fault, flaw, or sin in them. 


CHAPTERS LI, Lil—Arguments against Original Sin, with 
Replies 

HAP. LIlI—Before dealing with objections, we must premise that 

there are apparent in mankind certain probable signs of original sin, 

as we can argue fault from penalty. Now the human race gene- 
rally suffers various penalties, corporal and spiritual. Among corporal penal- 
ties the chief is death, to which all the others lead up, as hunger, thirst, and 
the like. Among spiritual penalties the chief is the weak hold that reason 
takes of man, so that man with difficulty arrives at the knowledge of truth, 
easily falls into error, and cannot altogether surmount his bestial appetites, 
but often has his mind clouded by them. Some one may say that these de- 
fects, corporal and spiritual, are not penal, but natural. But looking at the 
thing rightly, and supposing divine providence, which to all varieties of per- 
fection has adapted subjects apt to take up each variety, we may form a 
fairly probable conjecture that God, in uniting the higher nature of the soul 
to the lower nature of the body, had the intention that the former should 
control the latter; and further intended to remove, by His special and super- 
natural providence, any impediment to such control arising out of any defect 
of nature. Thus, as the rational soul is of a higher nature than the body, it 
might be supposed that such would be the terms of the union of the soul 
with the body, that nothing could possibly be in the body contrary to the 
soul whereby the body lives; and in like manner, as reason in man is associa- 
ted with sensitive appetite and other sensitive powers, it might be expected 
that reason would not be hampered by those sensitive powers, but rather 
would rule them. In accordance with these natural anticipations, we lay it 
down, according to the doctrine of faith, that the original constitution of 
man was such that, so long as his reason was subject to God, his lower facul- 
ties served him without demur, and no bodily impediment could stand in 
the way of his body obeying him, God and His grace supplying whatever 
was wanting in nature to the achievement of this result. But when his reason 
turned away from God, his lower powers revolted from reason; and his body 
became subject to passions contrary to the [rational] life that is by the soul. 
Thus then, though it may be admitted that these defects are natural, if we 
look at human nature on its lower side; nevertheless, if we consider divine 
providence and the dignity of the higher portion of human nature, we have 
a fairly probable ground for arguing that these defects are penal. Thus we 


* Understand, ‘in the present order of provi- 
dence,’ not in that possible, but unrealised order of 
mere nature, in which God never intends to raise 
His rational creature to grace and beatific vision. 
Cf. B. III, Chap. L, with notes. In the order of 
mere nature, what Catholic divines now understand 
by ‘original sin” would have been an impossibility. 


Of this difficult doétrine of original sin, the best 
English exposition is in the Essay on the Immacu- 
late Conception in the late Father Harper’s Peace 
through the Truth, First Series. 

t Or for every form has prepared matter apt to 
receive that form. 
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may gather the inference [a priori] that the human race must have been in- 
fected with some sin from its first origin. Now we may answer the argu- 
ments to the contrary. 

Arg. I. The son shall not bear the imigquity of his father (Ezech. xviii, 20). 

Reply 1. There is a difference between what affects one individual and 
what affects the nature of a whole species: for by partaking in the species 
many men are as one man, as Porphyry says. The sin then that belongs to 
one individual is not imputable to another individual, unless he sins too, 
because the one is personally distinét from the other. But any sin touching 
the specific nature itself may without difficulty be propagated from one to 
another, as the specific nature is imparted by one to others [by generation ].* 
Since sin is an evil of rational nature, and evil is a privation of good, we 
must consider of what good the privation is, in order to decide whether the 
sin in question belongs to our common nature, or is the particular sin of 
a private individual. The actual sins then, that are commonly committed by 
men, take away some good from the person of the sinner, such as grace and 
the due order of the parts of his soul: hence they are personal, and not im- 
putable to a second party beyond the one person of the sinner. But the first 
sin of the first man not only robbed the sinner of his private and personal 
good, namely, grace and the due order of his soul, but also took away a good 
that belonged to the common nature of mankind. According to the original 
constitution of this nature, the lower powers were perfectly subject to reason, 
reason to God, and the body to the soul, God supplying by grace what was 
wanting to this perfection by nature. This benefit, which by some is called 
‘original justice, was conferred on the first man in such sort that it should 
be propagated by him to posterity along with human nature. But when by 
the sin of the first man reason withdrew from its subjection to God, the 
consequence was a loss of the perfect subjection of the lower powers to 
reason, and of the body to the soul,—and that not only in the first sinner, 
but the same common defeét has come down to posterity, to whom original 
justice would otherwise have descended. Thus then the sin of the first man, 
from whom, according to the doétrine of faith, all other men are descended, 
was at once a persona/ sin, inasmuch as it deprived that first man of his own 
private good, and also a sin of mature (peccatum naturale), inasmuch as it took 
away from that man, and consequently from his posterity, a benefit conferred 
upon the whole of human nature.{ This defect, entailed upon other men by 
their first parent, has in those other men the character of a fault, inasmuch 
as all men are counted one man by participation in a common nature. This 


* All this would be clearer if Averroes’s theory 
were tenable, of one common human mind, or soul, 
one common psychic stock, as it were, sprouting out 
into various branches, or personalities, something 
like an aquatic plant, with many heads showing 
above water, and these distinét, but all meeting in 
one root under water. Then we might argue that 
the common stock remained infected with original 
sin, though individuals were cleansed. The theory 
is, I suppose, utterly untenable; or, if there is any 
truth in it, it is a truth that no man hitherto 
has been able to formulate without grave and 
dangerous error. We cannot impute such a notion to 
the great opponent of Averroism. But St Thomas’s 
distinétion between mature and person in this con- 
nexion would be plainer, and his whole argument 
more telling, on Averroistic principles. See his own 
remark on Averroism in Chap. XLI. 


t Here isa definition carefully to note, ¢ Original 
justice,’ according to St Thomas, is the ‘ perfect sub- 
jection of man’s lower powers to his reason, of his 
reason to God, and of his body to his soul.’ He 
marks off ‘grace,’ i.e., sanctifying grace, from 
‘original justice.’ ‘Original justice’ then implies 
freedom from concupiscence, from folly, and from 
bodily weakness and incapacity of all sorts. A man 
in original justice would have no difficulty in banish- 
ing from his mind thoughts that he recognised as 
foolish and undesirable. He would have absolute con- 
trol over his emotions and passions. 

t From the context it is apparent that this ‘ bene- 
fit’ is the ‘ benefit,’ above mentioned, of ‘ original 
justice.’ 
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sin is voluntary by the will of our first parent, as the action of the hand has 
the character of a fault from the will of the prime mover, reason. In a si 
of nature different men are counted parts of a common nature, like the 
different parts of one man in a personal sin.* 

Arg. 5. What is natural is no sin, as it is not the mole’s fault for being 
blind. 

Reply 5. The defects above mentioned are transmitted by natural origin, 
inasmuch as nature is destitute of the aid of grace, which had been conferred 
upon nature in our first parent, and was meant to pass from him to posterity 
along with nature; and, inasmuch as this destitution has arisen from a 
voluntary sin, the defect so consequent comes to bear the character of 
a fault. Thus these defects are at once cu/pable, as referred to their first 
principle, which is the sin of Adam; and natura/, as referred to a nature now 
destitute [of original justice]. 

Arg. 6. A defect in a work of nature happens only through defeét of 
some natural principle. 

Reply 6. There is a defect of principle, namely, of the gratuitous gift 
bestowed on human nature in its first creation; which gift was in a manner 
‘natural,’ not that it was caused by the principles of nature, but because it 
was given to man to be propagated along with his nature. 

Arg. 9. The good of nature is not taken away by sin: hence even in 
devils their natural excellences remain. Therefore the origin of human 
generation, which is an act of nature, cannot have been vitiated by sin. 

Reply 9. By sin there is not taken away from man the good of nature 
which belongs to his natural species, but a good of nature which was super- 
added by grace.T 

10. The gift, not belonging to the essence of the species, was neverthe- 
less bestowed by God gratuitously on the first man, that from him it might 
pass to the entire species: in like manner the sin, which is the privation of 
that gift, passes to the entire species. 

11. Though by the sacraments of grace one is so cleansed from original 
sin that it is not imputed to him as a fault,—and this is what is meant by 
saying that he is persona//y delivered from that sin,—yet he is not altogether 
healed;] and therefore by the aét of nature [i.e., of generation] original sin 
is transmitted to his posterity. Thus then in the human procreant, considered 


* The difficulty of this interesting passage is its 
seeming to place original sin in the privation of 
original justice, as above defined: whereas baptism, 
cleansing as it does from original sin, does not im- 
part original justice, but sanétifying grace. Original 
sin is the privation of sanctifying grace, under the ex- 
planations given in note, p. 379. God’s sentence upon 
Adam has worked like an attainder upon a nobleman 
guilty of treason. The title is taken away from the 
family. We are by nature and birtha family of com- 
moners, and worse than commoners, for we ought to 
be noble, and are not, because of the brand of treason 
resting upon our race. So we are réxva picec dpyifc 
(Eph. ii, 3): we are born in disgrace with God. Our 
nobility comes with our baptism, and consists in the 
sanctifying grace given in that Sacrament; not in 
‘original justice,’ which shall not be restored to our 
race till the day of the resurreétion of the just. 

There is no difficulty in the text of Ezechiel, 
which refers to the sins of the people to whom the 
prophet was sent; and describes the providence of 
God, not over Adam, but over his posterity. 


t An axiom of the first importance in arguing 
with a Calvinist or a Jansenist, or any other who 
will maintain that ‘human nature is desperately 
wicked,’ or that ‘all the virtues of philosophers are 
vices,’ or that there is no virtue which is not 
supernatural. 

[ Non tamen totaliter sanatur. ‘Though there is 
nothing in this passage of St Thomas inconsistent 
with the Council of Trent, Sess. 5, Can. 5, still I 
scarcely think that the Saint would have written this 
phrase had that canon been framed in his time. The 
Council insists on the axiom that there is nothing in 
the baptised that God hates (in renatis nihil odit Deus). 

But waiving the question of language and formu- 
laries, St Thomas here stands on two affirmatioris 
which every Catholic must affirm with him: (1) 
that the baptised Christian, though cleansed from 
original sin, is not endowed with ‘original justice,’ 
as above defined: (2) that the children of baptised 


parents are conceived and born in original sin. 
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as a person, there is no original sin; and there may very well be no a¢tual sin 
in the act of procreation: still, inasmuch as the procreant 1s a natural prin- 
ciple of procreation, the infection of original sin, as regards the nature, re- 
mains in him and in his procreative aéct.* 


CHAPTER LVI-Of the Need of Sacraments 


HE death of Christ is the universal cause of man’s salvation: but a 

universal cause has to be applied to particular effects. Thus it was 

found necessary for certain remedies to be administered to men b 
way of bringing Christ’s death into proximate connexion with them. Such 
remedies are the Sacraments of the Church. And these remedies had to be 
administered with certain visible signs:—first, because God provides for man,- 
as for other beings, according to his condition; and it is the condition of 
man’s nature to be led through sensible things to things spiritual and intel- 
ligible: secondly, because instruments must be proportioned to the prime 
cause; and the prime and universal cause of man’s salvation is the Word In- 
carnate: it was convenient therefore that the remedies, through which that 
universal cause reaches men, should resemble the cause in this, that divine 
power works invisibly through visible signs. 

Hereby is excluded the error of certain heretics, who wish all visible 
sacramental signs swept away; and no wonder, for they take all visible things 
to be of their own nature evil, and the work of an evil author (B. III, 
Chap. XV).T 

These visible sacramental signs are the instruments of a God Incarnate 
and Crucified (castrumenta Det incarnati et passt). 


CHAPTER LVII-—Of the Difference between the Sacraments Oy the 
Old and of the New Law 


HESE Sacraments, having their efficacy from the Passion of Christ, 
which they represent, must fall in and correspond with the salvation 
wrought by Christ. Before the Incarnation and Passion of Christ this 
salvation was promised, but not accomplished: it was wrought by the Incar- 
nation and Passion of the Word. Therefore the Sacraments that preceded the 
Incarnation of Christ must have been such as to signify and promise salva- 


* The above is a summary of the scholastic theo- 
logy of original sin. If I mention biblical criticism 
of the historic value of the early chapters of Genesis; 
evolutionist views of the gradual development of man 
from bestial ancestors; the observations of the anthro- 
pologist on what he calls ‘ primitive man,’ a being 
far removed from ‘ original justice,’ and only inno- 
cent inasmuch as he “ped without law (Rom. vii, 9); 
I do so by way of recognition of the many sciences 
that now claim the attention of the ecclesiastical 
student over and above scholastic theology. The 
leisurely hours of the seventeenth century were 
occupied with discussions as to the number of days 
that Adam spent in Paradise, and whether original 
justice consists of one ‘form’ or many. That leisure 
is gone: syoAh (whence scholastic) has passed into 
aoyorla. Still, to be deep, one must specialise; and 
one field of specialisation is scholastic theology. 
Only let the modern scholastic specialist never take 


his eyes off the thought of the century in which 
he lives. St Thomas is brimful of the speculations 
that were rife in his own University of Paris. So is 
Suarez replete with the best contemporary thought 
of Spain, and was not neglectful even of England. 
A great theologian is never behind the times. 

t+ Manicheism, as represented by the Cathari and 
Albigenses, was a strong power in St ‘Thomas’s time. 
After a prevalence of more than a thousand years, it 
is entirely dead in the West. As the plague takes the 
place of other sicknesses, so Materialism has killed 
Manicheism. In old times, Matter baffled Mind; 
and Mind was tempted to pronounce Matter evil. 
Now the empire of Mind over Matter is consolidated 
and daily spreading; and Mind is apt to fall in love 
with its creature, Matter, to identify itself with it, 
and finally to worship it. There is a strand of 
Manicheism in those two lost causes, Calvinism and 
Puritanism. 
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tion:* while the Sacraments that follow the Passion of Christ must be such 
as to render salvation to men, and not merely show it forth by signs. 

This avoids the error of the Jews, who believe that the sacred rites of 
the Law must be observed for ever, because they were instituted by God, 
who repents not and changes not. There is no change or repentance about 
an arrangement, which arranges for different things to be done according to 
the fitness of different times; as the father of a family gives different com- 
mands to his son in his nonage and when he is come of age.t Still more 
irrational was the error of those who said that the rites of the Law were to 
be observed along with the Gospel; an error indeed which is self-contradic- 
tory: for the observance of the Gospel rites is a profession that the Incarnation 
and the other mysteries of Christ are now accomplished; while the observance 
of the rites of the Law is a profession that they are still to be fulfilled. 


CHAPTER LVIII-Of the Number of the Sacraments of the 
New Law 


HE remedies that provide for spiritual life are marked off, one from 

another, according to the pattern of corporal life. Now in respect of 

corporal life we find two classes of subjeéts. There are some who 
propagate and regulate corporal life in others, and some in whom corporal 
life is propagated and regulated. To this corporal and natural life three things 
are ordinarily necessary, and a fourth thing incidentally so. First, a living 
thing must receive life by generation or birth. Secondly, it must attain by 
augmentation to due quantity and strength. The third necessity is of nourish- 
ment. These three, generation, growth, and nutrition, are ordinary necessities, 
since bodily life cannot go on without them. But because bodily life may 
receive a check by sickness, there comes to be incidentally a fourth neces- 
sity, the healing of a living thing when it is sick. So in spiritual life the first 
thing is spiritual generation by Baptism: the second is spiritual growth 
leading to perfect strength by the Sacrament of Confirmation: the third is 
spiritual nourishment by the Sacrament of the Eucharist: there remains a 
fourth, which is spiritual healing, either of the soul alone by the Sacrament 
of Penance, or of the soul first, and thence derivatively, when it is expedient, 
of the body also, by Extreme Unétion. These Sacraments then concern those 
subjects in whom spiritual life is propagated and preserved. Again, the pro- 
pagators and regulators of bodily life are assorted according to a twofold 
division, namely, according to natural origin, which belongs to parents, and 
according to civil government, whereby the peace of human life is preserved, 
and that belongs to kings and princes. So then it is in spiritual life: there are 
some propagators and conservators of spiritual life by means of spiritual 
ministration only, and to that ministration belongs the Sacrament of Order: 
there are others who propagate and preserve at once corporal and spiritual 
life together, and that is done by the Sacrament of Matrimony, whereby man 


* But what was the use of this promise to men _ ferred by a minister who does not believe in it, pro- 
who were never to live to see the salvation of Christ? viding he confers it seriously and without maiming 
Were they to die in their sins? It is commonly re- the rite. 
plied that circumcision, the chief of the Sacraments t A remark to remember, as bearing on the evo- 
of the Old Law, took away original sin, not of itself, lution of the moral law simultaneously with the 
but by virtue of the faith of them that performedit; evolution of society. 
whereas baptism is effectual of itself, even when con- 
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and woman come together to raise up issue and educate their children to 
the worship of God.* 


CHAPTER LIX—Of Baptism 


HE generation of a living thing is a change from not living to life.t 

Now a man is deprived of spiritual life by original sin; and what- 

ever sins are added thereto go still further to withdraw him from life. 
Baptism therefore, or spiritual generation, was needed to serve the purpose 
of taking away original sin and all actual sins. And because the sensible 
sign of a Sacrament must be suited to represent the spiritual effect of the 
Sacrament, ] and the washing away of filth is done by water, therefore 
Baptism is fittingly conferred in water sanctified by the word of God. And 
because what is brought into being by generation loses its previous form 
and the properties consequent upon that form, therefore Baptism, as being 
a spiritual generation, not only takes away sins, but also all the liabilities con- 
tracted by sins,—all guilt and all debt of punishment: therefore no satisfaction 
for sins is enjoined on the baptised. 

With the acquisition of a new form there goes also the acquisition of 
the activity consequent upon that form; and therefore the baptised become 
immediately capable of spiritual actions, such as the reception of the other 
Sacraments. Also there is due to them a position suited to the spiritual life: 
that position is everlasting happiness: and therefore the baptised, if they die 
fresh from baptism, are immediately caught up into bliss: hence it is said 
that baptism opens the gate of heaven. 

One and the same thing can be generated only once: therefore, as 
Baptism is a spiritual generation, one man is to be baptised only once. The 
infection that came through Adam defiles a man only once: hence Baptism, 
which is directed mainly against that infection, ought not.to be repeated. 
Also, once a thing is consecrated, so long as it lasts, it ought not to be con- 
secrated again, lest the consecration should appear to be of no avail: hence 
Baptism, as it is a consecration of the person baptised, ought not to be 
repeated. 


* Hence the saying of theologians, that the end 
and purpose of matrimony is generare regenerandos, to 
generate subjects for regeneration. 

+ I fear, this definition can hardly stand. It con- 
tradicts the now established axiom, Omne vivum ex 
vivo, and we may add, per vibum. If the generative 
products were themselves dead matter, no life could 
come out of them. Generation is now recognised as 
a mode of growth of living things. In baptism indeed 
the soul comes to be spiritually alive from being 
spiritually dead: in the order of grace it is brought 
from not-living to living: but that is more like 


resurrection than generation. Hence in Romans vi, 
3-11; Ephesians ii, 5, 6; baptism is compared to 
resurrection from the dead. But the transition in 
thought is easy from resurrection to new life, and 
from new life to new birth, or regeneration. Hence 
baptism is called the sacrament of regeneration. Cf. 
ohnsieses mel tus it Sead ete ds 89 

t Hence the axiom, a cardinal principle in the 
theology of the sacraments: ‘The sacraments effect 
what they signify,’ sacramenta efficiunt quod significant. 
It bears upon the Edwardine Ordinal. To spoil the 
significance is to spoil the effect. 
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CHAPTER LX-OfF (onfirmation 


HE perfection of spiritual strength consists in a man’s daring to con- 

fess the faith of Christ before any persons whatsoever, undeterred by 

any shame or intimidation. This Sacrament then, whereby spiritual 
strength is conferred on the regenerate man, constitutes him a champion of 
the faith of Christ. And because those who fight under a Prince wear his 
badge, persons confirmed are signed with the sign of Christ, whereby He 
fought and conquered. They receive this sign on their foreheads, to signify 
that they do not blush publicly to confess the faith of Christ. The signing is 
done with a composition of oil and balsam, called ‘chrism,’ not unreasonably. 
By the oil is denoted the power of the Holy Ghost, whereby Christ is 
termed ‘anointed’ [Acts ii, 36: x, 38] and from Christ [xpords, anointed] 
‘Christians’ have their name, as soldiers serving under Him. In the balsam, 
for its fragrance, the good name is shown, which they who live among 
worldly people should have, to enable them publicly to confess the name of 
Christ, to which end they are brought forth from the remote confines of the 
Church to the field of battle.* Appropriately too is this Sacrament conferred 
by bishops only, who are the generals of the Christian army: for in secular 
warfare it belongs to the general to enrol soldiers:} thus the recipients of this 
Sacrament are enrolled in a spiritual warfare, and the bishop’s hand is im- 
posed over them to denote the derivation of power from Christ. 


CHAPTER LXI-Of the Eucharist 
ECAUSE spiritual effecéts are produced on the pattern of visible effects, 


it was fitting that our spiritual nourishment should be given us under 

the appearances of those things that men commonly use for their bodily 
nourishment, namely bread and wine. And for the further correspondence of 
spiritual signs with bodily effects, in the spiritual regeneration of Baptism 
the mystery of the Word Incarnate is united with us otherwise than as it is 
united in this Sacrament of the Eucharist, which is our spiritual nourish- 
ment. In Baptism the Word Incarnate is only virtually contained, but in the 
Sacrament of the Eucharist we confess Him to be contained substantially, 
as nourishment must be substantially united with the nourished. 

And because the completion of our salvation was wrought by Christ’s pas- 
sion and death, whereby His Blood was separated from His Body, therefore 
the Sacrament of His Body is given us separately under the species of bread, 
and His Blood under the species of wine. | 


* As balsam is brought into Europe from the t Thus the consecration of the Eucharist becomes 
distant East. Cf. Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 96, rekavw a memorial of Christ’s death, and thereby assumes 
puxobev Baoirely. the character of a representative Sacrifice. See Oxford 


t Under the Romans this was done by the pro- and Cambridge Conferences, First Series, pp. 292-306. 
consul, the military governor of the distridt. 
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CHAPTER LXIII-Of the Conversion of Bread into the Body of 
Christ 


T is impossible for the true Body of Christ to begin to be in this Sacra- 

ment by local motion, because then it would cease to be in heaven, upon 

every consecration of this Sacrament; as also because this Sacrament 
could not then be consecrated except in one place, since one local motion can 
only have one terminus; also because local motion cannot be instantaneous, 
but takes time. Therefore its presence must be due to the conversion of the 
substance of bread into the substance of His Body, and of the substance of 
wine into the substance of His Blood. This shows the falseness of the opinion 
of those who say that the substance of bread co-exists with the substance of 
the Body of Christ in this Sacrament;* also of those who say that the sub- 
stance of bread is annihilated. If the substance of bread co-exists with the 
Body of Christ, Christ should rather have said, Here is my Body, than, This 
is my Body. The word here points to the substance which is seen, and that is 
the substance of bread, if the bread remain in the Sacrament along with 
the Body of Christ. On the other hand it does not seem possible for the 
substance of bread to be absolutely annihilated, for then much of the corporeal 
matter of the original creation would have been annihilated by this time by 
the frequent use of this mystery: nor is it becoming for anything to be 
annihilated in the Sacrament of salvation.t 

We must observe that the conversion of bread into the Body of Christ 
falls under a different category from all natural conversions. In every natural 
conversion the subject remains, and in that subject different forms succeed 
one another: hence these are called ‘formal conversions.’ But in this conver- 
sion subject passes into subject, while the accidents remain: hence this con- 
version is termed ‘substantial. Now we have to consider how subject is 
changed into subject, a change which nature cannot effect. Every operation 
of nature presupposes matter, whereby subjects are individuated; hence nature 
cannot make ¢Azs subject become f¢haz, as for instance, ¢Azs finger that finger. 
But matter lies wholly under the power of God, since by that power it is 
brought into being: hence it may be brought about by divine power that one 
individual substance shall be converted into another pre-existing substance. 
By the power of a natural agent, the operation of which extends only to the 
producing of a change of form and presupposes the existence of the subject 
of change, thzs whole is converted into that whole with variation of species 
and form.[{ So by the divine power, which does not presuppose matter, but 
produces it, ¢izs matter is converted into ¢hat matter, and consequently ¢ézs 
individual into that: for matter is the principle of individuation, as form is 
the principle of species.§ Hence it is plain that in the change of the bread into 


* For this early mention of consubstantiation St 
Thomas refers to the Master of the Sentences (Peter 
Lombard), 4 Sent., dist. 11, not as approving but as 
recording the opinion. 

t See Chap. LXVI, with note, p. 390. St Thomas 
is reluctant to call that substance annihilated, the acci- 
dents of which remain. 

t e.g., this whole book, thrown into the fire, is con- 
verted into gas, smoke and ashes. 

§ Many will find these scholastic explanations 
harder to accept than transubstantiation itself. The 


dogma is guaranteed by the Catholic Church. The 
explanations of the dogma lie beyond the domain 
alike of faith, of sensible experience, and of physical 
science. They rest on a structure of abstruse meta- 
physics, into which there enter elements much open 
to debate, as the ‘principle of individuation.’ At the 
same time, any one who will have it that transub- 
stantiation is philosophically absurd, may well be 
asked whether he has mastered these scholastic sub- 
tleties, and has his reply ready to dispel them. All 
that a Catholic need care to do is to point out, as 
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the Body of Christ there is no common subject abiding after the change, 
since the change takes place in the primary subject [i.e., in the matter], which 
is the principle of individuation. Yet something must remain to verify the 
words, This is my body, which are the words significant and effective of this 
conversion. But the substance does not remain: we must say therefore that 
what remains is something beside the substance, that is, the accident of bread. 
The accidents of bread then remain even after the conversion. 

This then is one reason for the accident of bread remaining, that some- 
thing may be found permanent under the conversion. Another reason is this. 
If the substance of bread was converted into the Body of Christ, and the 
accidents of bread also passed away, there would not ensue upon such conver- 
sion the being of the Body of Christ in substance where the bread was before: 
for nothing would be left to refer the Body of Christ to that place. But since 
the dimensions of bread (guantitas dimenstva panis), whereby the bread held 
this particular place, remain after conversion, while the substance of bread 
is changed into the Body of Christ, the Body of Christ comes to be under 
the dimensions of bread, and in a manner to occupy the place of the bread 
by means of the said dimensions. 


CHAPTER LXIV—Az Answer to Difficulties raised in respect 
of Place 


N this Sacrament something is present by force of conversion, and some- 

thing by natural concomitance. By force of conversion there is present 

that which is the immediate term into which conversion is made. Such 
under the species of bread is the Body of Christ, into which the substance 
of bread is converted by the words, This 7s my body. Such again under the species 
of wine is the Blood of Christ, when it is said, Thrs 1s the chalice of my blood. 
By natural concomitance all other things are there, which, though conversion 
is not made into them, nevertheless are really united with the term into which 
conversion is made. Clearly, the term into which conversion of the bread is 
made is not the Divinity of Christ, nor His Soul: nevertheless the Soul and 
the Divinity of Christ are under the species of bread, because of the real 
union of them both with the Body of Christ. If during the three days that 
Christ lay dead this Sacrament had been celebrated, the Soul of Christ would 
not have been under the species of bread, because it was not really united 


Newman does (note, p. 391), how by reason of the very 
obscurity of the subject arguments against the possibi- 
lity of transubstantiation cannot be cogent and apo- 
dictic. We are not bound to have forthcoming positive 
evidence of that possibility. We take the /2 from the 
teaching of the Church, and leave the ow to God. 
When physical science has said its last word on the 
constitution of matter; when psychology and meta- 
physics have finally disposed of substance and accident, 
‘things in themselves’ and phenomena; we shall then 
be not quite so ill equipped as we are at present for 
speculating on the philosophy of transubstantiation. 
Meanwhile, one important point seems to have 
escaped notice. Faith does not raise the question of 
any substance being converted into any other substance, 
but only of the substances of bread and wine being 
converted into the substance of the Body and Blood 
of Christ. Now the Body and Blood of Christ are 
the Body and Blood of God, and consequently hold 


a unique position among substances. God’s Body 
may well ‘ supercomprehend,’ so to speak, all lower 
material substances; and be able, after unseating any 
of them from the throne where it sits queen, sur- 
rounded by attendant accidents, itself occupy that 
same throne in the midst of those same accidents. 
We cannot safely conclude thereupon that any other 
material substance is capable of doing the like. It 
does not follow, to borrow St Thomas’s own illustra- 
tion, that because bread and wine can be changed 
into the Body and Blood of Christ, therefore, of my 
two fingers, one can be changed into the other. Of 
the intrinsic possibility of this latter conversion,—and 
not even God can effect intrinsic impossibilities,—I 
confess I entertain the gravest doubts. And Catholic 
faith allows me to doubt it. Vasquez (tom. 3, disp. 
184) discusses aa guelibet res in quamlibet aliam converti 
possit. 
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with His Body: nor would His Blood have been under the species of bread, 
nor His Body under the species of wine, because of the separation of the 
two in death. But now, because the Body of Christ in its nature is not with- 
out His Blood, the Body and Blood are contained under both species; the 
Body under the species of bread by force of conversion, and the Blood by 
natural concomitance; and conversely under the species of wine. 

Hereby we have an answer to the difficulty of the incommensurateness 
of the Body of Christ with the space taken up by the bread. The substance 
of the bread is converted direétly into the substance of the Body of Christ: 
but the dimensions of the Body of Christ are in the Sacrament by natural 
concomitance, not by force of conversion, since the dimensions of the bread 
remain.* Thus then the Body of Christ is not referred to this particular place 
by means of its own dimensions, as though commensurate room had to be 
found for them, but by means of the dimensions of the bread, which remain, 
and for which commensurate room is found. 

And so of the plurality of places. By its own proper dimensions the Body 
of Christ is in one place only; but by means of the dimensions of the bread 
that passes into it, the Body of Christ is in as many places as there are places 
in which the mystery of this conversion is celebrated,—not divided into parts, 
but whole in each: for every consecrated bread is converted into the whole 


Body of Christ. 


CHAPTER LXV-The Difficulty of the Accidents remaining 


T cannot be denied that the accidents of bread and wine do remain, as 

the infallible testimony of the senses assures us. Nor is the Body and Blood 

of Christ affected by them, since that could not be without change in 
Him, and He is not susceptible of such accidents. It follows that they remain 
without subject. Nor is their so remaining an impossibility to the divine 
power. The same rule applies to the production of things and to their con- 
servation in being. The power of God can produce the effects of any secon- 
dary causes whatsoever without the causes themselves, because that power is 
infinite, and supplies to all secondary causes the power in which they act: 
hence it can preserve in being the effects of secondary causes without the 
causes. Thus in this Sacrament it preserves the accident in being, after re- 
moving the substance that preserves it.T 


* How this distinétion meets the difficulty, is 
explained in Chap. LXVII, etsi difficile videatur, as 
St Thomas there avows. 

t 4 Domino fafum est istud; and how He does it, 
there are guesses many, but mo man knoweth. We 
must not confound guesses as to the was (the man- 
ner how) with articles of faith as to the dre (the 
fact). We repeat the accredited phraseology of the 
Church: we believe in that phraseology as express- 


ing truth in the best terms of human intelligence, 
with an expression accurate and correét, yet inade- 
quate in respect of the further fulness that lies beyond 
our ken. So we wait in adoration behind closed veils, 
till the veil be rent and Christ revealed. The scoffer, 
on the contrary, has made up his mind on what he 
does not comprehend: in the darkness he has defined 
for himself one dogma, the absolute incredibility of 
Christian teaching. 
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CHAPTER LXVI-What happens when the Sacramental Spectes 
pass away 


OR the removal of this doubt there has been invented a famous theory 

(famosa positio), which is held by many. They say that when this 

Sacrament comes to be changed in the ordinary process of digestion 
or to be burnt, or otherwise destroyed, the accidents are not converted into 
substance, but there returns by miracle the substance of bread that had been 
before, and out of that are generated the products into which this Sacrament 
is found to turn. But this theory cannot stand at all. It seems better to say 
that in the consecration there is miraculously conferred upon the accidents 
the power of subsistence, which is proper to substance: hence they can do 
all things, and have all things done to them, that the substance itself could 
do, or have done to it, if it were there: hence without any new miracle they 
can nourish, or be reduced to ashes, in the same mode and order as if the 
substance of bread and wine were there.* 


CHAPTER LXVII-—Answer to the Difficulty raised in respect of 
the Breaking of the Host 
T has been said above (Chap. LXIV) that the substance of the Body of 


Christ is in this Sacrament by virtue of the Sacrament [Sacramental 

words]: but the dimensions of the Body of Christ are there by the natural 
concomitance which they have with the substance. This is quite the opposite 
way to that in which a body naturally is in place.t A body is in place by 
means of its dimensions, by which it is made commensurate with its 
place. | 

But substantial being and quantitative being do not stand in the same 
way related to that in which they are. Quantitative being is in a whole, but 
is not whole in each part: it is part in part, and whole in the whole.§ But 
substantial being is whole in the whole, and whole in every part of the same, 


* The Real Presence is attached, not to the chemi- 
cal elements of bread and wine, still less to any ulti- 
mate atoms, molecules, eleétrons, or the like, but to 
the visible appearances of bread and wine. When 
these appearances disappear, the Real Presence is 
gone and the question is, what has happened to what 
is left. St Thomas here, and Sum. Theol. 3, q. 77, 
art. 5, seems to hold that what is left continues in 
the miraculous state of accidents funétioning as sub- 
stance to the end of time. But may we not plead 
against the saint his own words, that at that rate “ by 
the frequent use of this mystery much of the cor- 
poreal nature originally created would have been 
reduced,” not exatly to “nothing,” but to a state 
bordering on nothingness? (Chap. LXIII.) 

This solution is not commonly taken. See Pesch, 
S.J., Prelectiones Dogmatica, vol. VI, pp. 311, 312. 

Also that wary theologian, Cardinal Franzelin, 
writes: “When the accidents are so changed that 
naturally they would no longer point to the substance 
of bread and wine, butto some other, it becomes neces- 
sary for the Body and Blood of Christ no longer to 
remain under them. Were they to remain, it would 
be no longer the Sacrament instituted by Christ under 
the appearances of bread and wine. When this sub- 
stance of the Body and Blood of Christ ceases to be 


under the changed accidents, those changed accidents 
connaturally require some substance to answer to 
them. As then upon the sufficient organisation of 
the foetus the creation and infusion of the soul follows 
according to a natural law laid down by God, so 
when the accidents are specifically changed and the 
Real Presence ceases, there follows the creation of a 
corresponding substance under those new accidents,— 
and that, we may say, connaturally, according to a 
constant law laid down by God. This is equivalent 
to the restitution of the matter that was before con- 
secration ” ( De Eucharistia, pp. 240 sq. 293). 

t+ We must always remember that ‘place’ (/ocus) 
in St Thomas, is the Aristotelian rézoc, 70 zp@rov 
TEprexov owparwy Exdotwv (Physics, iv, 2), the out- 
line marked in space by the exterior surface lines of 
a body,—the shell or mould, which the body fills up. 

{ As the outer surfaces of the soft part of an egg 
formally render the contents commensurate with the 
shell. 

§ In a phial filled with an ounce ot wine, there 
is not an ounce of wine at the bottom, and an ounce 
at the top; but some uncial fraction of the wine in 
each section of the phial, and the whole ounce in the 
whole phial. 
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as the whole nature and species of water is in every drop of water, and the 
whole soul in every part of the body.* Since then the Body of Christ is in 
the Sacrament by reason of its substance, into which the substance of bread 
is changed, while the dimensions of bread remain,—it follows that as the 
whole species of bread was under every part of its (visible) dimensions, so the 
whole Body of Christ is under every part of the same. The breaking then 
(of the Host) does not reach to the Body of Christ, as though the Body of 
Christ were subjected to that breaking: its subject is the dimensions of bread, 
which remain.t 


CHAPTER LXVII-The Explanation of a Text 


OR is there anything contrary to the tradition of the Church in the 

word of the Lord saying to the disciples, who seemed scandalised: 

The words that I have spoken to you are spirit and life (John vi, 63). 
He did not thereby give them to understand that His true flesh was not 
delivered to be eaten by the faithful in this Sacrament, but that it was 
not delivered to be eaten in the way of ordinary flesh, taken and torn with 
the teeth in its own proper appearance, as food usually is; that it is received 
in a spiritual way, not in the usual way of fleshly food. 


CHAPTER LXIX—-Of the kind of Bread and Wine that ought to 
be used for the Consecration of this Sacrament 


HOSE conditions must be observed which are essential for bread 
and wine to be. That alone is called wine, which is liquor pressed 
out of grapes:{ nor is that properly called bread, which is not made 
of grains of wheat. Substitutes for wheaten bread re come into use, and 


* When St Thomas speaks of guantitas dimensiya, 
he means ‘visible bulk.’ Of invisible bulk he took no 
note at all. He says (Chap. LXIII, not translated): 
“If the substance of bread were resolved into its 
prime corporeal elements, this change would neces- 
sarily be perceptible to sense, since corporeal ele- 
ments are sensible.” By ‘corporeal elements’ he 
meant fire, air, earth, and water. The schoolmen 
herein followed Aristotle; Aristotle followed Plato; 
and Plato had a singular dislike for Democritus, the 
author of the atomic theory. Compare however the 
elemental rpiywva of Timeus, 53 sq., which triangu- 
lar atoms Plato expressly declares to be invisible. 
Every chemist and ele¢trician now recognises that 
visible bulk is not of the essence of material substance; 
and the question stands open, whether the ultimate 
elements of such substance have any bulk, even invi- 
sible, whether they are extended at all. But every 
body is extended, still more every Aving body, in its 
natural state. We say then that the Body of Christ is 
not in the Sacrament of the Altar in its natural state. 

+ Read 1 Cor. xiii, 8-12, and thereupon the fol- 
lowing from some unpublished Dialogues of the Dead. 

Spirit of Aristotle: “Thomas, your explanations 
are harder to accept than the doétrine which you 
undertook to explain.” 

Spirit of Aquinas: “My dear sir, take all this ex- 
planation as child’s play on my part: for, as Paul 
says, when I was a child, I spoke as a child, I under- 
stood as a child, I thought as a child: but now I am 
become a man, and see face to face, I have put away 
the things of a child.” 


Surely we may call she things of a child all mere 
human speculations on a mystery so incomprehensible 
as the Holy Eucharist. I have nothing to say against 
the wisdom of the school, but it does not make tran- 
substantiation one whit clearer to me. I remain in 
Cardinal Newman’s frame of mind, when he wrote: 
“T cannot tell how it is, but I say: Why should it 
not be? What’s to hinder it? What do I know of 
substance or matter? Just as much as the greatest 
philosophers, and that is nothing at all... . The Ca- 
tholic doétrine leaves phenomena alone. It does not 
say that the phenomena go: on the contrary, it says 
that they remain: nor does it say that the same phe- 
nomena are in several places at once. It deals with 
what no one on earth knows anything about, the 
material substances themselves” (Apologia, p. 239, 
ed. 1895). 

The Cardinal in this passage writes in the easy 
epistolary style which he often affects, not in the 
solemn and strict phraseology of a legal document, 
civil or ecclesiastical. Newman knew, as well as any 
man, that substance is the reality thatunderlies appear- 
ances, the objective unity of those appearances, the 
noumenon, or thing in itself. We know that, and we 
say that; and, thanks to that modicum of knowledge, 
transubstantiation is not to us a Yox nihili: but how 
much more do we know? and how far does that slight 
concept of substance carry towards a comprehensive 
understanding of transubstantiation ? 

t Nothing is said of fermentation; and apparently 
the unfermented juice of the grape would be valid 
matter of consecration. 
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have got the name of bread; and similarly other liquors have come into use 
as wine: but of no such bread other than bread properly so called, or wine 
other than what is properly called wine, could this Sacrament possibly be 
consecrated: nor again if the bread and wine were so adulterated with foreign 
matter as that the species should disappear. A valid Sacrament may be con- 
secrated irrespectively of varieties of bread and wine, when the varieties are 
accidental, not essential. The alternative of leavened or unleavened bread is 
an instance of such accidental variety; and therefore different churches have 
different uses in this respect; and either use may be accommodated to the 
signification of the Sacrament. Thus as Gregory says in the Register of his 
Letters*: ‘‘ The Roman Church offers unleavened bread, because the Lord 
took flesh without intercourse of the sexes: but other Churches offer 
leavened bread, because the Word of the Father, clothed in flesh, is at once 
true God and true man.” Still the use of unleavened bread is the more con- 
gruous, as better representing the purity of Christ’s mystical Body, the 
Church, which is figured in a secondary way (configuratur) in this Sacra- 
ment, as the text has it: Crist our passover is sacrificed: therefore let us feast 
in the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth (1 Cor. v, 7, 8). 

This shuts out the error of some heretics who say that this Sacrament 
cannot be celebrated in unleavened bread: a position plainly upset by the 
authority of the gospel, where we read (Matt. xxvi, 17: Mark xiv, 12: cf. 
Luke xxii, 7) that the Lord ate the passover with His disciples, and insti- 
tuted this Sacrament, on the first day of the azymes, at which time it was 
unlawful for leavened bread to be found in the houses of the Jews (Exod. 
Xli, 15); and the Lord, so long as He was in the world, observed the law. 
It is foolish then to blame in the use of the Latin Church an observance 
which the Lord Himself adhered to in the very institution of this Sacrament.T 


CHAPTER LXX—-That i 1s possible for man to sin after 


recetving Sacramental Grace} 


* We have Registers of the letters of St Gregory I, 
St Gregory VII, and St Gregory IX, but this passage 
is none of them. 

t There follows a discussion of John xiii, 1: 
xvill, 28, as compared with the Synopties. See Scrip- 
ture Manuals for Catholic Schools, St Matthew, pp. 217- 
9: St Fohkn, pp. 94-5. Either of the two views taken 
by modern scholars holds with the employment of 
unleavened bread at the institution of the Holy 
Eucharist. To be well within the law, the Jews of the 
time had all the leaven removed from their houses by 
sundown on the 13th Nisan, which evening is the 
earlier of the two assignable dates for the Last Supper. 

} St Thomas, chara¢teristically, proves his thesis 
by four @ priori arguments, and one of testimonies 
from Scripture. We may rest satisfied with the one 
too common argument of experience. He continues: 
“Hereby is excluded the error of certain heretics 
(St Jerome Contra Fovin. Chap. XXXI, says it was an 
error of Jovinian), that man, after receiving the grace 
of the Holy Ghost, cannot sin; and that if he sins, 
he never had the grace of the Holy Ghost.” The 
only possibility of heresy in such a plain matter is by 
taking san¢tifying grace to consist in nothing else than 


eleCtion and predestination to glory (cf. B. III, Chap. 
CLXIV). In the tautological sense that all whom 
God foresees in the ranks of the Blessed will be finally 
Blessed, it is true to say that ‘once ele¢t, always eleét.’ 
But it would be heresy to say that sin is never im- 
puted to the eleé&t. Oliver Cromwell, dying, asked a 
minister, whether it was possible to fall from grace. 
The Calvinist minister at his bedside said that it was 
not possible. “Then,” said the dying man, “I am safe, 
for I was in grace once.” How did he know that? 
Was it provable from a baptismal register? Not to a 
Calvinist. 

St Thomas concludes the chapter thus: ‘* The 
text 1 John iii, 6, 9, means that any one who is 
adopted as a son, or born again as a son of God, 
receives gifts of the Holy Ghost, which of themselves 
are powerful enough to keep the man from sin, nor 
can he sin so long as he lives according to them: he 
may however act contrary to them, and by sinning 
depart from them. He that is born of God, cannot sit, 
in the same way that ‘ warm water cannot chill one,’ 

or ‘the just man never acts unjustly,’ to wit, in so 
far as he is just.” In other words, the text holds good 
in sensu composito, not in sensu diviso. 
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CHAPTER LXXI-That a man who sins after the Grace of the 


Sacraments may be converted to Grace * 
EREBY is excluded the error of the Novatians, who denied pardon 


to sinners after baptism. They took occasion of their error from 

the text: It 2s tmpossible sor those who have been once enlightened | ¢uro- 
vévrac, baptised |, and have tasted the heavenly gift, and have been made partakers 
of the Holy Ghost .... and have fallen, to be again renewed | dvaxuvitew, renovart, 
Vulg.| unto penance (Heb. vi, 4, 6). But the sense is plain from the imme- 
diate context: crucifying to themselves again the Son of God, and making him a 
mockery. There is denied to them then that renewal unto penance, whereby 
aman is crucified along with Christ, which is by baptism: for as many of us as 
have been baptised in Christ Jesus, have been baptised in his death (Rom. vi, 3, 6: 
Gal. ii, 19, 20: v, 24). As then Christ is not to be crucified again, so he who 
sins after baptism is not to be baptised again. Hence the Apostle does not 
say that it is impossible for such persons to be rec/aimed, or converted, to penance, 
but that it is impossible for thern to be renewea [dvacanitew], renovation being 
the effect usually ascribed to baptism, which is called the /aver of regeneration 
and renewal | évaxawdoews| (Titus iil, 5). 


CHAPTER LXXII-Of¢he need of the Sacrament of Penance, 
and of the Parts thereof 


HE Sacrament of Penance isa spiritual cure. As sick men are healed, 
not by being born again, but by some reaction (a/teratio) set up in 
their system; so, of sins committed after baptism, men are healed by 
the spiritual reaction of Penance, not by repetition of the spiritual regenera- 
tion of Baptism. Now a bodily cure is sometimes worked entirely from within 
by the mere effort of nature; sometimes from within and from without at the 
same time, when nature is aided by the benefit of medicine. But the cure is 
never wrought entirely from without: there still remain in the patient cer- 
tain elements of life, which go to cause health in him.] A spiritual cure 
cannot possibly be altogether from within, for man cannot be set free from 
guilt but by the aid of grace (B. III, Chap. CLVII). Nor can such a cure 
be altogether from without, for the restoration of mental health involves the 
setting up of orderly motions in the will. Therefore the spiritual restoration, 
effected in the Sacrament of Penance, must be wrought both from within and 
from without. And that happens in this way. 
The first loss that man sustains by sin is a wrong bent given to his mind, 
whereby it is turned away from the unchangeable good, which is God, and 
turned to sin.§ The second is the incurred liability to punishment (B. III, 


* This is proved here by seven arguments, having 
been already argued in B. III, Chap. CLVII. 

t Socrates, Hist. Eccl. iv, 28, quotes the Nova- 
tians as saying: “It is forbidden to admit to Com- 
munion him who has denied Christ. He should be 
exhorted to repent, but must look for his pardon from 
God, who alone is competent to give it.” 

} The lack of these ‘ elements of life ’ makes the 
class of ‘incurables.’ The sinner who, having open 
access to the Sacrament of Penance, disdains it, or 


will not co-operate towards receiving it, is a spiritual 
incurable. 

§ Cf. Aquinas Ethicus I, pp. 209, 213,256, 346, 
347: II, 367. As we speak of the ‘orientation’ of 
churches, we might call this deordinatio mentis a 
‘deorientation,’ the soul no longer looking towards 
its First Beginning. Under this head, as will be seen, 
St Thomas includes the privation of charity, which is 
the principal loss incurred by mortal sin. Throughout 
this chapter the sin spoken of is mortal sin. 
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Chapp. CXLI-CXLVI). The third is a weakening of natural goodness, 
rendering the soul more prone to sin and more reluctant to do good. The 
first requisite then of the Sacrament of Penance is a right ordering, or orien- 
tation of mind, turning it to God and away from sin, making it grieve for 
sin committed, and purposing not to commit it in future. All these things 
are of the essence of Contrition. This re-ordering of the mind cannot take 
place without charity, and charity cannot be had without grace (B. III, 
Chap. CLI). Thus then Contrition takes away the offence of God, and de- 
livers from the liability of eternal punishment, as that liability cannot stand 
with grace and charity: for eternal punishment is in separation from God, 
with whom man is united by grace and charity.* 

This re-ordering of the mind, which consists in Contrition, comes from 
within, from free will aided by divine grace. But because the merit of Christ, 
suffering for mankind, is the operative principle in the expiation of all sins 
(Chap. LV), a man who would be delivered from sin must not only adhere 
in mind to God, but also to the medzator between God and men, the man Christ 
“fesus (1 Tim. ul, 5), in whom is given remission of all sins. For spiritual 
health consists in the turning of the mind and heart to God; which health 
we cannot gain otherwise than through the physician of our souls Jesus 
Christ, who saves his people from their sins (Matt. 1, 21); whose merit is sufh- 
cient for the entire taking away of all sins, since He it is that taketh away the sins 
of the world (John i, 29). Not all penitents however perfectly gain the effect of 
remission; but each one gains it in so much as he is united with Christ suffer- 
ing for sins. Our union with Christ in baptism comes not of any activity of 
our own, as from within, because nothing begets itself into being; it is all 
of Christ, who hath regenerated us unto living hope (1 Peter i, 3): consequently 
the remission of sins in baptism is by the power of Christ, uniting us to 
Himself perfectly and entirely; the result being that not only is the impurity 
of sin taken away, but also all liability to sin is entirely cancelled,—always 
excepting the accidental case of those who gain not the effect of the Sacra- 
ment, because they are not sincere in approaching it.— But in this spiritual 
cure (the Sacrament of Penance), it is our own a¢t, informed with divine grace, 
that unites us with Christ. Hence the effect of remission is not always gained 
totally by this union, nor do all gain it equally. The turning of mind and 
heart to God and to detestation of sin may be so vehement as to gain for the 
penitent a perfect remission of sin, including at once purification from guilt 
and a discharge of the entire debt of punishment. But this does not always 
occur. Sometimes, though the guilt is taken away and the debt of eternal 
punishment cancelled, there still remains some obligation of temporal punish- 
ment, to save the justice of God, which redresses fault by punishment. 

But since the infliction of punishment for fault requires a trial, the peni- 


* Reading this passage, any instructed Catholic 
will see that St Thomas is speaking of that contrition 
which is called ‘ perfect,’ as being founded on the 
love of God for His own sake above all things. An 
act of such contrition delivers the soul from mortal 
sin at once, before absolution is pronounced, not 
however without a purpose (in the instructed Catho- 
lic) of confession and absolution to follow in due 
time. The Catholic also knows that an inferior super- 
natural sorrow, called ‘attrition’—not mentioned in 
the Contra Gentiles—is enough, when conjoined with 
absolution; and to suchacase St Thomas tacitly alludes, 
when he says below: ‘The case is quite possible of 


a person at confession receiving grace and forgiveness 
of the guilt of sin by the power of the keys in the 
very instant of absolution,” i.e., not before then. 

t St Thomas is thinking of the case of an adult 
coming to baptism without any intention of leading 
a good life. The conditions of the baptism of John 
(Luke ii, 10-14) hold likewise of Christ’s baptism: 
so St Peter, pweravojoare cai BarricOytw Exacrog 
(Acts ii, ¢8). But these are preliminaries, not parts of 
baptism; whereas the contrition and confession of the 
penitent are as true sacramental parts of the Sacra- 
ment of Penance as the absolution of the priest. 
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tent who has committed himself to Christ for his cure must await the judge- 
ment of Christ in the assessment of his punishment. This judgement Christ 
exercises through His ministers, as in the other Sacraments. No one can give 
judgement upon faults that he is ignorant of. Therefore a second part of this 
Sacrament is the practice of Confession, the obje¢ét of which is to make the 
penitent’s fault known to Christ’s minister. The minister then, to whom 
Confession is made, must have judicial power as vicegerent of Christ, who 
1s appointed judge of the living and of the dead (A&ts x, 42). There are two requi- 
sites of judicial power, authority to investigate the offence, and power to acquit 
(potestas absolvendt) or condemn. This science of discerning and this power 
of binding or loosing are the two keys of the Church, which the Lord com- 
mitted to Peter (Matt. xvi, 19). He is not to be understood to have committed 
them to Peter for Peter to hold them alone, but that through him they might 
be transmitted to others; or else the salvation of the faithful would not be 
sufficiently provided for. These keys have their efficacy from the Passion of 
Christ, whereby Christ has opened to us the gate of the heavenly kingdom. 
As then without Baptism, in which the Passion of Christ works, there can 
be no salvation for men,—whether the Baptism be actually received, or pur- 
posed in desire, when necessity, not contempt, sets the Sacrament aside; so 
for sinners after Baptism there can be no salvation unless they submit them- 
selves to the keys of the Church either by a€tual Confession and undergoing of 
the judgement of the ministers of the Church, or at least by purposing so to 
do with a purpose to be fulfilled in seasonable time: because there is no other 
name under heaven given to men, whereby we are to be saved (Aéts iv, 12).* 

Hereby is excluded the error of certain persons, who said that a man 
could obtain pardon of his sins without confession and purpose of confession; 
or that the prelates of the Church could dispense a sinner from the obliga- 
tion of confession. The prelates of the Church have no power to frustrate 
the keys of the Church, in which their whole power is contained; nor to 
enable a man to obtain forgiveness of his sins without the Sacrament which 
has its efficacy from the Passion of Christ: only Christ, the institutor and 
author of the Sacraments, can do that. The prelates of the Church can no 
more dispense a man from confession and absolution in order to remission of 
sin than they can dispense him from baptism in order to salvation. 

But this is a point to observe. Baptism may be efficacious to the remission 
of sin before it is a€tually received, while one purposes to receive it: though 
afterwards it takes fuller effect in the gaining of grace and the remission of 
guilt, when it actually is received. And sometimesT the very instant of bap- 
tism is the instant of the bestowal of grace and the remission of guilt where 
it was not remitted before. So the keys of the Church work their effect in 
some cases before the penitent actually places himself under them, provided 
he have the purpose of placing himself under them. But he gains a fuller 
grace and a fuller remission, when he actually submits himself to the keys 
by confessing and receiving absolution. And the case is quite possible (mzi/ 
prohibet) of a person at confession receiving grace and the forgiveness of the 
guilt of sin by the power of the keys in the very instant of absolution [i.e., 
not before then].{ Since then in the very aét of confession and absolution 
a fuller effect of grace and forgiveness is conferred on him who by his good 
purpose had obtained grace and remission already, we clearly see that by the 


* The sinner who will not confess is guilty of a t In the case of infant baptism, always. 
sort of contempt of court, despising the summons of t The case is not only quite possible, but proba- 
his Judge and the name of his Saviour. bly occurs daily. 
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power of the keys the minister of the Church in absolving remits something 
of the temporal punishment which the penitent still continued to owe after 
his act of contrition. He binds the penitent by his injunction to pay the 
rest.* The fulfilment of this injunétion is called Satisfaction, which is the 
third part of Penance, whereby a man is totally discharged from the debt of 
punishment, provided he pays the full penalty due. Further than this, his 
weakness in spiritual good is cured by his abstaining from evil things and 
accustoming himself to good deeds, subduing the flesh by fasting, and im- 
proving his relations with his neighbour by the bestowal of alms upon those 
neighbours from whom he had been culpably estranged. 

Thus it is clear that the minister of the Church in the use of the keys 
exercises judicial functions. But to none is judgement committed except over 
persons subject to his court. Hence it is not any and every priest that can 
absolve any and every subject from sin:f a priest can absolve that subject 
only over whom he is given authority. 


CHAPTER LXXIII-Of the Sacrament of Extreme Un€tion 


Y dispensation of divine justice, the sickness of the soul, which is sin, 
sometimes passes to the body.{ Such bodily sickness is sometimes con- 
ducive to the health of the soul, where it is borne humbly and patiently 

and as a penance whereby one may make satisfaction for sin. Sometimes again 
sickness injures spiritual well-being by hindering the exercise of virtues. It 
was fitting therefore to have a spiritual remedy, applicable to sin precisely in 
this connexion of bodily sickness being a consequence of sin. By this spiritual 
remedy bodily sickness is sometimes cured, when it is expedient for salvation. 
This is the purpose of the Sacrament of Extreme Unction, of which St James 
speaks (James v, 14, 15). Nor is the Sacrament useless, even though bodily 
health does not ensue upon its reception: for it is directed against other con- 
sequences of sin, as proneness to evil and difficulty in doing good, infirmities 
of soul which have a closer connexion with sin than bodily infirmity. Negli- 
gence, the various occupations of life, and the shortness of time, prevent a 
man from perfectly remedying the above defeéts by penance. Thus this 
Sacrament is a wholesome provision tor completing the sinner’s cure, deliver- 
ing him from his debt of temporal punishment, and leaving nothing in him 
at the departure of his soul from his body to hinder his reception into glory. 
This Sacrament is not to be given to all sick persons, but only to such as 
seem to be near to death from sickness. If they recover, this Sacrament may 
be administered to them again, if they are again reduced to the like state. 
For the unction of this Sacrament is not an unction of consecration, like the 
unction of Confirmation, the ablution of Baptism, and certain other unctions, 
which are never repeated, because the consecration always remains so long 
as the thing consecrated lasts: but theanointing in this Sacramentis for healing, 


* It is not the present practice for the confessor dus finds next time that the penance has not been 


regularly to impose a penance such as he reckons 
adequate to all the debt of temporal punishment still 
owing for the sins confessed. Penances comparatively 
light and easy are imposed for grievous sins: for the 
rest, the penitent is left to his own penitential efforts, 
to the gaining of indulgences, and to the justice of 
God. When confessarius primus has imposed a penance 
smacking of the old canonical rigour, conjessarius secun- 


performed, nor is going to be. 

t Ut guidam mentiuntur, is St Thomas’s insertion 
here. To absolve, you require not only Order, but 
also Jurisdiction. 

} As may be witnessed in many cases in hospitals, 
asylums, homes for inebriates, etc., Morality and 
Medicine are neighbours. 
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and a healing medicine ought to be given again and again as often as the sick- 
ness recurs. 

Though some are in a state near to death without sickness, as are persons 
condemned to death, and they would need the spiritual effects of this Sacra- 
ment, still this Sacrament is not to be given to them, but only to the sick, 
since it is given under the form of bodily medicine, and bodily medicine is 
not proper except for one bodily sick. For in the administration of Sacraments 
their signification must be observed.* 

Oil is the special matter of this Sacrament, because it is of efficacy for 
bodily healing by mitigation of pains, as water, which washes bodies, is the 
matter of the Sacrament in which spiritual cleansing is performed. And as 
bodily healing must go to the root of the malady, so this unétion is applied 
to those parts of the body from which the malady of sin proceeds, as are 
the organs of sense. 

And because through this Sacrament sins are forgiven, and sin is not for- 
given except through grace, clearly grace is conferred in this Sacrament. 
Nor is a bishop necessary to give this Sacrament, since the Sacrament does 
not bestow any excellence of state, as do those Sacraments in which a bishop 
is the minister.t Since however a great abundance of grace, proper to effect 
a perfect cure, is required in this Sacrament, it is right that many priests 
should take part in the rite,{ and that the prayer of the whole Church should 
help out the effect of this Sacrament: hence James says: Let 4im bring in the 
priests of the Church, and the prayer of faith shall save the sick man. If however 
only one priest be present, he is understood to confer the Sacrament in the 
power of the whole Church, whose minister he’ is, and whose person he 
bears. As in other Sacraments, the effect of this Sacrament may be hindered 
by the insincerity (/ctionem) of the recipient. 


CHAPTER LXXIV-—Of the Sacrament of Order 
INCE Christ intended to withdraw His bodily presence from the Church, 


He needed to institute other men as ministers to Himself, who should 

dispense the Sacraments to the faithful. Hence He committed to His 
disciples the consecration of His Body and Blood, saying: Do this in memory 
of me (Luke xxii, 19). He gave them the power of forgiving sins, according 
to the text: Whose sins ye shall forgive, they are forgiven them (John xx, 23).§ 
He enjoined on them the funétion of baptising: Go, teach all nations, baptising 
them (Matt. xxviii, 19). Now a minister stands to his master as an instrument 
to a prime agent. An instrument must be proportionate to the agent: there- 
fore the ministers of Christ must be conformable to Him. But Christ, our 
Lord and Master, by His own power and might worked out our salvation, 
inasmuch as He was both God and man. As man, He suffered for our re- 
demption: as He was God, His suffering brought salvation to us. The minis- 
ters of Christ then must be men, and at the same time have some share in 


* Oportet enim in sacramentis significationem servari. t A custom fallen into disuse in the Western 
A sentence to print on the fly-leaf of any Order for Church. ‘The prayer of the whole Church’ is invited 
the administration of Sacraments. by reading from the pulpit every Sunday the names 
t+ Confirmation and Order, but what of Baptism? of the sick. 
It may be answered that Baptism raises to the initial, § Interpreted of the Sacrament of Penance by the 


but Confirmation to the perfect state of a Christian Council of Trent, Sess. 14, can. 3. 
man. Theoil usedin Extreme Unction must be blessed 
by a bishop. 
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the Divinity (aliquid divinitatis participare) in point of spiritual power: for an 
instrument too has some share in the power of the prime agent.* 

Nor can it be said that this power was given to the disciples of Christ 
not to be transmitted to others. It was given unto edification (2 Cor. xili, 10), 
to the building up of the Church, and must be perpetuated so long as the 
Church needs building up, that is, to the end of the world (Matt. xxvill, 20). 
And since spiritual effects are transmitted to us from Christ under sensible 
signs, this power had to be delivered to men under some such signs,—certain 
forms of words, definite aéts, as imposition of hands, anointing, the delivery 
of a book or chalice, and the like.t Whenever anything spiritual is delivered 
under a corporeal sign, that is called a Sacrament.] Thus in the conferring of 
spiritual power a Sacrament is wrought, which is called the Sacrament of 
Order. Now it is a point of divine liberality that the bestowal of power 
should be accompanied with the means of duly exercising that power. But 
the spiritual power of administering the Sacraments requires divine grace 
for its convenient exercise: therefore in this Sacrament, as in other Sacra- 
ments, grace is bestowed. 

Among Sacraments the noblest, and that which sets the crown on the 
rest, is the Sacrament of the Eucharist. Therefore the power of Order must 
be considered chiefly in relation to this Sacrament: for everything is ruled 
by the end for which it is made. Now the power that gives perfection, also 
prepares the matter to receive it.§ Since then the power of Order extends to 
the consecration of the Body of Christ and the administration of the same to 
the faithful, it must further extend to the rendering of the faithful fit and 
worthy for the reception of that Sacrament. But the believer is rendered fit 
and worthy by being free from sin: otherwise he cannot be united with 
Christ spiritually, with whom he is sacramentally united in the reception of 
this Sacrament.|| The power of Order therefore must extend to the remission 
of sins by the administration of those Sacraments which are directed to that 
purpose, Baptism and Penance. 


* When the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland kn'ghts 
a man, he may be said to ‘ act as King,’ ie., for the 
King. Similarly St Thomas says that what a priest 
knows by the confessional, he ‘knows as God? (scit ut 
Deus, Sum. Theol. Supplem. q. 11, art. 5). The Chris- 
tian Priesthood is a development of the Incarnation. 
To rail at the former is to forget the latter. Clear your 
mind of Nestorianism ere you attack Sacerdotalism. 

t One could have wished St Thomas here to have 
told us what he knew of any variation of Ordinal in 
local churches of his time; what ceremonies were 
comparatively recent, and what more ancient and 
primitive. Had any one in Paris, Rome, or Naples, 
an old Sacramentary or Pontifical that St Thomas 
could have looked into, and compared its formularies 
with those by which he himself was ordained? But 
the spirit of documentary research slumbered in the 
thirteenth century, except for the quest (or invention) 
of charters and bulls of privilege. 

Tt Rather a wide definition, as it might be taken 
to include the institution of a clergyman to a benefice. 
It is usually insisted upon, as an essential note of a 
Sacrament, that the corporeal sign must have been 
‘ordained by Christ,’—ex institutione ipsius Christi, as 
St Thomas himself says (Chap. LVI ad fin.) Christ’s 


ordinance may have been more or less indeterminate, 
e.g., the imposition of hands in Ordination, an inde- 
terminate prescription afterwards determined by the 
Church, adding rites and formularies, which it would 
be unsafe now to set aside as unessential because not 
primitive. 

§ Thus the Romans legislated where they had 
first conquered. The sword prepared for the code. 
The Code Napoléon followed the wars of the Revo- 
lution. 

|| The deniers of the Objective Presence deny that 
there is any sacramental union where, owing to sin, 
there is no spiritual union. According to them, Christ 
is not except where He is received with faith and love; 
and an unworthy Communion is no Communion at 
all. In the theology of the Catholic Church, the one 
Sacrament which is invalidated by an illicit reception 
is the Sacrament of Penance, of which the atts of the 
penitent are a constituent part. 

{| The economy of the Sacraments belongs to the 
positive law of Christ; and a positive law cannot be 
argued a priori. A priori perhaps the power of Order 
should be an essential prerequisite in the minister of 
Baptism: in point of fact any human being can validly 
baptize. 
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CHAPTER LXXV-—Of the Distin€tion of Orders 


INCE the power of Order is principally directed to the consecration of 

the Body of Christ, and its administration to the faithful, and the 

cleansing of the faithful from sin, there must be some chief Order, the 
power of which extends chiefly to these objects; and that is the Order of 
Priesthood. There must be other Orders to serve the chief Order by one 
way or another preparing its matter; and these are the Orders of Ministers. 
The power of Priesthood extending to two objects, the consecration of the 
Body of Christ, and the rendering the faithful by absolution from sin fit to 
receive the Eucharist, the lower Orders must serve the Priesthood either in 
both or in one of these respects. The lower Orders serve the Priesthood 
only in preparing the people [for the Eucharist]. This the Doorkeepers do 
by shutting out unbelievers from the company of the faithful: the Le¢tors 
by instructing the catechumens in the rudiments of the faith,—hence the 
Scripture of the Old Testament is committed to their reading: the Exorcists 
by cleansing those who are already instructed, if in any way they are hin- 
dered by the devil from the reception of the Sacraments.* The higher 
Orders serve the priestly Order both in the preparation of the people and 
in the consummation of the Sacrament. Thus the Acolyths have a ministry 
to exercise over the vessels, other than sacred, in which the matter of the 
Sacrament is prepared: hence the altar-cruets are delivered to them at their 
ordination. The Subdeacons have a ministry to exercise over the sacred 
vessels, and over the arrangement of the matter not yet consecrated. The 
Deacons have a further ministry over the matter already consecrated, as the 
deacon administers the Blood of Christ to the faithful. These three Orders 
of Priests, Deacons and Subdeacons, are called Sacred Orders, because they 
receive a ministry over sacred things.t The higher Orders also serve for the 
preparation of the people: for to Deacons is committed the publishing of 
the doctrine of the Gospel to the people: to Subdeacons that of the Apostles: 
while Acolyths render to both the attendance which conduces to solemnity 
of teaching, by carrying candles and otherwise serving. 


CHAPTER LXXVI-Of the Episcopal Dignity, and that therein 
one Bishop 1s Supreme 


HERE must be some power of higher ministry in the Church to 
administer the Sacrament of Order; and this is the episcopal power, | 

which, though not exceeding the power of the simple priest in the 
consecration of the Body of Christ, exceeds it in its dealings with the faith- 
ful. The presbyter’s power is derived from the episcopal; and whenever any 


action, rising above what is common and usual, has to be done upon the 


* These three Orders, though still given, have 
long ceased to be exercised by their immediate reci- 
pients. Their functions are now virtually discharged 
by priests in the various occupations of their ministry, 
—e.g., by care of Church property, or by refusal to 
receive into the Church ill-prepared converts; by 
lecturing and writing on behalf of the faith; by argu- 
ing, entreating, rebuking members of the flock who 
lie under some diabolical infatuation. 


t The other four are the Minor Orders. 


t The episcopate is established by positive inde- 
feasible institution; and there are reasons why it 
should be: yet who shall pretend that presbyterian 
government, and ordination by an assembly of pres- 
byters, is, absolutely speaking, an intrinsic absurdity? 
or that it could not have been instituted by Christ, 
had He so willed? Here, as repeatedly in this work, 
St Thomas’s necesse est is no argument of antecedent 
necessity, but of mere comgruentia post factum. 
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faithful people, that is reserved to bishops; and it is by episcopal authority 
that presbyters do what is committed to them; and in their ministry they 
make use of things consecrated by bishops, as in the Eucharist the chalice, 
altar-stone and palls.* 

1. Though populations are different in different dioceses and cities, still, 
as there is one Church, there must be one Christian people. As then in the 
spiritual people of one Church there is required one Bishop, who is Head 
of all that people; so in the whole Christian people it is requisite that there 
be one Head of the whole Church.T 

2. One requisite of the unity of the Church is the agreement of all the 
faithful in faith. When questions of faith arise, the Church would be rent 
by diversity of judgements, were it not preserved in unity by the judgement 

of one. But in things necessary Christ is not wanting to His Church, which 
He has loved, and has shed His blood for it: since even of the Synagogue 
the Lord says: What 1s there that I ought further to have done for my vineyard, 
and have not done it? (Isai. v, 4.) We cannot doubt then that by the ordi- 
nance of Christ one man presides over the whole Church. 

3. None can doubt that the government of the Church is excellently 
well arranged, arranged as it is by Him through whom &ings reign and law- 
givers enact just things (Prov. viii, 15). But the best form of government for 
a multitude is to be governed by one: for the end of government is the peace 
and unity of its subjects: and one man is a more apt source of unity than 
many together.{ 

But if any will have it that the one Head and one Shepherd is Christ, 
as being the one Spouse of the one Church, his view is inadequate to the 
facts. For though clearly Christ Himself gives effect to the Sacraments of 
the Church,—He it is who baptises, He forgives sins, He is the true Priest 
who has offered Himself on the altar of the cross, and by His power His 
Body is daily consecrated at our altars,—nevertheless, because He was not to 
be present in bodily shape with all His faithful, He chose ministers and 
would dispense His gifts to His faithful people through their hands. And by 
reason of the same future absence it was needful for Him to issue His com- 
mission to some one to take care of this universal Church in His stead.§ 
Hence He said to Peter before His Ascension, Feed my sheep (John xxi, 17); 
and before His Passion, Thou in thy turn confirm thy brethren (Luke xxii, 32) ; 
and to him alone He made the promise, To thee I will give the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven (Matt. xvi, 19). Nor can it be said that although He gave 


* Pallis. The palla now isa small square of linen 
used to cover the chalice. But in St Thomas’s time the 
palla was what is now called corporale, the linen cloth 
on which the consecrated elements are laid. The ends 
of it used to be turned up so as to cover the chalice. 
Both corporale and palla are now blessed by a simple 
priest with the bishop’s leave. 

t The argument is this—The Church is one 
» society, as it is one Church, cf. Ephesians iv, 4-6: 
v, 23-31: John x, 16). But there is one society only 
where there is one government; and one government 
means one sovereign authority (this is an axiom of 
political science). Is that authority vested in many 
persons collectively or in one person? We may sup- 
pose that the government of the whole Church is 
analogous to the government of those local Churches, 
which are called dioceses. But a diocese is governed by 
one person, the Bishop: therefore the whole Church 
by one Bishop, supreme over other Bishops. For the 


value ofthe argument, cf. note, p. 399. The conclusion 
is finally evinced @ posteriori by documents and facts 
of history. 

} The arguments for monarchy are stronger in 
a State that is organised for war. A board of generals 
is never asuccess: an army in the field requires a per- 
petual dictatorship. Now the Church on earth, as 
mentioned in the next argument, is the Church 
Militant, ever at war, and therefore needing the 
strictest unity in its own organisation. 

§ In the little society of Christ and His disciples 
everything centred in the person of the Master. The 
smiting of the shepherd was the scattering of the flock 
(Matt. xxvi, 31). It remained, one fold, or one flock, so 
long as it had in Him one Shepherd (John x, 16). Then 
we ask whether so essential a feature of the infant 
Church ought not somehow to reappear and be con- 
spicuous in the Church grown great and filling the 
world. 
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this dignity to Peter, it does not pass from Peter to others. For Christ insti- 
tuted His Church to last to the end of the world, according to the text: He 
shall sit upon the throne of David and in his kingdom, to confirm and strengthen it 
in justice and judgement from henceforth, now, and for ever (Isai. ix, 7). There- 
fore, in constituting His ministers for the time, He intended their power to 
Pass to posterity for the benefit of His Church to the end of the world, as He 
Himself says: Lo, I am with you to the end of the world (Matt. xxviii, 20). 
Hereby is cast out the presumptuous error of some, who endeavour to 
withdraw themselves from obedience and subjection to Peter, not recognising 
his successor, the Roman Pontiff, for the pastor of the Universal Church. 


CHAPTER LXXVII- That Sacraments can be administered even 
by Wicked Ministers 

O agent can do anything in what is beyond his competence, unless 

he gets power from elsewhere: thus the mayor * cannot put restraint 

upon the citizens except in virtue of the power that he receives from 
the king. But what is done in the Sacraments exceeds human competence. 
Therefore no one can administer the Sacraments, however good he may be, 
unless he receives power so to do. But the opposite of goodness is wicked- 
ness and sin. Therefore neither by sin is he hindered from the administration 
of the Sacraments, who has received power to do so.T 

5. One man cannot judge of the goodness or wickedness of another man: 
that is proper to God alone, who searches the secrets of hearts. If then the 
wickedness of the minister could hinder the effeét of the Sacrament, it would 
be impossible for a man to have a sure confidence of his salvation:{ his con- 
science would not remain free from the sense of sin. But it is irrational for 
any one to have to rest the hope of his salvation on the goodness of a mere 
man: for it said, Cursed is the man who puts bis trust in man (Jer. xvii, 5). In 
order then that we may rest the hope of our salvation on Christ, who is God 
and man, we must allow that the Sacraments work salvation in the power 
of Christ, whether they be administered by good or evil ministers. 

Hence the Lord says: The Scribes and Pharisees have come to sit in the chair 
of Moses: whatever things therefore they say to you, observe and do: but according 
to their works do ye not (Matt. xxiii, 2). 

Hereby is cast out the error of those who say that all good men can 
administer the Sacraments, and no bad men.§ 


* Balivus, the Scotch Bailie, a common term also 
in England when St Thomas wrote, or a little after. 
The privileges of the medieval towns originated in 
charters granted them by the king or some feudal 
lord. In all these matters of positive institution, the 
appointment gives the authority, not the personal 
character of the functionary, be he mayor or be he 
priest. 

t Holiness does not make the priest, nor does 
wickedness unmake him: for contrgriorum eadem est 
ratio. By ‘administration’ here is meant ‘valid ad- 
ministration,’ not ‘licit.’ Itis a mortalsin toadminister 
a Sacrament, being oneself in mortal sin. But that is 
the affair of the minister, not of the recipient. 


1 Fiduciam certam de sua salute, that is, a reasonable 
assurance of his being validly absolved and now in 
the state of grace. 

§ This was one of the tenets of the then rising 
sect of the Fraticelli (Denziger, Enchiridion, nn. 413, 
414), repeated by Wycliffe: “If bishop or priest be 
in mortal sin, he neither ordains nor consecrates 1or 
baptises” (ib. n. 480). It would be as wise to hold 
that all good men can sign cheques, and no bad men. 
To this day that notion is not uncommon in England 
that a Romish priest claims to absolve from sin in 
virtue of his own superabundant personal sané¢tity. 
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CHAPTER LXXVII-Of the Sacrament of Matrimony 


HOUGH by the Sacraments men are restored to grace, they are not 
immediately restored to immortality. Since then the faithful people 
needs to be perpetuated to the end of the world, this has to be done 
by generation. Now generation works to many ends: to the perpetuity of the 
species, to the perpetuity of the political commonwealth, and to the perpe- 
tuity of the Church. Hence it comes to be ruled and ouided by different 
powers. As it works to the good of nature in the perpetuity of the species, 
i is guided to that end by nature so inclining; and in that respect it is called 
‘a function of nature.’ As it works to social and political good, it is subject 
to the ordinance of the civil law. As it works to the good of the Church, it 
must be subject to Church government. But the things that are administered 
to the people by the ministers of the Church, are called Sacraments.* Matri- 
mony then, as consisting in the union of male and female, intending to beget 
and educate offspring to the worship of God, is a Sacrament of the Church. 
Hence a blessing is pronounced upon it by the ministers of the Church. And 
as in other Sacraments something spiritual is prefigured by external a¢ts, so 
in this Sacrament, by the union of male and female, there is figuratively re- 
presented the union of Christ with His Church, according to the text of the 
Apostle (Eph. v, 32). And because the Sacraments effect what they repre- 
sent (sacramenta efficiunt quod fgurant), we must believe that grace is bestowed 
by this Sacrament on persons marrying, to enable them to have their part in 
the union of Christ with His Church; and this aid is very necessary for them, 
that in their application to fleshly and carnal things they may not be sepa- 
rated from Christ and the Church. 

Now the figure must correspond to the reality which it signifies. But the 
union of Christ with His Church is of one Bridegroom with one Bride to be 
kept for ever. For of the Church it is said: One is my beloved, my perfect one 
(Cant. vi, 8): nor ever shall Christ be parted from His Church: for so He 
says Himself, Lo, I am with you even to the end of the world (Matt. xxviii, 20); 
and so the Apostle, We shall be for ever with the Lord (1 Thess. iv, 16). 
Matrimony therefore, as a Sacrament of the Church, must be of one husband 
with one wife, to continue without separation: this is meant by the faith (or 
troth), whereby husband and wife are bound to one another. So then there 
are three goods of matrimony, as it is a Sacrament of the Church: offspring, to 
be reared and educated to the worship of God: faith, whereby one husband 
is tied to one wife: and sacramenta/ signification by the indivisible union of 


the matrimonial connexion, making it a sacred sign of the union of Christ 
with His Church. 


* Again, rather a wide definition of a Sacrament. 
It must be borne in mind that the priest is not the 
minister of the Sacrament of Matrimony. The Sacra- 
ment is the contract of baptised man with baptised 
woman; and the conuacting parties administer the 
Sacrament to one another in their agreement to live 
together perpetually as man and wife. Where the law 
of Trentis promulgated, the presence of the parish priest 


is necessary to the ecclesiastical validity of the contraét, 
and therefore of the Sacrament. The proof that Matri- 
mony is a Sacrament, rests on a close study of Ephe- 
sians Vv, 22-33, joined with the declarations of the 
Council of Trent. I hardly need say that the proof 
is not complete in the one word sacramentum, 
pvaTnp.oy, (verse 32). 
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CHAPTER LXXIX~- That through Christ the Resurre€tion of 
our Bodies will take place 


S we have been delivered by Christ from the penalties incurred by 

the death of the first man; and as by the sin of the first man there 

has been bequeathed to us not only sin, but also death, which is the 
punishment of sin; we must by Christ be delivered from both these conse- 
quences, both from guilt and from sin (Rom. iv, 12, 17). To show to us 
both effects in Himself, He chose both to die and to rise again; to die, to 
deliver us from sin (Heb. ix, 28); to rise again, to deliver us from death 
Pim@otexy, 20) ch Wom. iv,25}.0We gather the ettect of Christ’s*death 
in the Sacraments so far as remission of guilt goes: at the end of the world 
we shall gain the effect of Christ’s resurrection in our deliverance from death. 

But some do not believe in the resurrection of the body; and what is 
said in Scripture on that subject they perversely understand of a spiritual 
resurrection from the death of sin to grace: which error is reproved by the 
Apostle in Hymeneus and Philetus (2 Tim. 11, 16). Moreover the Lord 
promises both resurrections, when He says: The hour cometh, and now is, when 
the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and they that hear shall live: 
which refers to the resurrection of souls, then beginning by men beginning 
to adhere to Christ by faith. But presently He makes explicit promise of a 
bodily resurrection: The hour cometh in which all who are in the tombs shall hear 
the voice of the Son of God: for manifestly not souls are in the tombs, but 
ees oat. fob. xix, (2:6. 

Reason too gives evident support to the resurrection of the flesh. 1. The 
souls of men are immortal (B. II, Chap. LX XIX). But the soul is naturally 
united with the body, being essentially the form of the body (B. II, Chap. 
LVII). Therefore it is against the nature of the soul to be without the 
body. But nothing that is against nature can be lasting. Theretore the soul 
will not be for ever without the body. Thus the immortality of the soul seems 
to require the resurrection of the body. 

2. The natural desire of man tends to happiness, or final perfection (B. 
III, Chap. XXIV). Whoever is wanting in any point proper to his perfect 
eats being, has not yet attained to perfect happiness: his desire is not yet 
perfectly laid to rest. Now the soul separate from the body is in a sense 
imperfect, as is every part away from its whole, for the soul is part of human 
nature. 

3. Reward and punishment are due to men both in soul and in body. 
But in this life they cannot attain to the reward of final happiness (B. III, 

* See the context, John v, 25-29, 


which quite appeals publicly to the fact in Jerusalem a few weeks 


bears out St Thomas. 

The great proof of our corporeal resurrection is 
the corporeal resurrection of Christ: the first fruits, 
Christ, then they that are Christ's at his coming, 1 Cor. 
xv, 23. If the Christ seen by His disciples after 
His death was a mere wraith, or ghost, then 
there is no resurrection of the body awaiting us. 
I take it some ghost stories are true statements of an 
objective reality seen. But the appearance of the ghost 
is not the removal of the body from the grave. The 
corpse lies still where it was laid, even while the ghost 
walks. Now, Holy Scripture assures us, this is pre- 
cisely what did not happen in the case of Christ. 
The body was not in the tomb (Matt. xxviii, 6: 
Mark xvi, 6: Luke xxiv, 3: John xx, 2). St Peter 


after, and saysthat Christ’s flesh did not see corruption 
(Acts il, 24-32). The Jews, Annas the high priest and 
Caiphas and John and Alexander, and all that were of 
the high priest's kin (Acts iv, 6), had every interest in 
producing the body of the Man, whose resurrection 
was proclaimed (Acts iv, 10), and whose blood was 
being brought upon their heads (Acts v, 28). They 
did not produce it, they were unable to trace it. All 
that they could produce was the lame story of the 
‘sleeping witnesses’ (Matt. xxvill, 11-15). The ‘wraith 
theory’ is a direct contradiction of the svitness of the 
Apostles (Acts iv, 33). It tranforms the upper chamber 
(Acts i, 13), where the spirit of truth descended (John 
xvi, 13: Acts il, 4) into @ den of thieves (Mark xi, 17). 
A Christian at least will beware of such a theory. 
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Chap. XLVIII); and sins often go unpunished in this life: nay, here the 
wicked live, and are comforted and set up with riches (Job xxi, 7). There must 
then be a second union of soul with body, that man may be rewarded and 
punished in body and in soul.* 


CHAPTER LXXXI-—Some Points of Reply to Difficulties on the 
Resurrection 


N the first creation of human nature God endowed the human body 

with an attribute over and above what was due to it by the natural 

principles of its constitution, namely, with a certain imperishability, to 
adapt it to its form, that as the life of the soul is perpetual, so the body 
might perpetually live by the soul. Granting that this imperishability was 
not natural in regard of the active principle,f still it may be called natural 
in regard of the end, taking the end of matter to be proportioned to its 
natural form. When then, contrary to the order of its nature, the soul 
turned away from God, there was withdrawn from the body that God-given 
constitution which made it proportionate to the soul; and death ensued. 
Considering then how human nature actually was constituted to begin with, 
we may say that death is something which has accidentally supervened upon 
man through sin. This accident has been removed by Christ, who by the 
merit of His passion and death has destroyed death. Consequently that same 
divine power, which originally endowed the body with incorruption, will 
restore the body again from death to life. 

None of the essential elements in man is altogether annihilated in death. | 
The rational soul, the ‘form’ of man, remains after death. The matter also 
remains, which was subject to that form. So by the union of numerically 
the same soul with numerically the same matter, numerically the same man 


will be restored. { 


* Many of us remain quite unconvinced by these 
a priori reasons. We believe in the resurrection of the 
body as a revealed doctrine. But we look upon it as 
not susceptible of @ priori proof: in other words not 
like the immortality of the soul, a property incident 
to human nature as such. The body will rise again, 
because God has been pleased to place man in a super- 
natural state, and in Christ to renew the privileges of 
that state, one of those privileges being, as St Thomas 
points out, the final deliverance of the body from 
death. Of the three arguments last given in the text, 
the first two rest upon the assumption that the soul, 
which is the ‘form’ of the body in man’s mortal 
life, becomes after death a nude ‘form’ crying for its 
‘matter.’ The assumption isnot incontrovertible. After 
death, the change of the soul lifewards can scarcely be 
less than the change of the body deathwards, The 
disembodied spirit must be mightily translated to 
higher existence, if, bereft of its senses, it still lives 
and energises and understands, and does not lie stunned 
and dormant, as in a trance, a supposition which no 
Catholic theologian will allow (see Chap. XCI). Who 
shall define this higher existence? Who knows and 
can tell us that such elevation does not mean a ful- 
ness of spiritual nature, independent henceforth of 
matter and organs of sense? But if so independent, 
how shall the sovl ever return to be the form of a 
body? It shall not return to be the form of an animal 
body, but of a spiritual body (1 Cor. xv, 44), that is, of 
a body entirely subservient to the soul, and no hin- 


drance to its spiritual functions, as St Thomas pre- 
sently explains (Chap. LXXXVI). 

Of the two philosophies that have most affected 
Christian thought, Platonism makes for the immor- 
tality of the soul, but against the resurrection of the 
body. Aristotelianism raises a difficulty against the 
immortality of the soul: how shall the ‘form’ continue 
when the ‘matter’ is gone? But that obstacle sur- 
mounted, Aristotelianism favours the resurrection, as 
St Thomas’s arguments show. Cf. II, Chap. LXXXI. 

t By the ‘active principle’ he means what we 
should call the ‘organism’ of the human body. Ofno 
animal body is the organism ever so perfect as to 
involve its living for ever, apart from special divine 
protection and sustenance. St Thomas was not blind 
to that fact, neither was St Augustine. 

t Ladd by way of note the sequel in the text. The 
refinements of scholasticism have their place in the 
history of human thought. 

““Corporeity may be taken in two senses. In one 
way as it is the substantial form of a body, according 
as that body has its place in the genus of substance. 
Taken thus, the corporeity of any body is nothing 
else than its substantial form, in respect of which the 
body is classified according to genus and species: by 
virtue of this substantial form it is due to a bodily 
thing to exist in three dimensions. For there are not 
different substantial forms in one and the same thing; 
one form, to place it in the highest genus, say, of 
‘substance’; and another to place it in the proximate 
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What does not bar numerical unity in a man while he lives on uninter- 
ruptedly, clearly can be no bar to the identity of the risen man with the 
man that was. In a man’s body while he lives, there are not always the same 
parts in respect of matter, but only in respect of species. In respeét of matter 
there is a flux and reflux of parts: still that faét does not bar the man’s 
numerical unity from the beginning to the end of his life. We have an 
example in a fire, which, while it goes on burning, is called numerically 
one, because its species remains, though the wood is burnt out and fresh 
wood supplied. So it is in the human body: for the form and species (kind) 
of the several parts continues unbroken throughout life, but the matter of 
the parts is dissolved by the natural heat, and new matter accrues by 
nourishment. But the man is not numerically different by the difference of 
his component parts at different ages, although it is true that the material 
composition of the man at one stage of his life is not his material composi- 
tion at another. So then, for numerically the same man to rise again, it is 
not requisite for all the material that ever entered into his composition 
throughout the whole course of his life to be gathered together and resumed, 
but just so much of it as suffices to make up his proper bulk and stature. 
We may expect that to be resumed by preference, which was more perfect 
in the species and form of humanity.* If anything was wanting to his due 
stature, either through untimely death or mutilation, divine power will supply 
that from elsewhere. Nor will this supplementary matter mar the personal 
identity of the risen body: for even in the workmanship of nature addition 
is made from without to the stature of a boy without prejudice to his iden- 
tity: for the boy and the adult is numerically the same man.t 

The resurrection is natural in respect of its end and term, inasmuch as it 
is natural to the soul to be united to the body: but its efficient cause is not 
any agency of nature, but the divine power alone. 

All men will rise again, though not all have adhered by faith to Christ, 
or have received His Sacraments. For the Son of God assumed human nature, 
in order to restore it: the defect of nature then shall be made good in all, 
inasmuch as all shall return from death to life: but the defect shall not be 
perfectly made good except in such as have adhered to Christ, either by their 
own act believing in Him, or at least by the Sacrament of faith.f 


genus, say, of ‘corporeal’ or ‘animal substance’; and nothing when the human body rots, that cannot 


athird to put it in the species, say, of ‘man’ or 
‘horse’: for if the first form made it a substance, the 
forms that followed would supervene upon something 
that was already in actuality and subsisting in nature; 
and thus the latter forms would not make it an indi- 
vidual thing, but would bein a subject that was already 
an individual thing, asis thecase with accidental forms. 
Corporeity, therefore, considered as the substantial 
form in man, can be no other than the rational soul, 
which requires in its matter the possession of three 
dimensions: for it is the actualising principle ofa body. 
In another way corporeity is taken to mean the acci- 
dental form whereby a body is said to be in the genus 
of quantity; and taken thus, corporeity is nothing else 
than the three dimensions which make the essence of 


a body. Though then this corporeity falls away to 


hinder the body from rising again numerically the 
same, since corporeity in the first sense does not fall 
away to nothing, but remains the same.” 

* With the good man, the elements of the beauty 
of his youth may be expected so rise again rather 
than the ungainly dimensions of middle-aged obesity. 

t What is here said is answer sufficient to the 
difficulty about cannibalism, which St Thomas next 
goes into. The discussion of the man who all his life 
had eaten nothing but human flesh (so/is carnibus hu- 
manis pastus), and whose father and mother had been 
reared on the same peculiar fare, reads like an after- 
noon causerie of the Angelic Doctor with some rather 
young undergraduates on the bank of the Seine. 

t The case is that of infants, who die baptised 
before they are old enough to make an act of faith. 
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CHAPTER LXXXII-That Men shall rise again Immortal 


HAT cannot be said to have been destroyed, which is to go on for 

ever. If then men were to rise again always with the prospect of 

another death, in no way could death be said to have been destroyed 
by the death of Christ. But it has been destroyed,—for the present, causally, 
as was foretold: I wi// be thy death, O death (Osee xiii, 14): and in the end it 
shall be destroyed actually: the -/ast enemy to be destroyed 1s death (1 Cor. 
RV oO) 

2 ae effect is like its cause. But the resurrection of Christ is the cause 
of our resurrection; and Ch4rist rising from the dead dieth now no more 
(Rom. vi, 9). 

Hence it is said: The Lord shall cast out death for ever (Isa. xxv, 8): Death 
shall be no more (Apoc. xxi, 24). 

Hereby entrance is denied to the error of certain Gentiles of old, who 
believed that times and temporal events recurred in cycles. For example, in 
that age one Plato, a philosopher in the city of Athens, and in the school 
that is called Academic, taught his scholars thus, that in the course of count- 
less revolving ages, recurring at long but fixed intervals, the same Plato, and 
the same city, and the same school, and the same scholars would recur, and 
so would be repeated again and again in the course of countless ages.* As 
for the text: What 1s that has been? That same that shall be. There 1s nothing 
new under the sun: nor can any one say, Lo, this 1s fresh: for it hath already gone 
before in the ages that have preceded us (Eccles i, 9): it is to be understood of 
events like in kind, but not in number. 


CHAPTER LXXXIII-That im the ResurreEhon there will be no 
use of Food nor Intercourse of the Sexes 


HEN our perishable life is over, those things which serve the 
needs of a perishable existence must also come to an end. One such 
thing is food, which serves to supply the waste of the body. 

The use of the intercourse of the sexes is for generation. If then such 
intercourse is to continue after the resurre¢tion, unless it is to continue to no 
purpose, many men will come to exist after the resurrection, who did not 
exist before.§ 

But if any one says that in the risen Saints there will be use of food and 
sexual intercourse, not for the preservation of the individual and of the 
species, but solely for the pleasure that goes with such aéts, to the end that 
no pleasure may be lacking in man’s final reward,—such a saying is fraught 
with many absurdities. In the first place, the life of the risen Saints will be 
better ordered than our present life. But in this present life it is a disorderly 


* Alter erit tum Tiphys, et altera que vehat Argo 1 A flesh thatthus has puton incorruption, a body that 
‘Delectos heroas: erunt etiam altera bella, is no longer an animal body (1 Cor. xv, 44, 53), will 
Atque iterum ad Trojam magnus mittetur Achilles. not waste. The animal life of man will be over: there 

—Virgil, Eclogue, iv, 34-36. will be no more nutrition, or reproduction, or (so at 

The fancy, we cannot call it the doctrine, appears least it would appear) respiration, or circulation of 

in the mythus of Plato, Politicus, 270 sq. the blood, or beating of the heart. The flesh, it would 
The distant way in which St Thomas speaks of appear, will be absolutely worked, or energised, by 

Plato is in strong contrast with his familiar mention of _ the spirit, the body by the soul. Quis sapiens et intel- 

‘the Philosopher.’ See B. II, Chap. LVII, note, p.118. liget hac? 

t Nor indeed in detail. The text argues no more § St Thomas goes on to argue the theological in- 
than a yeneral likeness. conveniences of such a supposition. 
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and vicious thing to make use of food and procreation solely for pleasure, and 
not for the need of sustaining the body or rearing children. For the pleasures 
that attend such actions are not the ends of those aétions, but rather the 
action is the end and purpose of the pleasure, nature having arranged for 
pleasure as a concomitant of such actions, lest for the labour that goes with 
them animals should desist from these a¢tions necessary to nature, as they 
certainly would desist, were they not enticed by pleasure. It is therefore a 
perversion of order and an indecency for actions to be done solely for the 
pleasure that goes with them (B. III, Chap. XXVII). This then shall no- 
wise be the case with the risen Saints, whose life we must assume to be 
a life of perfect order and propriety. Moreover the notion is ridiculous of 
seeking bodily pleasures, common to us with brute animals, where there are 
in view the highest delights, shared with the angels, in the vision of God 
(B. ITI, Chap. LI). Hence the Lord says: Jn the resurrection they shall neither 
marry nor be given in marriage, but shall be as the angels of God (Matt. xxii, 30). 

As for the alleged example of Adam, the perfection of Adam was persona/, 
but human nature was not yet entirely perfect, as the race of mankind was 
not yet multiplied. Adam then was constituted in the perfection proper to 
the origin of the human race, for the multiplication of which he needed 
to beget children, and consequently to make use of food.* But the maturity 
of the risen state is when human nature shall have come to its full perfec- 
tion, and the number of the elect shall be complete. Then shall generation 
no more have place, nor the use of food. Therefore the immortality and 
incorruption of the risen Saints shall be different from that which was in 
Adam. The immortality and incorruption of the risen Saints will consist 
in their being incapable of death, or of the dissolution of any part of their 
bodily frame. The immortality of Adam consisted in his being capable of 
immortality, provided he did not sin, and capable of death, if he did sin; 
and this was secured, not by the prevention of all bodily waste in him, but 
by the aid of food to counteraét an entire dissolution. 

The Scripture texts that seem to promise the use of food after the resur- 
rection, are to be understood in a spiritual sense. What is said in the 
Apocalypse, xx, 4, of the thousand years, is to be understood of the resurrec- 
tion of souls rising from sin,—cf. Eph. v, 14, Rise from the dead, and (Christ 
shall enlighten thee; and the thousand years means the whole period of Church 
history, during which the martyrs reign with Christ, and the other saints, 
as well in that kingdom of God which is the Church on earth, as in the 
heavenly country of departed souls. 

Hence we may finally conclude that all the activities of the active life 
shall cease, as they all bear upon the use of food, and the getting of children, 
and other necessities of a perishable existence. Alone left in the risen Saints 
shall be the occupation of the contemplative life: wherefore it is said of the 
contemplative Mary: Mary hath chosen the better part, which shall not be taken 
from her (Luke x, 42). 

* “The semen is the overplus of the food” (Aristotle, De gen. animal. III, iv, 1), was a favourite axiom 
with the schoolmen. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIV-Thar Risen Bodies shall be of the same 
Nature as before 


OME have supposed that in the resurrection our bodies are transformed 

into spirit, because the Apostle says: There is sown an animal body, there 

shall rise a spiritual body (1 Cor. xv, 40).* And the text, Flesh and blood 
shall not possess the kingdom of God (1 Cor. xv, 50), has prompted the conjec- 
ture that risen bodies shall not have flesh and blood. But this is a manifest 
error. 

1. Our resurrection shall be on the model of the resurrection of Christ, 
who will reform the body of our humiliation, so that it shall become conformable to 
the body of bis glory (Phil. iii, 21). But Christ after His resurrection had a 
body that could be felt and handled, as He says: Fee/ and see, because a spirit 
hath not flesh and bones as you see me to have (Luke xxiv, 39): in like manner 
therefore also other risen men. 

5. For numerically the same man to rise again, his essential parts must 
be numerically the same. If then the body of the risen man shall not consist 
of these muscles and these bones of which it is now composed, the risen man 
will not be numerically the same.T 

6. The supposition of the body passing into a spirit is altogether impos- 
sible: for those things only pass into one another which have some matter 
in common [cf. Chap. LXIII]. 

7. If the body passes into a spiritual substance, it must either pass into 
that spiritual substance which is the soul, or into some other. If into that 
which is the soul, then in the resurrection there will be nothing in man but 
soul, and he will be exactly as he was before the resurrection. But if into 
another spiritual substance, then two spiritual substances will be one in 
nature, which is impossible, since every spiritual substance subsists by itself. 

g. He who rises again must be an animal, if he is to be a man.] 


CHAPTER LXXXV-That the Bodies of the Risen shall be 


otherwise organised than before 


HOUGH the bodies of the risen are to be of the same species with 
our present bodies, still they will be otherwise organised (alam dis- 
posttionem habebunt); and chiefly in this, that all the bodies of the 
risen, of good men and evil men alike, will be incorruptible. For that, three 
reasons may be assigned. First, in respect of the end of the resurrection, 
which is reward or punishment for the things done in the body; and both 
the one and the other is to be everlasting (B. III, Chapp. LXII, CXLV). 


* The risen bodies are not transformed into 
spirit, but subjected to the perfeét control of the 
spirit that animates them. Whereas in mortal man 
the soul can go only as far as the body will go, in 
the resurrection the body will go as far as the soul 
will go, to the utmost limits of its spiritual and 
quasi-angelic capacity. The soul (of the just) will then 
be delivered from the body of this death (Rom. vii, 24), 
inasmuch as the body will no longer hold it back and 
bring it down. 

t The tissues and organs, it would appear, retain 
in the resurrection their static entity, but part with 


many of their dynamic funétions. There is still to be 
seen, I think, at Darlington Station one of Stephen- 
son’s first engines, erected on a pedestal. The parallel 
is not exact, but suggestive. 

} The risen Saint is an animal, as consisting of 
body and soul: but he no longer funétions as an ani- 
mal in the processes of organic life: in him those 
processes have ceased: they are rendered unnecessary 
by the direét control which the spirit now wields 
over the flesh. His body is not spirit, but spiritu- 
lised. So the human nature of our Lord is not God, 
but divinised, reQeomommpévor, as the Fathers say. 
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Secondly, in respect of the formal cause of the resurrection, which is the 
soul. Since the recovery of the body is a provision for the perfection of 
the soul, it is fitting that the body be organised in such fashion as shall suit 
the soul (Chap. LX XIX). But the soul is incorruptible, therefore the body 
shall be restored to it incorruptible. A third reason may be found in the 
efficient cause of the resurrection. God will restore to life bodies already 
corrupted and fallen to decay: much more will He be able, once He has 
restored life to them, to ensure that life abiding in them everlastingly. 

This body, now corruptible, will be rendered incorruptible in such sort 
that the soul shall have perfect control over it, giving it life.* Nor shall any 
foreign power be able to hinder this communication of life.t Risen man then 
shall be immortal, not by taking up another body, that shall be incorrup- 
tible, but by his present corruptible body being made incorruptible. Tzs 
corruptible must put on incorruption (1 Cor. xv, 53). So then that saying, Flesh 
and blood shall not possess the kingdom of God (1 Cor. xv, 50), means that in 
the risen state the corruption of flesh and blood shall be taken away, while 
the substance of flesh and blood remains. | 


CHAPTER LXXXVI-Of the Qualities of Glorified Bodies 


RIGHTNESS. Though by the merit of Christ the defect of nature 

[1.e., death] is taken away from all, good and bad alike, at the resur- 

rection, there will still remain a difference between the good and bad 
in their persona/ attributes. It is of the essence of nature that the human soul 
be the form of the body, quickening it and preserving it in being; while by 
personal aéts the soul deserves to be raised to the glory of the vision of God, 
or to be shut out from the order of this glory through its own fault. The 
bodies of all men alike will be organised as befits the soul, so that the soul 
shall be an imperishable form giving imperishable being to the body, because 
to this effect the power of God will entirely subjeét the matter of the human 
body to the human soul.§ But from the brightness and excellence of the 
soul that is raised to the vision of God, the body, united to such a soul, shall 
gain a further advantage. It will be entirely subject to the soul, God’s power 
so disposing, not in being only, but in all its actions, experiences, motions 
and bodily qualities. As then the soul in the enjoyment of the vision of God 


* Anima in ipsum perfecte dominabitur quantum ad 
hoc quod ipsum vivificet (see further Chap. LXXXVI). 
This axiom seems to furnish the key to the whole 
situation of risen humanity. No longer dependent on 
energy supplied from external nature in the shape of 
food and oxygen, man’s soul shall breathe its own 
spiritual energy direct into his body. The case is 
otherwise with mortal man. Whatever in us the will 
insists on having done, even the very at of the will 
sO insisting, is paid for out of the store of physical 
energy belonging to the body, and latent somewhere 
in the animal system. Witness the reaction and pro- 
stration that follows sooner or later upon every 
heroic effort. The effort is only made by what we 
may call a forced loan of bodily energy, raised by the 
_ will, or rather by the man willing,—for the will is 
not a motor power distinét, but belongs to the ‘form’ 
of the body. But in man risen and immortal, the soul 
(to use an expressive vulgarism) shall run the body, not 
merely by directing and whipping up bodily energy, 
but by communication to the body of the soul’s own 


energy, proper to it as a spiritual substance, the 
energy of a spirit either isdyyeAog (which Luke xx, 
36, seems rather to imply), or minished a little less than 
the angels (Ps. viii, spoken of mortal man). 

+ Talis communicatio vite [sc. vite et Yirium vite 
ab anima ad corpus]. Risen man, we may say, lives on 
his soul, as mortal man on his food. 

t “Flesh and blood, that is, the body sown in cor- 
ruption (v. 42), the natural body (v. 44), image of the 
earthly Adam (¥. 49). It is not the substance of flesh 
and blood that is excluded from heaven, but their 
mortal accidents, bodily needs, and passions thence 
resulting. Corruption here means the corruptible body, 
as such, with all the train of evils attendant there- 
upon, both moral evils, which go by the name of the 
flesh in the bad sense of that term, and more particu- 
larly, the physical frailty and perishableness of our 
mortal frame.”’ Notes on St Paul in h. 1. 

§ Materia corporis humani anima humane subjicietur 
omnino. 
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will be replenished with a spiritual drightness, so by an overflow from soul 
to body, the body itself, in its way, will be clad in a halo and glory of 
brightness. Hence the Apostle says: It zs sown in dishonour, it shall rise in glory 
(1 Cor. xv, 43): because our body, which now has no light of its own, shall 
then be bright and shining, according to the promise: The just shall shine as 
the sun in the kingdom of their Father (Matt. xill, 43). 

Il. e4g7/ity. The soul that shall enjoy the vision of God, being conjoined 
to its last end, will find its desire fulfilled in all things. And because the body 
moves at the desire of the soul, the body in this case will absolutely obey 
the beck of the spirit in its every command to move: hence the bodies of the 
risen will be agz/e; and this is what the Apostle means, when he says: It ts sown 
in weakness: it shall rise in power (ib.) We experience weakness in the body, in 
that it proves incapable of satisfying the soul in the movements and actions 
which the soul commands. This weakness shall then be entirely removed by 
virtue overflowing into the body from the soul united to God. Hence it is 
said of the just that they shall run hither and thither like sparks in a dry bed of 
reeds (Wisd. iii, 7). 

ILI. Impassibility. As the soul that enjoys God will have its desire fulfilled 
in respect of the gaining of all good, so also in respect of the removal of all 
evil. The body therefore, being made perfeét in proportion to the soul, shall 
be free from all evil, actual and potential. As for actuality, there will be in 
the risen no corruption, no deformity, no defect. In point of potentiality, 
the risen Saints will be beyond the possibility of suffering aught that could 
give them pain: they will thus be wmpasszb/e. Still this does not bar in them that 
sensibility which is proper to sentient beings: for they will use the senses to 
their delight in things that are not inconsistent with their state of incorrup- 
tion. This impassibility is declared by the Apostle: It zs sown in corruption, 
it shall rise in incorruption. 

IV. Sudtlety.* As the soul enjoying God shall perfectly adhere to Him, 
and share in His goodness to the full height of its capacity; so the body 
shall be perfectly subject to the soul, and share in its attributes so far as 
possible, in clearness of sense, in seemliness of bodily appetite, and in general 
perfection of the entire organism: for a natural object is more perfect, the 
more perfectly its matter is subject to its form. Therefore the Apostle says 
(1 Cor. xv, 44): There ts sown an animal body, there shall rise a spiritual body. 
The risen body will be spiritua/, not as being a spirit, but as being wholly 
subject to the spirit; as the present body is called anima/, not because it is 
an animal,t} but because it is subject to animal appetites and needs food. 

It appears by what has been said that the risen body shall be bright and 
shining, incapable of suffering, moving without difficulty and labour, and 
most perfectly actuated by its form. 


* The fourth property is usually called ‘ subtlety.’ 
St Thomas does not use the name, but indicates what 
is meant by it in the next chapter (Chap. LXXXVII), 
where he assigns as the “ place of glorified bodies” 
the region above all the heavens (Eph. iv, 10), by 
which he understands the solid crystal spheres which 
carry the stars. Then to the difficulty, “that these 
heavenly spheres cannot be broken, for the glorified 
bodies to rise above them,” he answers: “ The glori- 
fied bodies will be compenetrable with other bodies, 
of which we have evidence in the Body of Christ, 
which came in to the disciples when the doors were 


shut”? John xx, 19). This is the property of ‘ subtle- 
ty,’ whereby a glorified body passes through ob- 
stacles with the freedom of a spirit. 

Is the heaven of glorified bodies in some remote 
star? Or is it in some unknown dimensions of space? 
There is a mystery in that cloud which received him 
out of their sight (Aéts 1, 9); and in those clouds of 
heaven in which he shall come again (Matt. xxvi, 64: . 
NAT Had Wd BS 

t This remark hardly fits the Greek, cépa 
Woxixdv, which is better illustrated by wuyexds 
civOpwroc (1 Cor. ii, 14). 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIII-Of Sex and Age in the Resurre€tion 


TILL we must not suppose, what some have thought, that female sex 

has no place in the bodies of the risen Saints. For since resurrection 

means the reparation of the defects of nature, nothing of what makes 
for the perfection of nature will be withdrawn from the bodies of the risen. 
Now among other organs that belong to the integrity of the human body are 
those which minister to generation as well in male as in female. These organs 
therefore will rise again in both. Nor is this conclusion impaired by the faét 
that there will be no longer any use of these organs (Chap. LXXXIII). If 
that were any ground for their absence from the risen body, all the organs 
bearing on digestion and nutrition should be absent, for there will not be any 
use for them either: thus great part of the organs proper to man would be 
wanting in the risen body. We conclude that all such organs will be there, 
even organs of which the function has ceased: these will not be there with- 
out a purpose, since they will serve to make up the restored integrity of the 
natural body.* 

Neither is the weakness of the female sex inconsistent with the perfec- 
tion of the resurrection. Such weakness is no departure from nature, but is 
intended by nature.t This natural differentiation will argue the thorough- 
going perfection of nature, and commend the divine wisdom that arranges 
creation in diversity of ranks and orders. Nor is there anything to the con- 
trary in the expression of the Apostle: L7// we all meet and attain to the unity 
of faith and recognition of the Son of God, even to a perfect man, to the measure of 
the full stature of Christ (Eph. iv, 13). This does not mean that in that meet- 
ing in which the risen shall go forth to meet Christ in the air | every one shall 
be of the male sex, but it indicates the perfection and strength of the Church, 
for the whole Church shall be like a perfect, full-grown man, going out to 


meet Christ.$ 


Again, all must rise at the age of Christ,|| which is the age of perfect 
manhood, for the sake of the perfection of nature, which is at its best in this 


age above others. 


* And surely it is becoming that the arms of 
righteousness (Rom. vi, 13: 2 Cor. vi, 7) should re- 
main to the risen warrior. 

t The celebrated saying about the mas accidentatus 
occurs in Aristotle, De gen. animal. B, II, iil, 18, to 
yap OijAv Oomwep appev got wemnpwpevoy. St Thomas 
seems to have had it in mind here to repudiate it. 
Whatever is ‘intended by nature’ is per se and not 
per accidens, 

{ The reference is to 1 Thess. iv, 17, where how- 
ever the subject is not ‘the risen,’ but we who live, 
who are left behind, who seem to be contrasted with 
‘the risen’ in the previous verse 16, as also in 1 Cor. 
eeu (Greek)ss2. Cor. vy, 4, vReally this:t) Thess, 
iv, 17, is not a parallel passage to Eph. iv, 13. From 
what the Apostle says in the latter passage we are led 
to hope that the divisions of Christendom may one 
day be healed, and the imperfeét faith of so many 


good men may be made perfeét in Catholic unity; 
but the text has no immediate bearing on the resur- 
rection of the body. The schoolmen are not at their 
best in exegesis. 

§ Rather the converse of the usual Scriptural 
figure, —Matt. xxv, 6: Apoc. xix, 7: xxl, 2: besides 
the long passage in the same Epistle, Eph. v, 23-32. 
The perfe& man of Eph. iv, 13, is explained by the 
contrast of dabes in the next verse: cf. Heb. v, 13, 
14, where the same contrast recurs. 

l| In atate Christi, a conclusion suggested by 
atatis plenitudinis Christi (Vulgate, |. c). The intrin- 
sic appropriateness of this conclusion is more striking 
than its exegetical cogency. It is commonly held by 
Catholics, although not with the certitude of faith. 
Nor is it devoid of philosophical significance: cf. B. 
II, Chap. LXXV, B. II, Chap. LXXXI, with notes. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIX—Of the quality of Risen Bodies in the Lost 


HE bodies of those who are to be lost must be proportionate to their 
souls. Now the souls of the wicked have a nature which is good, as 
created by God: but the will in them will be disorderly, falling short 
of its proper end. Their bodies therefore, so far as nature goes, will be re- 
stored to entirety: thus they will rise at a perfect age without any diminution 
of organs or limbs, and without any defect or detriment, which any malfor- 
mation or sickness may have brought on. Hence the Apostle says: The dead 
shall rise incorrupt (1 Cor. xv, 52): and that this is to be understood of all 
men, good and bad alike, is clear from the context.* But inasmuch as their 
soul will have its will turned away from God and deprived of its proper end, 
their bodies will not be spzritua/ (1 Cor. xv, 44), in the sense of being wholly 
subject to the spirit, but rather their soul will be in effect carnal. Nor will 
their bodies be agi/e, obeying the soul without difficulty, but rather pon- 
. derous and heavy and insupportable to the soul, even as their souls are by 
disobedience turned away from God. Their bodies will remain /ab/e to suffer- 
ing, even as now, or more so: they will suffer affliction from sensible things, 
but not corruption; as their souls will be tormented by the natural desire of 
happiness made frustrate. Their bodies too will be opague and darksome, as 
their souls will be void of the light of divine knowledge. This is the mean- 
ing of what the Apostle says, that we sha// all rise again, but we shall not all 
be changed (1 Cor. xv, 51): for the good alone shall be changed to glory, and 
the bodies of the wicked shall rise without glory.T 
Some may think it impossible for the bodies of the wicked to be liable 
to suffering, and yet not liable to disintegration, since every impression 
suffered, when it goes beyond the common, takes off from the substance: so 
we see that if a body is long kept in the fire, it will be entirely consumed; 
and when pain becomes unusually intense, the soul is separated from the 
body. But all this happens on the supposition of the transmutability of 
matter from form to form. Now the human body, after the resurrection, 
will not be transmutable from form to form, either in the good or in the 
wicked; because in both it will be entirely perfected by the soul in respec 
of its natural being. 


* This interpretation rests on the Vulgate read- 
ing of 1 Cor. xv, 51, and is sound theology, even 
though it be not correct exegesis: that is to say, the 
opinion is theologically right, though St Paul did not 
say so there. 

t Adopting for this verse §1 the reading of the 
Vatican manuscript, mavrec od Koyin7zopueba, mavrec 
dé d\Aaynooueba, I have been led to take a different 
view of this chapter. “‘’The whole chapter is written 
on the theme of the resurrection of the just: the 
wicked are nowhere considered” (Notes on St Paul, 
pp. 131 sq.; cf. pp. 378, 381, on Romans vili, 21- 
39). It is St Paul’s manner at times to prescind from 
the wicked, and treat of the destiny of the normal 
Christian; or, as St Thomas would put it, to tell us 
of what is fer se, and omit what is per accidens. St 
Thomas himself, in this very chapter, takes 1 Cor. 
xv, 44, to refer only to the resurrection of the just. 
Elsewhere however, on the solemn occasion of his 
trial before Felix, St Paul bears witness to the resur- 
rection of the wicked: Having hope in God that there is 


to be resurre@ion of the dead, both just and unjust (Acts 
XXIVEET OC) : 

} According to the schoolmen, the reason why 
any substance is changeable is because its matter is 
not fully actuated by its substantial form, and thus 
remains in potentiality to other forms. The heavenly 
spheres (corpora calestia) they thought were fully 
actuated by their forms, and were therefore im- 
perishable. They applied this dotrine to the body 
after the resurrection, saying that then the body, 
whether of a good or of a wicked man, was fully 
actuated by the soul, and therefore was incorruptible. 
This doétrine however had its difficulties, as we see 
here, in respect of the lost being subject to sensible 
pain, and even the just being susceptible of pleasur- 
able impressions of sense. Cf. II, Chap. XCVIII (a 
passage not translated): “The matter of a heavenly 
sphere is so thoroughly perfected by its own form as 
not to lie potentially open to other forms.” Just so 
is every risen human body, good or bad. 
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CHAPTER XC-—How Incorporeal Subsistent Spirits suffer from 
Corporeal Fire and are befittingly punished with Corporeal 


Punishments 


E must not suppose that incorporeal subsistent spirits,—as the 
devil, and the souls of the lost before the resurreétion,—can suffer 
from fire any disintegration of their physical being, or other change, 
such as our perishable bodies suffer from fire. For incorporeal substances have 
not a corporeal nature, to be changed by corporeal things. Nor are they sus- 
ceptible of sensible forms except intellectually; and such intellectual impres- 
sion is not penal, but rather perfective and pleasurable.* Nor can it be said 
that they suffer affliction from corporeal fire by reason of a certain contra- 
riety,t as their bodies shall suffer after the resurrection: for incorporeal sub- 
sistent spirits have no organs of sense nor the use of sensory powers. Such 
spirits shall suffer then from corporeal fire by a sort of comstriétion (alligatio). 
For spirits can be tied to bodies, either as their form, as the soul is tied to 
the human body to give it life; or without being the body’s form, as magi- 
cians by diabolic power tie spirits to images.| Much more by divine power 
may spirits under damnation be tied to corporeal fire; and this is an affliction 
to them to know that they are tied to the meanest creatures for punishment.§ 

1. Every sin of the rational creature comes of its not submitting in obe- 
dience to God. Now punishment ought to correspond and be in proportion to 
offence, so that the will may be penally afflicted by enduring something the 
very reverse of what it sinfully loved. Therefore it is a proper punishment 
for a sinful rational nature to find itself subject by a sort of ‘ constri€tion’ to 
bodily things inferior to itself. 

2. The pain of sense answers to the offence in respect of its being an 
inordinate turning to some changeable good, as the pain of loss answers to 
the offence in respect of its being a turning away from the Unchangeable 
Good (B. III, Chap. CXLVI). But the rational creature, and particularly 
the human soul, sins by inordinate turning to bodily things. Therefore it is 
a befitting punishment for it to be afflicted by bodily things. 

Though the promises in Scripture of corporal rewards, like meat and 
drink (Isai. xxv, 6: Ixv, 13: Luke xxii, 29: Apoc. xxii, 2), for the Blessed, 
are to be taken in a spiritual sense, nevertheless some corporal punishments, 


torn from its place: on the other hand the fire too 
takes hold of the same body, and endeavours, as fire 


* In itself it is so: it is a good quality to be open 
to sensible impressions: but what if the impressions 


that come in are disquieting, disgusting, dreadful, 
the sensible settings of a vision of woe? The unsolved 
difficulty of the subje& is to know how pure spirits, 
having no organs of sense, are cognisant of anything 
sensible: cf. II, Chap. XCIX. How can we know, 
tied as our experience is to sense? 

t This is explained by a sentence at the end of 
the previous chapter:—“ The bodies of the damned 
shall be affli€ted by corporeal fire, inasmuch as the 
keen quality of that fire is contrary to that equable 
bodily stru€ture and harmony, which is connatural 
to sense, though it cannot break up the structure: 
for such affliction shall not be able to separate the 
soul from the body, since the body must ever remain 
under the same form.”—The notion is that the soul, 
reunited with the body in hell, has such a drastic 
hold upon the body that not one bodily atom can be 


ever will do, to disintegrate and break the body up: 
thus over that body a confliét rages between the im- 
mortal soul and the everlasting fire. And this is the 
‘contrariety’’ in question; and in this contrariety, 
felt, the agony of hell-fire consists. 

t The angel Raphael seized the evil spirit, and tied 
it up in the desert of Upper Egypt (Tobias viii, 3). 

§ The spirit may be ‘constri¢ted,’ or tied, to 
some material substance, and that material substance 
be kept in violent agitation, such that, for every 
vibration or other agitation of the substance, there 
shall be a corresponding pang of the constriéted 
spirit.—I need scarcely add that this notion of ‘ con- 
striction’ is not of faith, but is a theory devised to 
explain what is of faith, namely, that everlasting fire 
was prepared for the devil and his angels (Matt. xxv, 41), 
and somehow torments those spirits, 
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with which the wicked are threatened in Scripture, are to be understood as 
corporal punishments in the proper sense of the terms used. For though it 
is not becoming for a higher nature to be rewarded by the use of something 
inferior to itself: rather its reward should consist in union with some- 
thing higher than itself: nevertheless the punishment of a superior nature 
may fittingly consist in its being rated with things inferior to it. Some, 
however, of the corporeal imagery that we find in Scripture, speaking of 
the pains of the lost, may very well be interpreted in a spiritual and figura- 
tive sense. Thus in the saying, Their worm dieth not (Isai. lxvi, 24: Mark ix, 
44), by the worm may be understood the remorse of conscience with which 
the wicked will be tormented: for it is impossible for a material worm to 
gnaw a spiritual substance, or so much as the bodies of the damned, which 
will be imperishable. Weeping and gnashing of teeth too (Matt. xiii, 42) can 
only be understood metaphorically of subsistent spirits; although in the 
bodies of the lost after the resurrection the phrase may be taken to have its 
bodily fulfilment,—not that there can be any flow of tears, for there can be 
no secretion from such bodies, but the weepmmg will mean pain of heart, 
trouble of eyes and head, and such usual accompaniments of weeping. 


CHAPTER XCI-Thazt Souls enter upon Punishment or Reward 
immediately after their Separation from their Bodies 


HERE can be no reason for deferring reward or punishment beyond 
the time at which the soul is first capable of receiving either the 
one or the other, that is, as soon as it leaves the body. 

2. In this life is the state of merit and demerit: hence the present life 
is compared to a warfare and to the days of a hired labourer: Man’s hfe 1s 
a warfare upon the earth, and his days as those of a day-labourer (Job vii, 1). 
But when the state of warfare is over, or the labour of a man hired for the 
day, then reward or punishment is due at once, according as men have 
acquitted themselves well or ill in the effort: hence it is said: The reward of 
thy hired labourer shall not rest with thee till morning (Levit. xix, 13). 

3. The order of punishment and reward follows that of offence and merit. 
Now it is only through the soul that merit and demerit appertain to the 
body: for nothing is meritorious or demeritorious except for being voluntary. 
Therefore reward and punishment properly pass from the soul to the body, 
not to the soul for the body’s sake. There is no reason therefore why the re- 
sumption of bodies should be waited for in the punishing or rewarding of 
souls: nay, it seems fitting rather that souls, in which fault or merit had a 
prior place, should have a priority likewise of punishment or reward. 

Hereby is refuted the error of sundry Greeks, who say that before the 
resurrection of their bodies souls neither mount up to heaven nor are plunged 
into hell.* 

But we must observe that there may be some impediment on the part of 
the good in the way of their souls receiving their final reward in the vision 


5 
of God immediately upon their departure from the body. To that vision, 


* Apart from interpretations put on Scripture 
texts, such as Jude 6: 1 Pet. iii, 19: the belief in the 
deferring of rewards and punishments to the last day 
has been based upon a view of disembodied spirits as 
‘ghosts’ that ‘squeak and gibber’ (Shakespeare, 
Julius Cesar: cf. Homer, Odyssey, xxiv, 5-9, where 


they are compared to ‘ bats’), existences altogether 
too slight, fleeting, shadowy and dormant, to be the 
subjects of any signal reward or punishment. Nor is 
this view readily disprovable, except by the positive 
teaching of revelation to the contrary, which indeed 
is express and clear in the Catholic Church, 
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transcending as it does all natural created capacity, the creature cannot be 
raised before it is entirely purified: hence it is said that nothing defiled can enter 
into it (Wisd. vii, 25), and that the polluted shall not pass through it (Isai. 
xxxv, 8). Now the pollution of the soul is by sin, which is an inordinate 
union with lower things: from which pollution it is purified in this life by 
Penance and other Sacraments. Now it happens sometimes that this process 
of purification is not entirely accomplished in this life; and the offender re- 
mains still a debtor with a debt of punishment upon him, owing to some 
negligence, or distraction, or to death overtaking him before his debt is paid. 
Not for this does he deserve to be entirely shut out from reward: because 
all this may happen without mortal sin; and it is only mortal sin that occa- 
sions the loss of charity, to which the reward of life everlasting is due. Such 
persons then must be cleansed in the next life, before entering upon their 
eternal reward. This cleansing is done by penal inflictions, as even in this 
life it might have been completed by penal works of satisfaction: otherwise 
the negligent would be better off than the careful, if the penalty that men 
do not pay here for their sins is not to be undergone by them in the life to 
come. The souls then of the good, who have upon them in this world some- 
thing that needs cleansing, are kept back from their reward, while they en- 
dure cleansing purgatorial pains. And this is the reason why we posit a 
purgatory, or place of cleansing. 


CHAPTER XCII-That the Souls of the Saints after Death have 
their Will immutably fixed on Good 


O long as a soul can change from good to evil, or from evil to good, it 

is in a state of combat and warfare: it has to be careful in resisting evil, 

not to be overcome by it, or in endeavouring to set itself free from it. 
But so soon as the soul is separated from the body, it will be no longer in 
the state of warfare or combat, but of receiving reward or punishment, 
according as it has lawfully fought or unlawfully.* 

3. Naturally the rational creature desires to be happy: hence it cannot 
will not to be happy: still its will may turn aside from that in which true 
happiness consists, or, in other words, it may have a perverse will: this comes 
of the object of true happiness not being apprehended as such, but some other 
object in its stead,t and to this the will inordinately turns, and makes a last 
end of it: thus he who makes bodily pleasures the end of his existence, 
counts them best of good things, which is the idea of happiness. But they 
who are already blessed in heaven apprehend the object of true happiness as 
making their happiness and last end: otherwise their desire would not be set 
at rest in that object, and they would not be blessed and happy. The will of 
the blessed therefore cannot swerve from the objeét of true happiness. 


velation”’ (ib. p. 165). St Thomas however pre- 
sently (Chap. XCV) argues the notion of any pro- 
bation at all in the next world to be an a priori 


*«’'There might be probation after probation 
even in the world to come. But some human souls 
would continue obstinately and unrepentingly set in 


wickedness, age after age, and probation after proba- 
tion: for the possible malice of the will is vastly great. 
What is to become of such obstinate characters? It 
seems against the idea of probation, that periods of 
trial should succeed one another in an endless series. 
.... The series of probations must end somewhere. 
And then?” (Fhies and Natural Law, p. 166.) “ All 
this speculation, be it understood, lies apart from re- 


impossibility. 

t Plato, Theetetus, 199b. “When the various 
articles of knowledge are flying about in the aviary of 
his mind, wishing to catch a certain article out of the 
general store, he takes the wrong one by mistake, as 
it were getting hold of the ring-dove, which he had 
in his mind, when he wanted the pigeon.” 
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4. Whoever has enough in what he has, seeks nothing else beyond. But 
whoever is finally blessed has enough in the object of true happiness, and 
therefore seeks nothing that is not in keeping with that object. Now the 
only way in which the will can be perverse is by willing something incon- 
sistent with the object of true happiness. 

5. Sin never befalls the will without some ignorance in the understanding 
[cf. B. III, Chap. X]: hence it is said, They are mistaken who do evil (Prov. 
xiv, 22); and the Philosopher says that every evil man is ignorant.* But the 
soul that is truly blessed can in no way be ignorant, since in God it sees all 
things that appertain to its perfect well-being. In no way then can it have 
an evil will, especially since that vision of God is always actual. 

6. Our soul can err about conclusions before it is brought back to first 
principles. When the knowledge of conclusions is carried back to first prin- 
ciples, we have scientific knowledge which cannot be false.t Now as the 
principle of demonstration is in abstract sciences, so is the scope, end and 
aim, in matters of desire. So long then as our will does not attain its final 
end, it may be perverted, but not after it has arrived at the enjoyment of its 
final end, which is desirable for its own sake, as the principles of demonstra- 
tion are self-evident. | 


CHAPTER XCIII-Thaz the Souls of the Wicked after Death 
have their Will immutably fixed on Evil 


HE very disorder of the will is a punishment and a very great afflic- 

tion, because insomuch as a person has a disordered will, everything 

that is done rightly displeases him: thus it will displease the damned 
to see the will of God fulfilled in all things, that will which they have sin- 
fully resisted. 

3. The will is changed from sin to goodness only by the grace of God 
(B. III, Chapp. CLVITI, CLVIII). But as the souls of the good are admitted 
to a perfect participation in the divine goodness, so the souls of the damned 
are totally excluded from grace. 

4. As the good, living in the flesh, make God the ultimate end of all 
their doings and desires, so the wicked set up their rest in some undue end 
which turns them away from God. But the disembodied spirits of the good 
will immovably cling to the end which they have set before themselves in 
this life, namely, God. Therefore the souls of the wicked will immovably 
cling to the end which they too have chosen for themselves.§ As then the 
will of the good cannot become evil, so the will of the evil cannot become 


good. 


* Eth. Nic. II], 33,° 14. 

t It cannot be false, in so far as the principles 
are correct, the sequence rigorous, and all faéts rele- 
vant to the question are adequately gauged and put 
into the reckoning. A very difficult thing to do in 
the concrete sciences: not so difficult in arithmetic, 
geometry, and formal logic, upon which abstraét 
sciences the demonstratio of the schoolmen, the Aris- 
totelian dmddeétc, is modelled. 

t Per se nota. As St Thomas observes (1a 22, 
q. 94, art. 2), there are propositions absolutely self- 


evident to any man who is not an idiot; and pro- 
positions relatively self-evident to the expert, who 
has kept up with the progress of a particular science, 
while to the layman, or the unprogressive student, 
they are not evident at all. At the same time, novelty 
is not always progress. 

§ Even when that end has been wrested from 
them and put out of their reach, e.g., sensual gratifi- 
cations? T’o this some answer is attempted in Ethics 


and Natural Law, pp. 162, 163. 
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CHAPTER XCIV-—-Of the Immutability of the Will of Souls 
detained in ‘Purgatory 


B«: because there are souls which in the instant of their parting do 
not arrive at happiness, and yet are not damned, we must show that 
even these souls cannot change their purpose after parting from their 
bodies; and the proof is this:—the souls of the blessed and of the lost have 
their will immutably fixed according to the end to which they have adhered. 
But the souls that carry with them into the next world some matter for 
purgatory are not ultimately in a different case from the blessed, for they die 
in charity, whereby we adhere to God as to our last end. Therefore they too 
will have their will immutably fixed. 


CHAPTER XCV-Of the General Cause of Immutability in all 
Souls after their Separation from the Body 


4h end is in matters of desire like the first principles of demonstra- 


tion in the abstract sciences. ‘These principles are naturally known, 

and any error concerning them could come only from a _perver- 
sion of nature [verging on idiotcy]: hence a man could not be moved 
from a true understanding of such principles to a false one, or from a false 
to a true, except through some change in his nature. It is impossible for 
those who go wrong over first principles to be brought right by other and 
more certain principles; or for any one to be beguiled from a true under- 
standing of such principles by other principles more plausible. So it is in 
regard of the last end. Every one has a natural desire of the last end; and 
the possession of a rational nature, generically as such, carries with it a 
craving for happiness: but the desire of happiness and the last end in this 
or that shape and aspect comes from a special disposition of nature: hence 
the Philosopher says that as the individual is himself, so does the end appear 
to him.* If then the frame of mind under which one desires a thing as his 
last end is fixed and immovable, the will of such a person is unchangeably 
fixed in the desire of that end. But. these frames of mind, prompting such 
desires, can be removed from us so long as the soul is united with the body. 
Sometimes it isan impulse of passion that prompts us to desire a thing as our 
last end: but the impulse of passion quickly passes away, and with it is re- 
moved the desire of that end. In other cases the frame of mind, provocative 
of such desire, amounts to a habit; and that frame of mind is not so easily 
got rid of, and the desire of an end thence ensuing is consequently stronger 
and more lasting: yet even a habit is removable in this life. We have seen 
then that so long as the frame of mind lasts, which prompts us to desire a 
thing as our last end, the desire of that particular end is irremovable, because 
the last end, or whatever be taken for such, is desired above all things else; 
and no other object of greater desire can ever call us away from the desire 
of that which we take for our last end. Now the soul is in a changeable 
state so long as it is united with the body, but not after it is parted from 

* Eth. Nic. UL, vii, 17. 
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the body.* Separated therefore from the body, the soul will be no longer 
apt to advance to any new end, but must rest for ever in the end already 
attained. The will then will be immovable in its desire of what it has taken 
for its last end. But on the last end depends all the goodness or wickedness 
of the will. Whatever good things one wills in view of a good end, he does 
well to will them,f as he does ill to will anything in view of an evil end. 
Thus the will of the departed soul is not changeable from good to evil, although 
it is changeable from one object of volition to another, its attitude to the last 
end remaining constant. | 

Nor is such fixedness of will inconsistent with free will. The act of free 
will is to choose, and choice is of means to the end, not of the last end.] As 
then there is nothing inconsistent with free choice in our will being im- 
movably fixed in the desire of happiness and general abhorrence of misery, 
so neither will our faculty of free choice be set aside by our will being resist- 
lessly carried to one definite object as its last end.§ As at present our common 
nature is immovably fixed in the desire of happiness in general, so hereafter 
by one special frame of mind we shall be fixed in the desire of this or that 
particular object as constituting our last end.|| 

Nor is it to be thought that when souls resume their bodies at the resur- 
rection, they lose the unchangeableness of their will, for in the resurrection 
bodies will be organised to suit the requirements of the soul (Chapp. LXX XVI, 
LXX XIX): souls then will not be changed by re-entering their bodies, but 


will remain permanently what they were. 


*In other words, the soul in the body is still 
gvaic, something that grows: out of the body it is 
réXos, a made thing for ever, as an angel Is. 

+ Bona quecungque aliquis vult in ordine ad bonum fi- 
nem, bene ‘pult.'The things must not only be ‘in view 
of a good end,’ they must also be ‘good,’ that is, per- 
missible, in themselves. See Ethics and Natural Lay, 
p- 32, n. 3. But has not St Thomas said that ‘on 
the last end depends all the goodness or wickedness 
of the will’? Yes, and therefore it is to be further 
observed that ‘whoever has placed a good end before 
him, and regards it steadily with a well-ordered love, 
never swerving in his affection from the way that 
reason would have him love, must needs take towards 
his end those means, and those only, which are in 
themselves reasonable and just: .... thus an end 
entirely just, holy, and pure, purifies and sanctifies 
the means, not by investing with a character of jus- 
tice means in themselves unjust, but by way of elimi- 
nation, removing unjust means as ineligible”’ (ib. pp. 
365/37) 

} St Thomas here is not denying, what he through- 
out supposes, that in this life our acceptance (iufentio, 
inhesio, desiderium ultimi finis) of anything as our last 
end isa free a¢t. He is merely quoting Aristotle as 
sufficient authority for his present purpose. Aristotle’s 
words are in Eth. Nic. III, iv, 8. Cf. Aquinas Ethicus, 
I, pp. 51-54: Political and Moral Essays, p. 250.—F ree 
will goes with deliberation. We mortal men find our- 
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selves deliberating continually about means, but very 
rarely about ends. Character issaid to become ‘ formed’ 
as life advances: that is to say, some definite view of 
the meaning and purpose of life comes to be finally 
adopted: or, in Thomistic phraseology, ‘ the will of 
the last end becomes fixed,’ practically speaking, be- 
fore death; and if so, he would argue, much more in 
death. A conversion or perversion, that is to say, a 
total change of front for better or worse, does not 
occur in mature life, except where a series of choices 
and preferences has for years been leading up to such 
a consummation. We must not look for conversions 
beyond the tomb, nor, happily, for perversions either. 
§ Unless that object be so narrowed down as that 
all means of approach to it are limited and exclusive, - 
as if I were compelled to go to London, and saw only 
one Way. 
|| Concerning angels’ wills, good and bad, St Tho- 
mas writes (Sum. Theol. I, q. 64, art. 2): 
““Appetitive power is proportioned to apprehen- 
sive. Now an angel’s apprehension differs from a man’s 
in this, that the angel apprehends a thing at a glance, 
by one fixed intuition; man by a course of reasoning, 
inclining him to opposite conclusions. Hence man’s 
will adheres to an object unsteadily, but an angel’s 
fixedly and immovably.” See above, Chap. LV, § 4. 
Thus naturally there is no repentance for fallen 
angels. 
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CHAPTER XCVI-Of the Last Judgement 


HERE is a twofold retribution for the things that a man has done 

in life, one for his soul immediately upon its separation from the body, 

another at the resumption of the body. The first retribution is to 
individuals severally, as individuals severally die: the second is to all men 
together, as all men shall rise together. Therefore there must be a twofold 
judgement: one of individuals, regarding the soul; another a general judge- 
ment, rendering to all men their due in soul and body. And because Christ 
in His Humanity, wherein He suffered and rose again, has merited for us 
resurrection and life everlasting, it belongs to Him to exercise that judge- 
ment whereby risen men are rewarded or punished, for so it is said of Him: 
He hath given him authority to exercise judgement, because he 1s the Son of Man 
(John v, 27). And further, since in the last judgement there will be question 
of the reward or punishment of persons present in visible bodily shape, it is 
fitting for that judgement to be a visible process. Hence Christ will take His 
seat as judge in human shape, so that all can see Him, good and bad. But the 
vision of His Godhead, which makes men blessed, will be visible only to the 
good. As for the judgement of souls, that is an invisible process, dealing with 
invisible beings. 


CHAPTER XCVII-Of the State of the World after the 
Judgement 


T needs must be that the motion of the heavens shall cease; and there- 
fore it is said that ime shal/ be no more (Apoc. x, 6).* 


WORD in conclusion from the translator, or restorer. There has 

been present in my mind throughout my task the figure which I 

employed in the preface, of the restoration of a thirteenth-century 
church. I find myself surrounded with débris which I have found it neces- 
sary to remove from the structure of the Contra Gentiles:—Ptolemaic astro- 
nomy pervading the work even to the last chapter; a theory of divine 
providence adapted to this obsolete astronomy (B. III, Chapp. XXII, 
XXIII, LXXXII, XCI, XCII); an incorreét view of motion (B. I, Chap. 
XITI); archaic embryology (B. II, Chapp. LXXXVI, LXXXIX); total igno- 
rance of chemistry, and even of the existence of molecular physics: deficient 
scholarship, leading at times to incorrect exegesis (B. IV, Chap. VII, § 5: 
Chap. XVII, § 2: Chap. XXXIV in Heb. ii, 10): even a theology of grace 
and the Sacraments that might here and there have expressed itself other- 
wise, had the writer lived subsequently to the Council of Trent and the 


* Perhaps this celebrated text simply means that 
there shall be no further delay in the coming of the 
judgement. Time and motion could only cease together. 

Science has sometimes dreamt of a final condition 
of things in which the machinery of the universe shall 
be completely run down, the energies of nature so 
dislocated as no longer to furnish any potentiality of 
organic life, a uniform temperature established every- 
where, suns cooled, planetary revolutions stopped,— 
the realisation in fact of the éu00 ravra ypypara, or 
universal deadlock, which was the Greek notion of a 


mindless chaos. Things may come to this final im- 
passe, or they may not, science cannot tell. But there 
remains God’s promise #0 re-establish (avaxepadac- 
woucba, gather up under a new head) all things in 
Christ (Eph. i, 10). “* Hence it is said,” quotes St 
Thomas: they are the last words of his book: “J 
saw a new heaven and a new earth (Apoc. xxi, 1): 
I will create new heavens and a new earth; and the things 
that were before shall not be in memory, neither shall they 
rise into thought; but ye shall be glad and rejoice for ever 
(Isai. Ixv, 17, 18).”’ “ So be it,” says Aquinas. 
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Baian and Jansenist controversies (B. III, Chap. L): finally, an over-cultiva- 
tion of genera and species, that is, of logical classification, issuing in a ten- 
dency to deductive argument from essences downwards to effects, as though 
whatever is most valuable in human knowledge could be had by the Aristo- 
telian method of ‘demonstration,’ with comparatively slight regard to obser- 
vation and experiment, to critical, historical, and a posteriori methods generally. 

It may be asked: Seeing that St Thomas is so often at fault in matters 
where his doétrines have come under the test of modern experimental science 
and criticism, what confidence can be reposed in him on other points, where 
his conclusions lie beyond the reach of experience? Toa Catholic the answer 
is simple enough; and it shall be given in St Thomas’s own words: ‘‘ Our 
faith reposes on the revelation made to the Apostles and Prophets who have 
written the Canonical Books, not on any revelation that may have been made 
to other Doctors” (Sum. Theol. 1,q. 8 ad 2,—the context is worth reading). 
Our confidence is limited in conclusions of mere reason, by whomsoever 
drawn: our confidence is unlimited in matters of faith, as taught by the Church 
(B. I, Chapp. II-VI). The praétical value of the Summa contra Genttles lies 
in its exposition of the origin, nature, duty, and destiny of man, according 
to the scheme of Catholic Christianity. That scheme stands whole and entire 
in the twentieth century as it stood in the thirteenth: in that, there is no- 
thing to alter in the Contra Gentiles: it is as practical a book as ever it was. 
The débris are the débris of now worn-out human learning, which St Thomas 
used as the best procurable in his day, to encase and protect the structure of 
faith. Or, to express myself in terms of the philosophy of our day, dogma 
has not changed, but our ‘apperception’ of it, or the ‘ mental system ’ into 
which we receive it. So the Summa contra Gentiles stands, like the contem- 
porary edifices of Ely and Lincoln: it stands, and it will stand, because it 
was built by a Saint and a man of genius on the rock of faith. 

The Summa contra Gentiles is an historical monument of the first impor- 
tance for the history of philosophy. In the variety of its contents, it is a 
perfect encyclopedia of the learning of the day. By it we can fix the high- 
water mark of thirteenth-century thought: for it contains the lectures of 
a Doétor second to none in the greatest school of thought then flourishing, 
the University of Paris. It is by the study of such books that one enters 
into the mental life of the period at which they were written; not by the 
hasty perusal of Histories of Philosophy. No student of the Contra Gentiles 
is likely to acquiesce in the statement, that the Middle Ages were a time 
when mankind seemed to have lost the power of thinking for themselves. 
Medizval people thought for themselves, thoughts curiously different from 
ours, and profitable for us to study. 

Lastly, the Summa contra Gentiles is péya rexujpov,—considering the ravages 
of six and a half centuries of time upon what was once the most harmonious 
blending of faith with the science of the day,—it is a fact of solemn admoni- 
tion to all Doétors and Professors of Philosophy and Theology within the 
Church of Christ, that they should be at least as solicitous as an English 
Dean and Chapter now are, for the keeping in yearly repair of the great 
edifice given over to their custody; that they should regard with watchful 
and intelligent eyes the advance of history, anthropology, criticism and 
physical science; and that in their own special sciences they should welcome, 
and make every sane endeavour to promote, what since 1845 has been known 
as the Development of Doétrine. 
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Absolution, 394, 395 

AbstraG Being, not God, 19*, 20, 21, 30, 88* 

Accident, none in God, 18; nature of, 38* 

AGion, ultimately subordinate to contemplation, 212 

A Guality, prior to potentiality, 15; God pure actua- 
lity, or at, 15; first and second, 126*, 137, 302 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, 129, 135*,137*, 148, 214%, 
220 

Algazel, 156* 

Analogy, of God and creatures, 26 

Angels, as subsistent forms, 33*, 113, 176*, 214%, 
159*; their place in creation, 108, 172, 173, 
248, 251, 252; free will of, 109, 110; their 
will fixed after volition, 376, 418*; incorporeal, 
111; imperishable, 112, 113, 114; each a 
species by himself, 173; their manner of under- 
standing, 174-179; have neither active nor 
potential intellect, 175; have innate ideas, 179*; 
their knowledge of God, 221 sq.; angels and 
miracles, 266; fall of angels, 270-273 

Anselm, St, his argument for existence of God, 9, 10 

Anthropomorphism, 257*, 278* 

Apollinaris, 362 

Appetitus, 56*, 186, 368* 

Aquinas modernus, Preface, 168*, 201*, 251*, 262*, 
383*, 419, 420 

Aristotle, on the soul after death, 122*, 128*, 135%, 
153*, 219, 404*; on the active intellect, 151, 
152; carelessness of his style, 134* 

Arius and Arianism, 344-348, 362 

Atoms, 237, 391* 

Atonement, the, 378 

Attributes of God, involve one another, 28* 

Augustine, St, his theory of knowledge, 215-2173; on 
nature, 264 

Avempace, 214* 

Averroes, 53*, 97%, 123 8q-) 135%, 137%, 214%, 220, 
Beez 456.1202" 51302",13 70%. 351% 

Avicebron, 239 

Avicenna, 19*, 45*, 135*, 142*, 148, 266 


Baius (Le Bay), 223* 

Baptism, 382*, 385 

Beatific Vision, 222-235 

Being, ambiguity of the term, 19*, 20*, 21* 

Bhosius (Lewis of Blois), 101* 

Body, spiritualised in the resurrection, 406-411; 
risen bodies of the lost, 412 

Body of Christ, its conception and development, 373, 
374 

Brain, function of, 134*, 137* 

Buddhism, 190*, 235* 


Causation, Thomist view of, 221* 

Cauterised Conscience, 332* 

Celibacy, clerical, 290*, 306, 307 

Chance, 91*, 187*, 245, 246*, 253 

Concurrence, of God with creatures, 242, 250 

Confession, necessary, 395 

Conta@, quantitative and virtual, 115, 116 

Contingent, the, 49, 50, 63, 244, 254*, 256, 257, 
259* 

Continuity of matter, 115*, 391* 

Contra Gentiles, lack of final revision of, 99*, 127*, 
128*, 148*, 257*, 287*; French translation 
of, 141*; historical value of, 420 


Corporeity, 404* 

Corpus caleste, 184*, 201*, 241*, 249*, 252*, 253, 
A1On 

Counsels of perfection, 297, 298 

Creation, no change in God, 62*, 82, 83, 97; out of 
nothing, 85, 86; not a change, 86; not succes- 
sive, 87; a work of will, 90, 261; and of intelli- 
gence, 91; involves conservation, 236, 237; 
creation a divine language, 260* 

Creation from eternity, not philosophically impossible, 
32, 96, 97*, 104; nor philosophically evident, 
97-103 

Cycles, recurring, 406 


Decisio (xaraBodn) seminis, 166* 

Definition, impossible of God, 19, 20° 

Design, in nature, 12*, 32*, go, g1 

Determinare, 165* 

Nien 193, 194, 244, 245, 249, 250, 275%, 
31 

Development of Doctrine, 373*, 377, 383*, 420 

Devils, not evil by nature, 269; manner of their sin, 
279-273 

Dumb animals, their powers, 131%; their limitations, 
159*, 272*, 275*; their souls, 159; killing and 
eating of, 274, 289 

Dynamism, 115*, 352*, 391* 


Education, 104*, 1473; God’s view of, 293, 295 

End and means, 65*, 188*, 418* 

Equality, delusion of, 108* 

Eschatology, 314. sq.. 330*, 418* 

Essence of God, is God, 16; identical with His exis- 
tence, 17; type of all things intelligible, 39, 
AC,202n 

Essences of things, 62*, 262*, 272* 

Essence and Existence, distin@ in creatures, 111, 112 

Eternity of God, 14, 48 

Ethics, not theology, 4*, 283* 

Eunapius, 154*, 170* 

Eutyches, 366, 367 

Evil, known to God, 54, 55; problem of, 94*, 186- 
196, 242, 243, 264* 

Evolanon soe OS i212 4133 101s, 108, 2027, 
25075 

Existence of God, not self-evident to us, 9, 10; capable 
of proof, 11; proof from motion, I1, 12, 15*; 
from collocation and design, 12*, 32*, 35*, 36* 

Extreme Uuction, 396 


Faith, a duty, 278; a work of grace, 323; faith and 
imagination, 339* 

Fate, 254 

Feudalism, philosophic, 84*, 241*, 2483 cf. 193*, 
ZStizs2 

First Cause, 84, 85 

Form, do&trine of, 116*, 117, 132 sq.; forms filling 
the whole potentiality of their matter, 198, 199, 
arze 

Fortune, distinét from chance, 187, 253 

Fraticelli, 304*, 401* 

Free Will, in God, 60, 61, 65, 903 in angels, 109, 
110; in man, 244, 245, 249, 250 


General consequences, scholastic principle of, 284, 288 
Genus, not predicable of God, 19, 20 
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Grace, need of, 318, 319; not compellent, 319, 320; 
state of grace, 311-323; grace of perseverance, 
326; recovery of grace, 327, 328 

Gratia gratis data, 324, 325 

Greek, St Thomas unfamiliar with, 127* 


Happiness, of God, 73-75; of man in God, 202, 203, 
211, 218-220, 2243; not any act of will, 204- 
207; not pleasure, nor honour, nor riches, nor 
power, 208-210, cf. 75, 2345; nor moral virtue, 
210; natural and supernatural, 223, 224-226; 
happiness eternal, 232, 233; adequate to-desire, 
233, 234; tower of happiness, 312*; final for- 
feiture of, 314, 315 

Hatred, divine, 71, 72 

Heaven, locality of, 410* 

Hedonism, 67*, 206-208 
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Holiness of minister not essential to sacrament, 401 

Holy Ghost, divinity of, 349, 350, 354; gifts of, 351- 
35353 mission, 354, 355; procession, 356, 357 

Holy Orders, 397-399 

Humility, 303, 378 


LACAN 7238 tak 25s 1 AS 

Idolatry, 281 

Imagination in Wordsworth’s sense, 140*, see Phantasy 

Immanent and transient ats, 79 

Immutability of God, 12*, 15*, 62*, 82 

Impossibilities, natural, 63, 92, 94*, 99*, 264* 

Incarnation, explained and vindicated, 369-372; fruits 
of, 3753 evidenced by miracles, 376, 377 

Incomprehensibility of God, 227, 228 

Individual, the, known to God, 35, 36, 45, 46, 47; 
and willed by Him, 58; how intelligible to pure 
intelligences, 178, 179, 231; individual and 
race, God’s care of, 275, 276 

Infinite, known to God, 51, §2, 53,933; how far pos- 
sible in creation, 104, 105 

Infinity of God, 30, 31; consistent with personality, 31* 

Instrumental cause, 241*, 242*, 263 

Intellect, distin& from sense and phantasy, 131, 1323 
‘separate,’ as having no bodily organ, 117, 118, 
126, 127*, 133, 137%, 154; not one in all men, 
135 sq.3; ‘passive,’ ‘potential,’ ‘active,’ 122*; 
125, 126; Averroes’s theory of the potential 
intellect, 123-141, 144 sq.; Avicenna on the 
active intellect, 141-144, 148, 149; transcends 
time and space, 175; intellect andthe individual, 
178, 179; intellect and sin, 270-273 

Intention, 186-189; intention and attention, 294 

Intermediate intelligence, 252* 

Intuitions, 44.* 
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Justice, in God, 70; in man, 291; justice and charity, 
294, 295 

Kenosis, 348*, 361*, 360, 365 

Knowableness of God, 3, 7, 25,26, 27, 226, 227, 338, 
339; negative aspect of God, 13, 221* 

Knowledge of simple understanding and Knowledge of vision, 
36™, 48, 53 

Latria, 280, 281 

Law, divine, 276-278, 286*; not arbitrary, 283, 291, 
292; reaches the individual and the heart, 293 

Liberality in God, 69 

Life of God, 72, 73; life everlasting, 232 sq. 

Light of glory, 225 

Love, attribute of God, 67, 68; in man not formally 
happiness, 204-207 ;commandmentof love, 276, 
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Lutheranism, 322*, 328* 


Macedonius, 354. 

Magic, 267, 268 

Manicheism, 30*, 105, 106, 196, 243, 269, 279, 
289*, 360, 383 

‘Many in one,’ the, object of divine cognition, 36-40; 
and volition, 58 

Marriage, 283-289; a sacrament, 401 

Matter (materia signata), principle of individuation, 
45*, 146; matter fully aQuated, 96*, 173, 184*, 
4.12*; inertia of matter, halfknown to St Thomas, 
12*, 72*; primordial matter (materiaprima), 86*, 
187 

Metempsychosis, 119*, 136 

Miracles, in the spread of Christianity, 6; definition 
of, 264; division of, 264, 265; not wrought by 
angels in their own power, 266; beyond nature, 
376*; mystery not miracle, 104* 

Monism, 38*, 86*, 162* 

Monophysism, 366, 367 

Monothelism, 367, 368 


Names, predicable of God, 23-27 

Nature of things, 7*, 62*, 261-263, 264*; in the 
moral order, 291, 292 

Nestorianism, 363-366 

Newton, his services to philosophy, 183*, 201*, 254* 

Nominalism, 88*, 261*, 292* 

Non-existent, the, known to God, 48, 79 

Noyatians, 393 


Occasionalism, 239, 240 

Omnipotence, not arbitrary or irrational, 62, 63, 89, 
92, 94%, 261-264, 292 

‘One in many,’ problem of, solved in God, 36-40, 83, 
84, 337" 

Ontologism, 216, 217 

Origen, 106, 107, 160, 161, 162, 333 

Original justice, 381*, 382* 

Original sin, consequences of, 378; apparent in man- 
kind, 380, 3813 essence of, 379*, 381, 382; 
transmission of, 382, 383 


Pantheism, 21, 24*, 39*, 162 

Papacy, 400 

Passions, 65-68 

Paternal government, 293 

Pelagianism, 319, 320, 324, 327, 328, 331 

Perception, 38, 122* 

Perfection of the universe, 63*, 64, 72,107, 108, 160, 
173, 231, 235, 242, 243, 255, 274 

Personality of God, 31*, 257* 

Phantasy and Phantasms,122-126,132,140*,150,272* 

Photinus, 341, 344, 345, 360, 366 

Physical Science, a preliminary of philosophy, 79*, 
240*; limitations of, 103*; deals with necessi- 
tes, 113% 

Place, Aristotelian definition of, 100*, 390* 

Plato, as known to St Thomas, 96*,118*,120*, 406*; 
his view of soul, 118-120, 161*, 371, 404%; 
onsin, 270; histheory of reminiscence, 139, 143 


Platonic Ideas, 19, 33*, 375 40, 101*, 113%, 145, 
1019 174 "si2G1230 7,126 1a 20am 

Pleasure, not happiness, 206-208 

Potentiality, 14, 15, 17*, 38*, 39%, 112 

Power, in God, 59*, 80, 81 

Prayer, part of providence, 257, 258; why not al- 
ways heard, 259, 260 

Predestination, 334 

Presence, modes of, 352* 

Primitive collocation, 12*, 9o* 

Primum mobile, 84*, 200*, 201%, 229%, 
stoppage of, 419 


24.1%; 
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Prime moyer, 12*, 201* 

Probability, St ‘Thomas often content with, 8* 

Progressive Morality, 288, 289* 

Providence, 235, 251; extends to individuals, 246, 
247, 275, 2933 fixed and indefettible, 255; 
chiefly over rational creatures, 273, 2743 super- 
natural providence, 293* 

Punishment, theory of, 311-3173; punishment of 
mortal sin, 314; interminable, 315, 316, cf. 
416-418 

Purgatory, 415 


Quod and guo in the theory of perception, 145, 224 


Racial, not personal atts, 275* 

Realism, 21*, 145 

Real Presence, 390*, 391*, 398* 

Reason, not in contradiction with faith, 7, 278 

Relations, none real in God, 82, 83 

Religion, external, 279, 280 

Religious, why so called, 298; religious vows, 298 sq. 

Resurrection, of Christ, 403*; general, 161*, 403 sq. 

Revelation, convenience of, 4, 5, 6, 338, 339; mode 
of, 324, 325 


Sabellius, 343-345 

Sacerdotalism, 398* 

Sacramental system, part of the Incarnation, 383 

Satisfaction for sin, 378 

Science, meaning of term, 79* 

Scripture, when it speaks figuratively, 360, 361; cf. 

I | 

Self-realisation, 22* 

Semen, function of, physical, 163-172; moral, 283- 
285, 289, 407 

Sensus compositus et divisus, 50*, 92, 392* 

Simplicity, a sign of perfection, 199, 337* 

Sin, how incident to intelligence, of men, 193, 1943 
of angels, 270-2733; mortal sin, 295, 310, 311, 
314, 331, 3323 venial, 296, 314; sins not all 
equal, 309, 310; conversion from sin, 328; 
satisfaction for sin, 329, 378, 394-396; sin 
punished by loss, 314-316; punished by pain 
of sense, 3173; sacramentally forgiven, 393-395 

Solicitude for temporals, 296, 297, 301, 304 

Soul, form of the body, 115-120, 132 sq., 371; the 
one form aétualising the body, 116*, 117%; 
immortality of, 113, 114, 119*, 152 sq.; souls 
of plants, 72*; of dumb animals, 159; human 
soul not entirely immersed in matter, 117, 118, 
127*, 133; specially created, 164, 165; pro- 
portioned to body, 144, 156*; transmigration 
impossible, 136; not corporeal, 130, 131; triple 
division, not making three souls, 120; three 


souls successively in man, 168, 169; real dis- 
tinction between soul and its faculties, 134%; 
manner of activity after death, 157, 158, 161%, 
318*, 404*, 414; no pre-existence of souls, 
159-162; soul’s knowledge of itself, 215; soul 
in risen body, 409* 

Space, 239* 

Species impressa et expressa (intentio), 38, 122* 

Spiritualism, 267-269 

Stars, their influences, 252; see corpus caleste 

State of pure nature, 223*, 380* 

Subconsciousness, 151*, cf. 413 197* 

Sui causa, 353* 

Sumptuary laws, 297* 

SyHogism, 42 


Temperance, a negative virtue, 307* 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, 363 

Theology, in the advance of science, 260*, 289*, 338, 
383%, 420 

Theotokos, 365, 374 

Time and place, transcended by intelle&t, 175 

Traducianism, 163-172 

Transubstantiation, 387-389, 391* 

Truth, final end of the universe, 1; God is truth, 
43-45 

Types, doctrine of, 39, 40, 177* 


Ubiquity of God, 238, 239 

Unity of God, 29, 30 

Uniformity of nature, 96*, 184*, 185*, 254*, 376* 

Universal concepts, formation of, 21*, 22*, 146, 150; 
the concrete universal, 176-179, 231*, 272* 

Universe, system of, general and particular, 257, 258; 
see Perfection 

University, Catholic, function of, 338* 


Virtue, how predicable of God, 68-70; condition, 
not essence of happiness, 210; the State’s care 
of, 293 

Vis cogitativa (estimativa), 122*, 125, 137*, 154%, 
186* 

Volition, three acts of, 188* 

Voluntary poverty, defence of, 298-300; modes of, 
300-304; praise of, 305 

Vows, religious, 298 sq.; defence of, 307-309 


Will, in God, 56; God’s will not irrational, 63, 64, 
261-263, 264*; men’s wills known to God, 51; 
and dependent on Him, 250; will a spiritual 
faculty, 126, 127; will fixed in death, 415-418; 
see free will 

Wonder, 263* 

Worship, 279-281 
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